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PREFACE. 



THE New Difpenfatory, originally published by 
Dr. Lewis, by its great fuperiority over e\ m j 
work of a fimilar nature, loon attracted the attention 
of the public, and obtained very high reputation both 
at home and abroad. 

It was divided into four parts ; the firft of which 
contained the Elements of Pharmacy, or what is 
called Pharmaceutical Chemiftry. The general ne- 
glect of this interefting and ufeful fhidy, which 
former Authors of Difpenfatories had fhewn, induced 
Dr. Lewis to improve this part with lingular care 
and precifion. He gave a concife and fyftematic, 
yet comprehenfive view of the general properties 
and relations of the vegetable, animal, and mineral 
fubftances employed in medicine ; he enumerated 
the medicinal principles they contain, and (bowed 
the feveral means by which thefe native principles 
might be extracted and feparated, without making 
any alteration in their qualities ; and at the fame 
time, noticed the different forms and powers which 
they aifume, from different natural or artificial ope- 
rations, or from the mixture or coalition of one with 
another, avoiding every where all hypothetical rea- 
fonings, and delivering only the direct refult of ex- 
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yeriment and obfervation. A practical account of 
the instruments and operations of the art of Phar- 
macy was judicioufly added to the foregoing re- 
marks, which gave the reader a full idea of them, 
without the tedioufnefs of minute details. 

The fecand part contained the Materia Medica, 
or an account of the Medical Simples ; which, for 
reafons affigned in the introduction, were arranged 
i ) alphabetical order. In treating of the feveral 
Simples, he gave, where it was neceflary, a ihort 
description of the Simple, with the marks of its 
genuinenefs and goodnefs ; and pointed out the clii- 
tinguifhing characters of fuch as, from refemblance 
in external appearance, are liable to he confounded 
with others of different qualities. With regain to 
their virtues, particular care was taken to reject fa- 
bulous ones, and to give only thofe, which had 
either been confirmed by repeated experience, or may 
be rationally inferred from the fenfible qualities of 
the ful)j eel, or from its agreement in fmell, tafte, 
&c. with others of known virtue. Many of the 
capital articles were examined pharmaceutically, and 
coniidera le pains were taken to afcertain in what 
feparable part of the mixt its virtues refide, by what 
means the active principle is bed extracted and pre- 
ferved, and in what form the fubftance itfelf or its 
preparations may be moft commodiouily and advan- 
t :a geoufly exhib i ted . 

The third and fourth part contained the prepara- 
tions of the London and Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
poeias, with fome old ones which were (till kept in 
the apothecaries (hops and were occafionally ufed ; 
feveral of the more celebrated medicines that had 
come into efteem on the Continent ; many ufed in 
the hofpitals, and fome elegant extemporaneous pre- 
options that are frequently directed in practice. 

i Such 
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Such was the work originally preferred to the 
public by Dr. Llwis ; and its reputation n ade (o 
large a demand for it, that during the authors lite- 
time, many editions were printed, each fuc<:ee ling 
one being improved according as new difcoveries 
rendered improvements and additions ncceifary* 
Since the death of the ingenious and induftrious au- 
thor, C nemiitry in all its branches has received ma- 
ny and important improvements ; and thefe im- 
provements have been fucceflhely appled to the 
feveral editions of Lewis's I -ifpenfatory, that have 
been publifhed by other editors, 

The book which we now publifh, is ftric~t.ly fpeak- 
ing no other than a new edition of Dr. Lewis's ori- 
ginal ; although in confequence of the improved 
ftate of Pharmacy and the change in Medical prac- 
tice, it has received fo many alterations and addi- 
tions, as to be in fome meafure a new work. The 
original plan is the fame ; only that in this, the third 
and fourth parts are comprifed in one, comprjhend- 
ing all the preparations and compofitions contained 
in the laft editions of the London and L-diriburgh 
Pharmacopoeias, together with many from fome of 
the belt modern foreign ones, and a few that have 
been recommended by authors of reputation, al- 
though they have no place in any public Pharma- 
copoeia, 

The alterations are not numerous, although they 
are material, eipecially in thofe parts of the work 
where the author explained the procefTes, accord- 
ing to the theory of the exiftence cf a principle ot 
inflammability or phlogiftcn. 

The reader will find many articles altogether re- 
jected -from this edition, efpecially the hiftcr : of 
iuch articles of the Materia Medica, as ars uov. 

b 2 come 
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come obfolete, and which are not fan&ioned by the 
authority of any of the modern Pharmacopoeias ; 
and of many of the old Galenical medicines as they 
were called, which modern practice now totally re- 
jects ; fome few of thefe laft, have, however, been 
retained with a view to mow the abfurdity of Phar- 
maceutical competition in the two preceding centu- 
ries, and even in the beginning of the preient. 

The additions are very confiderable, and are 
chiefly ; an account of the New Chemical doctrines 
as delivered by Mr. Lavoisier ; enlarged tables of 
the Elective Attractions both fingle and double ; 
defcriptions of Portable Furnaces, and fome other 
Pharmaceutical inftruments ; the hiftory of feveral 
articles of the Materia Medica ; and a number of new 
preparations. 

Edinburgh, 7 

June, 1794. i" / 
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INTRODUCTION. 



PHARMACY is the art of preparing, preferving, 
and compounding fubftances for the purpofes 
of medicine. This art has been commonly divided 
into two branches, Galenical and Chemical pharmacy. 
But for this divifion there is no foundation in nature: 
And accordingly, proceffes in one pharmacopoeia re- 
ferred to the head of Chemical, are in another refer- 
red to the head of Galenical. There can be no 
doubt, that even the mod fimple pharmaceutical pre- 
parations are to a certain extent chemical. Hence 
this divifion, founded on prejudice, and fupported 
merely by a veneration for antiquity, is now banifhed 
from almoft every modern pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy has alfo been divided into Theoretical 
and Practical ; the firft, confirming not merely of 
fpeculative opinions, but of a knowledge of fadts 
and principles, tending to explain the rationale of 
proceffes ; the latter, comprehending the mere ma- 
nual labour employed in proceffes. 

The former of thefe may therefore be juftly ftyled 
Scientific Pharmacy. And there can be no doubt 
that an acquaintance with it is effentially neceffary 
to the due exercife of the healing art : For without 

c it 
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it the practitioner muft often err in the forms of pre- 
parations and compofitions which he employs ; and 
he muft often be deceived in the effects refulting 
from compofitions, when he infers their properties 
from the known powers of the ingredients in 
their feparate ftate. It would therefore be highly 
improper to detach the fcientific and practical parts 
of pharmacy from each other. And accordingly, 
in the firft part of this work, a general view is given 
of the elements of pharmacy, both fcientific and 
practical, that the reader may be better prepared for 
the confideration of the particular procefles which 
are treated of in the fecond and third parts. 

As the new chemical doctrines lately publifhed 
in France by Mr Lavoifier will in all probability be 
generally received in Europe, it has been thought 
the fubjoined account of them would be acceptable 
to the pharmaceutical reader. 



ABSTRACT 



ABSTRACT 



OF THE 



New Chemical DoBiines. 



A 



-S the new chemical doctrines, Under the name 
of the Antiphlogiftic theory, have acquired great 
celebrity, and have altogether overturned the theory 
of phlogifton, fo long followed by chemical philo- 
fophers, it is prefumed that a general view of the 
principles of the new doctrine will not be unaccep- 
table to moil: readers ; and that an explanation of 
thefe principles might with propriety form part of 
the introduction to a fyftem of an art which depends 
folely on the fcience of Chemiftry. 

A general account of the new Chemical philofo- 
phy cannot be more properly conveyed, than by 
giving an abftract of the Elements of Chemiftry, 
lately publifhed by Mr. Lavoisier, which is the 
only connected fyftem of the new doctrine. The 
fyftem is in a great meaiure his own: it owes its 
form and confiftency entirely to his inveftigation and 
accurate obfervations ; and is in a very confiderable 
degree founded on his own difcoveries. Although 
their fupericrity has occafioned thefe new doctrines 

c 3 to 
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to be quickly fpread over Europe, yet their rapid 
pro^refs in Britain has been farther affifted by that, 
excellent tranflation of them into our language by 
Mr. Kerr ; who, from his thorough knowledge of 
the fubjeet has done every juftice, that was in the 
power of a tranflator to do, to Mr. Lavoifier's book. 

The principal difference between Mr. Lavoifier's 
chemical philoibphy, and the Stahlian theory, 
confifts in his having totally rejected the hypotheti- 
cal element phlogifton, as unfounded, and even con- 
tradictory to fact and obfervation ; while all the phe- 
nomena, ufually denominated phlogiftic, are clearly 
fhewn to depend on the abforption, or extrication, 
of vital air, or its folid bafe, called, in the new no- 
menclature, JDxygcn. It is extremely fingular, but 
at the fame time highly convenient, that nearly all 
the explanations of chemical phenomena, given by 
the followers of the old theory, may be changed into 
the new doctrines, merely by abandoning the term 
phlogiflon, and adopting the element of oxygen, with 
a flight inverfion of the language. Whenever a bo- 
dy is by the Stahlians faid to become phlogifticated, 
or, in other words, combined with the imaginary 
element of phlogiflon, Mr. Lavoifier and his follow- 
ers have clearly proved that oxygen, or bans of vital 
air is extricated ; and, on the contrary, that when 
a body was fuppofed to part with phlogifton, or be 
dephlogtilicated, it had in reality abforbed, and be- 
come combined with, vital air. 

Mr. Lavoisier begins with explaining his ideas 
concerning the conftitution of elaftic aeriform fluids 
or gaffes, fhewing, or at leaft giving ftrong arguments 
to prove, that they confift of a folid bans, combined 
with the matter of heat, called in the new nomen- 
clature, Caloric. He founds this hypothecs on the 
4 obierved 
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obferved general effects of increafed temperature in 
bodies ; but more efpecially that conftant effect of 
their being augmented in their dimenfions in every 
direction in cenfequence of an increafed temperature. 
And he concludes from analogy, that all bodies are 
either folid, fluid, or aeriform, according to the pro- 
portions which exift between the attractive forces in- 
herent in their particles, and the repulfive power 
which caloric exerts to feparate them. It follows 
from this theory, that all bodies are naturally folid, 
if heat, or caloric the caufe of Heat, were abftracted ; 
and confequently, that all liquids and aeriform fluids 
confift of a peculiar naturally folid bafis, or a princi- 
pium proprium, the particles of which are prevented 
from obeying the general law of attraction by their 
being combined with caloric, asaprincipium commune. 
By this hypothecs, and by the obferved fact of the 
abforption of vital air, he explains the appearance of 
heat in combuftion ; mewing that vital air which he 
call: oxygen gas, being compofed of a folid bafis, viz. 
oxygen, united with caloric, muff neceffarily depo- 
fit its caloric, when it quits the form of air to com- 
bine with a folid combuftible body, or to change 
from a more rare to a more denfe (late of aggrega- 
tion ; and confequently, that tbefe phenomena de- 
pend on the various eledive attradions of caloric, as 
far as heat is concerned. That caloric when chemi- 
cally combined with any body, alters the aggregation 
of that body to a more rare ftate, either from folid 
to liquid, or from liquid to aeriform, according to the 
exiitmg proportions ; and that when fct free from 
combination, it produces increafe of temperature, ac- 
companied with light, or fire, in proportion to its 
degree of concentration. 

TilEPwE 
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There are feveral fimple elaftic aeriform fluids, 
which in all known temperatures, retain the ftate of 
gas, but which enter into combinations with other 
bodies, fo as to affume the folid or liquid forms of 
aggregation. For the fake of precifion he chufes to 
make a distinction between the folid bafis which forms 
thefe combinations, and the gas, in which they are 
combined with caloric. The chief of thefe gaffes 
has long been called vital air; but Mr. Lavoifier 
thinks it preferable to confine the term air to the at- 
mofpheric fluid, which is a mixture of feveral gaffes, 
and to diilinguifh the individuals by adding to the ge- 
neric term of gas, a fpecific name derived from fome 
eminent property of the folid bafis which forms its 
peculiar element. Thus he gives to vital air the 
name of oxygen gas, from the remarkable property 
of its bafe, which he calls oxygen, being the univer- 
fal caufe of acidity. 

He. has clearly proved that every inftance of com- 
buftion is a cafe of the combination of this oxygen 
with the combuftible body, and that in moft cafes this 
combination may take place in feveral degrees or li- 
mits of faturation. In general, when this faturation 
is complete, the compound body is an acid; and, in 
the new language, the combuftible body is faid to be 
oxygenated. Thus moft combuftible bodies are aci- 
diflabte bafes, or fubftances capable of being con- 
verted into acids by combinations with oxygen. 
When the degree of the faturation of the combuftible 
body falls fhort of what is neceffary for the compo- 
fition of an acid, the compound is named an oxyd. 
The procefs in the former cafe is called oxygenation, 
and the bafe is faid to be oxygenated : in the latter 
cafe, the bafe is faid to be oxydated, and the act is 
ftyled oxydation. Thefe terms are arbitrary; but 
1 as 
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as they give clearnefs and precifion to chemical lan- 
guage, without lengthened explanation, they are of 
great ufe. 

There is only one known inftance of a combuf- 
tible body combining with oxygen, without forming 
an acid or an oxyd approaching to the acid ftate. 
Inflammable air, as it was formerly called, is a fimple 
gas capable of uniting with oxygen by combuftion : 
the two gaffes depofit their caloric, which fhews 
itfelf in fire, or heat and light ; and the compound 
body refulting from their union is water. From this 
circumftance the folid bafe of the combuftible gas 
has received the name of hydrogen in the new no- 
menclature ; and in its aeriform ftate, combined with 
caloric, it is called hydrogen gas. 

One of the aeriform fluids, which compofes the 
mixture called atmofpheric air, is fatal to animal life, 
and extinguifhes flame. It had formerly feveral 
names, according to the fancy of different philofo- 
phers ; fuch as atmofpheric mephitis, foul air, phlo- 
gifticated air, &c. In the new nomenclature it is 
called azotic gas, and its bafe, from its lethal quality, 
azot. This bafe unites in feveral different degrees of 
faturation with oxygen, forming either oxyds or acids 
according to the faturating proportions of oxygen in 
the compound. In the loweff degree of faturation 
with oxygen, the compound ftill retains the aeriform 
ftate, and does not diffolve in water : This, accord- 
ing to the general principles of the new nomencla- 
ture, ought to be Called azotic oxyd gas ; but its 
former name, nitrous gas, being very familiar, and 
involving no contradiction or ambiguity, is retained. 
By a farther faturation with oxygen, this nitrous gas 
is changed into the ftate of an acid, which retains the 
aeriform aggregation when alone; but is foluble, in 

confiderable 
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confiderable quantity, by water. For this acid the 
old name of nitrous acid is retained for the fame rea- 
fcns as were given for retaining nitrous gas ; but the 
two long known ftates of this acid are diitinguifhed 
by varying the termination of the fpecific name: 
Tie high-coloured, red, fmoking acid, formerly 
called phlogifticated, is now called nitron acid, and 
the pale, ftronger acid, which dues not emit red va- 
pours, formerly called dephlogifticated nitrous acid, 
is now named nitric acid. The difference between 
thefe two ftates of the acid depends on different fa- 
turating quantities of oxygen, united with the fame 
acidifiable bafe ; the latter, or more perfect nitric 
acid, being fully faturated with oxygen, while in the 
former lefs perfect, and fmoking nitrous acid, there 
is an over proportion of azot. Thefe acids may be 
mutually converted into each other ; the nitric into 
the nitrous, either by the addition of azot, or the ab- 
ftraction of oxygen ; and vice verja, 

Azot and hydrogen, combined together, form 
cauftic volatile alkali, or ammonia, as it is called in 
the new nomenclature. The reafon of changing the 
name of this fubftance is to avoid unnecefTary peri- 
phrafis in chemical language, and, as much as pof- 
fible, to give each particular fubftance a clear and 
appropriated fingle term ; the great advantages of 
which general principle of nomenclature will be feen 
by comparing the new names of the neutral falts with 
their old arbitrary denominations. 

S \ v r a l Ample combuftible fubftances, during 
combuftion, combine with oxygen, and form oxyds 
or acids in the fame manner as azot. bulphur, when 
burnt fiovvly, unites with an under-faturating quan- 
tity of oxygen to form a volatile weak and highly 
odorous acid, formerly called phlogifticated vitriolic, 

or 
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or fulphureous acid, but now termed fulphurw/j- acid. 
When burnt more rapidly it abforbs a greater quan- 
tity of oxygen, and the refulting compound is a 
ponderous ftrong and inodorous acid, called fulphur- 
k ic acid, formerly the vitriolic. Thefe are likewife 
changeable into each other, either by adding oxygen 
to the fulphureous, or by taking it away from the 
iulphuric acid. 

Phosphorus is a fimple combuftible fubftance, 
which, like fulphur, combines with oxygen in two 
degrees of faturation ; the lefs oxygenated combina- 
tion being called the phofphorow, and the more per- 
fectly oxygenated ftate, the phofphonV acid. 

Charcoal, or rather its elementary and fimple 
combufrible part, called carbo'n, or char, to diftinguifh 
it from the impure mixture called charcoal, unites, 
during combuftion with oxygen to form carbonic or 
or charic acid, formerly known by the names of 
fixed air, fixable air, aerial acid, &c. 

There are feveral known acids which have not 
yet been decompofed, and their acidifiable bafis con- 
fequently remain unknown. Thefe are the muriatic 
acid, boracic acid, and fluoric acid ; but from the 
general analogy, it may be fairly prefumed that they 
connft of peculiar combuftible bafes, combined with 
oxygen as their general acidifying element. Though 
muriatic acid cannot, in our prefent ftate of chemi- 
cal knowledge, be decompounded fo as to difcover 
its bafe, it can be made to unite with a eonfiderable 
additional quantity of oxygen, and it thereby ac- 
quires properties very different from thofe it pofTefTed 
in its ordinary ftate : In this new ftate it is called in 
the new nomenclature, oxygenated muriatic acid. 
Super-oxygenated muriatic acid would perhaps be a 
better name for it. 

Besides 
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Besides thefe fimple acids, or acids with fimplc 
bafes, many acids have compound bafes, or two or 
more fimple acidifiable bafes united together, and 
thefe compound radicals are converted into acids, or 
are oxygenated by combination with oxygen. The 
compound acid, long known under the name of Aqua 
rcgia, is of this kind, and it is evident, from the elec- 
tive attractions and other phenomena, that the nitric 
and muriatic acids, which form it, are chemicai'y 
combined together; that is, their acidifiable bafes unite 
to form a compound radical, for the acidification of 
which the oxygen of both acids ferves in common. 
The other acidifiable and oxydable compound bales 
are procured from vegetable and animal fubftances, 
and confiil, in geneial, of various proportions of 
carbon and hydrogen united together, fometimes with 
the addition of azot, or phofphorus, or both. In the 
{fate of oxyds, thefe compound radicals have an ad- 
dition of oxygen in a faturating degree not fufficient 
for the acid ftate : fugar, ftarch, gum, mucus, gluten, 
oil, refin, alkohol, ether, &c. are compound aci- 
difiable bafes, united only with the oxydating pro- 
portion of the oxygen. The acids of this order are, 

Ncu) Names. Old Names. 

Tartarons acid Acid of tartar. 

Malic acid Unknown till lately. 

Citric acid Acid of lemons. 

Pyro-lignons acid Empyreumatic acid of wood. 

Tyro-mucous acid Ernpyr. acid of fugar. 

Fyro-tartarous acid Empyr. acid of tartar. 

Oxalic acid Acid of forrel. 

Acetous acid Vinegar, or acid of vinegar. 

Acetic acid Radical vinegar. 

Succinic acid Volatile fait of amber. 

Benzotic acid Flowers of benzoin. 

Camphoric acid Unknown till lately. 

Gallic 
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Gallic acid | The a ^ in g ent P rinci P lc of vc " 

I getables. 

Lactic acid Acid of four whey. 

Saccholactic acid Unknown till lately. 

Formic acid Acid of ants. 

Bombic acid Unknown till lately. 

Sebacic acid Ditto. 

Lithic acid Urinary calculus. 

Pruffic acid f Colouring matter of Pruffian 

| blue. 

It is not pretended that thefe acids can be formed 
by combining the fimple elements of their bafes, and 
adding oxygen to the compound radical, fo as to 
produce a fynthetic proof of their nature and con- 
ftitution ; but by means of deftructive diftillation in 
clofe veffels, and by other accurate modes of analyfis, 
their various elements can be feparated from each 
other, and their feveral proportions afcertained with 
tolerable precifion. 

The metals form another fet of oxydable or even 
acidifiable bafes, and it is worthy of remark, that in 
the ftate of oxyds, they all agree with the general 
phenomena of alkaline bodies ; while many of them, 
by a farther addition of oxygen, are converted into 
acids. 'I hey are all combuftible bodies, and moft of 
them require an exceeding high degree of tempera- 
ture to combine them with oxygen in the dry way ; 
but all of them may be combined with it in the moid 
way, by taking advantage of the elective attractions. 
What was formerly called the reguline form of me- 
tals, is their moft fimple ftate, in which they are not 
combined with any known fubftance ; while, on the 
contrary, the ftate of calx, in which they were for- 
merly funpofed to be pure elementary bodies, is that 
in which, by addition of a fafurating portion of oxy- 
gen, lefs than is necefTary for the acid ftate, they are 
converted into metallic oxyds, formerly denominated 

calces. 
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calces. Of this irate of oxy elation, there are, in mod 
of the metals, feveral different degrees, and, in the new 
nomenclature, thefe different degrees of oxydation are 
diftinguifhed by their colours, or by the peculiar cir- 
cumftances in which the oxydation is produced. 

It is abfolutely neceffary for the folution of a me- 
tal in an acid, that the metal be in the ftate of an 
oxyd, previoufly to the ad of folution, or that it be- 
come oxydatcd during the procefs, either by decom- 
pofmg a part of the acid ufed to diffolve it, or the 
water with which the acid is diluted. Thus it al- 
ways happens, that, when metals not previoufly oxy- 
dated, are diffolved in the nitric acid, or in concen- 
trated fulphuric acid, a part of the acid is decom- 
pofed ; azot, or nitrous gas, or both, being difcharged 
in confequence of part of the acidifying oxygen, 
being taken away from the bafe to oxy date the me- 
tal ; or fulphurous acid, or even fulphur is evolved, 
from a fimilar decompofition of the perfect fulphuric 
acid, when that is employed for the folution. When 
diluted fulphuric acid is employed, the water of di- 
lution is decompofed to ox yd ate the metal, in confe- 
quence of the elements of the acid being held toge- 
ther by a Itronger elective attraction, than that which 
is exerted between the conftituent ingredients of wa- 
ter ; the confequence is, that, in this cafe, hydrogen 
gas becomes difengaged; and the metal, while it is 
diffolving in the acid, is oxy dated by a part of the 
oxygen of the water. 

he above is in a great meafure the whole of the 
new chemical doctrines ; what remains is little more 
than a change of nomenclature, for the purpole of 
convenience and preciiion, and to avoid ambiguity, 
cr what appear to the author to be falfe views of 
phenomena and chemical facts. 

The 
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The names of the metals are all made to termi- 
nate in Latin, in the neuter gender ; and one word is 
ufed for denoting each in its mod perfect ftate of 
purity, as far as the prefent ftate of chemical know- 
ledge permits. Thus Platinum, Aurum, ArgetUum, 
&c. denote the perfect metallic, or reguline ftate of 
Platina, Gold, Silver, &c. 

The alkalies and earths are named as follow: 



New Nmies. 


Old Names. 


Pota!h 


Pure, or cauftic, fixed vegetable alkali. 


Soda 




Ammonia 


— ■■"■ li-illlClaL — 

^ Volatile alkali prepared with quick- 
l_ lime. 


Lime 


Pare calcareous earth. 


Magncfia 


Calcined magnefia. 


Birytes 


Pure ponderous earth. 


Clay or argil 


Pare argillaceous earth. 


Siliceous earth 


Pure filiccous earth. 



The combinations of alkalies, earths, and me- 
tallic oxyds with acids, forming what are called neu- 
tral, middle, earthy, and metallic falts, are divided 
into genera according to the acid which forms part 
of their constitution ; and the peculiar bafis with 
which the acid is combined in each particular fait, 
forms the fpecific name of that compound. By this 
means the former unintelligible, or falfe names of 
thefe falts, are rejected, and terms are employed, 
which not only indicate the particular fait meant to 
he expreffed, but alfo enumerate the ingredients, and 
even exprefs the ftate of the ingredients which enter 
the compoiition. Thus all the fates which have the 
fulphuric acid , combined with an alkaline, earthy, 
or metallic bafe, are named fulphats ; while thofe, 
having the fulphurous acid combined with the fame 
bafes are named Julpbites : and fo cf the other acids 
as in the following tabic. 
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New Namer. Old Names, 

Sulphat of barytes Heavy fpar, Vitriol of heavy earth. 

C Vitriolated tartar, Sal de duobus, Area- 

P otafh I num duplicatum. 

foda Glauber's fait. 

lime Selenite, gypfum, calcareous vitriol. 

r CEpfom fait, fedlitz lalt, magnefian vi- 
magnefia^ ^ 

ammonia Glauber's fecret fal ammoniac, 
argil Alum. 

C White vitriol, goflar vitriol, white cop- 

£ peras, vitriol of 2'mc. 

C Green copperas, green vitriol, martial 

£ vitriol, vitriol of iron, 
manganefe Vitriol of manganefe. 
cobalt Vitriol of cobalt, 
nickel Vitriol of nickel, 
lead Vitriol of lead, 

tin Vitriol of tin. 

("Blue copperas, blue vitriol, Roman vitriol, 
*° \ vitriol of copper, 
bifmuth Vitriol of bifmuth. 
antimony Vitriol of antimony, 
arfenic Vitriol of arfenic. 
mercury Vitriol of mercury. 
filver Vitriol of filver. 

gold Vitriol of gold, 

platina Vitriol of platina. 

In fome cafes thefe falts may be formed with at, 
limited and permanent fuper-faturating proportion 
of acid, or with the contrary excefs of the alkaline 
earthy or metallic bafe : in thefe two cafes the par- 
ticular ftate of faturation is denoted by prefixing the 
word acidulous or alkaline to the tormer names. 
Thus cream, or chryftals of tartar, which is known to 
con lift of potafh, or the fixed vegetable alkali, united 
to an excefs of the tartarous acid, is called acidulous 
tartarite of potafh, and fo of the reft. 

This is as full an account of the doctrines and 
nomenclature of the new chemical philofophy, at 

the 
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the limits of this prefatory difcourfe would admit; 
For farther particulars the reader muft be referred 
to Mr. Lavoifier's Elements, where full and clear 
explanations are given of all the particular parts of 
the fyftem; and where the chief objections, which 
have been made againft it by the followers of the 
old theory, are obviated and anfwered. 

It is certainly no fmall confirmation of the reafon- 
ablenefs, and fuperior evidence of this new chemical 
philofophy, that Dr. Black, who has long taught 
chemiftry in this univerfity, with the greateft and 
moft deferved reputation, and who is himfelf a very 
confiderable chemical difcoverer, has acknowledged, 
that the theory of phlogifton, according to which all 
his reafonings have been regulated fince he began to 
give lectures, is now become much embarrafted, in 
confequence of the numerous difcoveries which have 
lately been made ; and that it does not afford fuch 
clear and fatisfactory explications of the phenomena 
of chemiftry as Mr. Lavoifier's theory, which is more 
fimple and eafily comprehenfible, and more clofely 
connected with the new chemical facts. 

Mr. Kir wan alfo, who has long been a ftrenuous 
defender of the Stahlian doctrine, and has even pub- 
lifhed a treat ife in its fupport againft Mr. Lavoifier's 
opinions, has, with more ingenuoufnefs than falls to 
the lot of moft men, candidly and openly acknow- 
ledged his error, and now fubfcribes to the truth of 
thofe very opinions he fo lately publicly oppofed. 
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A general View of the Properties and Relations of Medi- 
cinal Subflatices. 



SECT. I. 

Vegetables. 

VEGETABLES are organized bodies, furnifhed with a variety 
of ve/Tels for the reception, tranfmiffion, and pcrfpiration cf dif- 
ferent fluids. Analogous to animals, they are produced from feeds 
or e-rgs, and are endowed with functions, by which the aliment they 
imbibe is changed into new forms, into folids and fluids, peculiar to 
particular plants, and to different parts of the fame plant. 

The analogy between the vegetable and animal kingdoms will ap- 
pear flill more ftriking, when we confider that vegetables exhibit, though 
in a lefs degree, ail the phenomena of fenfibility and motion. 

The pabulum of vegetables, like that of mod animals, is of a mixed 
nature ; and is compofed of the neceffary union of water, heat, light, 
and different kinds of airs. 

From varieties in the ftate and proportion of thefe feveral principles 
a very multiplied diverfity takes place in the external form, quantity, 
and quality of one and the fame vegetable: hence the difference of 
plants from the foil, climate, feafon, and other fimilar circunvlances. 
The influence of heat, and light, is perhaps the mod important article 
in the aliment of vegetables. It is of importance however to remark, 
that the foundnefs and fpecific principles of vegetables are not inv3ria- 
blv the more complete in proportion to the vigour of their growth ; 
kigh health, which is always a dangerous Mate in the conftiuuion of 

animals, 
B 
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the alcohol ; a fine lee is alfo precipitated ; and the Heating matter, if 
not purpofely prevented, fubfides to the bottom of the veifel. In the 
wines produced from the gripe, a large quantity of a faline concrete is 
incrufted on the fides and bottom of the calks ; and this is commonly 
known by the name of tartar, the properties cf which we (hail after- 
wards examine. At the termination cf thefe phei omena, the vegeta- 
ble matter has a/Turned new properties ; and tiom being a mild, Iweet, 
cr ger.rly acidulous infufion, is row become the brilk pungent, and 
inebriating liquor, called Wine or Vinous Liquor. 

Fermented or vinous liquors are prepared f:om a great variety of 
fubftances: the faccharne fu'fftances, or thofe rendered fo by a begin- 
ning vegetation, are in general fittefl for the purpofe ; a multitude of 
collateral circumltances arc alio neceifary for the proper management 
of the prccefs ; and in vinous liquors, great divet lilies are obfervable. 
Thefe differences are not only obfervable in wines produced from dif- 
ferent fubitances, but alio in thofe- prepared from one and the fame 
vegetable. Thefe diverfities may be referred to the different conditions 
of the fub fiance to be fermented, to the Rates of fluidity and heat, 
and to the degree of fermentation to which the fubje<9: has been carried. 
This laft is principally modified by the preceding caufes, and frequent- 
ly by very minute and apparently trifling circumftances in the conduct, 
of the operation. Hence the numerous varieties in the vinous liquors 
produced from the grape, which have been more peculiarly denominat- 
ed ivines. It is an important pait of pharmacy to enquire into thefe 
differences with care and attention. 

The divcriity in vinousdiquor is Hill more obvious in thofe produced 
ircm different vegetables. Many cf the native qualities of the fub- 
fiances, as colour, talle, flavour, &c. often remain in the wine ; not 
being totally fubdued by that degree of fermentation neceifary for ren- 
dering the liquor vinous. Hence the remarkable difference of wines 
produced from the grape, and the graminous feeds : the wine produced 
from thefe laft has been more ftricrly called beer; and is well known 
to differ from wines produced from apples, pears, apricots, or any 
o:her fruit. 

i. Of the Produclof the Vinous Fermentation. 

The product of all thefe fermented vegetables is, as we have jufl now 
mentioned, the pungent and intoxicating liquor called wine. It is pro- 
per, however, in pharmacy, to enquire into the different principles 
which enter its ccrnpofition. As the wine furniflied by grapes is the 
moft valuable and generally kr own, we ihall take it as an example, 
Grape-wine, then, is com poled of a large quantity of water, of alcohol, 
of tartar, and of a colouring matter. Tt is proper, however, that we 
mould lay down the prco r s cf fuch a ccmbir.ath n in wine, and explain 
the methods by which it may be decompofed and feparated into the 
conftituer.t parts above mentioned. 

For this purpofe, recourfe is generally had to the aftiftance cf fire. 
The liquor is put into an alembic ; and as foon as it boils a white milky 
fluid, cf a pungent fmell and tafte, diflils into the recipient. This fluid 
is called aguavit*, or, in common language, fpirit ; it is compounded of 

vater 
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water and certain matters capable of fufpenfion in water, of alcohol, 
and of a fmall proportion of oil ; which lad communicates to it a 
milky colour : the yellow colour, which the fph it afterwards affumes, is 
partly owing to the ftme oil, and partly to a folution of the extractive 
mattter of the caiks in which it has been kept. This aquavits, like 
Wine, always pai takes more or lefs of the flavour of the vegetable from 
whence it has been prepared ; but by farther diltillation, and other pro- 
ceffes, it is freed cf its water, and of the native principles of the vege- 
table matter which the watery parts had kept in folution ; when thus 
prepared, it is a pure alcohol or inflammable fpirit, which is always the 
fame from whatever vegetable the wine was produced. 

After all the aquavits; has been drawn off, the refiduum now ceafes to 
be wine ; it is ot a chocolate colour of an acid and aufterc tafte ; it has 
now affumed a heterogeneous appearance, and a great quantity of faline 
cryftals is obferved in the liquor ; thefe cryftals are the tartar. By the 
above proceffes, then, we h*ve fully decomposed tome : but it is to be 
obferved, that by this analyfis we have notfeparated the different parts 
of wine in their original and entire ftate ; nor are we hitherto acquaint- 
ed with any method of regenerating the wine by recombinir.g the aqua- 
vitse with the refiduum : fome product of the fermentation is, therefore, 
changed or deftroyed. The refiduum, when evaporated, affumes the 
form and confidence of an extract ; the colouring part may be abflract- 
ed by rectified fpirit of wine, but is not feparable from it by the addition 
of water: it feems therefore to be of a gummi-refinous nature, and 
extracted from the grape by means of the alcohol generated during the 
fermentation. 

From this analyfis, it is obvious, that wine is compofed of water, 
colouring matter, alcohol, and a fomething that is changed or loft. 
We fhall refer the particular examination of alcohol and tartar to the 
proper places afligr.ed them in this work ; and we hope that from this 
general furvey of the fubject, the properties of wine, as a folvcnt of 
feveral medicinal fubftai-ces to be afterwards examined, will be much 
more readily understood. Before we go farther, it is proper to add, 
that the lee precipitated from wine during fermentation, is a compound 
of the ftones and pieces of grape, tartar, and vitriolated tartar: the 
two firft are inert bodies ; the two lafl we fhall particularly examine in 
their proper order. We are now prepared to confider the nature and 
product of the next kind cr ftage of fermentation, viz. the 

2. Acetous Fermentation. 

To understand the procefs of the acetous fermentation, we mure leave 
for the prefent our analyfis of the product of the vinous fermentation, 
and return to the wine in its noil perfect and entire ftate. It is proper 
to obferve, that though, after the liquor has become vinous, a partial 
reflation of the more obvious phenomena takes place, yet the wine ftill 
fuffers a flow and imperceptible degree cf fermentation. We muft not 
confider the liquor as being in a quiefcent ftate, but as conftantly ap- 
proaching to the next ftage, viz. the acetous fermentation. This kind 
of infenfible fermentation, or what we may call the intermediate change, 
feems to be neceffary to the perfection of the wine. Its degree, how- 

B 3 ever 
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ever, is to be regulated under certain limitations : when too much 
checked, as by cold, thunder, or other caufcs, the wine becomes va- 
pid ; when too much encouraged by heat, contact of air, &c. it ap- 
proaches too far to the acetous change : but in order that the vinous 
fhall proceed fully to the acetous fermentation, feveral circumftances 
are required ; and thefe are in general the fame that were before necei- 
fary to the vinous ftage, viz. a temperate degree of heat, a quantity of 
unfermented mucilage, and acid matter, fuch as tartar, and the tree 
accefs of external air. When thus fituated, the liquor foon panes into 
the acetous fermentation : but during this ftage the phenomena are not 
fo remarkable as in the vinous ; the motion of the fermenting mafs is 
now lets confiderable, a grofs unauous matter feparates to the bottom, 
the liquor lofes its vinous tafte and flavour, becomes four, and on dif- 
tillation affords nn inflammable fpirit. It is now the acetous acid or 
vinegar ; and when feparated by diftillation from the unctuous lee, 
may be preferved a confiderable length of time without undergoing the 
putrid change : to this laft, however, it always approaches in the fame 
manner as the vinous conftantly verges to the acetous fermentation ; 
and this will much more readily happen if the acid be allowed to re- 
main with the unctuous feculent matter above mentioned. When thus 
fituated, the vinegar quickly lofes its tranfparency, aflumes a blackifh 
colour, lofes its fournefs and agreeable flavour, has an offenfive tafte 
and fmell, and, when diftilled at a certain period of the procefs, yields 
volatile alkali. 

The liquor is now arrived to the laft ftage, viz. 

3. The Putrefactive Fermentation. 

From the preceding phenomena, it is obvious that the fame fub- 
ftance which is capable of the vinous and acetous, is capable of 
the putrefactive fermentation. It is perhaps impoflible to induce 
the firft without a mixture of the fecond ; nor the fecond with- 
out a mixture of the third. Hence every wine is a little acid ; and 
there are few vinegars without fome difpofitkm towards putrefaction, or 
without volatile alkali, neutralized by the acid which predominates. 
Notwiihftanding this feeming continuation of one and the fame pro- 
cefs, the putrefaction of vegetables has its particular phenomena. The 
vegetable matter, if in a fluid ftare, becomes turbid, and depofits a 
large quantity of feculent matter; a confiderable number of air bubbles 
are raifed to the top ; but their motion is not fo brifk in the putre- 
factive as in the vinous, or even the acetous fermentation : neither 
the bulk nor heat of the liquor feems to be increafed ; but an acrid 
pungent vapour is perceived by the fmell, and which, by chemical 
trials, is found to be the volatile alkali ; by degrees this pungent 
odour is changed into one lefs pungent., but much more naufeou .. If 
the fame train of phenomena have taken place in a vegetable confifting 
of parts fomewhat folid, its cohefion is broke down into a foft pulpy 
mafs ; this mafs, on drying, enterely lefes its odour, leaving a black, 
cherry-like reiiduum, containing nothing but earth and faline fub- 
ftances. 

It is proper to obferve, that though the circumftanccs favouring the 

putrefactive 
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putrefactive are the fame with thofe requifite to the vinous and acetous 
fermentations, yet thefe feveral conditions are not fo indifpenfable to 
the former as to the two latter ftages. All vegetables have more or lefs 
tendency to putrefaction, and a great number of them are capable of 
the acetous fermentation : but the proportion of thofe capable of the 
"vinous is not confiderable ; and thefe laft will run into the putrid in cir- jjj 
cumftances in which they cannot undergo the vinous or even the acetous 
fermentations. Thus flour made into a foft pafte will become four ; 
but it muft be perfectly dilfolved in water to make it fit for the vinous 
ftage ; whereas mere dampnefs is fufficient to make it pafs to the 
putrid fermentation : befides the condition of fluidity, a lefs degree 
of heat, and a more limited accefs of air, are fufficient for producing 
the putrefactive fermentation. 

It is therefore probable, that all vegetable?, in whatever ftate they 
may be, are liable to a kind of putrefaction : in fome the change is 
flow and gradual, but never fails at length to break down the texture 
and cohefion of the moft folid. 

We formerly obferved, that the vapours feparated during the vinous 
fermentation were fixed air ; and it is indeed true, that in the incipi- 
ent ftate of this fermentation a quantity of gas is ftill evolved. In the 
advanced ftate, however, we find thefe vapours of a different nature ; 
they now tarnifh filver, and render combinations of lead with the vege- 
table acids black. When produced in large quantity, and much con- 
fined, as happens in ftacks of hay put up wet, they burft into actual 
flame, confuming the hay to afhes.: on other occafions, the efcape of 
thefe vapours difcovers itielf by an emiflion of light as in the luminous 
appearance of rotten wood placed in the dark. This gas is there- 
fore different from that feparated during the vinous fermentation; it is 
the inflammable air of Dr Prieftly, or the hydrogen of Lavoifier, either 
pure, or mixed, foroetimes with fulphur, and fometimes with phofphorus. 

We have thus, for the fake of clearnefs, and in order to comprehend 
the whole of the fubject, traced the phenomena of fermentation through 
its different ftages : it is proper, however, to obferve, that though every 
vegetable that has fuffered the vinous will proceed to the acetous and 
putrefactive fermentations, yet the fecond ftage is not necelfarily preced- 
ed by the firft, nor the third by the fecond; or in other words, the a/ce^ 
tous fermentation is not necelfarily confined to thofe fubftances which 
have undergone the vinous, nor the putrefactive to thofe which have 
undergone the acetous fermentation. Thus gums dilfolved in water 
pafs to the acetous without undergoing the vinous fermentation ; and 
glutinous matter feems to run into putrefaction without fhewing any 
pievious acelcence : and farther, thefe changes frequently happen al- 
though the matter be under thofe conditions which are favourable to 
the preceding ftages. 

From the foregoing fketch, the importance of this fubject in the ftudy 
of Pharmacy will be obvious at firft fight: it cannot, however, afford 
•us any ufeful information on the native principles of vegetables ; but it 
prefents to us new products, the importance of which iswell known in 
-chemiftry, in medicine, and in arts. The neceflity of being well ac- 
quainted with the feveral facts will appear in the pharmaceutical hiftory 
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and preparation ©f many of our mod valuable medicines. We are next 
to confider a fet of no lefs complicated operations, viz. 

II. ProJuflior.s from vegetables by Fire. 

In order to analyfe, or rather to decompofe vegetables by the naked 
fire, any given quantity of dry vegetable matter is put into a retort of 
glafs or earth. Having filled the veffel ab.mt one half or two thirds, we 
place it in a reverbatory furnace, adapting it to a proper receiver. To 
colledt the elaftic fluids, which, if confined, would burft the veffels (and 
which, too, it is proper to preferve, as being real produces of the 
analyfis), we ufe a perforated receiver with a crooked tube, the 
extremity of which is received into a veffel full of water, or of mercury, 
and inverted in a bafon containing the fame fluid : by this contrivance, 
the liquid matters are collected in the fame receiver, and the aeriform 
fluidi pafs into the inverted veffel. If the vegetable is capable of yield- 
ing any faline matter in a concrete ftate, we interpofe between the re- 
tort and the receiver another veffel, upon whofe fides the fait fublimes. 
Thefe things being properly adjufted, we apply at firft a gentle heat, 
s»nd increafe it gradually, that we may obferve the different produces 
in proper order. At firft an infipid watery liquor paffes over, which 
is chiefly compofed of the water of vegetation ; on the heat being a 
little farther increafed, this watery liquor, or phlegm, becomes charged 
with an oily matter, having the odour of the vegetable, if it pofleffed 
any in its entire ftate ; along with this oil we alio obtain an acid re- 
fembling vinegar, and which communicates to the oil fomewhat of a 
faponaceous nature ; on the heat being carried ftill farther, we procure 
mere acid, with an oil of a dark colour, and the colour gradually deep- 
ens as the diftillation advances. The oil now ceafes to retain the 
peculiar odour cf the vegetable ; and, being fcorched by the heat, fends 
forth a ftrong difagreeable fmelllike tar: it is then called empyrenmatic 
oil. About this time alfo fome elaftic vapours rnfli into the inverted 
; thefe generally eonfift of inflamable or fixed airs, and very 
often of a mixture of both ; the volatile fait now alfo fublimes, if the 
vegetable was of a nature to furnifh it. By the time the matter in the 
retort has acquired a dull red heat nothing further will arife : we then 
ftop ; and allowing the veffels to cool, we find a mafs cf charcoal, re- 
taining more or lefs the form and appearance of the vegetable before 
its decompofition. 

We have thus defcribed, in the order of their fucceffion, the feveral 
products obtained from the generality of vegetables when analyfed in 
clofe veffels and in a naked fire. 

It is, however, to be underftood, that the proportion of thefe princi- 
ples turns out very various ; the more fuccuient vegetables yield more 
water, and the more folid afford a greater quantity of the other prin- 
ciples. Independently alfo of this, difference, the nature of the produces 
Aiemfelves are found to differ in different vegetables : thus in the cruci- 
form plants, and in the emulfive and farinaceous feeds, the faline matter 
which comes over with the water and oil is found to be alkaline; fome 
times it is ammoniacal, from the combination of the acid with the 
volatile alkali paffing over at the end of the procefs ; it is alfo probable, 

that 
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that the acids of vegetables are not all of the fame nature, though they 
exhibit the fame external marks. When volatile alkali is obtained, it 
is always found in the mild effervefcing ftate ; it is procured, however, 
from a few vegetables only ; and feldom in a concrete form, but 
generally diflolved in the phlegm. The plants containing much oily 
combuftible matter feem to be thofe which more peculiarly yield inflam- 
mable air, while the mucilaginous appear to be as peculiarly fitted for 
affording the fixed air or aerial acid. The chemical properties of char- 
coal are always the fame from whatever vegetable it has been pro- 
duced ', but it conftantly contains fome {kittle matter; it therefore re- 
mains that we fhouM next decompofe the charcoal, in order to obtain 
or feparate the articles next to be mentioned. 

The Jixed Salts of Vegetal es. 

When- vegetable charcoal has been burnt, there remans a quantity 
of alhes or cinders of a blackifh grey or white colour: thefe, when boiled 
or muled in water, communicate to it a pungent faline tafte ; the fait 
thus held in folution may be reduced to a concrete ftate, by evaporat- 
ing the water: this faline matter, however, is generally mixed with 
ferruginous, earthy, and other impurities. In this impure ftate it is 
the 

Pot-afiocs u r ed In Commerce. 

This fait, or rather compound of different falts, is procured by burn- 
ing large quantities of wood of any kind ; and the procefs is called inci- 
neration : the predominating fait, however, is alkaline ; and as the 
neutral falts are obtained to better advantage by other means, they are 
generally neglected in the purification of pot-afhes. Pot-afhes, then, 
freed from its impurities, and feparated from the other falts by proceffes 
to be hereafter mentioned, is 

The fixed Vegetable All-all 

Alkalies in general are diftinguifhed by a pngent tafte, the very 
reverfe of that of fournefs ; by their deftroying the acidity of every 
four liquor; and by their changing the blue colours of vegetables to 
a «reen : they more or lefs attract moifture from the air, and fome of 
them deliquate. The fixed alkalies, which we ihall at prefent confider 
more particularly, are fufible by a gentle heat : by a greater degree 
of heat they are diflipated ; their fixity, therefore, is only relative to 
the other kind of alkali, viz. volatile : they dilTolve and form glafs with 
certain earths: and, laftly, when joined with acids to the point of fa- 
turaticn, they form what are called Neutral Salts. 

Thefe characters will afford fome ncceflary and preliminary know- 
ledge of thefe fubftances in general ; and we mail afterwards find that 
they are fufficient to diftinguii'h thefe falts from all other faline bodies : 
it is necefiary, however, to examine them more minutely, andour analyiis 
has not yet reached {o far as to prefent them in their fimplelt ftate. 
Previous to the difcoveries of Dr Black, the vegetable fixed alkali 
(which we at prefent freak of pavticularlv), when feparated from the 

foreign 
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foreign matters with which it is mixed in the aflies, was confidered to 
be in its pureft ftate; we fhall afterwards find that it is ftill a com- 
pound body, and is really a neutral fait, compounded of pure alkali, 
and fixed air or the aerial acid. We prefume, then, that the parti- 
cular hiftory of its chemical and medicinal properties will be better 
understood when we come to thofe proceffes by which it is brought to 
its mod pure and fimple ftate, and fhall only therefore obferve for the 
prefent, that fixed vegetable alkali, not only in its pure ftate, but alio 
when neutralized by aerial acid, is always the fame, from whatever 
vegetable it has been produced. Thofe of fome fea plants muft, how- 
ever, be excepted : the faline matter obtained from them is, like the 
former, in a mixed and impure ftate; it differs, however, from potafhes, 
in containing an alkali that pofTefTes different properties. The cinder 
of fea-plants containing this alkali is called 

Soda . 

Soda, as we have juft now hinted, is produced by the incineration 
of the kali and other lea-plants: And from this impure and mixed mafs 
of cinder, is obtained the marine, mineral, or muriatic alkali, or natron, 
as it is now denominated by the London college. This alkali has ac- 
quired thefe names, becaufe it is the bafe of the common marine or 
fea-falt: it differs from the vegetable alkali in being more ealily chryf- 
talizablc ; when dried, it does not like the former attract humidity fuf- 
ficient to form a liquid ; it is fomewhat lefs pungent to the talte, and 
has lefs attraction for acids than the vegetable alkali. 

It is, however, to be obferved, that this alkali, when deprived of 
.fixed air, that is to fay, when brought to its pureft ftate, can fcarcely, 
if at alio be diftinguifhed from the vegetable alkali ; and indeed the 
true diftinction can only be formed from their combinations, each of 
them affording with the fame acid very different neutral falts. It be- 
longed to this place to mention fome of the characters of alkalies in 
general, and alfo fome of thofe marks by which the vegetable and mi- 
neral alkalies are diftinguifhed from each other ; but for a more parti- 
cular hiftory of their chemical and medicinal properties, we refer to the 
account of their pharmaceutical preparations. As the volatile alkali 
is rarely produced from vegetables, but is generally obtained from ani- 
mal matter, we fliall confider that kind of alkali when we come to ana. 
lyfe the animal kingdom. 

Of Vegctalle Earth. 

Afttr all the faline matter contained in the afhes of vegetables has 
been wafhed off by the proceffes before mentioned, there remains an 
infipid earthy-like powder, generally of a whitifh colour, infoluble in 
water, and from which fome iron may be attracted by the magnet. 
It is faid to have formed alum with the vitriolic acid ; a kind of felenite 
has alfo been obtained, but fomewhat different from that produced by 
the union of the fame acid with calcareous earth; this refiduum of 
burnt vegetables differs however from calcareous earth, in not being 
fijfceptible of becoming quicklime by calcination. Later experiments 

have 
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have fhewn that it is a combination of calcareous earth with phofpho- 
ric acid ; fo that it is fimilar to the afh.es of burnt bones. 

We have thus finiflied our analyfis of vegetables by the naked fire ; 
and have only to obferve, that, like the analyfis by fermentation, it can 
afford us no ufeful information on the native principles of the vegetable 
itfelf. 

When chemiftry began firft to be formed into a rational fcience, and 
to examine the component parts and internal conftitution of bodies, it 
was imagined, that this refolution of vegetables by fire, difcovering to 
us all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed with each other, 
would afford the fureft means of judging of their medicinal powers. 
But on profecuting thefe experiments, it was foon found that they 
were infufficient for that end : that the analyfes of poifonous and ef- 
culent plants were nearly and often precifely the fame : that by the 
action of a burning heat, the principles of vegetables are not barely 
feparated, but altered, tranfpofed, and combined into new forms ; in- 
fomuch that it was impoflible to know in what form they exifted, and 
with what qualities they were endowed, before thefe changes and tranf- 
pofitions happened. If, for example thirty-two ounces of a certain 
vegetable fubftance are found to yield ten ounces and a half of acid 
liquor, above one ounce and five drams of oil, and thiee drams and a 
half of fixed alkaline fait : what idea can this analyfis give of the me- 
dicinal qualities of gum Arabic ? 

III. Substances nat u rally contained in Vegetables, and feparahle ly Art 
without Alteration of their native Qualities. 

It has been fuppofed, that there is one general fluid or blood which 
is common to all vegetables, and from which the fluids peculiar to par- 
ticular plants and their parts are prepared by a kind of fecretion: To 
this fuppofed general fluid botanifts have given the name oifap. This 
opinion is rendered plaufible from the analogy in many other refpecls 
between vegetable and animal fubftances : and indeed if we confider the 
water of» vegetation as this general fluid, the opinion is perhaps not 
very farfrom the truth ; but the notion has been carried much farther 
than fuppofing it to be mere water, which opinion however does not 
feem to be well fupported by experience. It is difficult to extract this 
fap without any mixture of the condiment parts of the vegetables which ' 
afforded it : and in a few vegetables, from which it diftils by wound- 
ing the bark, we find this fuppofed general blood poifeffing various 
properties : Thus the juice effufed from a wounded birch is confider- 
ably different from that poured out from an inciiion in the vine. 

Vegetables, like animals, contain an oil in two different ftates. 
That is, in feveral vegetables a certain quantity of oil is fuperabundant 
to their conftitution, is often lodged in diftinct refervoirs, and does not 
enter into the compofition of their other principles : in moft vegetables, 
again, another quantity of oil is combined, and makes a conltituent 
part of their fubftance. Of this lafl we formerly fpoke in our analyfis 
of vegetables by fire ; and it is the former we mean to confider, under 
the three following heads. 

i. Gross 
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I. Gross Oils. 

Gross Oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits, and in certain 
feeds ; from which they are commonly extracted by exprefiron, and are 
hence diftinguifhed by the name of Expnfed Oils. They are contained 
alfo in all the parts of all vegetables that have been examined, and may 
be forced out by vehemence of fire; but their qualities are much altered 
in the procefs by which they are extracted or difcovered, as we have 
feen under the foregoing head. 

Thei'e oils, in their common Mate, are not diiToluble either in vinous 
fpirits or in water, though by means of certain intermedia they may be 
united both with the oi,e and the other. Thus a fkilful interpolition of 
fugar renders them mifcible with water intowhat are called lohochs and 
oily draughts : by the intetvention of gnm or mucilage they unite with 
water into a milky fluid : by alkaline falts they are changed into a fope, 
which is mifcible both with water and fpiriluous liquors, and is perfectly 
dillolved by the later into an uniform transparent fluid. The addition 
of any acid to the fopy f lution attacks the alkaline fait; and the oil, 
which cf ccurfe feparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable 
change, that it now diffolves without any ir.te; medium in pure fpirit 
ef wine. 

Expreffcd oils, expofed to the cold, lofe their fluidity greatly : fome 
of them, in a fmall degree of cold, congeal into a confident mafs. 
Kept fcr fome time in a warm air, they become thin and highly ran- 
cid : their fofr, lubricating, and relaxing quality is changed into a fhavp 
acrimonious one : and in this (late, inftead of allaying, they occafion 
irritat : on ; inftead of obtunding corroiive humours, they corrode and 
inflame. Thefe oils are liable to the fame noxious alteration while con- 
tained in the original fubjects : hence nrifes the rancidity which the oily' 
feeds and kernels, as almonds and other feeds, arc fo liable to contract 
in keeping. Neverthelefs on triturating thefe feeds cr kernels with 
waiter, the oil, by the intervention of the other matter of the fub ; ect, 
unites with the water into an emulfion or milky liquor, which, infiead 
cf growing rancid, turns four on (landing. 

It appears then that fome kind of fermentation goes on in the pro- 
grefs of oils in the rancid (late ; and it would feem frcm fome experi- 
ments by Mr. Macqucr, that an acid is evolved, which rentiers them 
more foluble in fpirit of wine than before. From forae experiments 
of modern French chemifts oils are fuppofed to become rancid, in con- 
fluence of their having abforbed a portion of oxygen or the acidify- 
ing principle. 

In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 




to grow cold again, they are found to have acquired a greater decree cf 
confidence than, they had before, together with an acrid tafte. In a 
heat approaching to ignition, in elefc veflels, the greater! part of the 
.oil arifes m an empyreumatic date, a black ccai remaining behind. 

2. SEBA- 
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2. Sebaceous Matter. 

From the kernels of fome fruits, as that of the chocolate rut, wj 
obtain, inftead of fluid oil, a fubftance of a bntyraceous confiftence ; 
and from others, as the nutmeg, a .olid matter as firm as tallow. 
Thefe concretes are mod commodicufly extracted by boiling the fub- 
ftance in water : the febaceous matter, liquefied by the heat, feparates 
and arifes to the furfice, and renames its proper confidence as the li- 
quor cools. 

The fubftances of this clafs have the fame general properties with 
exprdfed oils, but are lefs difpofed to become rancid in keeping than 
moil of the common fluid oils. It is fupofed by the chemifts, that 
their thick confidence is owing to a larger admixture of the acidifying 
principle : for, in their ref lution by fire, they yield a vapour more 
lenfibly acid than the fluid oils; and fiu ; d oils, by the admixture of 
concentrated acids, are reduced to a thick or folid mafs. 

3. Essential Oils. 

Essential oils are obtained only from thofe vegetables, or parts of 
vegetables, that are confiderably odorous. They are the direct princi- 
ple, in which the odour, and oftentimes the wa:mth* pungency, and 
other active powers of the fubjecc, refide ; whence their name of Ej'.:i- 
ces or Effintial Gils. 

Effential oils are fecreted fluids ; and are often lodged in one part of 
the plant, while the reit are entirely void of them. Sometimes they 
are found in feparate fpaces or receptacles, visible by the naked eye, as 
in the rind of lemons, oranges, citrr ns, and many other fruits. Thefe 
receptacles may be broken by preffing the peel ; and the oil fquee^ed 
out is vifible in the form of very minute drops ; and if it is fqueezed 
out into the flame of a candle, it inflames, and terms a ftream of liquid 
fire ; hence, too, an oleofaccharum may be made, by rubbing the ex- 
terior furface of thefe peels with a piece of lump fug^r, which at once 
tears open thefe veficles, and abforbs their contained oil. 

EfTential oils unite with redtirisd ipirit of wine, and onrpofewith it 
one homoge-ieous tranfparent fluid ; th >ugh fome of them require for 
this purpofe a much larger proportion of fpint than others. The diffe- 
rence of their folubility perhaps depends on the quantity of difengaged 
acid ; that being found by Mr. Macquer not only to promote the folu- 
tion of effential oils, but even of thofe ot the unetuou, k'nd. Water 
alio, though it does net ciiTUvc their whole fubftance, may be made to 
imbibe fome portion of their moil lubtiie matter, i'o as to become con- 
fiderably impregnated with their flavour ; by the admixture of fugar, 
gum, the yolk of an z^-g, or alkaline fairs, they can be wholly diif ived 
or fufpended in water. Digetted with volatile alkali, they undergo 
various changes of colour, and fome of the lefs odorous acquire con- 
fiderable degrees of fragrance ; while fixed alkali univerfally iwpairs 
their odour. 

The fpecinc gravity of mod o f thefe oils is lefs than that of water: 
fome of them, however, are fa heavy <<.s to fink in water; but thefe 
varieties (haV be noticed wheo w-e come to their preparation. 

In 
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In the heat of boiling water, thefe oils totally exhale ; and they are 
commonly extracted from fubjects that contain them in confequence of 
this property. 

Effential oils, expofed for fome time to a warm air, fuffer an alte- 
ration very different from that which the expreffed undergo. Inflead 
of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually become 
thick, and at length harden into a folid brittle concrete ; with a re- 
markable diminution of their volatility, fragrancy, pungency, and 
warm ftimulating quality. In this ftate, they are found to confift of 
two kinds of matter ; a fluid oil, volatile in the heat of boiling water, 
and nearly of the fame quality with the original oil ; and of a groffer 
fubftance which remains behind, and which is not exhalable without a 
burning heat, or fuch as changes its nature and refolves it into an acid, 
empyreumatic oil, and a black coal. 

The admixture of a concentrated acid inftantly produces, in effen- 
tial oils, a change nearly fimilar to that which time effects. In mak- 
ing thefe kinds of mixtures, the operator ought to be on his guard ; 
for when a flrong acid, particularly that of nitre is poured haftily on 
an effential oil, a great heat and ebullition enfue, and the mixture 
burfts into flame with an explofion. The union of exprefTed oils with 
acid* is accompanied with much lefs conflict. 

4. Concrete Essential Oil. 

Some vegetables, as rofes and elecampane root, inftead of a fluid 
eifential oil, yield a fubftance poffeffing the fame general properties, 
but of a thick or febaceous confidence. This fubltance appears to be 
of as great volatility and fubtility of parts, as the fluid oils : it equally 
exhales in the heat of boiling water, and concretes on the furface of 
the colleded vapour. The total exhalation of this matter, and its 
concreting again into its original confident ftate, without any fepara- 
tion of it into a fluid and a folid part, diftinguifhes it from eifential 
oils that have been thickened or indurated by age or by acids. 

5. Camphor. 

Camphor is a folid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody parts 
of a certain Indian tree. It is volatile like effential oils, and foluble 
both in oils and ardent fpirits : it unites freely with water by the in- 
tervention of gum, but very fparingly and imperfectly by the other in- 
termedia that render oils inifcible with watery liquors. It differs from 
the febaceous as well as fluid effential oils, in fuffering no fenfible 
alteration from long keeping; in being totally exhalable, not only by 
the heat of boiling water, but in a warm air, without any change or 
fepara'ion of its parts, the laft particle that remains unexhaled appear- 
ing to be of the fame nature with the original camphor : in its re- 
ceiving no empyreumatic impreflion, and fuffering no refolution, from 
any degree of fire to which it can be expofed in clofe veffels, though 
readily combuftible in open air; in being diffolved by concentrated acids 
into a liquid form ; and in feveral other properties which it is needlefs 
to fpecify in this place. 

6. Resik 
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6. Resin. 

Essential oils, indurated by age or acids, are called Re/Ins. 
When the indurated mafs has been expofcd to the heat of boiling water, 
till its more fubtile part, or the pure cficntial oil that remained in it, 
has exhaled, the grofs matter left behind is likewife called rciin. We 
find, in jnany vegetables, refins analogous both to one and the other of 
thefe concretes ; fome containing a fubtile oil, feparable by the heat of 
boiling water, and others containing nothing that is capable of exhaling 
in that heat. 

Reims in general difiblve in rectified fpirit of wine, though fome of 
them much more difficultly than others : it is chiefly by means 'of this 
diffolvent that they are extracted from the fubjecls in which they are 
contained. They diflblve alfo in oils both expreffed and effential ; 
and may be united with watery liquors by means of the fame intermedia 
which tender the fluid oils mifcible with water. In a heat lefs than 
that of boiling water, they melt into an oily fluid ; and in this ftate 
they may be incorporated with one another. In their refolution by 
fire, in clofe veflels, the.y yield a manifeft acid, and a large quantity 
of empyreumatic oil. 

7. Gum. 

Gum differs from the foregoing fubftances in being uninflammable ; 
for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to allies, it never 
yields any flame. It differs remarkably alfo in the proportion of the 
principles into which it is refolved by fire ; the quantity of empyreu- 
matic oil being far lefs, and that of the acid far greater. In the heat 
of boiling water it fuffers no diflipation : nor does it liquefy like refins; 
but continues unchanged, till the heat be fo far increafed as to fcorch 
or turn it to a coal. 

By a little quantity of water, 'it is foftened into a vifcous adhefive 
mafs, called mucilage : by a larger quantity it is dill'' lved into a fluid, 
which proves more or lefs glutinous according to the proportion of gum. 
It does not diflblve in vinous fpirits, or in any kind of oil : neverthelefs, 
when foftened with water into a mucilage, it is cafily mifcible both with 
the fluid oils and with refins; which by this means become foluble in 
watery liquors along with the gum, and are thus excellently fitted for 
medicinal purpofes. 

This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous liquors, which has 
been kept a fecret in a few hands, appears to have been known to Br 
Grew. " I took (fays he) oil of anifeeo.s, and pouring it upon another 
*' body, I fo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into a perfect milk- 
'• white balfam or butter; by which means the oil became mingleable 
" with any vinous or watery liquor, eafily and inftantaneoufly diifolving 
f therein in the form of a milk. And note, this is done without the 
" leaft alteration of the fmell, tafte, nature, or operation of the faid oil. 
" By fomewhat the fame means any other ftillatitious oil may be tranf- 
" formed into a milk-white butter, and in like manner be mingled with 
'* water or any other liquor : which is of various ufe in medieine, and 
" what I find oftentimes very convcni-nit and advantageous to be done." 

(G 
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(Grew of Mixture, chap. v. utfi. i. § 7.) This inquiry has lately been 
further profecuted in the fir II volume of the Medical Obfervations pub- 
lilhed by a fociety of phyficians in London ; where various experiments 
are related, for rendering oils, both client ial and exprelfed, and diffe- 
rent umfiuous and refinous bodies, foluble in water by the mediation or 
gum. Mucilages have alio been ufed fcr fufpending crude mercury, 
and fame other ponderous and infoluble Substances : the mercury is 
by this means considerably divided; but the particles are very apt to 
run together or fubfide, if a pretty conftant agitation be not kept up. 

As oily and refinous fubftances are thus united to water by the means 
cf gum, fo gums may in like manner be united to Spirit of wine by the 
intervention of lefins and elfential oils ; though the Spirit does no: take 
up near fo much of the gum as water does of the oil or refin. 

Acid liquor", though they thicken pure oils, or render them con- 
fident, do not impede thediifolution of gum, or of oils blended with 
gum. Alkaline falts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, though 
they render pure oils foluble in water, prevent the folution of gum, and 
of mixtures of gum and oil. If any pure gum be diffolved in water 
the addition cf any alkali will occafion the gum to feparate, and fall to 
the bottom in a confident form ; if any oily or refinous body was pre- 
viously blended with the gum, this alio feparates, and either finks to 
the bottom, or riles to the top, according to its gravity. 

8. Gum-resin. 

By gum-refin is underftocd a mixture of gum and refin. Many ve- 
getables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component parts 
are fo intimately united, with the interpolation perhaps of fome other 
matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, may be confider- 
ed as a diftincT: kind of principle; the whole mafs dillblving almoft 
equally in aqueous and in fpiritous liquors ; and the Solutions being not 
turbid or milky, like thf fe of the groffer mixtures of gum and refin, but 
perfectly tranfp-arent. Such is the aftringent matter of biftort-root, and 
the bit'tcr matter of gentian. It were to be wifhed that we had fome 
particular name for this kind of matter; as the term Gum-refin is ap- 
propriated to the groffer mixtures, in which the gummy and refinous 
parts are but loofely joined, and eafily feparable from each other. 

We Shall afterwards find that it will be convenient to imitate this na- 
tural combination by art. As the effects ol medicines very generally de- 
pend on their Solubility in the ftomach, it is often neceffary to brinf 
their more infoluble parts, Such as refinous and oily matters, into the 
flate of gum-refin : this is done, as we have mentioned in the former 
article, by the mediation of mucilage. By this management thefe mat- 
ters become much more foluble in the Stomach ; and the liquor thus 
prepared is called an emulfion. 

9. Saline Matter. 

Of the Saline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which have 
hitherto been but little examined, the Sweet and the acid ones are the 
molt plentiful and the bell known. 

There, have lately, however, been difcovered a considerable variety of 
4 falts 
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falts in different vegetables. The mild fixed alkali, which was formerly 
confidered as a product of the fire, has been obtained from almoft all 
plants by macerating them in acids ; the vegetable alkali is the mod 
common, but the mineral is alfo found in the marine plants. Befides 
the fixed alkali, feveral other falts have been detected in different vege- 
tables ; fuch as vitriolated tartar, common fait, Glauber's fait, nitre, 
febrifuge fait, and felenite. From fome experiments, too, the volatile 
alkali has been fuppofed to exifl ready formed in many plants of the 
cruciform or tetradynamian tribe. 

It is, however, to be underftocd, that though fome of thefe falts are 
really products of vegetation, others of them are frequently adventi- 
tious, being imbibed from the foil without any change produced by 
the functions of the vegetable. 

The juices of vegetables, expofed to a heat equal to that of boiling 
water, fuffer generally no other change than the evaporation cf their 
watery parts ; the faline matter remaining behind, with fuch of the 
other fixed parts as were blended with it in the juice. From many 
plants, after the exhalation of great part of the water, the faline mat- 
ter gradually feparates in keeping, and concretes into little folid maflbs, 
leaving the other fubftances dilTolved or in a moift ftate ; from others, 
no means have yet been found of obtaining a pure concrete fait. 

The falts more peculiarly native and eifential to vegetables are the 
fweet and the four ; thefe two are frequently blended together in the 
fame vegetable, and fometimes pafs into each other at different ages 
of the plants. Of the four falts feveral kinds are known in pharmacy 
and in the arts ; fuch as thofe of forrel, of lemons, oranges, citrons, 
&c. The faccharine falts are alfo obtained from a great number of 
vegetables ; they may in general be eafily difcovered by their fweet 
talte : the fugar-cane is the vegetable from which this faline matter is 
procured in greateft quantity and with mod profit in commerce. For 
its medicinal and chemical properties we refer to the article Sugar. 

The fweet and four falts above mentioned diffolve not only in water, 
like other faline bodies, but many of them, particularly the fweet, in 
rectified fpirit alfo. The grofs oily and gummy matter, with which 
they are almoft always accompanied in the fubject, diffolves freely along 
with them in water, but is by fpirit in great meafure left behind. 
Such heterogeneous matters as the fpirit takes up, are almoft com- 
pletely retained by it, while the fait concretes ; but of thofe which 
water takes up, a confiderable part always adheres to the fait. Hence 
eifential falts, as they are called, prepared in the common manner from 
the watery juices of vegetables, are always found to partake largely of 
the other foluble principles of the fubject ; while thofe extracted by 
fpirit of wine are more pure. By means of rectified fpirit, forns pro- 
ductions of this kind may be freed from their impurities. Perfect fac- 
charine concretions obtained from many of our indigenous fweets may 
be thus purified. 

There is another kind of faline matter obtained from fome refmous 
bodies, particularly from benzoin, which is of a different nature from 
the foregoing, and is a peculiar acid, foluble both in water and in vinous 
fpiiits, though difficultly and fparindy in both : They fliew feveral evi- 
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dent marks of acidity, have a fmell like that of the refin from which 
they are obtained, exhale in a heat equal to that of boiling water, or 
a little greater, and are inflammable in the fire. 

10. Farina or Flour. 

This fubflance partakes of the nature of gum, but has more tafle, 
is more fermentable, and much more nutritive. It abounds in very 
many, vegetables, and is generally depofited in certain parts, feemingly 
for the purpofe of its being more advantageoufly accommodated to their 
nourifiiment and growth. Several of the bulbous and other roots, 
fuch as thofe of potatoes, briony, thofe from which caflava is extracted, 
falep and many others, contain a great quantity of a white facula re- 
fembling and really polfefling the properties of farina. The plants of 
the leguminous tribe, fuch as peas and beans, are found alfo to abound 
with this matter. But the largeft quantity of farina refides in grains, 
which are therefore called farinaceous. Of this kind are wheat, rye, 
barley, cats, rice, and other fimilar plants. 

At firft fight farina appears to be one homogeneous fubflance : it is, 
however, found to be a compound of three different and feparable parts. 
To iiiuftrate this, we fhall take as an example the farina of wheat, be- 
ing the vegetable which affords it in greateft quantity, and in its mod 
perfect ftate. To feparate thefe different parts, we form a pafte with 
any quantity of flour and cold water ; we fufpend this pafte in a bag of 
muflin or fuch like cloth ; we next let fall on it a ftream of cold water 
from fome height, and the bag may now and then be very gently fqueez- 
ed ; the water in its defcent carries down with it a very fine white powder, 
which is received along with the water in a vefiel placed below the 
bag: The procefs muft be continued till no more of this white powder 
comes off, which is known by the water that partes through the bag 
ceafing to be of a milky colour. The procefs being now finifhed, the 
farina is found to be feparated into three different fubftances : the'glu- 
tinous or vegeto-animal part remains in the bag ; the amylum or 
ftarch is depofited from the water which has been received in the vefTel 
placed below the bag ; and, laftly, a mucous matter is held diflblved 
in the fame water from which the ftarch has been depofited : This mu- 
cous part may be brought to the confidence of honey, by evaporating 
the water which kept it in folution. 

Thefe feveral parts are found alfo to differ remarkably in their fenfible 
and chemical properties. The vegeto-animal part is of a whitifh grey 
colour, is a tenacious, duftile, and elaftic matter, partly poffeffing the 
texture of animal membranes. Diddled in a retort, it yields, like all 
animal matters, a volatile alkali ; and its coal affords no fixed alkali. 
It is not only infoluble, but even indiffufible, in water ; both which 
appear from its remaining in the bag after long continued lotions. Like 
gums, it is infoluble in alcohol, in oils, or ether; but it is alfo infoluble 
in water, and yields on diftillation products very different from thofe 
afforded by gums: It is therefore of an animal nature, and approaches 
perhaps nearer to the coagulable lymph of animals than to any other 
fubflance. 

The 
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The fixed alkali, by means of heat, diffolves the gluten vegeto-ani* 
male, but when it is precipitated from this folution by means of acids, 
it is found to have loft its elafticity. The mineral acids and efpe- 
cially the nitrous, are alfo capable of dhTolving the vegeto-animal 
part of the farina. 

The ftarch, amylum, or the amylaceous matter, makes the principal 
part of the farina. As we before noticed, it is that fine powder depo- 
fited from the water which had pervaded the entire farina: it is of a 
greyifh white colour, but can be rendered much whiter by making it 
undergo a certain degree of fermentation. Starch is infoluble in cold 
water ; but in hot water it forms a tranfparent glue ; hence the neceffity 
of employing cold water in feparating it from the vegeto-animal part. 
Diftilled in a retort, it yields an acid phlegm ; and its coal affords, like 
other vegetables, a fixed alkaline fait. As ftarch forms the greateft 
part of the farina, it is probably the principal nutritive constituent in 
bread. 

The mucous, or rather the mucofo faccharine matter, is only in a 
very fmall quantity. This fubftance on diftillation is found to exhibit 
the phenomena of fugar. The ufe of this matter feems to be that of 
producing the vinous fermentation : and we may obferve that the pre- 
paration of good bread probably depends on a proper proportion of the 
three different parts above defcribed; viz. that the vinous fermentation 
is promoted by the mucofo-faccharine part, the acetous by the ftarch, 
and the putrid by the gluten vegeto-animale. From different ftates or 
degrees of thefe feveral ftages of fermentation the qualities of p-ood 
bread are probably derived. What remains on this very important 
fubjecT: will be taken up when we come tc fpeak of wheat in the Mate- 
ria Medica. 

11. Of the Colouring Matter of Vegetables. 

The colouring matter of vegetables feems to be of an intermediate 
nature between the gummy and refinous part. It isequally well extracted 
by water and by rectified fphit from many plants : it is alfo, however, 
procurable in the form of a lake, not at all foluble in either of thefe 
menftrua. It would feem that the colouring matter, ftrictly fo called, 
has hitherto eluded the refearches of chemifts. It is only the bafe or 
nidus, in which the real colouring matter is embodied, that chemiitry has 
as yet reached ; and on the chemical properties of this bafe, colours are 
capable of being extracted by different menftrua, and of being varioufly 
accommodated to the purpofes of dying. The fubftances from which 
the colours of vegetables are immediately derived, is without doubt a very 
fubtile body. Since plants are known to lofe their colour when excluded 
from the light of the fun, there is reafon to think that the i?nmediatcly 
colouring fubftance is primarily derived from the matter of the fun, 
fomewhat elaborated by vegetable life. 

Many of thefe dyes are evolved or varioufly modified by chemical ope- 
rations. Thus a colouring matter is fomewhat depofited in the form of 
afecu/a during the putrefaction of the vegetable; in others it is evolved 
or changed by alum, by acids, or by alkali. We may alfo obferve, that 
any part of the vegetable may be the bafe of the colouring matter. This 
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appears from the folubility of the different dyes in their proper men- 
ftrua ; and in theft folutions we have not been able to feparate the real 
colouring matter from the bafe in which it is invifcated. After all, then, 
we muft conclude, that a full inveftigatioh of this fubjetf more properly 
belongs to the fublimer parts of chemiftry, than to the bufmefs in 
which we are at prefent engaged. 

The colouring drugs will be confidered in their proper places. 

In finifhing our hiftory of the vegetable kingdom, it only remains 
that we mould offer f me 

General Gbfeivatlons on the foregoing Principles. 

1. Essential oils, as already obferved, are obtainable only from 
a few vegetables : but grofs oil, relin, gum, and faline matter, appear 
to be common, in greater or lefs proportion, to all ; fome abounding 
more with one, ana others with another. 

2. The feveral principles are in many cafes intimately combined ; 
fo as to be extracted together from the fubject, by thofe difTol vents, 
in which fome of them Separately could not be diffolved. Hence wa- 
tery infufions and fpiiituous tinctures of a plant, contain reflectively 
mc re fubltances than thofe of which water or fpirit is the proper dif- 
folvent. 

3. After a plant has been fufficiently infufed in water, all that fpirit 
extracts from the tefiduum may be confidered as confiding wholly of 
fuch matter as directly belongs to the action of fpirit. And on the 
contrary, when fpirit is applied firft, all that water extracts afterwards 
may be confdered as confuting only of that matter of which water is 
the direct difTolver.t. 

4. If a vegetable fubflance, containing all the principles we have 
enumerated, be boiled in water, the effential oil, whether fluid or con- 
crete, and the camphor, and volatile effential fait, will gradually ex- 
hale with the fleam of the water, and may be collected by receiving 
the fleam in proper veffels placed beyond the action of the heat. The 
other principles not being volatile in this degree of heat, remain be- 
hind : the grofs oil and febaceous matter float on the top : the gummy 
and falir.e ikbftance, and a part of the refin, are diffolved by the water, 
and may be obtained in a folid form by (training the liquor, and ex- 
poiing it to a gentle heat till the water has exhaled. The red of the 
refin, ftill retained by the fubject, may be extracted by fpirit of wine, 
and feparated in its proper form by exhaling the fpirit. On thefe 
foundations, moft of the fubftances contained in vegetables may be 
extracted, and obtained in a pure ftate, however they may be com- 
pounded together in the fubject* 

5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally difen- 
gaged from the others, lying in diftinct receptacles, within the fubject, 
or extravafated and accumulated on the furface. Tims, in the dried 
roots of angelica, cut longitudinally, the microfcope difcovers veins of 
refin. In the flower-cups of hypericum, and the leaves of the orano-e- 
tree, transparent points are diftinguiihed by the naked eye : which, at 
firft view, feem to be holes, but on a clofer examination, are found to 
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be little veficles filled with efTential oil. In the bark of the fir, pine, 
larch, and fome other trees, the oily rece ptac les are extremely nume- 
rous, and fo copiouily fupplied with the oily and relinotis fluid, that 
they frequently burft, efpecially in the warm climates, and difcharge 
their contents in great quantities. The Acacia tree in Egypt, and 
the plumb and cherry in Europe yield almoft pure gummy exudations. 
From a fpecies of aih is fecreted the f dine fweet fubftance manna ; and 
the only kind of fugar with which the antients were acquainted, appears 
to have been a natural exudation from the cane. 

6. The foregoing principles are, as far as is known, all that naturally 
exift in vegetables ; and all that art can extract from them, without 
fuch operations as change their nature, and deftroy their original qua- 
lities. In one or more of thefe principles, the colour, fmell, tafte, and 
medicinal virtues, of the fubject, are generally found concentrated. 

7. In fome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity refides in one 
principle. Thu«, in fweet almonds, the only medicinal principle is a 
grofs oil; in horfe-radifh root, an effemial oil; in jalap root, a refm; 
in marfh-mallow root, a gum ; in the leaves of forrel, an acid. 

8. Others have one kind of virtue refiding in one principle, and ano- 
ther in another. Thus Peruvian bark has an aftringent re(in, and a bit- 
ter gum ; wormwood, a ftrong-flavoured efTential oil, and a bitter 
gum-refm. 

9. The grofs infipid oils and febaceous matters, the fimple infipid 
gums, and the fweet and acid faline fubftances, feem to agree both in 
their medicinal qualities, and in their pharmaceutic properties. 

10. But efTential oils, refins, and gum-refms, differ much in differ- 
ent fubjects. As efTential oils are univerfally the princip^ of odour in 
vegetables, it is obvious that they muft differ in this refpecl as much as 
the fubjects from which they are obtained. Refins frequently partake 
of the oil, and eonfequently of the differences depending on it ; with 
this farther diverfity, that the grofs refinous part often contains other 
powers than thofe which refide in oils. Thus from wormwood a refm 
may be prepared, containing not only the ftrong fmell and flavour, but 
likewife the whole bittemefs of the herb ; from which laft quali'y 
the oil is entirely free. The bitter, aftringent, purgative, and emetic 
virtue of vegetables, generally refide in different forts of refinous mat - 
ter, either pure or blended with gummy and faline parts ; of which 
kind of combination there are many fo intimate, that the component 
parts can fcarcely be feparated from each other, the whole compound 
diftblving almoft equally in aqueous and fpirituous menftrua. 

1 1. There are fume fubftances alfb, which, from their being totally 
foluble in water, and not in fpirit, may be efteemed to be mere gums; 
but which, neverthelefs, pofTefs virtues never to be found in the fimple 
gums. Such are the aftringent gum called acacia, and the purgative 
gum extracted from aloes. 

12. It is fuppofed that vegetables contain certain fubtile principles 
different in different plants, of too great tenuity to be collected in their 
pure ftate, and of which oils, gums, and refins are only the matrices or 
vehicles. This inquiry however is foreign to the purpofes of pharmacy, 
which is concerned only about groffer and rr.oxz ienlible objects. When 
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ve obtain from an odoriferous plant an effential oil, containing in a fmall 
cornpafs the whole fragranre of a large quantity of the lubject, our in- 
tentions are equally anfwered, whether the fubftance of the oil be the 
direct odorous matter, or whether a fragrant principle more fubtile than 
itfelf is diffufed through it. And when this oil, in long keeping, lofes 
its odour, and becomes a refm,it is equal, in regard to the prefent con- 
^derations whether the efFcd happens from the avolation of a fubtile 
principle, or from a change produced in the fubftance of the oil itfelf. 



S E C T. II. 

ANIMALS. 

FROM the hiftory we have already given of the vegetable kingdom, 
our details on animal fubftances may, in many particulars, be con- 
siderably abridged. All animals are fed on vegetables, either directly or 
by the intervention of other animals. No part of their fubftance is de- 
rived from any other fources except water and air. The fmall quantity 
of fait ufed by man and fome other animals, is only necefTary as a fea- 
foning, or as a flimulus to the ftomach. As all animal matter then is 
derived from vegetables we accordingly find that the former is capable of 
being refolved into the fame principles as thofe of the latter. Thus, by 
repeated diftillations, we obtain from animal fubftances the fame prox- 
imate principles which we found in vegetables. But though the prin- 
ciples of vegetable and animal fubftances are fundamentally the fame, yet 
thefe principles are combined in a very different manner. It is exceed, 
ingly rare that animal fubftances are capable of the vinous or acetous 
fermentations ; and the putrefactive, into which they run remarkably 
faft, is alfo different in fome particulars from the putrefaction of ve- 
getables ; the fmell is much more offenfive, in the putrefaction of 
animal than of vegetable fubftances. The putrefaction of urine is in- 
deed accompanied with a peculiar fetor, by no means fo intolerable as 
that of other animal matters : this is probably owing to the pungency 
derived from the volatile alkali. When analyfed by a deftructive heat, 
animals afford products very different from thofe of vegetables : the 
empyreumatic oil has a particular, and much more fetid odour ; and die 
volatile fait, inftead of being an acid, as it is in moft vegetables, is found 
in animals to be a volatile alkali. Chemifts have fpoken of an acid pro- 
curable from animal fubftances ; and indeed certain parts of animal 
bodies are found to yield a fait of this kind ; but it by no means holds 
with animal fubftances in general ; and though the proofs to the con- 
trary were even conclufive, it is confeffedly in fo fmall a quantity as not 
to deferve any particular regard. In fome animals, however, an acid 
exifts, uncombined and ready formed in their bodies. This is parti- 
cularly manifeft in fome infects, efpecially ants, from which a 
peculiar acid is procured by boiling them in water. The folid parts 
of animal bodies, as the mufcles, teguments, tendons, cartilages, and 
even the bones, when boiled with water, give a gelatinous matter or 
glue refembling the vegetable gums, but much more adhefive. We 
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muft, however, except the horny parts and the hair, which feem to be 
little faluble either in water or in the liquors of the ftomach. The acids, 
the alkalies, and quicklime are alfo found to be powerful folvents of 
animal matters. It is from the folid parts that the greateft quantity of 
volatile alkali is obtained; it arifes along with a very fetid empyreumatic 
oil, from which it is in fome meafure feparated by repeated rectifications. 
This fait is partly in a fluid, and partly in a concrete ftate : and from 
its having been antiently prepared in the greateft quantity from the 
horns of the hart, it has been called fait or Jp'irit nfhartjhorn. Volatile 
alkali is, however, procurable from all animals, and from almoft every 
part of animal-bodies, except fat. Tho' we are fometimes able to pro- 
cure fixed alkali from an animal cinder, yet it is probable that this fait 
did not make any part of the living animal, but rather proceeded from 
the introduction of fome faline matter, incapable of being aflimilated by 
the functions of the living creature. 

In fpeaking of the fluid parts of animals, we fhould firft examine the 
general fluid, or blood, from whence the reft are fecreted. The blood, 
which at firft fight appears to be' an homogeneous fluid, is compofed of 
feveral parts, eafilyfeparable from each other, and which the micro- 
fcope can even perceive in its uncoagulated ftate. On allowing it to 
(land at reft, and to be expofed to the air, it feparates into what are 
called the craffamentum and the ferum. The craffamentum, or cruor, 
chiefly confifts of the red globules, joined together by another fubftance, 
called the coagulable lymph :' the chemical properties of thefe globules 
are not as yet undcrftood ; but they feem to contain the greateft quanti- 
ty of the iron found in the blood. The ferum is a yellowifti fub-vifcid 
liquor, having little fenfible tafte or fmell : at a heat of 1 56 of Faren- 
heit, it coagulates. This coagulation of the ferum is alfo owing to its 
containing a matter of the fame nature with that in the craffamentum, 
viz. the coagulable lymph: whatever, then, coagulates animal blood, 
produces that effect: on this concrefcible part. Several caufes and many 
different fubftances, are capable of effecting this coagulation ; fuch as 
contact of air, heat, alcohol, mineral acid, and their combinations with 
earths, as alum, and fome of the metallic falts. The more perfect 
neutral falts are found to prevent the coagulation, fuch as common 
fait and nitre. 

Of the fluids fecreted from the blood, there are a great variety in 
men and other animals. The excrementitious and redundant fluids, 
afford in general the greateft quantity of volatile alkali and empyreu- 
matic oil : fome of the fecreted fluids, on a chemical analyfis, yield pro- 
ducts in fome degree peculiar to themfelves. Of this kind is the urine, 
which is found to contain in the greateft abundance the noted fait form- 
ed from the phofphoric acid and volatile alkali. The fat, too, differs 
from the other animal matters, in yielding by diftillation a ftrong acid, 
but no volatile alkali. There is alfo much variety in the quantity and 
ftate of the combination of the faline and other matters in different 
fecreted fluids ; but for a fuller inveftigation of this and other parts of 
the fubject, we refer to the doctrines of Anatomy, Phyfiology, and 
Chemiftry ; with which it is more immediately connected than with 
the Elements of Pharmacy. 
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Animal oils and fats, like the grofs oils of vegetables, are not of them- 
felves foluble either in water or vinous fpirit : but they may be united 
with water by the intervention of gum or mucilage. Moft of them 
may be changed into fope by fixed alkaline falts ; and be thus rendered 
mifcible with fpirit, as well as water. 

The odorous matter of fome odoriferous animal fubftances, as muflc, 
civet, caftor, is like eflential oil, foluble in fpirit of wire, and volatile 
in the heat of boiling water. Carthufer relates, 1 that from caftor an 
actual effential oil has been obtained in a very fmall quantity, but of an 
exceedingly ftrong diffufive fmell. 

The veficating matter of cantharides, and thofe parts of fundry ani- 
mal fubftances in which their peculiar lafte refides, are diiTolved by 
rectified fpirit, and f'eem to have fome analogy with refins and gummy 
refins. 

The gelatinous principle of animals like the gum of vegetables, dif- 
folves in water, but not in fpirit or in oils : like gums alfo, it renders oils 
and fats mifcible with water into a milky liquor. 

Some infects, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid juice, 
which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. 

There are, however, fundry animal juices which differ greatly, 
even in thefe general kinds of properties, from the correfponding ones 
of vegetables. Thus animal ferum, which appears analogous to vege- 
table gummy juices, has this remarkable difference, that though it 
mixes uniformly with cold or warm water, yet on confiderably heat- 
ing the mixture, the animal-matter feparates from the watery fluid, 
and concretes into a folid mafs. Some phyficians have been apprehen- 
iive, that the heat of the body, in certain difeafes might rife to fuch a 
degree, as to produce this dangerous or mortal concretion of the ferous 
humours : but the heat requiiite for this effect is greater than the hu- 
man body appears capable of fuftaining, being nearly about the middle 
point between the greateft human heat commonly obferved and that 
of boiling water. 

The foft and fluid parts of animals are ftrongly difpefed to run into 
putrefaction ; they putrify much fooner than vegetable matters ; and 
when corrupted, prove more offenfive. 

This procefs takes place, in fome degree, in the bodies of living ani- 
mals, as often as the juices ftagnate long, or are prevented, by an ob- 
ftruction of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their more vo- 
latile and corruptible parts. 

During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated ; all the humours 
become gradually thinner, and the fibrous parts more lax and tender. 
Hence the tympany, which fucceeds the corruption of any of the vif- 
cera, or the imprudent fuppreffion of dyfenteries by aftringents ; and 
the weaknefs and laxity of the veflels obfervable in fcurvies, &c. 

The craffamentum of human blood changes, by putrefaction, into a 
dark livid coloured liquor ; a few drops of which tinge the ferum with 
a tawny hue, like the ichor of fores and dyfenteric fluxes. 

Putrid craffamentum alfo changes a large quantity of recent urine to 

a flame-coloured water, fo common in fevers and in the fcurvy. This 

mixture, after Handing ar. hour or two, gathers a cloud refembimg 
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what is feen in the crude water of acute diftempers, with fome oily mat- 
ter on the furface like the fcum which floats on icorbutic urine. 

The fcrum of the blood depofites, in putrefaction, a fediment refcm- 
bling well digefted pus, and changes to a faint olive-green. A ferum 
fo far putrefied as to become green, is perhaps never to be feen in the 
veffels of living animals; but in dead bodies this ferum is to be diftin- 
guifhed by the green colour which the flelh acquires in corrupting. In 
falted meats, this is commonly afcribed to the brine, but erroneoufly; 
for that has no power of giving this colour, but only of qualifying the 
tafte, and in fome degree the ill effects, of corrupting aliments. In 
foul ulcers and other fores, where the ferum is left to ftagnate long, the 
matter is likewife found of this colour, and is then always acrimonious. 

The putrefaction of animal fubftances is prevented or retarded by moft 
faline matters, even by the fixed and volatile alkaline falts, which have 
generally been fuppofed to produce a contrary effect. Cf all the falts 
that have been tried fea-falt feems to refill putrefaction the lead : in 
fmall quantities, it even accelerates the procefs. The vegetable bitters, 
as chamomile flowers, are much ft ronger antifeptics, not only preferving 
flefh long uncorrupted, but likewife fomewhat correcting it when putrid: 
the mineral acids have this laft effect in a more remarkable degree. Vi- 
nous fphits, aromatic and warm fubftances, and the acrid plants, falfely 
called alkalefcent, as fcurvy-grafs and horfe radilh, are found alfo to re- 
fill putrefaction. Sugar and camphor are found to be powerfully anti- 
feptic. Fixed air, or the aerial acid, is likewife thought to refift putre- 
faction ; but above all the nitrous air is found to be the moft effectual 
in preferving animal bodies from corruption. The lift of the feptics, 
or of thofe fubftances that promote putrefaction, is very fliort ; and 
fuch a property has only been difcovered in calcareous earths and mag- 
nefia, and a very few falts, which have thefe earths for their bafes. 

It is obfervable, that notwithftanding the ftrong tendency of animal 
matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them, with the admixture 
of vegetables, inftead of putrefying, turn four. Sir John Pringle has 
found, that animal-flefh in fubftance, beaten up with bread or other 
farinaceous vegetable and a proper quantity of water, into the con- 
fiftence of a pap, and kept in a heat equal to that of the human body, 
grows in a little time four ; while the vegetable matters, without the 
flcfh, fuffer no fuch change. 

It was obferved in the preceding fection, chat feme few vegetables in 
the refolution of them by fire, difcoverfome agreement, in their matter, 
with bodies of the animal kingdom ; yielding a volatile alkaline fait in 
confiderable quantity, with little cr no acid, or fixed alkali, which the 
generality of vegetables afford. In animal fubftances alfo, there are 
fome exceptions to the general analyfis ; from animal fats, as we be- 
fore obferved, inftead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor is obtained; 
and their empyreumatic oil wants the peculiar offenfivenefs of the 
ether animal oils. 
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SECT. III. 

MINERALS. 

I. Oils and Bitumens. 

IN the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil called naphtha ox petroleum, 
floating on the furface of waters, or ilfuing from clefts of rocks, par- 
ticularly in the eaflern countries, of a ftrong fmell very different from 
that of vegetable or animal oils, almoft as limpid as water, highly 
inflammable, not foluble in fpirit of wine, and more averfe to union 
with water than any other oils. 

There are different forts of thefe mineral oils, more or lefs tinged, 
of a more or lefs agreeable, and a ftronger or weaker fmell. By the 
admixture of concentrated acids, which raife no great heat or conflict 
with them, they become thick, and at length confident ; and in thefe 
ftates aie called bitumens. 

Ti;efe thickened or concreted oils, like the correfponding products of 
the vegetable kingdom, are generally foluble in fpirit of wine, but much 
more difficultly, more fparingly, and for the moft part only partially ; 
they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to be conflderably ftronger 
than vegetable products. Their fmells are various ; but all of them, 
cither in the natural ftate, when melted or fet on fire, yield a peculiar 
kind of ftrong fcent, called from them bituminous. 

The folid bitumens are, amber, jet, afphaltum, or bitumen of Judea, 
and foffil or pit-coal. All thefe bitumens when diftilled, give out an 
odorous phlegm, or water, more or lefs coloured and faline ; an acid, 
frequently in a concrete ftate ; an oil, at firft refembling the native 
petrolea, but foon becoming heavier and thicker ; and, laftly, a quan- 
tity cf volatile alkali is obtained : the refiduum is a charry matter, 
differing in its appearances according to the nature of the bitumen 
which had been analyfed. 

From the obfervations of feveral naturalifts, it is probable that all bi- 
tumens are of vegetable and animal origin ; that the circumftances by 
which they differ from the refinous and other oily matters of vegetables 
and animals, are the natural effefts of time, or of an alteration produced 
on them by mineral acids ; or perhaps they are the effect of both thefe 
caufes combined. This opinion is the more probable, fince bitumens, 
on a chemical analyfis, yield oil and volatile alkali ; neither of which 
are found in any other minerals. 

II. Earths. 

Under the mineral earths are included ftcnes ; thefe being no other 
than earths in an indurated ftate. — The different kinds of thefe bodies 
hitherto taken notice of, are the following. 

I. Earths foluble in the nitrous, muriatic, and vegetable acids, but not at all 
or exceeding fparingly in the vitriolic acid. When previoujly difolved in 
other acids, they are precipitated by the addition of this lajl, which thus 

unites 
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unites with the in into injipid, or nearly injipid concretes, fcarctly, or fame* 
times not, folublc in water. 

Of th's kind are, 

1. The mineral calcareous earth : diflinguijhed by its being convertible in 
a Jlrong jire, without addition, into an acrimonious calx called quicklime. 
This earth occurs in a variety of forms in the mineral kingdom. The 
fine foft chalk, the coarfer lime (tones, the hard marbles, the tranfpa- 
rent fpars, the earthy matter contained in waters, and which feparating 
from them, incruftates the fides of the caverns, or hangs like ificles from 
the top; receiving from its different appearances different appellations. 
How ftrongly foever fome of thefe bodies have been recommended for 
particular medicinal purpofes, they are only fundamentally different 
forms of this calcareous earth; fimple pulverization depriving them of 
the fuperficial characters by which they were diftinguifhed in the mafs. 
Moft of them generally contain a greater or lefs admixture of fome of the 
indiffoluble kinds of earths ; which, however, affects their medicinal 
qualities no otherwife than by the addition which it makes to their bulk. 
Chalk appears to be one of the pureft ; and is therefore in general pre- 
ferred. They all burn into a ftrong quicklime : in this ltate a part 
of them diffolves in water, which thus becomes impregnated with the 
aftringent and lithontriptic powers that have been erroneoufly afcribed 
to fome of the earths in their natural ftate. 

During the calcination of calcareous eai ths, a large quantity of elaftic 
vapour is difcharged : the abfence of this fluid is the caufe of the caufti- 
city of quick lims, and of its folubility in water in the form of lime-water. 
For a more full account of this fubjecT:, fee the articles Fixed Air, 
Lime-Water, and Caustic Ley. 

2. The animal calcareous earth : burning into quicklime like the mineral. 
Of this kind are oyfter-fhells, and all the marine fhells that have been 
examined ; though with fome variation in the ftrength of the quick, 
lime produced from them. 

3. Ponderous earth, called alfo Barytes : difl'inguijhable from the former 
by fuperior fpecific gravity, being about twice the weight of an equal bulk of 
Lime. The nature of this kind of earth has not been long known, and 
it was not received into the lift of the materia medica till the laft edition 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. For its peculiarities and habitudes 
fee the article Barytes. 

II. Earths folnble with eafe in the vitriolic as 'well as other acids , and yield- 
ing, in all other combinations therewith, faline concretes fcluble in water. 

1 . Magnefia alba : compofmg with the vitriolic acid a bitter purgative 
fait. This earth has not yet been found naturally in a pure ftate. It is 
obtained from the purging mineral waters and their falts ; from the 
bitter liquor which remains after the cryftallization of fea-falt from fea- 
water; from the fluid which remains uncryftallized in the purifaction 
of fome forts of rough nitre. It alfo occurs in mixture with other earths, 
in different ftones as in fope rock and others. 

2. Aluminous earth : compofmg with the vitriolic acid a very ajlringent 
fait. This earth alfo has been Jeldorn found naturally pure. It is obtained 

from 
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from alum ; which is no other than a combination of it with the vi- 
triolic acid. 

III. Earths which by digejlion ivith acids arc not at all diffolved. 

1. CryRalline earth: naturally hard, fo as to pile f re with feel ; 
Becoming friable in a pong firt. Of this kind are flints, cryftals, &c. 
which appear to confift of one and the fame earth, differing in the 
purity, hardefs, and tranfparency of the mafs. 

2. Talky earth: not piling fre ivith jlal, and fcarccly alterable by a 
•vehement f re. The maffes of this earth are generally of a fibrous or 
leafy texture ; more or lefs pellucid, bright or glittering, fmoolh and 
unctuous to the touch ; too flexible and elaftic to be eafily pulvcrifed ; 
and foit, fo as to be cut with a knife. 

III. Metals. 

Cf metals, the next divifion of mineral bodies, the moil obvious 
characters are, their peculiar brightnefs, perfect opacity, and great 
weight ; the lighted of them is feven, and the heaviefl upwards of 
nineteen,, times heavier than an equal bulk of water. 

To underhand the writers in cherniftry, it is proper to be informed 
that metals are fubdivided into the per/eft, the imperfeB, and the Jemi- 
victals. 

Thnfe poflefied of ductility and malleability, and which are not fen- 
fibly altered by very violent degrees of heat, are called p?rfe8 mitals ; 
Of thefe there are three ; gold, diver, and platina. It is, however, pro- 
bable, that the mark of their indeftructibility by fire is only relative : 
and indeed, modern chemifts have been able, by a very intenfe degree 
of heat to bring gold into the ftate of a calx, or fomething very nearly 
refembling it. 

Thofe metallic fubftances which poiTefj the ditlinctive properties of the 
perfect metals, but in a lefs degree, are called the impcrjecl metals : 
Thefe are, copper, iron, tin, and lead. 

Laftly, thofe bodies having the metallic chara&ers in the moft im- 
perfect ftate, that is to fay, thofe which have no ductility and the leaft 
fixity in the fire, are diftinguifhed by the name of fcmi-metals : Thefe 
are, antimony, bifmuth, zinc, cobalt, nickel, mangancfe, and arfenic; 
which laft might be rather confidered as the boundary between the 
metallic and the faline bodies. 

Mercury has been generally ranked in a clafs by itfelf. 

All metallic bodies, when heated in clofe veffels, melt or fufe. This 
ftifion takes place at different degrees ot heat in different metals ; and it 
does not appear that this procefs produces any c"hange in the metals, 
provided it be conducted in clofe veffels. Metals, expofed to the com- 
bined action of air and fire, are converted into earth-like fubftances 
called calces : by this procefs, called calcination, the metal fuffers remark- 
able changes. From the diftinctive marks we have before given of the 
metallic bodies, it will be obvious, that the perfect metals are molt 
flowly, the imperfect more quickly, and the femi-metals moft eafily and 

fooncft, 
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fooneft, affected in this operation. This earth-like powder, cr calx, is 
found to po fiefs no metallic afpe«ft, but is confiderably heavier than the 
metal before its calcination : it has no longer any affinity with metallic 
bodies, nor even with the metal from which it has been produced, 

Befides this method of calcining metals by air and tire, they may 
likewife be brought into the ftate of calx, by diiTolving them in acid-, 
from which they maybe afterwards freed by evaporating the acid, or 
by adding to the folution an alkaline fait. Metals may be alfo calcin- 
ed by detonation with nitre. This change in their obvious properties 
is generally accompanied with a remarkable alteration in their medi- 
cinal virtues : thus quickfilver, taken into the body in its crude 
ftate and undivided, feems inactive, but proves, when calcined by tire, 
even in frmll dofes a ftrong emetic and cathartic, and in fmaUer ones, a 
powerful alterative in chronical diforders ; while regulus of antimony, 
on the contrary, is changed by the fame treatment, from a high de- 
gree of virulence to a ftate of inaclivity. 

Calces of mercury and arfenic exhale in a heat below ignition : 
thofe of lead and bilmuth, in a red or low white heat run into a tranfpa- 
rentglafs ; the others are not at all vitrefcible, or not without extreme 
vehemence of fire. Both the calces and glafTes recover their metallic 
form and qualities again by the fkilful addition of fome inflammable 
fubftance. This recovery of the metallic calces into the metallic form 
is called rechtSion. During this procefs an elaftic aerial fluid efcapes, 
which is found to be pure air^ either in a feparate ftate, or combined 
with the inflammable fubftances added to reduce the calx. 

The converlion of metals into calces is owing to the abforption of 
pure air ; and the reduction, to the extrication of pure air. 

All metallic bodies diifolve in acids; fome only in particular acids, 
fome only in compefitions of acids, as gold in a mixture of the nitrous 
and marine ; and others, in all acids. Moft of them are more 
fuluble in acids in the form of calx, than in. their pure metallic form. 
Some likewife diffolve in alkaline liquors, as copper ; and others, 
as lead, in expre/Ted oils. Fufed with a compofition of fulphur and 
fixed alkaline f»lt, moft of them are foluble in water. 

All metallic fubftances, diffolved in faline liquors, have powerful 
effedts in the human body, though many of them appear in their pure 
ftate to be inactive. Their activity is generally in proportion to the 
quantity of acid combined with them : Thus lead, which in its crude 
form has no fenfible effect, when united with a fmall portion of vege- 
table acid intocerufs, difcovers a low degree of the ftyptic and malig- 
nant quality, which it fo ftrongly exerts when blended with a larger 
quantity of the" fame acid into what was called faccharumfciturm,h\xt 
now more proper! y plumbum acctatum : and thus mercury, with a cer- 
tain quantity of the muriatic acid, forms the violent corrofivefublimate, 
which, by diminifhing tke proportion of acid becomes the milder 
medicine mercurius dufch* 

IV. Ac IDS 
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IV. Acids. 

The falts of this order are very numerous ; but as we are at prefent 
treating of Minerals, we ihall therefore confine ourfelves to the mineral 
vrfojjil acids. 

Thefe are diftinguifhed by the names of the concretes from which 
they have been principally extracted ;' the vitriolic from vitriol, the nitrous 
from nitre or faltpetre ; and the marine or muriatic from common fea- 
fait. They are generally in the form of a watery fluid : They have all a 
remarkable attraction for water, and imbibe the humidity of the air 
with rapidity and the generation of heat. Although heat be produced 
by their union with water, yet when mixed with ice in a certain man- 
ner, they generate a great degree of cold. Acids change the purple 
and blue colours of vegetables to a red : they refill fermentation ; and 
laftly, they imprefs that peculiar fenfation on the tongue called fouriiefs t 
and which their name imports. But it is to be obferved, that they 
are all highly corrofive, infomuch as not to be fafely touched, unlefs 
largely diluted with water, or united with fuch fubftances as obtund or 
fupprefs their acidity. Mixed haftily with vinous fpirits, they raife a 
violent ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious difcharge of 
noxious fumes: a part of the acid unites intimately with the vinous, 
fpirit into a new compound, void of acidity, called dulcified fpirit or 
Ether. It is obfervable, that the muriatic acid is much lefs difpofed to 
this union with fpirit of wine than either of the other two ; neverthe- 
lefs, many of the compound falts refulting from the combination of 
earthy and metallic bodies with this acid, are foluble in fpirit, while 
thofe with the other acids are not. All thefe acids effervefce ftrongly 
with mild alkaline falts both fixed and volatile, and form with them 
neutral falts ; that is, fuch as difcover no marks either of an acid or 
alkaline quality. 

The nitrous and muriatic acids are obtained in the form of a thin 
liquor ; the acid part being blended with a large proportion of water 
without which it would be diffufed into an incoercible vapour : the vi- 
triolic (lands in need of fo much lefs water for its condenfation as to 
affume commonly an oily confidence (whence its former name oilofvi* 
trio! J, and in fome circumftances even a folid one. Alkaline falts, and 
the foluble earths and metals, abforb from the acid liquors only the pure 
acid part : fo that the water may now be evaporated by heat, and the 
compound fait left in a dry form. 

From the coalition of the different acids with the three different alka- 
lies, and with the feveral fuiuble earths and metallic bodies, refnlt a 
variety of faline compounds ; the principal of which fhall be particu- 
lar ifed in the fequel of this work. 

The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid flate, is much more pon- 
derous than the other two ; it emits no vifible vapour in the heat of the 
atmofphere, but imbibes moiflure which increafes its weight: the nitrous 
and muriatic emit copious corrofive fumes ; the nitrous yellowifh red, 
and the muriatic white ones. If bottles containing the three acids be ftopt 
with cork, the cork is tinged black with the vitriolic, corroded into a 
yellow fubflance by the nitrous, and into a whitifh one by the muriatic. 

It 
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Tt is above laid down as a character of one of the clafies of earths, 
that the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are previcuily dif- 
folved in any other acid : it is obvious, that on the fame principle this 
particular acid may be diftinguiihed from all others. This character 
ferves not only for the acid in its pure (late, but likewife for all its com- 
binations that are foluble in water. If a folution of any compound fait, 
whofe acid is the vitriolic, be added to a folution of chalk in any other 
acid, the vitriolic acid will part from the futftance with which it was 
before combined, and join itfelf to the chalk, forming, therewith a com- 
pound ; which, being no longer foluble in the liquor, renders the whole 
milky at firit, but by (landing a fhort while the new compound gra- 
dually fubfides. The fame phenomenon occurs in a much more evident 
manner if, intlead of a folution of chalk, we ufe a folution of Barytes. 

The nitrous acid alfo, with whatever kind of body it be combined, is 
both diitinguifhed and extricated if any inflammable fubftance be 
brought to a (late of ignition with it. If the fubjecl be mixed with a 
little powdered charcoal and made red hot, a deflagration orfulmina- 
tion eniues ; that is, a bright flame with a biffing noife ; and the inflam- 
mable matter and the acid being thus confirmed or difilpated together, 
there remains only the fubftance which was before combined with the 
acid, and the fmall quantity of allies afforded by the coal. 

This property of the nitrous acid deflagrating with inflammable fub- 
flances ferves not only as a criterion of the acid in various forms and dil- 
guifes, but likewife for difcovering inflammable matter in bodies, when 
its quantity is too fmall to be fenfible on other trials. 

All thefe acids will be mere particularly examined when we come to 
treat of each of them apart. There are, however, a few other mineral 
acids which are of importance to be known ; thefe art aqua regia ; acid 
of borax ; /parry acid; and la(lly_/f,W air, which has of late been 
called aerial acid, acid ofcbalh, and carlonic acid. 

Aqua regia has been generally prepared by a mixture of certain pro- 
portions of the nitrous and muriatic acids. It is of little avail in 
pharmacy whether we confider it as a diftincl. acid, or only as a modifi- 
cation of the muriatic. It has been found, that the muriatic acid when 
diflilled with manganefc, fuffers a change which renders it capable of 
diflblving gold and platina : this change is produced by the acid acquir- 
ing a redundance of pure air. This experiment, however, renders it 
probable, that the nitrous acid in the common aqua regia, is only fub- 
fervient to acccmplifhing the fame change in the muriatic acid, which 
is produced by diftilling that acid with mangaixfe. 

As aqua regia has been only ufed in the nicer operations in che- 
miftry, and in the art of aflaying, we think it unnecelfary to fay more 
of it in this place. 

The acid of borax, or fedathc fait cf ' Homlerg, may be extracted from 
borax, a neutral fait, whofe bafe is mineral alkali. It has alfo been 
found native in the waters of feveral lakes in Tufcany. It is alight, 
cryftallifed concrete fait : its tafte is fenfibly acid ; it is difficultly foluble 
in water ; but the folution changes blue vegetable colours to a red. 
With vitrefcent earths, it fufe> inter a white glafs : it unites with the 

other 
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other alkalies, with magnefia, and with quicklime. The faks refulting 
from thefe combinations are very imperfectly known. The fait has been 
called /dative, from its fuppofed virtues as an anodyne and refrigerant 
remedy ; but modern phyficians have very little faith in this once cele- 
brated drug. 

The/parry aid is fb called, from its being extracted from a foffil 
called /parry flu tor, or vitreous/par. As it has not yet been employed for 
any purpoi'e in pharmacy, we think it would be improper to attempt 
any farther account of it here. 

Befides the acids above mentioned, there have alfo been discovered 
acids feemingly of -a particular nature, in amber, in arfenic, and other 
minerals : but as thefe have not hitherto been applied to any ufe in 
pharmacy, they cannot properly have a place in this work. 

We now come to the lair, but perhaps the raoft generally diffufed, 
acid in nature : this is the aerial acid, or 

Fixed Air. 

In our pharmaceutical hiftory of this body, we fhall only ufe thj 
name fixed cir originally given to it by its inventor Dr Black. It 
has received many different names, according to the fubftances from 
which it is difengaged, and to the different opinions concerning its na- 
ture ; it is the gasjuveflre of Helmonr, the acid of chalk, calcareous gas, me- 
phit'ic gas, mephil'ic acid, aerial acid, and carbonic acid, of modern chemifts. 
In accommodating our account of it to the purpofes of pharmacy, it is 
moft convenient to confider it as an acid. It may be extricated by heat, 
or by other acids, from all calcareous earths ; that is, from all thofe earths 
whicli by calcination are converted into quicklime ; fuch as chalks, 
marble, limeftone, fea-fhells, &c. It is likewife extricated from mild, 
fixed, and volatile alkalies, and from magnefia. Thus, if the vitriolic", 
or almoft any other acid, be added to a quantity of calcareous earth or 
mild alkali, a briflc eff^rvei'cence immediately enfues ; the fixed air 
is difcharged in bubbles : and the other acid takes its place. If this 
procefs be conducted with an apparatus to be afterwards defcribed, 
the fixed air, Separated from the calcareous earth, may be received 
and preferved in clofe veffels. When thus difengaged, it afiumes its 
real character, viz. that of a permanently elaftic fluid. Fixed air is alfo 
Separated in great quantity during the vinous fermentation of vegetable 
matters. When a calcareous earth is deprived of this acid by heat, it is 
converted into the cauftic fubftance, quicklime. When alkalies, fixed or 
volatile, are deprived of ir, they are rendered cauftic, incapable of cryf- 
tallization, or of effervefcing with other acids. They are alfo in this 
deaerated ftate much more powerful in d'.ffolving other bodies. By re- 
corsbir.ing this acid with quicklime, calcined magnefia, or cauftic alkali, 
thefe fubftances again afiume their former weight and properties. When 
thefe bodies are combined with fised air they are called mild ; as mild 
calcareous earth, mild alkali, Sec. And when deprived of this acid, they 
are called cauftic ; as cauftic calcareous earth cauftic alkali, &c. But as 
magnefia is not rendeied cauftic by calcination, it would perhaps be 
more proper to call them aerated and deaerated. Fixed air is more dif- 
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pofed to unite with barytes and calcareous earth than with any other 
fubftance ; next to thefe it has the ftrongelt attraction for fixed alkali, 
then for magnefia, andlaflly for volatile alkali. We fhall afterwards 
find that thefe relative powers of the different fubftances to unite 
with it lay the foundation of many important proceffes in phar- 
macy. 

When we pour a fmall quantity of this acid into lime-water, the 
liquor inftantly affumes a white colour, and the lime gradually preci- 
pitates, leaving the water clear and taftelefs : the lime in this experi- 
ment has abforbed the acid, and has therefore become mild or aerated 
calcareous earth. This acid is capable of being abforbed by water ; and 
the water thus impregnated, precipitates lime in lime-water: but if a cer- 
tain larger quantity of this impregnated water be added, the lime is re- 
diffolved, and the liquor recovers its tranfparency. Water impregnated 
with it is capable of diffolving iron ; and in this way are formed native 
and artificial chalybeate waters. Zinc is alfo foluble in the fame liquor. 
This acid is eafily expelled from the water by boiling, and even by 
time alone, if the veffel be not kept clofe fhut. Fixed air extrnguifhes 
flame and animal life, and ought therefore to be cautioufly mana- 
ged : like othei* acids, it changes the blue colours of vegetables to 
a red, and communicates an acidulous tafte to the water impregnated 
with it. 

From thefe feveral facts, it will appear obvious, that mild or effervej- 
cing alkalies, whether fixed or volatile, are really neutral falts, com- 
pounded of this acid and pure alkali : like other acids, it unites with 
thefe bodies, diminifhes their caufticity, andeffeefs their cryftailization. 
In fpeaking, therefore, of pure alkali, we ought to confine ourfelves 
to thofe in the caujllc or deaerated ftate. Many other properties of this 
acid might be mentioned, but we have noticed all thofe which we 
thought were concerned in the bufinefs of pharmacy. We fhall have 
occaiion to recur to the fubjeit when we come to the preparation of 
feveral compound drugs. 

Let us next take a view of what panes in the combinations of acid3 
with different fubuances. 

If a fixed alkaline fait be united with a vegetable acid, as vinegary 
and formed into a neutral fait, on adding to this compound fome mu- 
riatic acid, the acetous acid will be difengaged, fo as to exhale totally 
in a moderate heat, leaving the muriatic in poffefiion of the alkali : 
the addition of the nitrous will in like manner difpoffefs the muriatic,? 
which now arifes in its proper white fumes, though without fuch an 
addition it could not be extricated from the alkali by any degree of 
heat : on the addition of the vitriolic acid, the nitrous gives way in its 
turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaving only the vitriolic acid and 
the alkali united together. 

Again, if any metallic body be diflblv'ed in an ac ; d, the addition of 
any earthy body that is di.Toluble in that acid will precipitate the 
metal : a volatile alkaline fait will in like manner precipitate the earth: 
a fixed alkali will diflodge the volatile : and the remaining fait will be 

D the 
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the fame as if the acid and fixed alkali had been joined together at firfl, 
without the intervention of any of the other bodies. 

The power of bodies, on which thefe various tranfpofitions and 
combinations depend, is called by the chemifts affinity or eledivc attrac- 
tion; a term, like the Newtonian attraction, defigned to exprefs not the 
caufe, but the effect. When an acid fpontaneoufly quits a metal to 
unite with an alkali, they fay it has a greater attraction for the alkali 
than for the metal : and when, on the contrary, they fay it has a greater 
attraction for fixed alkali than for the volatile, they mean or^y that it 
will unite with the fixed in preference to the volatile ; and that if previ- 
oufly united with a volatile alkali, it will forfake this for a fixcd 4 one. 

The doctrine of the attractions of bodies is of a very extenfive ufe in 
chemical pharmacy : many of the officinal procefles, as we (hall fee 
hereafter, are founded on it : feveral of the preparations turn out very 
different from what would be expected by a perfon unacquainted with 
thefe properties of bodies ; and if, any of them, from an error in the 
procefs or other caufes, prove unfit for the ufe intended, they may be 
rendered applicable to other purpofes, by fuch tranfpofitions of their 
component parts as are pointed out by the knowledge of their attrac- 
tions. 

We fh all therefore fubjoin a table of the principal attractions obferv- 
ed in pharmaceutical operations, formed from that of the famous 
Bergman. 

The table is to be thus underftood. The fubftance printed in capital! 
on the top of each feries, has the greateft attraction for that immediately 
under it, a lefs attraction for the next, and fo on to the end ot the 
feries : that is, if any of the remote bodies has been combined with the 
top one, the addition of any of the intermediate bodies will difunite 
them ; the intermediate body uniting with the uppermoft body of the 
feries, and throwing out the remote one. Thus, in the firft column of 
the vitriolic acid, a fixed alkali being placed between the acid and iron, 
it is to be concluded, that wherever vitriolic acid and iron are mixed 
together, the addition of any fixed alkaline fait will unite with the acid, 
and occafion the iron to be feparated. Where feveral fubftances are 
expreffed in one feries, it is to be underftood, that any of thofe bodies 
which are nearer to the uppermoft, will in like manner difengage from 
it any of thofe which are remote. 
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TABLE of SINGLE ATTRACTIONS, 



By WATER. 



VlTRI©LlC ACID. 


Nitrous acid. 


Muriatic acid. 


Aq,wa rbgia. 


Barytes, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Foffil a' kali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Barytes, 


Barytes, 


Barytes, 


Lime, 


Lime, 


Lime, 


Lime, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Clay, 


Clay, 


Clay, 


Clay, 


Zinc, 


Zinc, 


Zinc, 


Zinc, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Lead, 


Lead, 


Lead, 


Lead, 


Tin, 


Tin, 


Tin, 


Tin, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Arfenic, 


Arfenic, 


Arfenic, 


Arfenic, 


Mercury, 


Mercury, 


Mercury, 


Mercury, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Water, 


Water, 


Water, 


Water, 


Alkohol. 


Alkohol. 


Alkohol. 


Alkohol. 



By FIRE. 



(Vegetable alkali, 


Barytes, 


Barytes, 


Barytes, 


jFoffil alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


(Barytes, 


Foffil alkali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Foffil alkali, j 


[Lime, 


Lime, 


Lime, 


Lime, 


[Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


[Metals, 


Metals, 


Metals, 


Mitals, 


(Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


bay. 


Clay. 


Clay. 


Clay. 
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Table of single Attractions continued. 



By WATER. 



Acid of borax. 


Acid of sugar. 


Acid of tar- 
tar. 


Acid ofsorrel. 


Lime, 


Lime, 


Lime, 


Lime, 


Baryte?, 


Barytes, 


Barytes, 


Barytes, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Clay, 


Clay, 


Clay, 


Clay, 


Zinc, 


Zinc, 


Zinc, 


Zinc, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Lead, 


Lead, 


Lead, 


Lead, 


Tin, 


Tin, 


1 in, 


Tin, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Arfenic, 


Arfenic, 


Arfenic, 


Arfenic, 


.Mercury, 


Mercury, 


Mercury j 


Mercury, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Water, 


Water, 


Water, 


Water, 


Alkohol. 


Alkohol. 


Alkohol. 


Alkohol. 



By FIRE. 



| .Lime, 

Barytes, 
Magnefia, 
Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, 
Metals, 
Volatile alkali, 
Clay. 
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Table of single Attractions continued; 



By WATER. 



Acid of lemon. 


L 

Acetous acid. 


Acid of phos- 
phorus. 


Aerial acid. 


Lime, 


Barytes, 


Lime, 


Barytes, 


Barytes, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Barytes, 


Lime, 


Magnefia, 


Foffil alkali, 


Magnefia, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Vegetable alkali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Foffil alkali, 


Lime, 


Foffil alkali, 


Magnefia, 


Volatile alkali, 


Magnefia, 


Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Clay, 


Clay, 


Clay, 


Clay, 


Zinc, 


Zinc, 


Zinc, 


Zinc, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Lead, 


Lead, 


Lead, 


Lead, 


Tin, 


Tin, 


Tin, 


Tin, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Arfenic, 


Arfenic, 


Arfenic, 


Arfenic, 


Mercury, 


Mercury, 


Mercury, 


Mercury, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Water, 


Water, 


Water. 


Water. 


Alkohol. 


Alkohol. 


1 





By FIRE. 





Barytes, 

Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, 


Lime, 

Barytes, 

Magnefia, 






Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Metals, 


Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, 
Metals, 






Volatile alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 






Clay, 


Clay. 


: 
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Table of single Attractions continued. 



By WATER. 



. 

Vegetable al- 


< 

Fossil alkali. 


Volatile al- 


Barytes. 


kali. 




kali. 




Vitriolic acid, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Nitrous acid, 


Nitrous acid, 


Nitrous acid, 


Acid of fugar, 


Muriatic acid, 


Muriatic acid, 


Muriatic acid, 


Acid of forrel, 


Phofphoric acid, 


Phofphoric acid, 


Phofphoric acid, 


Phofphoric acid, 


Acid of fugar, 


Acid of fugar, 


Acid of fugar, 


Nitrous acid, 


Acid of tartar, 


Acid of tartar, 


Acid of tartar, 


Muriatic acid, 


Acid of forrel, 


Acid of forrel, 


Acid of forrel, 


Acid of lemon, 


Acid of lemon, 


Acid of lemon, 


Acid of lemon, 


Acid of tartar, 


Acid of benzoin, 


Acid of benzoin, 


Acid of benzoin, 


Acid of benzoin, 


Acetous acid, 


Acetous acid, 


Acetous acid, 


Acetous acid, 


Acid of borax, 


Acid of borax, 


Acid of borax, 


Acid of borax, 


Aerial acid, 


Aerial acid, 


Aerial acid, 


Aerial acid, 


Water, 


Water, 


Water, 


Water, 


Uncluous oils, 


Un&uous oils, 


Un&uous oils, 


Un&uous oils, 


Sulphur, 


Sulphur, 


Sulphur, 


Sulphur. 


Metals. 


Metals. 


Metals. 





By FIRE. 



Phofphoric acid, 


Phofphoric acid, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Phoiphoric acid^ 


Acid of borax, 


Acid of borax, 


Nitrous acid, 


Acid of borax. 


Vitriolic acid, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Muriatic acid, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Nitrous acid, 


Nitrous acid, 


Acetous acid, 


Nitrous acid, 


Muriatic acid, 


Muriatic acid, 


Barytes, 


Muriatic acid, 


Acetous acid, 


Acetous acid, 


Lime, 


Acid of benzoin, 


Barytes, 


Barytes, 


Magnefia, 


Acetous acid, 


Lime, 


Lime, 


Clay, 


Fixed alkali, 


Magnefia, 


Magnefia, 


Sulphur. 


Sulphur, 


Clay, 
j Sulphur. 


Clay, 




Lead. 


Sulphur. 
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Table of single Attractions continued. 



By WATER. 



Lime. 


Magnesia. 


Clay. 


Water. 


Acid of fugar, 


Acid of fugar, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Vegetable alkali-, 


Acid of forrel, 


Phofphoric acid, 


Nitrous acid, 


Foffil alkali, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Muriatic acid, 


Volatile alkali, 


Acid of tartar. 


Nitrous acid, 


Acid of fugar, 


Alkohol, 


Phofphoric acid, 


Muriatic acid, 


Acid of forrel, 


either, 


Nitrous acid, 


Acid of forrel, 


Acid of tartar, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Muriatic acid, 


Acid of tartar, 


Acid of lemon, 


Vitriolated tar- 


Acid of lemon, 


Acid of lemon, 


Acidofphofpho 


tar, 


Acid of benzoin, 


Acid of benzoin, 


rus, 


Alum, 


Acetous acid, 


Acetous acid, 


Acid of benzoin, 


Green Vitriol, 


Acid of borax, 


Acid of borax, 


Acetous acid, 


Corrofive fubli- 


Aerial acid, 


Aerial acid, 


Acid of borax, 


mate. 


Water, 


Sulphur. 


Aerial acid. 




Un&uous oil, 








Sulphur. 









By FIRE. 



Phofphoric acid, 


Phofphoric acid, 


Phofphoric acid, 




Acid of borax, 


Acid of borax, 


Acid of borax, 




Vitriolic acid, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Vitriolic acid, 




Nitrous acid, 


Nitrous acid, 


Nitrous acid, 




Muriatic acid, 


Muriatic acid, 


Muriatic acid, 




Fixed alkali, 


Fixed alkali, 


Fixed alkali, 




Sulphur, 


Sulphur, 


Sulphur, 




Lead. 


Lead. 


Lead. 
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Tabjle <?/"6Ingle Attractions continued. 



By WATER. 



Sulphur. 


Hepar srlphu- 

RIS. 


Alkohol. 


./Ether. 


Lead, 


Gold, 


Water, 


Alkohol, 


Tin, 


Silver, 


iEther, 


EfTential oils, 


Silyer, 


Mercury, 


EfTential oils, 


ExprefTed oils, 


Mercury, 


Arfenic, 


Volatile alkali, 


Water, 


Aiienic, 


Antimony, 


Fixed alkali, 


Sulphur. 


Antimony, 


Copper, 


Hepar fulphuris, 




Iron, 


Tin, 


Sulphur. 




Vegetable alkali, 


Lead, 






Volatile alkali, 


Iron, 






Barytes, 


Alkohol, 






Lime, 


Water. 






Magnefia, 








Unctuous oils, 








Effential oils, 








iEther, 








Alkohol. 











By FIRE. 



Fixed alkali, 


Iron, 




' mm 


Iron, 


Copper, 






Copper, 


(Tin, 






Tin, 


Lead, 






Lead, 


Silver, 






Silver, 


'Antimony, 






Antimony, 


Mercury, 






Mercury, 


Arfenic. 






Arfenic. 

[ 
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Table <?/* single Attractions continued. 



By WATER. 



Essential o'ils. 


Expressed 
oils. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


-(Ether, 


iEther, 


-(Ether, 


Muriatic acid, 


Alkohol, 


Eflential oils. 


Muriatic acid, 


Acid of fugar, 


ExprefTed oils, 


Fixed alkali, 


Aqua regia, 


Vitriolic acid, 


Fixed alkali, 


Volatile alkali, 


Nitrous acid, 


Phofphoric acid, 


Sulphur. 


Sulphur. 


Vitriolic acid, 


Nitrous acid, 






Acid of tartar, 


xAcid of tartar, 






Phofphoric acid, 


Acid of forrel, 






Fixed alkali, 


Acid of lemon, 






Volatile alkali. 


Acetous acid, 
Aerial acid, 








Volatile alkali. 



By FIRE. 



Mercury, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Iron, 

Zinc, 

Arfenic, 

Hepar fulphuris, 



Lead, 
Copper, 
Mercury, 
Tin, 
Gold, 
Antimony, 
Iron, 
Zinc, 
Arfenic, 
Hepar fuphuris, 
JSulphur. 
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Table of single Attractions continued. 



By WATER. 



Mercury. 



Muriatic acid, 
Acid of fugar, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Acid of tartar, 
Acid of lemon, 
Nitrous acid. 
Acetous acid. 
Acid of borax, 
Aerial acid. 



Lead. 



Vitriolic acid, 
Acid of fugar, 
Acid of tartar, 
Phofphoric acid. 
Acid of forrel, 
Muriatic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Aerial acid, 
Fixed alkali. 



Iron. 



Acid of fugar, 
Acid of tartar, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Muriatic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of forrel, 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Aerial acid. 



Copper. 



Acid of fugar, 
Acid of tartar, 
Muriatic acid, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of forrel, 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Aerial acid, 
Fixed alkali, 
Volatile alkali, 
Exprefled oils. 



By FIRE. 



Gold, 


Gold, 


Arfenic, 


Gold, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Copper, 


Silver, 


Lead, 


Copper, 


Gold, 


Arfenic, 


Tin, 


Mercury, 


Silver, 


Iron, 


Zinc, 


Tin, 


Tin, 


Zinc, 


Copper, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Antimony, 


Arfenic, 


Lead, 


Tin, 


Arfenic, 


Zinc, 


Mercury, 


Lead, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Hepar fulphuris, 


Mercury, 


Hepar fulphuris. 


Hepar fulphuris, 


Sulphur. 


Hepar fulphuris. 


Sulphur. 


Sulphur. 




Sulphur. 
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Table of single Attractions continued. 



By WATER. 



Tin. 



Acid of tartar, 
Muriatic acid, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Acid of fugar, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Acid of forrel, 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Fixed alkali, 
Volatile alkali. 



Arsenic. 



Muriatic acid, 
Acid ©f fugar, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Acid of tartar, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of forrel, 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Volatile alkali, 
Un&uous oils. 



Zinc. 



Acid of fugar, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Muriatic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Acid of forrel, 
Acid of tartar, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Aerial acid, 
Volatile alkali. 



Antimony. 



Muriatic acid, 
Acid of fugar, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Acid of tartar, 
Acid of forrel, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Aerial acid. 



By FIRE. 



Zinc, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Iron, 


Mercury, 


Iron, 


Antimony, 


Copper, 


Copper, 


Silver, 


Tin, 


Tin, 


Antimony, 


Tin, 


Mercury, 


Lead, 


Gold, 


Lead, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Silver, 


Gold, 


Gold, 


Zinc, 


Lead, 


Zinc, 


Arfenic, 


Gold, 


Iron, 


Antimony, 


Lead, 


Mercury, 


Arfenic, 


Hepar fulphuris, 


Iron. 


Arfenic, 


Hepar fulphuris, 
[Sulphur. 


Sulphur. 




Hepar fulphuris, 






Sulphur. 
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Cases of double elective Attractions. 

Bv WATER. 



I. Epfom fait with 
Mild vegetable alkali, 



2. Vitriolic Ammoniac 

with 
Mild mineral alkali, 1 

3. Vitriolated tartar 

with 
Nitrous feknite, 

4. Vitriolated tartar 

with 
Mercurial nitre, 

5. Saltpetre 

with 
Luna cornea, 

6. Vitriolated tartar 

with 
Luna cornea, 

7. Acetated tartar 

with 
Mercurial nitre, 



> Gi 



r 



1. Vitriolated tartar and 
Common magnefia, 

2. Mild volatile alkali, 

and 
Glauber's fait. 

3. Saltpetre 

and 
Vitriolic felenite. 



4. Saltpetre 

and 
Vitriol of mercury. 



5. Cubic nitre 
and 
Lunar cauftic. 



6. Febrifugal fait 
and 
Vitriol of filver. 



7. Saltpetre 

and 
Acetous mercurial fait. 



By HEAT. 



1. Vitriolic ammoniac 
with 
Common fait, 



2. Vitriolic ammoniac 
with 
Acetated tartar, 



-1 



3. Vitriol of mercury with 
Common fait, 



4. Crude antimony with 
Corrcfive fublimate, 



> Gi 



1. Common fal ammoniac 

and 
Glauber's fait. 

2. Acetous ammoniacal fait 

and 
Vitriolated tartar. 



3. Corrofive fublimate and 
Glauber's fait. 



4. Butter of antimony and 
Cinnabar. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 

ONE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus ccnfifts 
in contrivances for containing and applying fire, and for direct- 
ing and regulating its power. Of thefe contrivances, called furnaces, 
there are different kinds, according to the conveniency of the place, 
and the particular purpofes they are intended to anfwer. We (hall 
here endeavour to give a general idea of their ftructure, and of the 
principles on which they are built. 

Furnaces. 

The mod fimple furnace is the common (love, otherwife called the 
furnace for open fire. This is ufually made of an iron hoop, five or fix 
inches deep ; with a grate or fome iron bars acrofs the bottom, for fup- 
porting the fuel. The following conftru^tion however is mod conveni- 
ent. Fig. 1. Plate 1. It is a cylinder of plate iron about 10 or 12 
inches long, and about 8 or 9 in diameter, open at the top and clofe be- 
low, and is fupported by 4 feet. At G, about 4 inches f' om the bottom 
a grate isvplaced, the plan of which is reprefented at C. Below the grate, 
is the afh pit with its door D for the admiflion of air and taking out the 
afhes. This furnace is defigned for fuch operations as require only a 
moderate heat ; as infufion, decoction, and the evaporation of liquids. 
The veffel conraining the fubject matter, is fupported over the fire by a 
trevet, or by fome bars laid over the top of the furnace. 

A fimilar cylinder, lined with fuch materials as are capable of fuf- 
taining a ftrong fire ; with a grate and afh-pit beneath, as in the pre- 
ceding ; and a conical dome at the top with a perpendicular pipe, or 
chimney; makes a wind furnace. Fig. 2. 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater will 
be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more intenfely will 
the fire burn ; provided the width of the chimney is fufficient to allow a 
free pafTage to all the air that the furnace can receive through the 
grate ; for which purpofe, the area of the aperture of the chimney fhould 
be half the area of the grate. 

As the intenfity of the fire depends wholly upon the quantity of air 
fucceffively pafling through and animating the burning fuel, it is obvi- 
ous, that the mod vehement fire may be fuppreffed or reftrained at 
pleafure, by clofing more or lefs either the afh-pit door by which 
the air is admitted, or the chimney by which it paffes off; and 
that the fire may be more or lefs raifed again, by more or lefs opening 
thofe pafiages. A moveable plate, or register, in any convenient part 
of the chimney, affords commodious means of varying the width of 
the paffage, and confequently of regulating the heat. But the heat 
is mod conveniently regulated by keeping the afh-pit door entirely 

fhut. 
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fhut, and having a range of holes of different fizes provided with 
proper pins, whereby we may admit as much air as we pleafe. Thefe 
holes may be made to bear a certain proportion to each other ; the 
fmalleft being confidered as one, the next to it in fize muft have twice 
the opening, the next to that double of the fecond, &c. ; and fo on to 
the number of feven or eight ; and by combining thefe holes varioufly 
together, we can admit any quantity of air from i to 255 ; as 1. 2. 4. 
8. 16. 32. 64. 128. See Fig 2. E. 

There are two general kinds of thefe wind furnaces ; one, with the 
chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace, (fig. 2.) ; the 
other, with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear, (fig. 3.) 

In the firft, either the upper part of the furnace is contracted to fuch 
an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it; or it is covered 
with an arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aperture in 
the middle. As in this difpofition of the chimney, the infide of the 
furnace cannot be come at frcm above, a door is made in the fide, a 
little above the grate, for fupplying the fuel, infpecting the matter in 
the fire, &c. Fig. 2. F. 

For performing fusions in this furnace, the crucible, or melting 
veffel, is placed immediately among the fuel, with a flip of a brick, of 
fome other like fupport, between it and the grate, to keep the cold 
air, which enters underneath, from ftriking on its bottom, 

When defigned as a rkverberatory, that is for dittillation in long 
necked coated glafs retorts, two iron bars are placed acrofs, above the 
fiie, for fupporting the veffel, whofe neck comes out at an aperture 
made for that purpoie in the fide. This aperture fhould be made in 
the fide oppofite to the door above mentioned ; or at leaft fo remote 
from it, that the receiver, fitted on the neck of the diftilling veffel 
without the furnace, may not lie in the operator's way when he wants 
to ft ir the fire or throw in frefh fuel. Fig. 4. 

When a furnace of this kind is defigned enly for a fand-bath, it is 
mod commodious to have the fand placed on a long iron plate, furnifh- 
ed with a ledge of free-done or brick-work at each fide. The mouth 
of the furnace is to be clofely covered by one end of this plate ; and the 
canal by which the furnace communicates with its chimney, is to be 
lengthened and carried along under the plate, the plate forming the 
upper fide of the canal. In this kind of fand-bath, digeftions, &c. re- 
quiring different degrees of heat, may be carried on at once ; for the 
heat decreafes gradually from the end over the furnace to the other, 
Fig. y. 

When large veffels as JMls, are fixed in furnaces, a confiderable 
part of the bottom of the veffel is commonly made to reft upon folid 
brick-wcrk. 

The large ftill, whofe bottom is narrow in proportion to its height, 
and whofe weight, when charged with liquor, requires great part of it 
to be thus fupported, expofes but a fmall fur-face to the aclion of the 
fire underneath. To make up for this difadvantage, the heat, which 
rifes at the further end of a long narrow grate, is conveyed all round 
the fides of the veffel by a fpind canal, which communicates at top 
with a common chimney. 

The 
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The pots for diftilling hartfhom and aquafortis in the larger way, 
have part of their great weight borne up by three ftrong pins or tru- 
nions at equal diftances round the pot towards the middle reaching in- 
to a brick-work : fo that lefs fupport being neceflary underneath, a 
greater furface of the wide bottom lies expofed to the immediate action 
of the fiie. 

If a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal, 
as in the fand-furnace above mentioned, be carried to a confiderable 
height above the part where this canal enters it, and if it be filled with 
fuel to the top, and clofely covered, the fuel will burn no higher than 
up to the upper fide of the canal through which the air paffes off ; and 
in proportion as this lower part of the fuel confumes, it will be fupplied 
by that above, which falls down in its place. Hence in this furnace, 
called an athanor, a conftant heat may be kept up for a confiderable 
length of time without attendance. Fig. 6. 

The tower of the (athanor, or that part which receives the fuel, is 
commonly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals may fall 
the more freely; but not ib much as that the part on fire at bottom 
may be too ftrongly prefled. A fmall aperture is made oppofite to the 
canal or flue, or a number of openings according to the nze of the fur- 
nace and the degree of heat required, for fuppiying the air which is 
more conveniently admitted in this manner than through the grate, as 
the interftices of the grate are in time choaked up by the alhes. 

This furnace is deligned only for heating bodies exterior to it. Its 
canal or flue, as in the fand-furnace already defcribed, pafies under a 
fand-bath or water-bath ; at the farther end of which it rifes perpendi- 
cularly to fuch a height, as may occafion a fufficient draught of air 
through the fire. 

The flue may be fo wide as to correfpond to the whole height of 
the fire-place. A regifter or Aiding plate, placed between the flue and 
the furnace, enable us to increafe or diminifh this height, and confe- 
quently the quantity of fire, at pleafure. If the fpace beneath the 
flue be inclofed to the ground, the heat in this cavity will be confider- 
able enough to be applicable to fome ufeful purpofes. 

Wiih regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixed ones are built of 
bricks, cemented together by fome good loam cr clay. Any kind of 
loam or clayey compofition that is of a proper degree of tenacity, which 
when made into a pafte with water and well-worked, does not ftick to 
the fingers, and which, when thoroughly dried, neither cracks nor melts 
in a vehement fire, is fit for this ufe. The purer and more tenacious 
clays require to have their tenacity leflened by an admixture of land, or 
rather cf the fame kind cf clay burnt and grofsly powdered. 

Smaller portable furnaces are made of ftrong iron or copper plates, 
lined to the thicknefs cf an inch or more, with the fame kind of clayey 
compofition. 

Dr Black has contrived one cf the moftfimple and elegant furnaces 
with which we arc yet acquainted. E-efides its durability, it will be 
found, though but one instrument, to anfwer all the purpofes either of 
the practical or fpeculative chemilL Plate I. Fig 7 and 8. 

4 Explanation 
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Explanation of Plate I. 
Fig. i. A common ftove which ftands on feet, and is moveable from 
place to place. 

A, The body of the ftove. 

B, Its feet. 

C, The grate, which is that ufed in Dr Black's furnace, to be after- 
wards defcribed, and which we would recommend as the beft for every 
kind of portable furnace. 

Fig. 2. A wind- furnace.- 

A, Its dome. 

F, The door for fupplying fuel. 

C, The chimney. 

D, The door of the afh-pit. 

E, The regifter, or damping-plate. 

Fig. 3. A fimilar furnace with its vent carried off to one fide, or 
backward. 

A, The beginning of its chimney from the back part. 

B, the mouth of the furnace, ferving as the door, and may be cover- 
ed with a tile. 

Fig. 4. Plan of a wind-furnace when defigned for a reverberatory. 

A, The iron bars which cannot be {hewn, but may very eafily be" 
conceived. 

B, A retort fupported on the bars. 

C, The neck of the retort, coming out at an aperture of the furnace 
in the oppofite fide of the door. 

Fig. 5. Plan of a wind-furnace when defigned for a fand-bath. 

A, A long iron plate, one end of which clofely fhuts the mouth of 
the furnace. 

B, A ledge of free-ftone or brick-work. 

C, The mouth of the canal. 
Regifters, &c. as in the other furnaces. 

Fig. 6. An athanor. 

A, The tower which has a cover at the top B when ufed. 

C, The fire-place. 

D, The afli-pit. 

E, E, An oblong frame of metal or fione connected with the tower A. 

F, F, A chamber connected to the fire place C, and continued up to 
the chimney G. Above this chamber the reft of the frame is lined with 



iron. 



H, H, A cavity for holding fand, which is heated by the long range 
of fire in the chamber below. 

Fig. 7. and 8. Dr Black's' furnace. To render our defcription of this 
inftrument as fimple as pofiible, let the reader fuppofe that the body of 
the common ftove, fig^ 1 . is made of an oval form, and clofed at each end 
by a thick iron plate. The upper plate or end of the furnace is perfor- 
ated with two holes : one of thefe, A, is pretty lar^e, and is often the 

mouth 
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mouth of the furnace ; the other hole, B, is intended for fixing the 
vent on. 

The undermoftplate or end of the furnace has only one circular hole, 
fomewhat nearer to the end of the ellipfe than the other ; hence a line 
paffing through the center of both circular holes has a little obliquity 
forwards : this is (hewn in fig. 8. which is a fection of the body of the 
furnace, and exhibits one half of the upper and one half of the under 
nearly correfponding holes. The afh-pit, fig. 7. and 8. C, is made of 
an elliptical form like the furnace ; but is fomewhat wider, f > that the 
bottom of the furnace goes within the brim ; and a little below there 
is a border, D, fig. 8. that receives the bottom of the furnace. Ex- 
cept the holes of the damping-plate, E. fig. 7. and 8. the parts are all 
clofed by means of a quantity of foft lute, upon which the body of the 
furnace is prefieddown, whereby the joining is made quite tight ; for 
it is to be obferved, that in this furnace^the body, afh-pit, vent, and 
grate, are all feparate pieces, as the furnace comes from the hands or 
die workman. The grate C, fig. 1. is made to apply to the outfide of 
the lower paitor circular hole: it confifts of a ring fet upon its edge, 
and bars likewife fet on their edges. From the outer part of the 
ring proceed four pieces of iron, by means of which it can 1 be 
fcrewed on : it is thus kept out of the cavity of the furnace, and 
preferved from the heat, whereby it lads much longer. The fides 
of the furnace are luted, to confine the heat, and to defend the iron 
from its action. The luting isfo managed, that the infide of the fur- 
nace forms in fome meafure the figure of an inverted truncated cone. 

We have thus combined the two figures 7. and 8. in order to defcribe 
as exactly as poflible this furnace in its entire ftate ; but to prevent cor.- 
fufion, it mull be underftocd, that fig. 7. reprefents the body of the fur- 
nace with its bottom received within the afh-pit. As in this figure 
we could not exhibit the bottom of the furnace, we have in fi.2. 8. fup- 
pofed the body 01 the furnace to be cut down through its middle ; 
whereby one half of the undermeft hole, with a proportional part of the 
grate applied to it, is exhibited along with, and nearly oppofed to, 
one half of the upper hole F ; and the dotted lines LL, fhew the form 
of the cavity of the furnace after the lute lining has been pet in. 
It is alfo to be underfiood, that the afh-pit of fig. 8. is not, like the 
body cf the furnace, divided in its middle, but is the afh-pit cf fig. 
7. only detached from the bottom cf the furnace, in order to re- 
prefent the border D, on which the bottom of the furnace is received. 

Now to adapt this furnace to the different operations in chemulry. we 
may firft obferve, that for a melting furnr.ee we need only provide a co- 
vering for the upper hole A, which in this cafe is made the doer of the 
furnace. As this hole is nearly over the grate, it is very convenient 
for introducing, and examining from time to time, the fubftances that 
are to be acted on. The cover for the door may be a flat and fquare 
tile or brick. Dr Black nfually employs a fort of lid made of plate- 
Iron, with a rim that contains a quantity of luting. The degree of heat 
will be greater in proportion to the number of holes we open in the 
damping-plate E : by this means the furnace may be employed in molt 

~\, J though :: d :cs not admit of the in- 
G traduction 
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production of a muffle, yet if afmall piece of brick is placed end- ways 
in the middle of the grate, and if large pieces of fuel are employed, fo 
that the air may have free psifage through it, metals may be aflayed 
in this furnace without coming in contact with the fuel. It may 
therefore be employed in thole operations for which a muffle is ufed ; and 
:ad and fundry other metals may be brought to their proper calces. 

When we wifh to employ this furnace for thofe diftillations requiring 
an intenfe heat,the earthen retort is to be fufpended by means of an iron 
ring, having three branches (landing up from it, fig. 9. This ring hangs 
down from the hole A about half a foot; fo that the bottom of the retort 
refts upon the ring, and is immediately hung over the fuel. The opening 
round the upper part of tiie retort, between it and the edges of the hole 
A, is filled up with broken crucibles or potfherds, and thefe are covered 
over with allies, which tranfmit the heat very flowly. This furnace 
then anfwers for diftillations performed with the naked fire. 

For diftillations with retorts, performed in the fahd-bath, there 
is an iron-pot (fig. 10). fitted for the opening of the furnace A, and 
this is employed as a fand pot. In thefe diftillations the vent B 
becomes the door of the furnace. 

This furnace anfwers very well too for the common ftill; part of which 
may be made to enter the opening A, and hang over the fire. In this 
cafe, likewife, the vent B is the door of the furnace, by which frefh fuel 
is to be added: but in ordinary diftillations it is never neceflary to add 
frefh fuel ; and even in the diftillation cf mercury, phefphorus of urine, 
and indeed during any procefs whatever, the furnace generally contains 
iufneient to finifh the operation ; fo effectually is the heat preferved 
from, diffipation, and the confumption of the fuel is fo very flow. 

Very commodious portable furnaces for experiments and operations 
in a fmall fcale may be conftru«fted of Black lead Crucibles as follows. 

Fig. 2. plate, 2. reprcfer.ts a lection of fuch a furnace for diftilling 
in a fand heat. A B'is a black lead crucible (fuppofed, for the more 
eafily fhowing the construction of the infide of the furnace, to be cut 
down through the middle). In the bottom of the crucible a circular 
hole C is cut, and the crucible is fupported to an iron trevet /^. 5. 
which lias alfo a circular hole corr,.fponding on the hole in the bottom 
of the crucible or a little larger ; at a little diltance above the bottom a 
gr«ite G is placed. The plan cf the grate is reprefented by Jig. 3. having 
three finall projections a, n, a, which reft on three notches cut in the 
inlide of the crucible. The top of the crucible is covered with an iron 
plate, fig. 6. having two circular holes in it : The larger one L for 
holding tks fand pot P (the form of which is feen at//. 4.) and the 
ftnaller hole S anfwers both for a dcor for adding freih fuel, and for 
the vent. The fand pot P, hangs by its ledge r on the iron plate I, 
and the retort R is placed with us neck N pointing from the vent S. 
Fig. 1 . is a perfpeclive vi binding on its trevet, with 

a retort in the fand pot. 

In order to have a melting furnace, we take another crucible exactly 
of the fame fizc with the firft, which has alfo a circular hole cut through 
its bottom ; thislaft crucible is inverieJ ther as in Fig. 7. A 

firft crucible Handing on its trevet B. C is thefecand crucible in- 
verted 
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verted over the other; its hole in the bottom D becoming the vent 
of the furnace, which may be heightened into a chimney by an iron 
pijj e E. At the edge of the upper crucible, a femicircular hole F is cut, 
which ferves for introducing frefh fuel, or for infpecling the operation. 
The piece cut out muftbepreferved, and will ferve as a door; and two 
fmall holes hh muftbemade in it for introducing the prongs of a fork, 
Fig. 10. in order to open or fhut the door when the furnace is hot. 
After the matter we are working on is in fufion, the veffel containing it 
cannot be taken out by the door F; but, in order to do this, we muft 
remove the upper crucible C. As it is too hot to be touched, we mult 
have a wire hoop <zv fixed firmly in a fmall groove round the crucible. 
In this wire are two loops //,by which, with the loofe handles m m, we 
can eafily lift off the hot crucible. This wire hoop is ufeful alfo for 
giving additional ftrength to the crucible ; and, as we may fometimes 
have occasion to life the undermoft crucible, while it is hot, a fimilar. 
hoop may be alfo put round it as at n n. 

This melting furnace can alfo be employed as a reverberating one 
for diftillations in the naked fire, the door F ferving as an opening 
for letting out the neck of the retort. 

With a very little alteration in its parts this furnace can be eafily 
converted into an allay furnace. For this purpofe we muft remove the 
grate G and place a larger one, Fig. 9. on the top of the lower cru- 
cible juft level with the bottom of the door F, and on this grate the 
muffle Fig. 11. is to be placed with its mouth correfponding to the 
door F. A fection of this affay furnace is reprefented by Fig. 8. A, 
the larger grate refting on the rim of the under crucible, B the muffle 
with its mouth correfponding with the door F. 

Baths. 

Where a firong degree of heat isrequifite, as in the fufion of metals, 
&c. the vefTel containing the fubject matter is placed among the burning 
fuel, or immediately over it: this is called operating in a naked fire. 
Where a fmaller heat is fufficient, and the veffel employed is either of 
glafs, or of the more tender kinds of earthen ware, the fand-bath or 
water-bath is ufed to defend the veffel from the immediate action of 
the fire, and to render the heat lefs fluctuating. 

Both thefe baths have their peculiar advan.ages and inconveniences. 
In water, the heat is equal through every part of the fluid: whereas in 
fand it varies in different parts of one perpendicular line, decreafing 
from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be made tof eceive, or to 
tranfmit to veffels immerfed in it, above a certain degree of heat, viz. 
that which is fufficient to make it boil ; and hence it fecures effectually 
againfr. any danger of an excefs of heat, in thofe operations wherein the 
product would be injured by a heat greater than that of boiling water ; 
but this advantage renders it ufelefs for proceffes which require a greater 
heat, and for which fand or other folid intermedia are neceflarily em- 
ployed. There is this convenience alfo in the fand-bath, that the heat 
may be readily diminifhed or increafed about any particular veffel, by 
railing it higher out of the fand or finking it deeper ; that different fub- 
jects may be expofed to different degrees of heat from one rre; and that 

it 
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it keeps the veffels deady. The fand made choice of fhould be fepara- 
ted from the finer parts by waftxing, and from little (tones by the hcve. 

Coating of Glasses, and Lutes. 

Some procefles require to be performed with glafs vefTels in a naked 
fire. For thefe purpofes, veflels made of the thinned glafs fhould be 
chofen; for thefe bear the fire without cracking, much better than 
ihofe which are thicker, and in appearance ftronger. 

All glafles, or other veffels that are apt to crack in the fire, mud be 
cautioufly heated by flow degrees : and when the procefs is f nillied, 
they fhould be as flowly cooled, unlefs where the veffel is to be broken 
to get out the preparation, as in feme fublimatiors : in this cafe it is 

re advifable to expofe the hot glafs fuddenly to the cold air, which 
will foon occa'fion it to Brack, than to endanger throwing down the 
fublimed matter among the refiduurn by a blow. 

As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent the con! act 

lir on fupplying frefh fuel, &c. the glafs is to be crated over, 

to the thicknefs of about half a crown, with Windfor loam, foftcneel 

wiili water into a proper confidence, and beaten up with feme hcrfe- 

r clayey compofitions above mentioned in page 47. 

. ipofitiovis ferve alfoas alute,for fecuring ihejuncluresol the 

liftillation of the volatile falts and fpirits of animals: for the 

fpirits, tire matter may be moidened with a folutio'H 

of fi Re falc indead of water. For moft other purpofes, a piece 

of w:t bladder, or paftc of Sour and water, cr of iintfeed meal (that i«, 

the cake left after the expreffien of oil of lii.tfeed), are fufficient lutes. 

Sometimes clay and chalk arc mixed up into a pade, and fpread upon 
flips of paper ; and fometimes gum arabic is ufed indead of the clay, 
and mixed up in the fame manner. 

Wet 11 lerelers contract lb drongly by drying, that they frequent- 
ly break the veflels: And the fat lute of Mr Macqucr, which is a 
corffpcfition of clay and chalk with oil, is too clofe for mcit operations. 
Where very elaftic (teams are to be condenfed,we are often obliged, even 
where the common lutes are employed, to leave, or make, an opening 
which may be occafionally flopped by a plug : By this means we give 
pafTage to a part of thefe vapours, which prevents the burding of the 
veffels and facilitates the condenfation of the reft. If we wifli to collecl 
incondeirfibk vapours, we receive them into a jar inverted under abafon 
of water or quicklilver, as directed in our Analy fis of Vegetables by fire. 

Befides thefe, there are alfo required fome other kinds of lutes for 
joining veiTcls together in operations requiring a ftrongheat, and for li- 
ning furnaces. Four parts of fand-and one of clay ariwers bed for lut- 
ing : but for lining the infide of furnaces, fix or ibven parts of fand to 
one of clay is neceflary, in order to prevent the contraction and confe- 
quent cracking of the clay, which it mod readily docs when freed of 
fand. Befides this lute immediatelynext to the fire, three parts, by weight, 
of charcoal, to one of common clay, are firft mixed in a dry powder, and 
as much water is to be added as will make them into balls of the 
confidence of fnow : thefe balls are beat very firm and compact, by 
mear s of a haHimer,on the irrfide of the furnacc,to the thicknefs of about 
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one inch and a half: the other lute is fpread over this to about the 
thicknefs of half an inch ; and this too is beat folid by means of a 
hammer, and allowed to dry flowly, that all cracks and fi fibres may be 
prevented. After the body of the furnace is thus lined, the yen* is 
applied and lined in the fame manner; and the whole being dried, which 
requires a long time, a fire is kindled in the furnace, which is gradually 
heated for a day or two, and is then raifed to the greatefl in-tenfky : By 
thefe means the whole luting acquires a hardnefs equal to that of fre«- 
ftone. Thefe are the lutes recommended and ufed by Dr Black ; and, 
except forfome operations in metallurgy, he fcetns to have been th< 
who thought of employing charcoal as an ingredient for the lining of 
furnaces. 

The few fimple lutes, here defcribed, will be found to anfwer all the 
purpofes of the more operofe compofitions recommended for thefe 
intentions by the chemical writers. 

Vessels. 

In this place, wefhall only give the operator a few general cautions 
with regard to the matter of the veffels defigned for containing the fub- 
ject; and refer their defcription to the plares, and to the account of 
the operations in which they are employed. 

Metalline veffels poffefs the advantage of being able to bear fudden al- 
terations of heat and cold, and of being very flrong, fo as to be ca 
of confining elaftic fleams ; but, except thofe made of gold or plaiina, 
they are readily corroded by acids, even by, the mild ones of the vege- 
table kingdom. Copper veffels are corroded alio by alkaline liquors, 
and by fome neutral ones, as folutions offal ammoniac. It is obfervable, 
that vegetable acids do not acT; upon this metal by boiling, fo much as 
by Handing in the cold ; for even lemon juice may be boiled in a clean 
copper vcffel, without receiving from it any tafte or ill quality ; \rht 
in the cold, it foon diffolves fo much as to contrail a pernicious 
The tin, with which copper veffels are ufually lined, gives likewife a 
fenfible impregnation to acid juices : and this impregnation alfo is pro- 
bably not innocent, more efpecially as a quantity of lead is conir 
mixed with the tin. From the want of tranfparency in thefe veil/is, we 
arc alfo deprived of the advantage of feeing the different changes 
during the operation. 

The earthen vefTels poffefs none of the defirable qualities for chemi- 
cal operations, except that of fuftaining very violent degrees of heat, 
without being melted or otherwife changed. Thefe veffels are lefs liable 
to external cracks from fudden applications of heat and cold, when they 
are made with a certain proportion of fand mixed with the clay, than 
when they are made of clay alone. Black lead, too, mixed with the 
clay, makes the veffels fuftain violent degrees, and fudden alterations, of 
heat ftirprifingly well : crude clay, reduced to a kind of find by violent 
heat, and then mixed with raw clay, is found to Airnifh veifels excellently 
fitted for thofe operations where land might be corroded : but of all 
kinds of earthen ware, the mod perfect is porcelain, cornpnfed of the 
finefl clay mixed with a flony matter capable of melting in a violent 
heat. This, however, is too coftly an article for general life. Reaumur 
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difcovered a method of imitating porcelain, by melting the coarfer 
kinds of glafs with a mixture of fand and clay : this has been found to 
be nearly of the colour of porcelain, to be much ftronger than glafs, 
and to bear the moft fudden changes of heat and cold that we hive 
occafion to apply. There has not hitherto been any manufacture of 
this ware ; and till then it will not probably come into general ufe. 

The common earthen veffels are of a loofe porous texture : and hence 
are apt to imbibe a confiderable quantity of certain liquids, particularly 
of thofe of the faline kind ; wh : ch ibon difcover then having penetrated 
the vefTel, by fhooting into faline efflcrefcences on the outfide. Thofe 
which zxtglaxed have their glazing c -rroded by acids : by vinegar, and 
the acid juices of fruits, as well as by the ftronger acids of the mineral 
kingdom.. And as this glazing confiils chiefly of vitrified lead, the 
impregnation which it communicates to thefe liquors is of a very dan- 
gerous kind. If vinegar be boiled for fume time in a glazed earthen 
veifel, it will yield on being infp'nTated acetated lead. 

The vefTel <> called, from their hardnefs and compactnefs,y?<j/7* ware, 
are in a good meafure free from the inconveniences of the coarfer 
earthen ones. Their glazing, being a part of the clay itfelf fuperficially 
vitrified by means of the fumes of common fait, appears to be proof 
agair.fl acids. None of this kind of ware is now manufactured in 
Britain, it is therefore rarely to met with. 

GYrf//-veiTels fuffer no corrofion, and give no taint, in any of the 
pharmaceutic operations. When, therefore, they are made of a pro* 
per thinnefs, when they are well annealed, and when blown into a 
ipherical form, fo that the heat may be equally applied,they are prefera- 
ble to all others, where they are not expofed to great and fudden changes 
of heat and cold, and where ftrength is not required: What is called 
ihejltnt-glafsf which contains a quantity of lead in its compofition, is 
% the bed for chemical purpofes. Having made thefe general remarks, 
we next come to defcribe the particular inftruments ufed in pharmacy i 
but as the nature and ufes of each will be better underftood after read- 
ing the following chapter, and the proceiTes in which they are employ- 
ed, we ihall here only give a fhort explanation of the figures of thefe in- 
ftruments ; and to which the reader may occafionally recur in going 
over the iequel of the work. 

Explanation of Plate III. 

Fig. i. An evaporating difh, being fuch a fection of a globe of glafs 
. as is bell fitted for expofing a large furface. 

Fig. 2. The chemical phial or matrafs, furnifhed with along neck 
for allowing the vapours raifed by heat or mixture to circulate and be 
coodtnfed, whereby their efcape is prevented. 

Fig. 3. A retort and receiver together, to fhew their connection du- 
ring distillation or fublimation. The receiver is of a conical figure ; 
whereby the fleams have more room to circulate and condenfe. Dr 
Black has found this form more convenient, when we with to get out 
fublimed matter, or to clean the vefTel. 

In the laft figure was reprefented an example of the dlflillatio per la- 
tut 
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lus, or the diftillation by the retort and receiver ; and it is ufed in all 
cafes where nice operations are required, or where metallic vefiels 
would be corroded by the contained matter. The dijlillalio per 
afcenfum is performed by, 
Fig. 4. A copper ftill. 

A, the body of the ftill, containing the matter. 

B, The head of the ftill into which the vapour immediately arifes ; 
this is made to fit very clofely to the body, ib as to require little or no 
luting. 

C, A pipe ifluing from the middle of the top of the head, and dc» 
fcending to C, is received into the pipe D. 

D, The pipe or worm defccnding into a large veifel E, containing a 
quantity of cold water to keep the pipe cool, which facilitates the con- 
denfation of the vapours. 

F, The further extremity of this pipe, coming out at an opening, in 
the under part of the veffel E ; from this extremity the condenfed 
matter diftils. 

This inftrument is on the construction ufed and recommended by 
Dr Black, and varies a little from the common form. He finds 
it unneceflary that the pipe D fhould be made ferpentine, which 
renders the cleaning of it very difficult and uncertain. 

Fig. 5. A feparatory, for feparating oil from water. 

This inftrument has a pipe coming from its (ide near its middle, and 
is to be placed under the end of the pipe F, fig. 4. The diftilled 
mixture of oil and water by refting in this veifel feparates ; the oil 
either fwims on the furface of the water above the lateral pipe, oir 
finks below it ; in either cafe the water will run off by itfclf through 
the pipe, and the oil will be detained in the veifel. 

Fig. 6. A fubliming glafs. The under part of which is kept hot, 
when intended to fublime folid matters, and the upper part is kept 
cool, whereby the vapour is condenfed in the form of a cake atJHfe 
top. The mouth of the veifel is to be ftopt by a loofe ftopper. ^nis 
method is not ib well fitted for large operations as the retort and 
receiver. 

Fig. 7. Adopters, which are receivers that have pipes iifuing from 
their farther extremity, which are received into other receivers or 
adopters ; we may increafe or diminifh the number of adopters at 
pleafure. They are ufeful for the condenfation of very elaftic vapours, 
as thofe of the cauftic volatile alkali, vitriolic ether, &c. 

Fig. 8. A retort-funnel for pouring liquors into a retor?, without 
wetting the neck of the retort ; and it is neceifary that in drawing out 
the funnel we fhould keep it applied to the upper part of the retort, 
whereby the drop hangs from the under edge of the funnel, and there- 
fore cannct touch the infide of the retort. 

Fig. 9. A crucible, which is angled at the top for the conveniency 
of pouring out the contained matter. It is narrow below for receiving 
fmall quantities, which in a larger compafs might be lefs eafdy bn 
together. The black lead and clay crucibles are often acted on by fa- 
line matters, and femetimes deftroyed ; they anfwer however much better 
for fufnig metals than thofq of clay and far.d. Thefe laft anfwer beft for 

G 4 faline 
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faliae fubftar.ces : but being more liable to break than the other, they 
may be made fecurer by incloiing the crucible containing the matter 
within another crucible, and filling up the interlace with fand. 

The crucible in this figure ftands upon a pedeftal, which is a piece of 
clay or brick between the crucible and the grate, to prevent the cold air 
ilriking the bottom while the top is hot. To prevent the fuel from ful- 
ling in, we ufe covers made of clay, or we invert another crucible upon 
that containing the matter, and fecure the joining by a proper lute. 

Fig. 10. A pair of crucible tongs for putting in or taking out 
the matter to be wrought on. 

Fig. ii. The form of the cylindrical glafs meafures recommended 
by the College of Edinburgh ; for the particular defcriptions of thefe 
/cs fee the fubfequent article Measures. 

Weights. 

Two different kinds cf weights are ufed in this country ; one 
in the merthandife of gold and filver ; the other for almoft all other 
goods. The fir ft we call Troy, the latter Averdupois weight. 

The goldfmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces ; the 
eance into twenty pennyweights ; and the pennyweight into twenty- 
rains. The Averdupois pound is divided into lixteen ounces 5 
and the ounce into fixteen parts, called drachms. 

The pound of the London and Edinburgh pharmacopoeias is that 
cj the goldfmiths, divided in the following manner: 

The pound ~) C twelve ounces. 

The ounce ( . \ eight drachms. 

The drachm f" ' "j three fcruples. 

The fcruplc J (^twenty grains. 

The medical cr Troy pound is lefs than the Avcrdupoir, but the 
««« and the drachm greater. The Troy pound contains 5760 grains : 
theN^vei dupois 7000 grains. The Troy ounce contains 480 grains ; 
the Averdupois only 437^. The Troy drachm 60 ; the Averdupois 
drachm fomewhat more than 27. 

Thefe differences in our weights have occafioned great confufion in 
the practice of pharmacy. As the druggifts and grocers fell by the 
Averdupois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept any 
weights adjufted to the Troy pound greater than two drachms, ufing 
Averdupois ounces. By this means it is apparent, that in all composi- 
tions, where the ingredients are prefcribed, fome by pounds and others 
by ou are taken in a wrong proportion to each other; and 

the fame happens where any are directed in lefler denominations than 
the ounce, as thefe fubdivihons, ufed by the apothecaries, are made to 
a different ounce. 

The Edinburgh College have cxprefsly adverted to the errors arifing 
£^m this promii'cuous ufe of weights, and ftrongly recommend the ufe 
of the Troy pound and ounce. Sets of thofe weights are made with 
accuracy and fold by Mr John Milne founder in the Hish-ftr-et. 
Edinbur$] b 
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Measures. 

The meafures employed by the London College are the common 
wine meafures. 

A gallon "} "] eight pints (librc) 

fixteen ounces. 



A gallon "1 "1 

The pint > contains > 
The ounce J J 



eight drachms. 



Though the pint is called by Latin writers libra or pound, there 
is not any known liquor of which a pint meafure anfwers to that 
weight. A pii.t of the higheft reenfied-fpirit of wine exceeds a pound 
by above half an ounce ; a pint of water exceeds it by upwards of 
three ounces ; and a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more than two pounds 
and a quarter. 

The Edinburgh College, fenfible of the many errors from the pro- 
miscuous ufe of weights and meafures, and of their different kinds, 
have in the Iaft edition of their Pharmacopoeia entirely rejected mea- 
fures, and employ the Troy weight in directing the quantity either of 
>r fl id fubltances. For greater convenience in weighing water, 
other fluids of nearly the fame Specific gravity, they have re- 
commended the ufe of glafs meafures Subdivided like, the weights into 
ounces, drachms, and grains. There are three of thefe meafures of dif- 
ferent fizes, although all of them are of the fame Shape (fee Plate III. 
Jig. 11.) the largeft of them is 10 inches long, and an inch and three 
quarters wide in the infide ; a longitudinal line is engraved on one fide 
of it, and on this line tranfverfe marks are made correfponding to ounces, 
beginning from the bottom, and proceeding upwards to 12 ounces, or 
one pound. The fecond meafure is 6 inches long, and one inch diame- 
ter within ; the fcale engraved en its fide correfponds with drachms, be- 
ginning from the bottom, and proceeding upward: to 16 drachms, or 
two ounces. The laft meafure is 4 inches long and half an inch dia- 
meter within ; the fcale engraved on its fide correfponds with grains, 
beginr.i ig from the bottom, and proceeding upwards to 1 20 grains or 2 
drachms. Thefe meafures are made at the glafs manufactory at Leith, 
from patterns fent them by the college of phyficiar.s. 

As thefe meafures are made to correfpond with the refpective weights 
of water, it is evident that they can only be employed for ascertaining 
determined weights of fuch fluids as have the fame or nearly the fame 
Specific gravity with water ; as wines, tinctures, infufions, 6cc. And 
not for the ftrong acids, rectified Spirit, &c. whole Specific gravities are 
different from that of water. Thus the quantity of ftrong vitriolic acid 
filling the 12 ounce, or pound meafure, would weigh 22 ounces 
1 drachm and 36 grains. And the fame meafure of rectified fpirit cf 
wine would only weigh 10 ounces. 

A table of the weights of certain meafures of different fluids may on 
many occafions be ufeful, bothjbr affifting the operator in regulating 
their proportions in certain cafes, and Showing the comparative gravities 
of the fluids themfelves. We here infert Such a table for a pint, an 
.ounce, and a drachm meafure, according to the London pharmacopoeia, 
pfthpfe liquid?, whofe gravity has been determined by experiments 

that 
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that can be relied on. The wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches ; 
whence the pint contains 28 J, the ounce 14.^ and the drachm T *,y ? of 
a cubic inch. 



Inflammable Spirits. 
Highly-re&ified fpirit cf wine 
Common-rectified fpirit of wine 
Proof fpirit 
Dulcified fpirit of fait 
Dulcified fpirit of nitrj 

Wines. 



Burgundy 


Red port 


Canary 


Expressed Oils 


Olive oil 


Untfeed oil 


Essential Oils 


Oil of turpentine 


of orange peal 


of juniper-berries 


of rofemary 


cf origanum 


of caraway-feeds 


of nutmegs 


of favin 


of hyfTop 


of cummin-feed 


of mint 


of pennyroyal 


of dill-feed 


of fennel-feed 


of cloves 


of cinnamon 


of fa/Tafras 
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meafure 


meafure 
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Alkaline Liquors. 
Aqua kali puri, Pharm. Land. 
Spirit of fal ammoniac 
Strong fope-boilers ley 
Lixivium tartari 

Acid Liquors. 
Wine-vinegar 
Beer-vinegar 
Glauber's fpirit of fait 
Glauber's fpirit of nitre 
Strong oil of vitriol 



Animal Fluids. 



Urine 
Cows milk 
AfTes milk 
Blood 



Di Hilled water 
Rain-water 
Spring-water 
Sea-water 



Wa 



TERS. 



Quicksilver 



Pint weighs 


Ounce 
meafure 
weighs 


Drachm 
meafure 
weighs 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of the Pharmaceutical Operations. 

,, : ! , ■■■"■■ 

SECT. I. 

Solution. 

SOLUTION is an intimate commixture of folid bodies with fluids 
into one feemingly homogeneous liquor. The diffolving fluid is 
called a mtnjlruum or folvent ; and the body diflblved is called the fohend. 

Objections have been made, and perhaps with propriety, to thefe 
terms ; as it is iuppofed that the two bodies uniting in fr.lution act reci- 
procally on each other : there is, however, no danger from the words 
themfelves, if we do not derive them from a miftaken theory. Solution 
cannot take place, unlefs one of the bodies, at lead, be in a fluid ftate ; 
and this fluidity is effected either by water or fire : hence folution is laid 
to be performed in the humid, or in the dry way. Thus, for inftancc, 
if any quantity of brimftone be diflblved in afolution of fixed alkali, the 
brimftone is faid to be diflblved in the humid way: but if the brimftone 
be diflblved by melting it with the dry alkali, the folution is faid to be 
done in the dry <waj. The compound produced by this mixture is called 
hepar fulphuris, and is the fame in both. Another kind of folution 
refembling that by the dry way, is, however, to be carefully diftin- 
guifhed from it: If, for example, a piece of Glauber's fait is put 
into a pan over the fire, the fait very foon aflumes a liquid ftate; but 
on continuing the heat, it lofes its fluidity, and becomes a white pow- 
der : this powder is the fait freed from its water, and it is found to 
be very refractory. This liquidity depended on the water of cryftal- 
lifation, being enabled, by the heat, to keep the fait in folution, and 
the fait ceafed to be fluid as foon as its cryftallifmg water was evapo- 
rated. This kind of folution, which is fomehmes called the watery 
f'uGon, differs not from the firft, or humid way. 

The principal menftrua ufed in pharmacy are, water, vinous fpirits, 
cils, acid and ali aline liquors. 

Water is the imenftruum of all falts, of vegetable gums, and of ani- 
ma! jellies. Of falts, it diflblvcs only a determinate quantity, though 
of cne kind of fait more than another ; and being thus faturated, leaves 
any additional quantity of the fame fait untouched. 

Experiments have been made for determining the quantities of water 
which different falts require for the diflblution. Mr. Eller has givena 
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large fetin the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 
fur the year 1750, from which the following table is extracted. 

Eight ounces by weight of diftilled water diffolved, 

Of Refined fugar - 

Green vitriol ... 

Blue vitriol - - - 

White vitriol - 

Epfom fait - . - 

Purified nitre - 

Soluble tartar - 

Common fait - 

Sal gemmae - - 

Sal catharticus Glauberi 

Seignette's fait ... 

Alum .... 

Sal ammoniac - 

Vitriolated tartar ... 

Salt of hartfhorn - - 

Sugar of lead ... 

Cream of tartar ... 

Borax - 

Though thefe experiments appear to have been made with great care, 
yet the proportions of the feveral falts. foluble in a certain quantity of 
water, will not always be found exactly the fame with thefe above fet 
down. Salts differ in their folubility according to the degree of their 
purity, perfection, and drynefs : the vitriols, and the artificial com- 
pound falts in general, differ remarkably in this refpect, according as 
they are more or lefs impregnated with the acid ingredient. Thus 
vitriolated tartar, perfectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of folu- 
tion : the matter which remains in making nitrous acid is no other than 
a vitriolated tartar : and it diffolves fo difficultly, that the operator is 
obliged to break the retort in order to get it out ; but on adding more 
of the vitriolic acid, it diffolves with eafe. Hence many have been 
tempted to ufe an over-proportion of acid in this preparation : and we 
frequently find this acid foluble fait in the fhops, under the name of 
vitriolated tartar. The degree of heat occafions alfo a remarkable 
difference in the quantity of fait taken up : in very cold weather, eight 
ounces of water will diffolve only about one ounce of nitre ; whereas in 
warm weather, the fame quantity will take up four ounces. To thefe 
circumftances are probably owing, in part, the remarkable differences in 
the proportional folubilities of falts, as determined by different authors. 
It is obfervable that common fait is lefs affected in its folubility by 
a variation or' heat than any other ; water in a temperate (late dif- 
fering nearly as much of it as very hot water ; and accordingly this 
is the fait in which the different experiments agree the heft. In the. 
experiments of Hoffman, Neumann, and Fetit, the proportion of this 
fait, on a reduction of the numbers, comes out exactly the fame, viz. 
three cuntes of the fait to eight of wr.terj Dr Brownrigg makes the 
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quantity of fait a little more ; Dr Grew, a drachm and a fcruple more ; 
and Eller, as appears in the above table, four drachms more : fo that 
in the trials of fix different perfons, made probably in different circum- 
ftances, the greateft difference is only one fixth of the whole quantity 
of fait ; whereas in fome other falts there v are differences of twice or 
thrice the quantity of the fait. In the experiments from which the 
table is drawn, the water was of the temperature of between 40 and 
42 degrees of Farenheit's thermometer. 

Some falts omitted by Eller are here fubjoined : the firft is take* 
from Dr Grew, and the other four from Neumann. 

Eight ounces of water diffolved 



Of fixed alkaline fait 
Sal diureticus 

Sugar-candy, both brown and white 
Sugar of milk 
Effential fait of forrel 



above 8 
8 

9 

o 

o 



dr. 
o 
o 
o 

2 
I 



o 
o 
o 

40 

20 



Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of fait, yet 
when faturated with one, it will ftill diffolve fome portion of another ; 
and when it can bear no more of either of thefe, it will ftill take up a 
third, without letting go any of the former. The principal experi- 
ments of this kind, which have been made relative to pharmaceutic fub- 
je&s, are exhibited in the following table; of which the two firft arti- 
cles are from Grew, and the others from Eller. 
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In regard to the other clafs of bodies for which water is a menftruum, 
viz. thpfe of the gummy and gelatinous kind, there is no determinate 
point of faturation : the water unites readily with any proportions of 
them, forming, with different quantities, liquors of different confidence. 
This fluid takes up likewife, when affifted by trituration, the vegetable 
gummy refins, as ammoniacum and myrrh ; the folutior.s of which tho' 
im£crft>3, that is, not tranfparcnt but turbid and of a milky hue, are 
r.everthelefs applicable to valuable purpofes in medicine. It mixes with 
vi;icus {pints, with acid and alkaline liquors, not with oils, but imbibes 
4 fome 
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feme of the more fubtile parts of effential oils fo as to become impreg- 
nated with their fmell and tafte. 

Rectified fpirit of wine, or rather alkobol, is the menftruum of the ef- 
fential oils and reiins of vegetables ; of the pure diftilled oils, and fe- 
veral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals ; of fome mineral 
bituminous fubftances, as of ambergris; and of fopes though it does 
not aft upon the expreffed oil and fixed alkaline fait, of which fope is 
compofed : whence, if fope contains any fuperfluous quantity of either 
the oil or falt,it may by means of this menftruum be excellently purified. 
It diffolves, by the afiiftance of heat, volatile alkaline falts : and more 
readily the neutral ones, compofed either of fixed alkali and the ace- 
tous acid, as the fal diureticus, or of the volatile alkali and the nitrous 
acid, as alfo the fait of amber, &c. It mixes with water and with 
acids ; not with alkaline lixivia. 

Oils diffolve vegetable refins and balfams, wax, animal-fats, mine- 
ral bitumens, fulphur, and certain metallic fubftances, particularly 
lead. The expreffed oils are, for mod of thefe bodies, more power- 
ful menftrua than thofe obtained by diftillation ; as the former are 
more capable of fuftaining, without injury, a ftrong heat, which is in 
moft cafes neceffary to enable them to aft. It is faid, that one ounce 
of fulphur will diffolve in three ounces of expreffed oil, particularly 
lintfeed oil ; but requires fix ounces of effential oil, as turpentine. 

All acids diffolve alkaline falts, alkaline earths, and metallic fub- 
ftances. The different acids differ greatly in their action upon thefe 
laft ; one diffolving only fome particular metals ; and another, others. 

The vegetable acids diffolve a confiderable quantity of zinc, iron, 
copper, lead, and tin ; and extraft fo much from the metallic part of 
antimony, as to become powerfully emetic : They diffolve lead more 
readily, if the metal be previoufly calcined by fire, than in its me- 
tallic Mate. 

The muriatic acid diffolves zinc, iron, and copper ; and though it 
fcarcely afts on any other metallic fubftance in the common way of 
making folutions, it may neverthelefs be artfully combined with them 
all. The corrofive fublimate, and antimonial cauftic of the fhops, are 
combinations of it with mercury and the metallic part of antimony, 
effefted by applying the acid, in the form of fume, to the febjefts, 
at the fame time alfo ftrongly heated. 

The nitrous acid is the common menftruum of all metallic fubftances, 
except gold and the metallic part of antimony; of which two, the pro- 
perfblvent isa mixture of the nitrousandmuriatic acids, called aqua regia. 

The vitriolic acid, diluted with water, eafiiy diffolves zinc and iron. 
In its concentrated ftate, and affifted by a boiling heat, it may be made 
to corrode, or imperfeftly diffolve, moft of the other metals. 

Fixed air, or the aerial acid, diffolves iron, ziac, and calcareous 
earth ; and thefe folutions muft be condufted without heat. 

Alkaline lixivia diffolve oils, refinous fubftances, and fulphur. 
Their power is greatly promoted by the addition of quicklime ; iri- 
ftances of which occur in the preparation of fope, and in the common 

cauftic. 
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cauftic. Thus acnated, they reduced the flefh, bones, and other iblid 
parts of animals, into a gelatinous matrer. 

This increafed acrimony in alkaline falts, is owing to the abftracYion 
of their fixed air; that acid having a greater attraction for quicklime 
than for alkalies 

Solutions made in water and in fpirit of wine poffefs the virtues of 
the body diffolved ; while oils generally {heath its activity, and acids and 
alialies vary its quality. Hence watery and Spirituous liquors are the 
proper menftrua of the native virtues of an <\ animal matters. 

Moft Of the foregoing folutions are eafily effected, by pouring the 
menftruum on the body to be diffolved, and fuffering them to Hand to- 
gethcr for fome time expofed to a fuitable warmth. A ftrong heat is 
generally requiflte to enable oils and alkaline liquors to perform their 
office ; nor will acids act on fome metallic bodies without its affift..nce. 
The action of watery aad ipirituous menftrua i> likewifc expedited by a 
moderate heat; though the quantity which they afterwards keep di£ 
iolved is not, as fome fuppofc, by this means increafed : all that heat 
occafions thefe to take up, more than they would do ia a longer time 
in the cold, will, when the heat ceafes, fublidc again. This at lead 
is moft commonly the cafe, though there may be fome inftances of 
the contrary. 

The atfion of acids on the bodies which they difiblve is generally 
accompanied with heat, effervefcence, and a copious difcharge of elas- 
tic aerial fluids, different in different cafes. 

There is another fpecies of folution, in which the moifture of the air 
is the menftruum. Fixed alkaline falts and thofe of the neutral kind, 
compofed of alkaline falts and the vegetable acids, or of foluble earths 
and any acid except the vitriolic, and fome metallic falts, on being 
expofed for fome time to a moift air, gradually attract humidity, and 
at length become liquid. Some fubftances, not diffolublc by the ap- 
plication of water in its grofler form, as the butter of antimony, are 
eafily liquified by this flow aflion of the aerial moifture. This procefs 
is called deliquat'ton. 



SECT. II. 

Extraction. 

| ^y^ liquors which diffolve certain fubftances in their pure (late, 

JL ferve likewife to extraS them from admixtures of other matter. 

l hus ardent fpirit, the menftruum of effential oils and refins, takes up 

tnevntuesor the refmous and oily vegetables, as water does thofe 

rnSf g r? an i fa,ine! the iilaa{ve earth 7 P^ts remaining 
untoucned by both. Water 
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ticipate in a greater or lefs degree. Thus many of the aromatic 
plants, and mod of the bitters and aftringents, yield their virtues to 
this menftruum. 

Extraction is performed, by macerating or Jleeping the fubjecc in its ap- 
propriated menftruum in the cold : or digejlino or circulating them in a 
moderate warmth ; or infufing the plant in the boiling liquor, and fuf- 
fering them to ftand in a covered veffel till grown cold ; or actually 
boiling them together for fome time. If the vegetable matter is itfelf 
fucculent and watery, it isfometimes only neceflary to exprefs the juice, 
and evaporate it to the proper confidence. 

The term digeftion is fometimes ufed for maceration ; and in this cafe 
the procefs is directed to be performed without h:at : where this circum- 
ftance is not exprelfed, digellion always implies the ufe of heat. Circu • 
lation differs little from digeftion ; only that the fleam, into which a 
part of the liquor is refolved by the heat, is, by means of a proper dif- 
pofition of the veffels, condenfed and conveyed back again upon the 
fubjecc. Digeftion is ufually performed in a matrafs bolt-head, 
Florence flafk, or the like ; either ot which may be converted into a 
circulatory veffel, by inverting another into the mouth of it, and fecuring 
the juncture with a piece of wet bladder. A fingle matrafs, if its neck 
be very long and narrow, will anfwer the purpofe as effectually ; the 
vapour cooling and condenfing before it can rife to the top : in a veffel 
of this kind, even fpirit of wine, one of the moft volatile liquors we 
know, may be boiled without any confiderable lofs. The ufe of this in- 
ftrument is likewife free from the inconvenience which may in fome 
cafes attend the other, of the uppermoft veffel being burft or thrown 
off. As the long necked matraffes here recommended are difficultly 
filled or emptied, and likewife very dear, a long glafs tube may be 
occafionally luted to thofe with fhorter necks. 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means proves as in- 
jurious to fome fubftances, by occafioning the menftruum to take up 
their groffer and more ungrateful parts, as it i; neceflary for enabling 
it to extract the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum and logwood im- 
part little to aqueous liquors without a boiling heat ; while even a 
fmall degree of warmth proves greatly prejudicial to the fine bitter of 
carduus benedictus. This plant, which infufed in boiling or diyefted in 
fenfibly hot water gives out a naufeous tafte fo offenfive to the ftomach 
as to promote vomiting, yeilds to cold water a grateful balfamic bitter. 

As heat promotes the diffolving power of liquids ; fo cold, on the 
other hand, diminifhes it. Hence tinctures or extractions may by a 
confiderable heat, depofite in hot weather a part of th?ir contents, and 
thus become proportionally weaker : a circumftance which deferves 
particular regard. 

SECT. III. 

Depuration - . 

THERE are different methods ot depurating or purifying liquors 
from their feculencies, according as the liquor itfelf is more or 
lefs tenacious, or the feculent matter of greater or lefs gravity. 

I Thin 
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Thin fluids readily depofite their more ponderous impurities by 
(landing at reft for fome time in a cool place ; and may then be decanted, 
or poured of clear, by inclining the veilel. 

Glutinous, unctuous, or thick fubftanccs, are to be liquified by a 
fuitable heat ; when the groifer feculencies will fall to the bottom ; and 
the lighter arifing to the furface, may be defpumatedov fcummed off. 

Where the impurities are neither fo ponderous as to fubfide freely to 
the bottom, nrrfo light as to arife readily to the furface, they maybe 
feparated in great meafure by colalure through ftrainers of linen, woolen, 
or other cloth ; and more perfectly by filtration through a foft bibulous 
kind of paper made for this purpofe. 

The grey paper, which covers pill-boxes as they come from abroad, 
is one of the bctt for this purpofe ; it does not eafily break when wetted, 
or tinge the liquor which pafles through it, which the reddifh fort cal- 
led hlojfom paper frequently does. The paper is fupported by a funnel, 
or piece of canvafs fixed in a frame. When the funnel is ufed it is con- 
venient to put fome ftraws, fmall fticks, or flender glafs rods, between 
the paper and its fides, to prevent the weight of the liquor from prefllng 
the paper fo clofe to it, as not to allow room for the fluid to tranfude. 
In fome cafes a funnel made of wire is put between the paper and the 
glafs funnel. There is alfo a kind of glafs funnel with ridges down its 
fides made on purpofe for this ufe. 

Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not eafily pafs through the 
pores of a filter or ftrainer, are clarified by beating them up with whites 
of eggs ; which concreting and growing hard when heated, and entang- 
ling the impure matter, arife with it to the furface : the mixture is to be 
gently boiled till the fcum begins to break, when the veflel is to be re- 
moved from the fire, the cruft taken off and the liquor pailed through 
a flannel bag. 

Decantation, colature, and filtration, are applicable to mod of the 
medicated liquors that need purification. Defpumation and clarifica- 
tion very rarely have place ; fmce thefe, along with the impurities of the 
liquor, frequently feparate its medicinal parts. Thus, if the decoction 
of poppy heads, for making diacodium, be folicitoufly fcummed or cla- 
rified, the medicine will lofe almoft all the virtue that the poppies com- 
municated ; and inftead of a mild opiate, turns out little other than a 
plain fyrup of fugar. 

It may be proper to obferve, that the common forts of filtering 
paper are apt to communicate a difagreeable flavour: and hence in filter- 
ing fine bitters or other liquor, whofe gratefulnefs is of confiderable con- 
fequence, the part which paffes through fir ft ought to be kept feparate 
for inferior purpofes. 

SECT. IV. 

Crystallization. 

WATER, aflifted by heat, diflolves a larger proportion of mod 
falinefubftancesthan it canretainwhen cold; hence,on theabate- 
ment of the heat, a part of the fait fepaiates from the menftruum, and 

concretes 
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concretes at the fides and bottom of the veffel. The concretions, un- 
lefs too haftily formed by the fudden cooling of the liquor, or difturb- 
ed in their coalefcence by agitation, or other fimilar caufes, prove 
tranfparent and of regular figures. 

Salts, diffolved in a large quantity of water, may be recovered from it 
in their cryftalline form, by boiling down the folution, till fo much of 
the fluid has exhaled as that the remainder will be too little to keep the 
fait diffolved when grown perfectly cold. It is cuftomary to continue 
the evaporation till the fait ihews a difpofition to concrete even in hot 
water, by forming a pellicle on that part which is lead hot, viz. on the 
furface. If, large, beautiful, and perfedly figured cry Hals are re- 
quired, this point is fomewhat too late : for if the fait thus begins to co- 
alefce while confiderably hot, on being removed into a cold place its 
particles will run too haftily and irregularly together ; the pellicle at 
the fame time falling down through the liquor, proves a farther dis- 
turbance to the regularity of the cryftallization. 

In order to perform this pr^cefs in perfection, the evaporation muft be 
gentle, and continued no longer than till fome drops of the liquor, let 
fall on a cold glafs plate, difcover cryftalline filaments. When this mark 
of fufficient exhalation appears, the veffel is to be immediately removed 
from the fire into a lefs warm, but not cold place, and covered with a 
cloth to prevent the accefs of cold air, and confequently the formation 
of a pellicle. 

The fixed alkalies, efpecially the mineral, when fully faturited with 
fixed air or the aerial acid affume a cryftalline form; but thefe cryftals 
are not fo perfect as when the fame alkalies are united with the other 
acids ;'the volatile alkalies cannot cryftallife by the method juft defcribed, 
becaufe they efcape before the menftruum exhales. 

Some even of the other neutral falts, particularly thofe of which cer- 
tain metallic bodies are the bafis, arefo ftrongly retained by the aqueous 
fluid, as not to exhibit an appearance of cryftallifation, unlefs fome 
other fubftance be added, with which the water has a greater affinity. 
The Table of Affinity fhews that fpirit of wine is fuch a fubftance ; by 
the prudent addition of which, thefe kinds of falts feparate freely from 
the menftruum and form large and beautiful cryftals fcarcely obtainable 
by any other means. 

The operator muft be careful not to add too much of the fpirit ; left, 
inftead of a gradual and regular cryftallifation, the fait be haftily pre- 
cipitated in a powdery form. One twentieth part of the weight of 
the liquor will in mod cafes be a fufficient, and in fome too large a 
quantity. 

Different falts require different quantities of water to keep them dif- 
folved : and hence, if a mixture of two ormore.be diffolved in this fluid, 
they will begin to feparate and cryftallize at different periods of the 
evaporation. On this foundation, falts are freed, not only from fuch 
impurities as water is not capable of diffolving and carrying through 
the pores of a filter, but likewife from admixture of each other; that 
which requires moft water to diffolve (hooting firft into cryftals. 

It is proper to remark, that a fait, when cryftallizing, ftill retains, 
and combines with, a certain portion of water; this water is not effen- 
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al to the fait as a fait, but is effential to the fait as being cryftallifed ; it is 
therefore called by the chemifts the water of cryjlallifation. The quantity 
of this water varies in different falts : In fome of them, as in Glauber's 
fait, alum and copperas, it makes up about one half of their weight ; 
in others, as in nitre, common fait, and efpecially felenites, it is in 
very fmall quantity. As falts unite to the water of their cryftallifation 
by their attraction for water alone, we accordingly find that this wa- 
ter is perfectly pure, and contains, in compleat cryftals, no fubftance 
foreign to fait, Salts not only differ in the quantity of water neceffary 
to their folution, but fome of them are alfo foluble with equal fa- 
cility in cold as in hot water. Sometimes, then, we employ evapora- 
tion ; fometimes cooling ; and at other times both thefe expedients 
are ufed alternately, to feparate different falts diffolved in the fame li- 
quor. Tt is obvicus, that thofe which are nearly or equally foluble 
in cold as in boiling water, can only be cryftallifed by evaporation ; 
thofe again, which are much more foluble in boiling than in cold wa- 
ter, are to be feparated by cooling. Of the firft of thefe is common 
or muriatic fait : of the latter is nitre or fait petre. To feparate thefe 
two falts, when both of them happen to be diffolved in the fame water, 
we have recourfe to alternate evaporation and cooling. If infuch a 
folution a pellicle appears in the boiling liquor before cryftals can be 
formed in cooling, we then conclude that the common fait predomi- 
nates : In this cafe we evaporate the water, and feparate the common 
fait as fad as it is formed, till the liquor on cooling fhews cryftals of 
nitre : we then allow the nitre to cryftallife by cooling. After all the 
nitre, which had bsendifolved by the heat alone, has now feparated by 
cooling, we refume the evaporation, and feparate the common fait till 
the cooling liquor again fhews cryftals of nitre. We thus repeat the 
fame feries of operations, by which means thefe two falts may be alter- 
nately cryftallized ; the one by evaporation, the other by cooling, till 
they are perfectly feparated from each other. If in the beginning of 
the operation the liquor had, upon trial, given cryftals of nitre by cool- 
ing, before any pellicle appeared on its furface when boiling, this 
would have indicated that the nitre was predominant in the folution ; 
the nitre in this cafe would have been cryftallifed, firft by cooling till 
the quantity of nitre exceeding that cf the common fait having been 
feparated, the common fait would next have cryftallifed in its turn by 
evaporation. The example we have now given may be applied to other 
falts, or to a number of falts which may happen to be diffolved in the 
f, <me liquor. For though there are few fo completely foluble in cold wa- 
ter as common fait, and few fo fcantily as nitre ; yet there are fcarce- 
ly two falts which either precifely fhew the fame folubility or the fame 
appearance of their cryftals. It is obvious, too, that by cryftallifation 
we difcover the peculiar predominant fait in any folution of mixed 
faline matter ; but as one fait always takes down a fmall portion of 
another, it is neceffary to redifLlve the firft products, and repeat the 
cryftallifation, in order to render the feparation complete. 

We fee, then, that though the cryftal appearance ami form does not 
alter the fait itfelf, yet that this procefs affords an elegant method of 
difcovering compound folutions of falts, of judging of their purity, and, 

"laftly 
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laftly, offeparating different falts from each other. Cryftallization, 
therefore, is one of the mod important agents in pharmacy, and ought 
to be well underftood. We fhall attempt to explain the particular 
management in cryftallifing particular falts, when We come to treat of 
each feparately. 

SECT. V. 

Precipitation. 

BY this operation, bodies are recovered from their folutions, by 
means of the addition of fome other fubftance, with which either 
the menftruum, or the body diffolved, have a greater affinity than they 
have with each other. 

Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where the fubftance 
fuperadded unites with the menftruum, and occafions thatwhich was be- 
fore diffolved to be thrown down ; the other, in which it unites with 
the diffolved body, and falls with it to the bottom. Of the firft, we 
have an example in the precipitation of fulphur frcm alkaline lixivia 
by the means of acids; of the fecond, in the precipitation of mercury, 
from aqua fortis by the muriatic acid. 

The fubjeclscf this operation, as well thofe which are capable of be- 
ing precipitated as thofe which precipitate them, will readily appear by 
the Table of Attractions. The manner of performing it is fo fimple, 
as to need no particular directions ; all that is required, is to add the 
precipitant by degrees, as long as it continues to occafion any precipi- 
tation. When the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well edul- 
corated, that is, warned infeveral frefh parcels of water, and afterwards 
dried forufe. 

Where metals are employed as precipitants,asinthe purification o£ 
martial vitriol from copper by the addition of frefh iion, they ought to 
be perfectly clean and free from any ruftyor greafy matter ; otherwife 
they will not readily, if at all, diffolve, and confequently the precipi- 
tation will not fucceed ; for the fubftance to be precipitated foparates 
only by the additional one diffolving and taking its place. The fcpara- 
ted powder, often, inftead of falling to the bottom, lodges upon the 
precipitant; frcm which it muft be occafionally ihaken off, for reafons 
iufficiently obvious. 

Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally the 
part required for ufe, yet fome advantage may frequently "be made of 
the liquor remaining after the precipitation. Tints when fixed alkaline" 
fait is diffolved in water, and fulphur diffolved. in this lixivium; the 
addition of acids feparates and throws down the fulphur, only in virtue 
of the acid uniting with, and neutralizing the alkali by which the ful- 
phur was held diffolved : confequently, if the precipitation be made 
with the vitriolic acid, and the acid gradually dropt in till the alkali be 
completely faturated, that is, as long as it continues to occafionany pre- 
cipitation or turbidnefs, the liquor will yield, by proper evaporation and 
cryflallifatiori, a neutral fait, compofed of the vitriolic acid and fixed 
fllkali) that is, vitriolated tartar. In like manner, if the precipitation 
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be made with the nitrous acid, a true nitre maybe recovered from the 
liquor; if with the muriatic, the fait called cubic nitre j and if with 



the acid of vinegar, the kali acetata. 



SECT. VI. 

Evaporation. 

EVAPORATION, the third method of recovering folid bodies 
from their folutions is effected by means of heat ; which evapo- 
rates the fluid part, and the matter which was dilTolved therein is left 
behind in its folid form. 

The general rules for evaporation are, To place the matter in a flat, 
fhallcw wide veflel, fo that a large furface of the liquor may be prefented 
to the air ; for it is only from the furface that evaporation takes place. 
The degree ot heat ought to be proportioned to the volatility of the fub- 
flance to be evaporated, and to the degree of the fixity of the matter 
to be left : Thus, the lefs fixed the matter to be left is, and the more 
iiror.gly it adheres to the volatile parts, the lefs the degree of heat 
ought to be ; and in fuch cafes, too, a forcible current of air is fome- 
times fcarcely admiflible : On the contrary, when the matter to be 
evaporated is not very volatile, and when the matter to be left is very 
fixed, and does not adhere ftrongly to the volatile part, the evapo- 
ration may be urged by a ftrong heat, aided by a current of air direc- 
ted upon the furface of the liquor. 

This procefs is applicable to the folutions of all thofe fubftances which 
are lefs volatile than the menilruum, or which will not exhale by the 
heat, requifite for the evaporation of the fluid : as the folutions of fixed 
alkaline falts ; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other inodorous parts of 
vegetables and animals in water ; and of many refinous and odorous 
lubftances in fpirit of wine. 

Water extract s the virtues of fundry fragrant aromatic herbs, almoft 
as perfectly as rectified fpirit of wine : but the aqueous infufions are far 
from being equally fulled to this procefs with thofe made in fpirit ; 
water carrying off the whole odour and flavour of the fubject, which 
that lighter liquor leaves entire behind it. Thus a watery infufion of 
mint lofes in evaporation the fniell, taite, and virtues, of the herb ; while 
a tincture drawn with rure fpirit, yields, on the fame treatment, a 
thick balfamic liquid, or folid gu mmy refin, extremely rich in the pe- 
culiar qualities of the mint. 

In evaporating tlieie kinds of liquors, particular care mufl be had, 
towards the end of the procefs, that the best be very gentle : otherwife 
the matter as it grows thick will burn to the velfel, and contract adif- 
agreeable fmell and tafte : this burnt flavour is called cmbyreuma. The 
liquor ought to be kept ftirring during the evaporation ; otherwife z. 
part of the matter concretes on the furface expofed to the air, and 
forms a pellicle which impedes the iarther evaporation. More particu- 
lar uirec'f ions for performing iJiis operation to the greateft advantage 
will be given hereafter. 

SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 

Distillation. 

IN the foregoing operation fluids are rarefied by heat into fleam oje 
vapour, which is fuffered to exhale in the air, but which it is the 
bufmefs of diftillation to collect and preferve. For this purpofe the 
fteam is received in proper veffels, and being there cooled, condenfes 
into a fluid form again. 

There are two kinds of diftillation ; by the one, the more fubtile and 
volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groffer ; by the other 
liquids incorporated with folid bodies are forced out from them with 
vehemence by fire. 

To the firft belong, the diftillation of the pure inflammable fpirit from 
vinous liquors : and of fuch of the active parts of vegetables as are ca- 
pable of being extracted with boiling water or fpirit, and at the fame 
time of arifing along with their fteam. 

As boiling water extracts or diflblves the effential oils of vegetables, 
while blended with the other principles of the fubject, without fatura- 
tion, but imbibes only a determinate, and that a fmall portion of them, 
in their pure ftate ; as thefe oils are the only fubftances, contained in 
common vegetables, which prove totally volatile in that degree of heat ;. 
and as it is in them that the virtues of aromatics, and the peculiar odour 
and flavour of all plants refide; it is evident, that water may be impreg- 
nated by diftillation, with the more valuable parts of many vegetables; 
that this impregnation is limited, the oil arifing in this procefs pure from 
thofe parts of the plant which before rendered it foluble in water with- 
out limitation.; hence greateft part of the oil feparates from the diftilled 
aqueous liquor, and, according to its greater or lefs gravity, either 
finks to the bottom or fwims on the furface: that confequently infufions 
and diftilled waters are very different from each other : that the firft 
may be rendered ftronger by pouring the liquor on freth parcels of the 
fubject ; but that the latter cannot be in like manner improved by coho- 
bating, or re-diftilling them from frefh ingredients. 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diftil with a lefs heat than 
that in which water boils ; as rectified fpirit of wine is not fufceptible of 
this degree of heat ; and as this menftruum totally diftblves thefe oils in 
their pure ftate ; it follows, that fpirit elvates far lefs from moft vege- 
tables than water ; but that ncverthelefs the diftilled fpirit, by keeping 
all that it does elevate perfectly diifolved, may, in fome cafes, prove as 
ftrong of the fubject as the diftilled water. The more gentle the heat, 
and the flower the diftillation goes on, die volatile parts are the more 
perfectly feparated in their native ftatc. 

The apparatus ufed for diftilling fpirits, waters, and oils, confifts of 
■xJl'ilU or copper veffel, for containing the fubject, on which is luted a 
large headw'wh a fimn-ncck. The vapour arifing into the head, is thence 
conveyed through a worm, or long fpiral pipe, placed in a veffel of cold 
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water called a refrigeratory ; and being there condenfed, runs down into 
a receiver, (fee fig, 4. plate. III.) 

It maybe obferved, that as the parts which are preferved in evapo- 
ration cannot arife in diftillation, the liquor remaining after the diftilla- 
tion, pr perly depurated and infpifTated, will yield the fame extracts as 
thofe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the fubject made on 
purpofe for that ufe ; the one of thefe operations collecting only the vo- 
latile parts, and the other the more fixed : fo that where one fubject con- 
tains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may thus be obtained diftinct, 
without one bang injured by the procefs which collects the other. 

The fubjects of the fecond kind of diftillation are, the grofs oils of 
vegetables and animals, the mineral acids, and the metallic fluid quick- 
filver ; which as they require a much ftronger degree of heat to elevate 
them than the foregoing liquors can fuftain, fo they likewife condenfe 
without arifing fo far from the action of the fire. The diftillation of 
thefe is performed in low glafs veiFcls, called from their neck being 
bent to one fide, retorts : to the farther end of the neck a receiver is 
luted which ftanding without the furnace, the vapours foon condenfe 
in it, without the ufe of a refrigeratory: (fee fig. 3. plate III. and R 
fig. 2 plate II.) ncverthelcfs, to promote this effect it is ufual, efpe- 
cially in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occafionally applying 
wet clothes to it, or keeping it partly immerfed in a vefTel of cold water. 

The vapours of fome fubftances arc fo fluggifh, or ftrongly retained 
by a fixed matter, as fcarcely to arife even over the low neck of the re- 
tort. Thefe are molt commodioufly diftilled in ftreight-necked earthen 
veffels, called long necks, laid on their fides, fo that the vapour paffes off 
laterally with little 01 no afcent : a receiver is luted to the end of the 
neck without the furnace. In this manner, the vitriolic acid was diftil- 
led. The matter which remains in the retort or long-neck, after the dif- 
tillation, is vulgarly called caput mortuum. 

In thefe diftillations, a quantity of elaftic air is frequently generated: 
which, unlefs an exit be allowed, blows ofF or burfts the receiver. The 
danger of this may be prevented, by leaving a fmall hole in the luting, 
to be occafionally opened or flopped with a wooden plug ; or by fit- 
ting to the apparatus other veilels, by which the vapours may be con- 
denfed, or conveyed away. 



SECT. VIII. 

Sublimation. 

AS all fluids arc volatile by heat, and confequently capable of be- 
ing feparated, in molt cafes, from fixed matters, by theforegoing 
procefs; fo various folid bodies are fubjected to a fimilar treatment. 
Fluids are faid to d : fril, and foiids to fublims; though fometimes both 
are obtained in one and the fame operation. If the fubliming matter 
concretes into a folid hard mafs, it is commonly called a fublimate ; if 
into a powdery form, flowers. 

The 
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The principal fubjedts of this operation are, volatile alkaline falts \ 
neutral falts, compofed of volatile alkalies and acids, as fal ammoniac; 
the fait of amber, and flowers of benzoin ; mercurial preparations; and 
fulphur. Bodies of themfelves not volatile, are frequently made to fub- 
lime by the mixture of volatile ones ; thus iron is carried up by fal am- 
moniac in the preparation of th.z jlores martiales, or ferrum ammoniaca/e. 

The fumes of folid bodies in clofe veffelsrife but little way, and adhere 
to that part of the veffel where they concrete. Hence a receiver or con- 
denfer is lefs neceffary here than in the preceding operation ; a fmgle 
veffel, as a matrafs, or tall vial, or the like, being frequently fufficient. 

SECT. IX. 

Expression. 

THE prefs is chiefly ufed for forcing out the juices of fucculent 
herbs and fruits, and the infipid oils of the unfluous feeds and 
kernels. 

The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previoufly well beat or 
ground ; but herbs are to be only moderately bruifed. The fubject is 
then included in a hair-bag, and prefTed between wooden plates, in the 
common fcrew-prefs, as long as any juice runs from it. 

The expreffion of oils is performed nearly in the fame manner as that 
of juices ; only here, iron-plates are fubftituted for the wooden ones. 
The fubjecl is well pounded, and included in a ftrong canvafs bag, be- 
tween which, and the plates of the prefs, a hair cloth is interpofed. 

The infipid oils of all the unftuous feeds are obtained, uninjured, by 
this operation, if performed without heat ; which though it greatly pro- 
motes the extraction of the oil, at the fame time gives an ungrateful 
flavour, and increafes the oil's difpofition to grow rancid 

The oils expreffed from aromatic fubftances generally carry with 
them a portion of their effential oil ; hence the fmell and flavour of 
the expreffed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely found 
impregnated with any of other qualities of the fubject : oil of muftard- 
feed, for inftance, is as foft and void of acrimony as that of the al- 
mond, the pungency of the muftard remaining entire in the cake left 
after die expreflion. 

SECT. X. 
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i HERE are two general methods of exficcating or drying moift 
bodies ; in the one their humid parts are exhaled by heat ; in 
the other, they are imbibed or abforbed by fubftances, whofe foft and 
fpongy texture adapts them to that ufe. Bodies intimately combined 
with,' or diflblved in a fluid, as recent vegetables and their juices, re- 
quire the firfl : fuch as are only fuperficially mixed, as when earthy or 
indiffoluble powders are ground with water> are commodioufly fepara- 
ted from it by the fecond. 

Vegetables 
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Vegetables and their parts are ufually exficcated by the natural 
warmth of the air : the afliftance of a gentle artificial heat may ncver- 
thelefs, in general, be not only fafely, but advantageoufly had recourfe 
to. By a moderate fire, even the more tender flowers may be dried, in 
a little time, without any considerable lofs, either of their odour or live- 
ly colour ; which would both be greatly injured or deftroyed by a more 
Dow exficcation in air. Some plants indeed, particularly thofe of the a- 
crid kind, as horfe-radifli, fcurvy-grafs, and arum, lofe their virtues by 
this procefs, however carefully performed ; but far the greater number 
retain them unimpaired, and often improved. 

The thicker vegetable juices may be exficcated by the heat of the fun ; 
or, where this is not fuffieient, by that of a water-bath, or an oven mo- 
derately warm. The thinner juices may be gently boiled till they begin 
to thicken, and then treated as the foregoing. The procefs, termed in- 
Jpi/fation or evaporation, has been fpoken of- already. The juices of fome 
plants, as arum root, briony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. fepa- 
rate, on (landing for fome time, into a thick part, which falls to the 
bottom ; and a thin aqueous one, which fwims above it : this lalt is to 
be poured off, and the firfl exficcated by a gentle warmth. Preparations 
of this kind have been ufually called jacula ; that of the cucumber, to 
be fpoken of in its place, is the only one which pra«5tice now retains. 

IndilToluble bodies, mixed with water into a thick confidence, may 
be eafily freed t from the greateft part of it, by dropping them on a chalk- 
jlone, or fome powdered chalk preffed into a fmooth mafs, which readily 
imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity of fluid is large, as in the 
edulcoration of precipitates, it may be feparated by decantation or fil- 
tration. 

We obferved before, that one of the principal circumftances favouring 
fermentation, was a certain degree of moifture. Exficcation is therefore 
employed to difiipate humidity, and render vegetables thereby lefs liable 
to thofe changes produced by a kind of infenfible fermentation. 

SECT. XL 

Comminution. 

COMMINUTION is the bare reduction of folid coherent bodies 
into fmall particles or powder. The methods of effecting this 
are various, according to the texture of the fubjecl. 

Dry friable bodies, or fuch as are brittle and not very hard, and mix- 
turcs.of thefe with fomewhat moift ones, are eafily pulverized in a rnoriar. 

For very light, dry fubftances, refins, and the roots of tenacious tex- 
ture, the mortar may in fome cafes be previouily rubbed with a little 
fweet oil, or a few drops of oil be occafionally added : this prevents 
the finer powder of the firfl from flying off. Camphor is commodiouf- 
ly powdered by rubbing it with a little rectified fpirit of wine. 

Tough fubftances, as woods, the peels of oranges and lemons, &c. 
are moll conveniently rafped ; and foft oily bodies, as nutmegs, grated. 

The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryftal, flint, 
&c. is greatly facilitated by extinSion ; that is, by heating them red-hot, 

and 
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and quenching them in water : by repeating this procefs a few times, 
moft of the hard ftones become eafily pulverifable. This procefs, how- 
ever, is not to be applied to any of the alkaline or calcareous ftones ; 
left, inftead of an jnfipid powder, we produce an acrimonious calx or 
lime. 

Some metals, as tin, though ftrongly cohering in their natural ftate, 
prove extremely brittle when heated, infomuch as to be eafily divided in- 
to fmall particles by dexterous agitation. Hence the officinal methodof 
pulverifing tin, by melting it, and, at the inftant of its begining to re- 
turn into a ftate of folidity, brifkly fhaking it in a wooden box. The 
comminution of metals, in this manner, is termed granulation. 

On a fimilar principle, certain falts, as nitre, may be reduced into 
powder in large quantity, by diffolving them in boiling water, fetting 
the folution over a moderate fire, and keeping the fait conftantly ftir- 
ring during its exficcation, fo as to prevent its particles, disjoined by 
the fluid, from reuniting together into larger maffes. 

Powders are reduced to a great degree of finenefs by triturating, or 
rubbing them, for a length of time, in a mortar. Such as are not dilfolu- 
ble in water, or injured by the admixture of that fluid, are moiftened 
with it into the confidence of a parte, and levigated or ground on a flat 
fmooth marble ox iron plate, or what is beft a porphyiy; or where a large 
quantity is to be prepared at a time, in mills made for that ufe. 

Comminution, though one of themoft fimple operations of pharmacy, 
has, in many cafes, very confiderable effect. The refinous purgatives, 
when finely triturated, are more eafily foluble in the animal fluids, and 
confequently prove more cathartic, and lefs irritating, than in their 
groffer ftate. Crude antimony, which, when reduced to a tolerable fine 
powder, difcovers little medicinal virtue, if levigated to a great degree 
of fubtility, proves a powerful medicine in many chronical diforders. 

By comminution, the heavieft bodies may be made to float in th« 
lighted fluids, for a longer or fhorter time, according to their greater 
or lefs degree of tenuity. Hence we are furnifhed with an excellent 
criterion of the finenefs of certain powders, and a method of feparat* 
ing the more fubtile parts from the groffer, diftinguifhed by the name 
©f elutriation, or wajhing over. 

SECT. xir. 

Fusion. 

FUSION is the reduction of folid bodies into a ftate of fluidity by 
fire. Almoft all natural fubftances, the pure earths and the folid 
parts of animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper degrees of fire; 
fome in a very gentle heat, while others require its utmoft violence. 

Turpentine, and other foft refinous fubftances, liquefy in a gentle 
warmth ; wax, pitch, fulphur, and the mineral bitumens, require * 
heat too great for the hand to fupport : fixed alkaline fait, common 
fait, nitre, require a red, or almoft white, heat to melt them ; and glafs, 
a full white heat. 

Among metallic fubftances,, tin* bifmuth, and lead, flow long before 

ignition 4 
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ignition : antimony likewife melts before it is vHibly red-hot, but not 
before the vefiel is confidently fo : the regains of antimony demands a 
much ftronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a red heat ; gold and (ilver 
require a low white heat ; copper, a bright white heat ; and iron, an 
extreme white heat. 

One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes fometimes a menftruum 
for another, not fufible of itfelf in the fame degree of heat. Thusred- 
■hot filver melts on being thrown into melted lead lefs hot than itfelf: 
and thus if fteel, heated to whitenefs be taken out of the furnace', and 
applied to a roll of fulphur, the fulphur inftantly liquefying occafions 
the fteel to melt with it; hence the chalybs cum Julphure of the fhops. 
This fubftance neverthelefs, remarkably impedes the fufion of fome 
other metals, as lead ; which when united with a certain quantity of 
fulphur requires a very ftrong fire for its lufion. 

Sulphur is the only unmetallic fubftance which mixes in fufion with 
metals. Earthy, faline, and other like matters, even the calces and 
glaifes prepared from metals themfelves, float diftincr upon the furfacc, 
and form what is czWad fcori<e or drofs. Where the quantity of this is 
large in proportion to the metal, it is moft comodioufly feparatcd by 
pouring the whole into a conical mould : the pure metal or regulus, 
though fmall in quantity occupies a conliderable height in the lower 
narrow part of the cone ; and when congealed may be eafily freed from 
the fcorix by a hammer. The mould fhould be previoufly grcafed, or 
rather fmoked to make the metal come fteely out: and thoroughly 
dried and heated, to prevent the explofion which fometimes happens 
from the fudden contact of melted metals with moift bodies. 

SECT. XIII. 

Calcination. 

BY calcination is underftood the reduction of folid bodies, by the 
means of fire, from a coherent to a powdery (late, accompanied 
with a change of their quality : in which lall refpect this proceis differs 
from comminution. 

To this head belong the burning of vegetable and animal matters, 
otherwife called tijl'ion, incineration^ or concremation ; and the change of 
metals into an earthy like powder, which in the fire either does not 
melt, or vitrifies, that is, runs into glafs. 

The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keeping 
them in fufion for fome time. The free admillion of air is eflentially 
r.eceffary to the fuccefs of this operation; and hence, when the fur face 
of the metal appears covered with calx, this mull be taken off or raked 
to one fide, otherwife the remainder excluded from the air will not un- 
undergo the change intended. If any coal, or unctuous inflammable 
matter be fuffered to fall into the veiiel, the effect expected from this 
operation will not be produced, and part of what is already calcined 
will be revived or reduced; that is, it will return into its original metal- 
lic ftate again. 

2 Thofe 
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Thofe metals winch require a ftrong fire for fufion, calcine with a 
much lefs heat than is fufficient to make them flow. Hence the burn- 
ing or fcorifcation of fuch iron or copper vellels as are long expofed to 
a confiderable fire without defence from the air. Gold and filver are 
not calcinable except in a very ftrong degree of fire. 

In calcination, the metals vifibly emit fumes : nevert:helefs the weight 
of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. 

The calcination of metallic bodies, gold, filver, and mercury except- 
ed, is greatly promoted by nitre. This procefs is ufually termed defla- 
gration or detonation. 

All the metallic calces and fcorire are revived into their metallic 
ftate by fufion with any vegetable 01 animal inflammable matter. 
They are all more difficult of fufion than the refpective metals them- 
felves ; and fcarcely any of them, thofe of antimony, lead, and bifmuth 
excepted, can he made to melt at all, without fome addition, in the 
ftrongeft fire that can be produced in the common furnaces. The ad- 
ditions called_/f«.Yw, employed for promoting their fufion, confift chief- 
ly of fixed alkaline falts. A mixture of alkaline fait with inflammable 
matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a reducing flux, as contributing 
at the fame time to bring the calx into fufion, and to revive it into me- 
tal. Such a mixture is commonly prepared from one part of nitre 
and two parts of tartar, by grinding them well together, fetting the 
powders on fire with a bit of coal or a red-hot iron, then covering the 
vefiel, and fuffering them to deflagrate or burn till they are changed 
into a black alkaline coaly mafs. This is the common reducing flux 
of the chemifts, and is called from its colour the black-Jlux. Metallic 
calces or fcorias, mixed with twice their weight of this compound, and 
expofed to a proper fire in a clofe covered crucible, melt and refume 
their metallic form. 
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MATERIA MEDIC A. 



THE Materia Medica comprehends all thofe fubftances, whe- 
ther natural, or atificial, that are employed in medicine. 
Much pains have been bellowed by the writers on the materia me- 
dica, in attempting to form ufeful arrangements of thefe articles. 
Some have arranged them according to their natural affinities ; others 
according to their active conftituent parts ; and a third fet, according 
to their real or fuppofed virtues. It muft, indeed be allowed, that 
fome of thefe arrangements are not without confiderable ufe, as throw- 
ing light upon the nature and qualities of particular articles ; but no 
arrangement has yet been propofed which is not liable to numerous ob- 
jections. Accordingly, in the Pharmacopoeias publifhed by the Col- 
leges of Phyficians both of London and Edinburgh, the articles of the 
materia medica are arranged in alphabetical order ; and the fame plan 
is now alfo adopted in almoft every Pharmacopoeia of eftimation late- 
ly publifhed on the continent of Europe. This plan, therefore, we 
fhall here follow ; fubjoining to the name of each article which we 
think ought to enter fuch a lift, a fhort view of its natural, medical, 
and pharmaceutical hiftory. 
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ABELMOSCHUS [Brun.~\Se- 
mina. 

Hib'ifius Abelmofchus Linrttsl. 

Muik feed. 

Thefe feeds are the product of a 
plant indigenous in Egypt, and in 
many places both of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. They are of a frnall 
fize, and reniform ihape ; they are 
very rcmai kablefor polfeffing a pe- 
culiar andvery fragrantodour; the 
fmell which they give out may be 
compared to that of mufk and am- 
ber conjoined.: thole brought from 
the ifland of Martinico are gene- 
rally efteemed the moft odorous, 
but we have feen fome the pro- 
duct of hot-houfes in Britain, which 
in point of flavour, feemed not infe- 
rior to any imported from abroad. 

Thefe feeds, although introdu- 
ced into fome of the foreign phar- 
macopoeias, have hitherto been 
principally, if not only, ufed as a 
perfume ; and as their medicinal 
powers ftill remain to be afcertain- 
ed, it is perhaps with propriety 
that hitherto no place has been 
given them in the lift either of 
theLondon or Edinburgh Colleges. 
But their peculiar flavour, as well 
as other fenfible qualities, point 
them out as a fubject well deferr- 
ing a particular inveftigation. 

ABIES \_Gen."\ Summitates conl. 

P'inus Abies £y P'mus fyhejlris 

Lin. 

The common and the Scotch Fir. 

Thefe are large evergreen trees, 
frequent in northern climates. Tho' 
they have now no place either in 
the London or Edinburgh Phar- 
macopoeias, yet they ftand infe veral 
of the foreign ones,andare employ- 
ed for different purpofes in me- 
dicine. They are indigenous in 
fome parts of Britain, but are chiefly 
to be met with in plantations, 
where they grow with great luxu- 



riance. From thefe trees in differ- 
ent parts of Germany, the Straf* 
burgh turpentine is extracted Tl.e 
branches, and the fruit or cones, 
gathered about the end of autumn, 
abound with arefinousmatter, and 
yeild, on diftillation, their effential 
oil, and a liquor impregnated with 
a peculiar acid. It has been (tiled 
acidum ab'ntis ; and when add- 
ed to water, is thought to com- 
municate to it both the taite and 
other properties of tar water. The 
acidum abietis was frequently pre- 
scribed by the late Dr Hope in the 
Royal infirmary of Edinburgh ; 
and he thought that he found good 
effects from it in fome inftances of 
obftinate coughs, particularly in 
thofe cafes of chronic cattarh, 
which are often benefited by diu- 
retics. The wr.od and tops of the 
fir-tree are fometimes employed 
under the form of decoction or in- 
fufion, with the viewof promoting 
urine and fweat ; and thefe formulas 
have been thought ferviceable in 
healing internal ulcerations, par- 
ticularly thofe of the urinai y paf- 
fages. 

Infufions of the fpruce-fir are 
much employed in Canada, with a 
view both to the prevention and 
cure of genuine fcorbutus. And 
we are told, that with thefe inten- 
tions they were found beneficial in 
the Britifh army at Bofton, when 
the fcurvy prevailed in an alarming 
degree. 

ABROTANUM [IW.] Foil- 
um.Md.~y Herba. 

Arteviifia Abrotanum Lin. 

Southernwood. 

This is a fhrubby plant , cloathed 
with very finely-divided leaves of a 
light green colour. The flowers 
which are very fmall and yellowifh, 
hangdownwards,feveral together, 
from the middle of the branches to 
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the top. It is not, like fome other 
fpecies of theartemifia, indigenous 
in Britain ; but though a native 
of warm climates, it readily bears 
the vicitTitudes of ours, and is eafily 
cultivated in gardens; from thence 
alone it is obtained when employ- 
ed for medical purpofes ; the leaves 
fall off every winter, but the roots 
and ftalks continue for many years. 
Southernwood has a ftrong fmell, 
which, to moft people, is not difa- 
greeable ; it has a pungent, bitter, 
andfomewhatnaufeoustafte.Thefe 
qualities are very completely ex- 
tracted by rectified fpirit, and the 
tincture thus formed is of a beauti- 
ful green colour. They are lefs 
perfectly ex traded by watery li. 
quors, the infufion being of a light 
brown colour. 

Southernwood, as well as fome 
other fpecies of the fame genus, 
particularly the abfmthium and 
iantonicum, has been recommend- 
ed as an anthelmintic ; aud it has 
alfo been fometimes ufed as a fti- 
mulant, detergent, and fudorific. 
Ithaslikewife been employed ex- 
ternally in difcutient and antifeptic 
fomentations. It has alfo been 
ufed under the form of lotion and 
ointment for cutaneous eruptions, 
and for preventing the hair from 
falling off. But although it ftill 
retains a place in the pharma- 
copoeias both of London and Edin- 
burgh, ic does not enter any fixed 
formula m either of thefe works, 
and is at prefent very little ern- 
ploved in practice. 



ABSINTHIUM MARITI- 

MUM \_Lonc!.~\ C acumen. 

Artemifia man! i ma Lin. 

Sea-wormwood, the tops. 

Theleavesof Sea- wormwood are 
much fmaller than thofe of the 
common ; they are hoary on the 
upper fide as well as the lower ; 



the ftalks alfo are hoary all 
over. It grows wild about fait 
marfhes, and feveral parts about 
the fea coafts.-In tafte and fmell it 
is weaker and lefs unpleafant than 
the commonwormwood. The tops 
of fea-wormwood formerly enter- 
ed fome of the compound diftilled 
waters ; but they are now rejected, 
and are very little employed in 
practice. 

ABSINTHIUM VULGARE 

\_Lond.~\ herba. 

ABSINTHIUM {Edit.] Sum- 
mitatesflorentes. 

Jlrlcm'ifia Ahfinthium Lin. 

Common wormwood ; the 
leaves and flowering tops. 

The leaves of this fort of worm- 
wood are divided into roundifhfeg- 
ments, of a dull green colour a- 
bove, and whitifh underneath. It 
grows wild in feveral parts of Bri- 
tain ; about London, large quanti- 
ties are cultivated for medicinal 
ufe ; it flowers in June and July ; 
and after having ripened its feeds* 
dies down to the ground, except- 
ing a tuft of the lower leaves, 
which generally abides the winter.- 

Wormwood is a ftrong bitter ; 
and was formerly much ufed as 
fuch, againft weaknefs of the fto- 
mach, and the like, in medicated 
wines and ales; but its ufe with 
thefe intentions, is exceptionable, 
on account of the ill relifh andof- 
fenfive fmell with which it is ac- 
companied. It may be freed from 
thefe qualities partly by keeping, 
and totally by long coction, the 
bitter remaining entire. An extract 
made by boiling the leaves in a 
large quantity of water, and eva- 
porating the liquor, proves a bitter 
fufficiently grateful, without any 
difguftful flavour. This extraft, 
which had formerly, a place in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, is 
ftill reta'ned in fome of 
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the bed foreign ones ; but it is pro- 
bably lefs a<5Hve than the ftrong 
tincture now directed by the Edin- 
burgh college. 

ACACIA VERA [ £>-«».] 

Mimofa niht'ica Lin. 

Acacia is the infpiifated juice of 
the unripe fruit of the fame tree 
which produces the gum arabic. 

This juice is brought to us trom 
Egypt, in roundifh maffes, wrapt 
up in thin bladders. It is out- 
wardly of a deep brown colour, 
inclining to black ; inwardly of a 
reddifh or yellowifh brown ; of a 
firm confidence, but not very 
dry. It foon foftens in the mouth, 
and difcovers a rough, not dif- 
agreeable tafte, which is followed 
by a fweet relifh. This infpif- 
fated juice entirely diffolves in 
watery liquors ; but rectified fpirit 
of wine fcarcely produces any ef- 
fect on it. 

Acacia is a mild aftringent me- 
dicine. The Egyptians give it in 
fpitting of blood, to the quantity 
of a drachm, diflblved in smy con- 
venient liquor ; and repeat this 
dofe occafionally : they likewife 
employ it in collyria for ftrength- 
ening the eyes, and in gargarifms 
for quinfeys. Among us it is little 
ufed, and is rarely met wkh in 
the ihops. What is ufually fold 
for the Egyptian acacia, is the in- 
fpiftated juice of unripe floes : this 
is harder, heavier, of a darker 
colour, and fomewhat fharper 
tafte, than the true fort. In fe- 
veral pharmacopoeias, as in the 
Swecica, and Genevenfis, this in- 
fpiffated floe juice has a place un- 
der the title of Acacia Noftras. 

ACETOSA ILond.] Folium. 

[Edin.~\ Fclia. 

Rumex Acdofa Lin. 
Sorrel j the leaf. 



Sorrel grows wjld in fields and 
meadows throughout Britain. 
The leaves have a reftringent acid 
tafte, without any fmcli or parti- 
cular flavour: their medical effects 
are, to cool, quench thirl!, and 
promote the urinary cifcharge : a 
deception of them in whey affords 
an ufeful and agreeable drink in 
febrile or inflammatory diforders : 
and is recommended byBoerhaave 
to be ufed in the fpring as one of 
the moft efficacious aperients and 
determents. Some kinds of icurvies 
have yielded to the continued ufe 
of this medicine ; the Green- 
landers, who are very fubject to 
this diftemper, are laid to employ, 
with good fuccefs a mixture of 
the juices of forrel and of icurvy- 
grais. 

The roots of forrel have a bittcr- 
ifh auftere tafte, without any aci- 
dity : they are laid to be deobftru- 
ent and diuietic. They had for- 
merly a place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia, but are now reject- 
ed from it. They are ftill, however 
retained in the pharmacopcent 
Swecica, and fome other of the 
beft foreign ones : but they have 
little other effecT: than of giving a 
reddifh colour to the articles with 
which they are com'-ined. 

The feeds of this plant were 
formerly ufed in diarrhoeas and 
dyfenteries ; but have long been 
ftrangers to the fhops, and are 
now juftly expunged both from 
the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeias, and in .lee J from moft 
of the foreign ones. They have 
no remarkable fmell, and fcarcely 
any tafte. 

ACETUM VINI [£</.] 
Vinegar : an acid produce! 

from fermented vinous liquors by 

a fecofld fermentation. 

Wine vinegar is confiderahly 
2 purer 
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purer than that prepared from 
malt liquors ; the latter, however 
acid and fine, contains a large 
portion of a vifcous mucilaginous 
fubftance; as is evident from the 
ropinefs andfliminefs to which this 
kind of vinegar is very much fub- 
je<51: ; the ftronger and more fpirit- 
ous the wine, the better and ftrong- 
er vinegar it yields. The French 
vinegars are faid by Geoffrey to fa- 
turate above one thirty fifth of 
their weight of fixed alkaline fait, 
and fome of them no lei s than one- 
twelfih ; the beft of the German 
vinegars little more than one-for- 
tieth. 

Vinegar is a medicine of excel- 
lentufe in all kinds of inflammatory 
and putrid diforders, either inter- 
nal or external : in ardent, bilious 
fevers, peftilential and other ma- 
lignant ditfempers, it is recom- 
mended by Boerhaave as one of the 
moft certain fudorifics. Weaknefs, 
fainting, vomiting, hiccup, hyfte- 
rical and hypocondriacal com- 
plaints, haye been frequently re- 
lieved by vinegar applied to the 
mouth and noie, or received into 
the ftomach. It has been ufed in- 
ternally in rabies canina. It is 
often ufefully employed as a pow- 
erful menftruum for extracting 
the virtues of other articles. 

ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM. 

[ZW. Ed.-\ 

Vitriolic acid. 

This is inferted in the Materia 
Medica on account of its being ge- 
nerally made, not by the apothe- 
cary, but by the trading chemift, 
and moft commonly from fulphur. 
The operation is performed in lea- 
den veifels, fometimes 20 feet high 
and 10 broad ; with an eighth part 
of nitre to fupply the abfence of 
the external air, and fome water to 
condenfe the fteams. It is concen- 



trated and confiderably purified 
by evaporation. It is then colour- 
lefs, without fmell, extremely cor- 
rofive, very fixed, and the moft 
ponderous of all unmetallic fluids. 
Its fpecific gravity, according to 
both the London and Edinburgh 
Colleges, fhould be to that of diftil- 
led water as 185 to 100. It power- 
fully attra&s water from the air, 
and in uniting with water produces 
a great degree of heat. It pofTeifes 
the general properties of acids in 
an eminent degree. 

On account of its fluidity, it is 
not ufed as a corrofive. Blended 
with unctuous matter in the pro- 
portion of one to eight, it is appli- 
ed in itch and other chronic erup- 
tions, and likewife as a rubefacient 
in local palfy and rheumatifm. Di- 
luted with water, it fhews consider- 
able aclion on the human calculus 
out of the body ; and therefore has 
been prrpofed internally in that 
difeafe, particularly where furgical 
operation is improper. As check- 
ing fermentation, as well as being 
aftringent at d tonic, it is much 
ufed in morbid acidity, relaxation, 
and weaknefs of the ftomach. Its 
effects are propagated over the fy- 
ftem ; and hence its eftablifhed ufe 
in pafiive hsemorrhagies, gleets, 
and fevers of the typhous kind. It 
is alfo ufed internally in itch and 
other chronical eruptions ; and 
when given to nurfes having the 
itch, it is faid to cure both them- 
felves and their children. As com- 
bined with ardent fpirit, with dif- 
ferent metallic fubilances, &c. It 
enters feveral articles to be men- 
tioned afterwards. 

ACON1TUM [Lend.] Herba ; 
[£,/.] Folia. 

Aconitum Nspellus Lin. 

Large blue Wolfsbane, or 
Monk's-hood the herb and leaves. 

This 
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This is a perennial plant, grow- 
ing naturally in various mountain- 
ous parts of Europe. The juice 
has a difagreeable i'mell and an a- 
crid tafte, becoming lefs acrid on 
infpiffation. It has long been confi- 
dered as one of the moil active of 
the vegetable poifons, and when 
taken to any confiderable extent, it 
occafions ficknefs, vomiting, purg- 
ing, vertigo, delirium, fainting, 
cold fweats, convulfions, and even 
death. Dr Stoerk of Vienna was 
probably the firft who employed it 
for medical purpofes ; and he re- 
commended it to the attention of 
other practitioners, in a treatife 
published in 1762. He reprefents 
it as a very effectual remedy in 
glandular fwellings, venereal 
nodes, anchylofis, ipina ventofa, 
itch,amaurofis,gouty,and rheuma- 
tic pains, intermittent fevers, and 
convulfive diforders. Stoerk's for- 
mula was two grains of the infpiffa- 
ted juice rubbed down with two 
drachms of fugar. He began with 
ten grains of this powder night and 
morning, and increafed it gradual- 
ly to fix grains of the inlpiflated 
juice twice a day. Others have 
ufed a tincture made of one part of 
the dry leaf, and fix parts of fpirit 
of wine, in the dofe of forty drops. 
But although the aconitum has 
now a place in the Pharmacopoeias 
both of the London and Edinburgh 
Colleges, and likewife in mod of 
the other modern Pharmacopoeias, 
yet it has by no means anfwered 
thofe expectations which might 
have been formed from Dr Stoerk's 
account. It is, however, unquesti- 
onably a very active, and in fome 
cafes an ufeful article. 

ACORUS, ks Calamus a- 

ROMATICUS. 

iERUGO [jR/.] Verdegris 
This is a preparation of copper, 



made chiefly at Montpelier in 
France, by ftratifying copper 
plates with grape ftalks that have 
been impregnated with a ferment- 
ed vegetable acid : in a few days, 
the plates are found covered with a 
pale green downy matter, which is 
fcraped off from the copper, and 
the procefs again repeated. The 
appellation therefore of Cuprum 
acetatum gives a proper idea of 
its conftituent parts. 

Verdegris, as it comes to us, is 
generally mixed with ftalks of the 
grape ; they may be feparated, in 
pulverization, by discontinuing the 
operation asfoon as what remains 
feems to be almoft entirely com- 
pofed of th^m. 

Verdegris is rarely or never ufed 
internally. Some writers highly 
extol it as an emetic, and lay, that 
a grain or two being taken acts as 
foon as received into the ftomach ; 
but its ufe has been too often fol- 
lowed by dangerous confequences 
to allow of its employment. Ver- 
degris applied externally, proves a 
gentle detergent and efcharotic, 
and ferves to take down fungous 
flefh arifing in wounds. With 
thefe intentions it is an ingredient 
in different officinal compofitions. 

AGARICUS £&/.] 

Boletus igniarius Lin. 

Female agaric, or agaric of the 
oak, called, from its being very 
eafily inflammable. Touchwood, 
or Spunk. 

This fungus is frequently met 
with, on different kinds of trees, 
in England; and is faid to have 
been iometimes brought into the 
(hops mixt with the true agaric of 
the larch : from this it is eafi- 
ly diftinguiihable by its greater 
weight, dulky colour, and muci- 
laginous tafte void of bitterneis. 
The medullary part of this fungus, 
beaten 
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beaten foft, and applied externally, 
has been much celebrated as a 
ftyptic ; and faid to re drain not 
only venal but arterial haemor- 
rhagies, without the ufe of liga- 
tures. It does not appear, how- 
ever, to have any real ftyptic pow- 
er, or to ac~t any otherwife than 
dry lint, iponge, or other foft fun- 
gous applications. 

AGRIMONIA [Rofs.~\ Hcrba. 

Agr'imonla Eupatoria Lin. 

Agrimony ; the plant. 

This is a common plant in hed- 
ges, and the borders of fields. The 
leaves have an herbaceous, fome- 
what acrid, roughifli tafte, accom- 
panied with an aromatic flavour. 
Agrimony was fuppofed to be ape- 
rient, detergent, and to ftrength- 
en the tone of the vifcera : hence 
it has been recommended in fcor- 
butic difordeis, in debility and 
laxity of the inteftines, &c. Di- 
gefted in whey, it affords a diet- 
drink, grateful to the palate and 
ftomach. It is very little employed 
by regular practitioners, and has 
no place in the lift either of the 
London or Edinburgh Colleges. 

ALCHEMILLA [£/-«».] Folia. 

Alchevulla vulgaris Lin. 

Ladies mantle ; the leaves. 

This plant grows wild in many 
farts of England : the leaves feem 
Sis if plaited or folded together, fo 
as to have given occafion to the 
Englifh name of the plant. The 
leaves of the alchemilla difcover to 
the tafte a moderate aftiingency, 
and were formerly much efteemed 
in fame female weakneffes and in 
fluxes of the belly. They are now 
rarely ufed ; though both the 
leaves and roots might doubtlefs 
be of fervice in cafes where mild 
aftringents are required. 



ALKEKENGI \_Brun.]Bacc*. 

Phyfatis Alkekengi Lin. 

Winter cherry ; the berries. 

This is a low, branched fhrub, 
with leaves like thofe of night- 
fhade ; and white flowers, which 
ftand fmgle at the joints. The 
flower cup changes into a membra- 
nous cover, which at length burfts 
and difcovers a fruit ot a fine red 
colour, about the fize of a com- 
mon cherry. The fruit ripens in 
October, and continues frequent- 
ly to the middle of December. 
This plant grows wild infome parts 
of Fiance, Germany, &c. the brau- 
ty and latenefs of its fruit have 
gained it a place in our gardens. 
Winter cherries have in gene- 
ral been reprefented by moft wri- 
ters to be extremely bitter : but,as 
Hallerjuftly obferves, the cherry 
itfelf, if carefully freed from the 
cover (which is very bitter and 
pungent), has merely a fuHacid 
tafte. They were formerly high- 
ly recommended as detergent, a- 
perient, diuretic, and for expel- 
ling gravel ; four, five, or more 
of the cherries are direfted for a 
dofe, or an ounce of the exprefled 
juice. Mr Ray tells us of a gouty 
perfon who was cured and kept 
free from returns of this diforder, 
by taking eight of thefe cherries at 
each change of the moon ; they 
occafioned a copious difcharge of 
extremely fetid urine. 

They have not, however, fup- 
ported this character with others; 
infomuch that they have now no 
place either in the London or 
Edinburgh Phamacopceias, and 
are very little employed by any 
Bfitifh practitioner. 

ALLIARIA [Bnm.~\ Htrba. 
Eryfimum miliaria Lin. 
Saucealone, or jack-by-the- 
hedge ; the plant. 

This 
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This plant is common in hedges 
and fhady wafte-places, flowering 
in May and June. The leaves have 
a bitterifh acid tafte ; and, when 
rubbed between the fingers, emit 
a ftrong fmell, approaching to that 
of garlic. They have been recom- 
mended internally, as fudorifics 
and decbfttuents, fomewhat of the 
nature ot garlic, but much milder ; 
and externally as antifeptics in gan- 
grenes and cancerous ulcers. Hil- 
danus ufed to gather the herb for 
thefe laft purpofes in the fpring, 
and expofe it for a day to the ac- 
tion of a dry air in a fhady place ; 
being then committed to the prefs, 
it yielded ajuicepoffefting the fmell 
and tafte of the allaria : this, he 
informs us, with a little oil on the 
furface, keeps in perfection for 
years ; whereas the herb in fub- 
ftance foon lofes its virtue in keep- 
ing. At prefent it is very little 
employed either in medicine or 
furgery. 

ALLIUM \_Lond. Edin.j radix. 

Allium fat'ivum Lin. 

Garlick ; the root. 

Thefe roots are of the bulbous 
kind, of an irregularly roundifh 
fliape with feveral fibres at the bot- 
tom : each root is compofed of a 
numberoflefferbulbs, called cloves 
of garlick, inclofed in one common 
membranous coat, and eafily fe- 
parable from each other. All the 
parts of this plant, but more efpe- 
cially the roots, have a ftrong of- 
fenfive fmell, and an acrimonious 
almoft cauftic tafte. The root ap- 
plied to the fkin inflames, and oft- 
en exulcerates the part. Its fmell 
is extremely penetrating and diffu- 
five ; when the root is applied to 
the feet, its fcent is foon difcover- 
able in the breath; and taken in- 
ternally, its fmell is communicated 
ro the urine, or the matter of an 



iflue, and perfpires through the 
pores of the fkin. 

Thispungent root ftimulatesthe 
whole body. Hence, in cold leu- 
cophlegmatic habits, it proves 
a powerful expectorant, diuretic, 
and if the patient be kept warm, 
fudorific ; it has alfo been fuppof- 
ed to be emmenagogue. In ca- 
tarrhous diforders of the bread, 
flatulent cholics, hyfterical, and 
other difeafes proceeding from lax- 
ity of the folids, it has genefallf 
good effects : it has likewife been 
found ferviceable in fome hydropic 
cafes. Sydenham relates, that he 
has known the dropfy cured by the 
ufe of garlic alone; he recommends 
it chiefly as a warm ftrengthening 
medicine in the beginning of the 
difeafe. 

Garlic is alfo a favourite reme- 
dy in the cure of intermittents ; 
and it has been faid to have fome- 
times fucceeded in obftinate quar- 
tans, after the Peruvian bark had 
failed, particularly when taken to 
the extent of one or two cloves 
daily in a glafs of brandy or other 
fpirits. 

The liberal ufe of garlic is apt 
to occafion headachs, flatulencies, 
thirft, febrile heats, inflammato- 
ry diftempers, and fometimes dis- 
charges of blood from the hasmor- 
rhoidal verTels. In hot bilious 
conflitutiens, where there is al- 
ready a degree of irritation, and 
where there is reafon to fufpedt 
an unfound ftate of the vifcera, 
this ftimulating medicine is mani- 
feftly improper, and never fails to 
aggravate the diftemper. 

The moft commodious form of 
taking garlick, a medicine to moft 
people not a little unpleafant, is 
that of a bolus or pill. Infufions 
in fpirit, wine, vinegar, and water, 
although containing the whole of 
its virtues, are fo acrimonious, as 

f 
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to be unfit for general ufe. A fyrup 
and cxymel or it were formerly- 
kept in the fhops; but it does not 
now enter any officinal preparation 
in our pharmacopoeias ; and it is 
proper that even the pills ihor.Ul 
always be an extemporaneous pre- 
icription, as they fuffer much from 
keening. 

Gailick made into an ointment 
vith oils, &c. and applied exter- 
nally, is laid to refolve and difcufs 
cold tumours, andhasbeen greatly 
efteeme a in cutaneous difeafes, It 
has likewife been fometimes em- 
ployed as a repellent. When appli- 
ed in the form of a poultice to the 
pubis, it has fometimes proved ef- 
icdtual in producing a difcharge of 
urine, when retention has arifen 
from a want of due action of the 
bladder ; and fome authors have 
recommended in certain cafes of 
i deafnefs, the introduction of a 
Angle clove wrapt in thin muffin 
or gauze, into the meatus audi- 
tonus. Sydenham affures us that 
among all the fubflances which 
occaiion a derivation or revulfion 
from the head, none operates more 
powerfully than garlick applied to 
the foles of the feet : hence he was 
led to ufe it in the confluent fmall 
pox : about the eighth day after 
the face began to fwell, t :e root 
cut in pieces, and tied in a linen 
cloth, was applied to the foles of 
the feet, and renewed once a-day 
till all danger was over. 

ALNUS tRofs.~] Folia, Cortex. 

Bdula Alnus Lin. 

The leaves and bark of the alder 
tree. 

They have a bitter ftyptic dif- 
eable tafle. The bark is re- 
commended in intermittent fevers ; 
and a decoctionof it, ingargarifms, 
for inflammations of the tonfils ; 



but it is little employed in modern 
practice. 

ALOE \_Lond. Ed.-\ 

Aloe perfoliata Lin. 

Aloes. 

Aloe is the infpifTated juice of 
certain plants of the fame name. 
The antients diftinguifhed two forts 
of aloes : the one was pure and of 
a yellowifh colour inclining to a 
red, refembling the colour of a 
liver, and thence named hepatic j 
the other was full of impurities, 
and hence fuppofed to be only the 
drofs of the better kind. At pre- 
fent, various forts are met with in 
the fliops ; which are diftinguifhed 
cither from the places, whence 
they are brought, from the fpecies 
of the plants, or from fome differ- 
ences in the juices themfelves. 
Three different kinds may be men- 
tioned, although two of them only 
have now a place in our pharma- 
copoeias. 

(i.) AloeSocotorina [Land. 
Ed.] 

Socotorine aloes. 

This article is brought from the 
ifland Socotora in the Indian ocean, 
wrapt in fkins ; it is obtained from 
the "variety £ of Aloe perfoliata Lin. 
This fort is the pureft of the three: 
it is of a gloffy furface, clear, and, 
in fome degree pellucid : in the 
lump, of a yellowifh red colour, 
with a purple caft ; when reduced 
to powder of a bright golden 
colour. It is hard and friable in 
the winter, fomewhat pliable in 
fummer, and grows foft between 
the fingers. Its tafte is bitter, ac- 
companied with an. aromatic fla- 
vour, but infufficient to prevent its 
being difagreeable ; the fmell is 
not very unpleafant, and fome- 
what refembles that of myrrh. 

(2.) 
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(2.) ALOE BARBADENSIS 
[£*».-/.] HEPATIC A [£</.] 

Bubadoes, or hepatic aloes. 

Hepatic aloes is not fo clear and 
bright as the foregoing fort: it is 
alio of a darker colour, more com- 
pact texture, and for the moft part 
drier. Its fmell is much ftronger 
and more difagreable : the tafte 
intenfely bitter and naufeous, with 
little or nothing of the fine aroma- 
tic flavour of the Socotorine. The 
beft hepatic aloes come from Bar- 
badoes in large gourd fhells ; an 
inferior fort of it (which is gene- 
rally foft and clammy) is brought 
over in cades. 

(3.)Aloe caballina. 

Fetid, caballine or horfe aloes. 

This fort is eafily diftinguifhed 
from both the foregoing, by its 
ftrong rank fmell ; although, in 
other refpedts, it agrees pretty 
much with the hepatic, and is 
not unfrequently fold in its (lead. 
Sometimes the caballine aloes is 
prepared fo pure and bright, as not 
to be diftinguifhable by the eye 
even from the Socotorine ; but its 
offenfive fmell, of which it cannot 
be divefted, readily betrays it. It 
has not now a place in the lift ot 
almoft any modern pharmacopoeia, 
and is employed chiefly by farriers. 

All the forts of aloes diffolve in 
pure fpirit, proof fpirit, and proof 
fpirit diluted with half its weight 
of water ; the impurities only 
being left. They diifolve alfo by 
the affiftance of heat in water 
alone ; but as the liquor cools, the 
refinous part fubfides, thd gummy 
remaining unitad with the water. 
The hepatic aloes is found to cons- 
tain more refin and lefs gum than 
the Socotorine, and this than the 
caballine. The re fins of all the 
forts, purified by fpirit of wine, 
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have little fmell : that obtained 
from the Socotorine has fcarce any 
perceptible tafte ; that of the hepa- 
tic, a flight bitterifh relifli ; and 
the reiin of the caballine, a little 
more of the aloetic flavour. 
The gummy extracts of all the 
forts are lefs difagreeable than the 
crude aloes : the extract of Soco- 
torine aloes has very little fmell, 
and is in tafte not unpleafant ; 
that of the hepatic has a fomewhat 
ftronger fmell, but is rather more 
agreeable in tafte than the extrad 
of the Socotorine ; the gum of the 
cab illine retains a confiderable 
fhare of the peculiar rank fmell cf 
this fort of aloes, but its tafte is 
net much more unpleafant<han 
that of the extracts made from the 
two other forts. 

Aloes is a ftimulating bitter 
cathartic ; if given in fo large a, 
dofe as to purge effectually, it often 
occafions an irritation about the 
ind fometimes a difcharge of 
blood. Small dofes of it frequently 
repeated, not only cleanfe the 
primas vice, but likewrfe warm the 
habit, quicken the circulation, and 
promote the uterine and btemor- 
rhoidal fluxes. This medicine is 
particularly ferviceable in habitual 
coftivenefs, to perfons of a phleg- 
matic temperament and feden 
life, and where the ftomach is op- 
prefTed and weakened : in dry bi- 
lious habits aloes proves injurious, 
immoderately heating the body, 
and inflaming th bowels. 

Thejuice is likewife,on ace 
of its bitternefs, fuppofed to 
ns, either taken internally, or 
fters to the umbilical 
a. It is alfo celebrated 

jrnalhsemqrrhagies, 
and cleanfing and healing wounds 
and ulcers. 

The antientsgave al ies in much 

:r doles- than is cuitomary at 

prefent. 
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prefent. Diofcoiides Orders half a 
drachm or a drachm for gently 
Io fening the belly ; and three 
drachms when intended to have 
the full effeft ■ if a cathartic. But 
modern practice rarely exceeds a 
fcruple, and limits the greateft 
dofes to two fcruples. For the 
common purpofes of this medicine, 
ten or twelve grains fuffice : taken 
in thel'e or lefs quantities, it acts 
as a general Simulating eccoprotic, 
capable of removing, if duly con- 
tinued, very obftinate obflructions. 
Aloes are much lefs frequently 
ufed to operate as a purgative than 
merely to obviate coftivenefs ; and 
indeed their purgative effect is not 
increafed in proportiontothequan- 
tity that is taken. Perhaps the 
chief objection to aloes, in cafes 
of habitual coftivenefs, is the 
tendency which they have to in- 
duce and augment hasmoirhoidal 
affections. And with thofe, liable to 
fuch complaints, they can feldom 
be employed. Their purgative ef- 
fect feems chiefly to depend on their 
proving a ftimulus to the rectum. 
Some authors are of opinion, that 
the purgative virtues of aloes re- 
fides entirely in its refm : but expe- 
rience has (hewn, that the pure re- 
fm has little or no purgative quali- 
ty ; and that the gummy part fe- 
parated from the refinous, acts 
more powerfully than the crude 
aloes. If the aloes indeed be made 
to undergo long coction in the pre- 
paration of the gummy extracts, 
its cathartic power will be confi- 
derably leffened, not from the fe- 
paration of the re fin, but from an 
alteration made in the juice itfelf 
by the heat. The flrongeft vege- 
table cathartics become mild by a 
. like treatment, without any re- 
markable feparation of their parts. 
Socotorine aloes, as already cb- 
ferved, contain mere gummy mat- 
i 



ter than the hepatic ; and hence 
aie likewife found to purge more, 
and with greater irritation. The 
firft fort, therefore, is moll proper 
where a (Vtmulus is required, as lor 
promoting or exciting the men- 
ihual flux ; while the latter is bet- 
ter calculated to act as a common 
purge. It is fuppofed that the 
vulnerary and balfamic virtues of 
this juice refide chiefly in the re- 
fm ; and hence that the hepatic 
aloes, which is mod refinous, is 
moil ferviceable in external appli- 
cations. 

Aloes enter many of the offici- 
nal preparations and compolitions, 
efpecially different pills and tinc- 
tures. And according to the pecu- 
liar purpofes for which thefe are 
intended, fometimes the Barba- 
does, fometimes the Socotorine 
aloes, are the mofl proper. 

ALTHAEA [Lend. Ed.]Ra. 
dix, folium. 

Althaa officinalis Lin . 

Marfh-mallows. The leaf and 
root. 

Though this plant grows fpon- 
taneoufly in marfhes, and other 
moift places, in feveral parts of 
England, it is frequently cultivat- 
ed for medicinal ufe. All the parts 
of it have a flimy tafle, and a- 
bound with a foft mucilaginous 
fubflance, which is readily extract- 
ed by water ; the mucilage of the 
roots appears to be the ftrongefl ; 
and hence this part is generally 
ufed in preference to the uthers. 

This plant has the general vir- 
tues of an emollient medicine ; and 
proves ferviceable where the natu- 
ral mucus of the inteftines is abrad- 
ed. It is chiefly recommended ii 
fharp defluctions upon the lunge, 
hoarfenefs, dyfenteries, and like- 
wife in nephritic and calculous 
complaints; not as has been fup- 
pofed 
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pofed, that this medicine has any 
peculiar power of di/folving or ex- 
pelling the calculus; but as by lu- 
bricating and relaxing the ve!fel<, 
it procures a more free and eafy 
paiTage. Althaea root is f metimes 
employed externally for foftening 
and maturing hard tumours : 
chewed, it is laid to give eafc in 
difficult dentition of children. 

ALUMEN [Lond.EJ.] 
■> Alum. 

Alum is a fait artificially produ- 
ced from certain minerals, by cal- 
cining and expofing them to the 
air; after which the alum is elixat- 
ed by means of water. The largeft 
quantities are prepared in Eng- 
land, Germany, and Italy. 

This fait is of a white or pale 
red colour, of an auftere ftyptic 
tafte, accompanied with a naufe- 
ous fweetifhnefs. It diffolves in a- 
bout twelve times its weight of wa- 
ter ; and concretes again, upon du- 
ly evaporating the folution, into 
femitranfparent cryflals, of an oc- 
tagonal figure. Expofed to the fire, 
it eafily melts, bubbles up in blif- 
ters, emits a copious phlegm, and 
then turns into a light fpongy white 
mafs, confiderably more acrid than 
the .alum was at firft; this urged 
with a lfronger fire, yields vitriolic 
acid ; the part which remains, if 
the heat has been fufficiently in- 
tenfe and long continued, is an in- 
fipid white earth. 

Solutions of alum coagulate 
milk", change the blue colour of ve- 
getable juices into a red or purple, 
and turn an infufion of galls turbid 
and whitifh. Upon adding "fist al- 
kaline falts to thefe foluticns, the 
earth of the alum is precipitated 
with the colouring matter or the ve- 
getable, and its acid uniting to the 
fixt alkali forms a neutral fait. 

Alum is a powerful aftringent : 



it is reckoned particularly firvice- 
able for reftraining hoemorrhagies, 
and immoderate fecretions from 
the blood ; but lefs proper in in- 
teftinal fluxes. In violent hsemor- 
rhaghies, it may be given in doles 
of fifteen or twenty grains, and 
repeated every hour or half hour 
till the bleeding abates: in other 
cafes? fmaller dofes are more ad- 
vifable ; large ones being apt to 
naufeate the ftomach, and occalion 
violent conftipations of the bowels . 
It is ufed alfo externally, in aftrin- 
gent and repellent lotions and col- 
lyria. Burnt alum taken inte nally 
has been highly extolled in cafes 
of colic. In fuch inftances, when 
taken to the extent of a fcruple 
for a dofe, it has been faid gent- 
ly to move the belly, and give 
very great relief from the fevere 
pain. 

AMBRAGR.ISEA [Haw.] 

Jlnibra ambrojiaca Lin. 

Ambergris. 

Ambergris is a bituminous fuh- 
ftance of a greyifh or afh colour, 
intermixed with yellowifh and 
blackilh fpecks or veins : it is ufu- 
ally met with in little opaque rug- 
ged maffes, very light, of a loofe 
texture, friable in a certain degree 
like wax ; they break rough and 
uneven, and not unf.equently con- 
tain pieces of fhells, bones o! fifhes, 
and other like matters. This con- 
crete is found floating on the fur- 
face of the fea, or thrown on the 
fhores ; the greateft quantities are 
met with in the Indian ocean ; 
pieces have likewiie been now and 
then difcovered in our own and o- 
ther northern feus. Jt isiuppofed 
to be an arim il producl, from it: 
being fo frtq icntly found in the 
belly of the phyfeter macrocephalus 
Lin . 

Pure ambergris foftens between 
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the fingers; melts in a fm.ill degree 
of heat into the appearance of oil, 
and in aftrongerheat prove.-, almoft 
totally volatile. Warmed a little, 
it emits a peculiar fragrant fmell ; 
fet on fire, it finells like burning 
amber. It diflblves, though diffi- 
cultly, infpiiit of wine and effen- 
tial oils; but not in expreffed oils 
or in water. • 

Ambergris is in general the 
molt agreeable of the perfumes, 
and rarely accompanied with the 
inconvenieuces which other fab- 
Ranees of this clafs frequently oc- 
cafion. It has been confidered as 
an high cordial, and efteemed of 
great fervice in all diforders of the 
head, and in nervous complaints ; 
a folution of it in a fpirit diftilled 
from rofes, (lands recommended 
by Hoffman as one of the mod ef- 
ficacious corroborants c f the ner- 
vous fyftem. The Orientals enter- 
tain an high opinion oi the aphro- 
difiac virtuesof this concrete; they 
likewife fuppofe that the frequent 
ufe oi it conduces to long life : But 
it io now very little employed in 
practice, and has no place either in 
the London or Edinburgh Phar- 
macopoeias ; yet its fenfible quali- 
ties give reafon for believing that 
it may be a more aciive medicine 
than fome articles which are re- 
tained ; although credit is by no 
means to be paid to all that has 
been faid with regard to it. 

AMMONIA. See, Sal Am- 
momiacus, Sal Corn u Cervi. 

MMONIACUM. GUMMI 
RESINA \Lrnd. Ed.] 

Ammoniacum, the gum refin. 

Ammoniacum is a concrete 
gummy refinous juice, brought 
from the Edit Indies, ufually in 
large maffes, compofod of little, 
lumps or tears of a milky colour, 



but foon changing, by being ex- 
pbfed to the air", ofayellowifh hue. 
We have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice : the 
feeds ufually found among the 
tears refemble thofe of the umbel- 
liferous clafs. It has however, been 
alleged, and not without fome de- 
gree of probability, that it is an ex- 
udation from a fpecies of the feru- 
la, another fpecies of which produ- 
ces the aflafcetida. The plant pro- 
ducing it is faid to grow in Nubia, 
Abyflinia, and the interior parts 
of Egypt. Such tears as are large, 
dry, free from Uttlc Hones, feeds, 
or other impurities, fhould be pick- 
ed out and preferred for internal 
ufe ; the coarfcr kind is purified by 
folution, colature, and infpiffation; 
unlefs this be artfully managed, 
the gum will lofe a confiderable 
portion of its more volatile parts. 
There is often vended in the (hops, 
under the name of drained gum 
ammoniacum, a compofition of in- 
gredients much inferior in virtue. 

Ammoniacum has a naufeous 
fweet tafte, followed by a bitter 
one ; and a peculiar fmell, iome- 
what like that ofgalbanum, but 
more grateful : it foftens in the 
mouth and grows of a white co- 
lour by being chewed. Thrown on 
live coals, it burns away in flame : 
it is in fome degree foluble in water 
and in vinegar, with which it af- 
fumes the appearance of milk ; but 
the refinous parts amounting to 
about one-half, fubfide on Hand- 
ing. 

Ammoniacum is an ufeful de- 
obftruent; and it is frequently pre- 
ferred for opening obftrudfions of 
the abdominal vifcera, and in hyf- 
terical diforders occafioned by a 
deficiencyof the menftrual evacua- 
tions. It is likewife fuppofed to acl: 
on the pulmonary veffels ; and to 
Drove of confiderable fervice in 
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fome kinds of afthmas, where the 
lungs are oppreffed by vifcid 
phlegm: with this intention, a fo- 
luiion of gum ammoniacum in vi- 
negar of fquills, though not a little 
unpleafant, proves a medicine of 
great efficacy. In long and obfti- 
nate colics this gummy refin has 
produced happy effects, after pur- 
ges and the common carminitives 
had been ufed in vain. Amrnonia- 
cum is moft commodioufly taken 
in the form of pills: about a fcraple 
may be given every night, or of- 
tenei . Externally, it is fuppofed to 
f"ften and ripen hard tumours : 
afolutionof it in vinegar ftands 
recommended for refolving even 
fchirrhous fwellings. A plafter 
made of it and fquill-vinegar, is 
recommended in white fwellings. 
A dilute mixture of it is likewife 
rubbed on the parts, which are 
alfo fumigated with fmoke of juni- 
per berries. 

AMYGDALA AMARA, 
DULCIS \_Lond. Ed.] Nucleus. 

Amygd-ilus communis Lin. 

Bitter and fweet almond. The 
kernel. 

The almond is a flattifli kernel, 
of a white colour, covered with a 
thin brownifli fkin ; of a foft fweet 
tafte, or a difagreeable bitter one. 
The (kins of both forts are unplea- 
fant, and covered with an acrid 
powdery fubftance : they are very 
apt to become rancid on keeping, 
and to be preyed on by a kind of 
infect, which eats out the internal 
part, leaving the almond to ap- 
pearance entire. To thefe circum- 
ftances regard ought to be had in 
the choice of them. 

They are the produce of a fpe- 
cies of peach tree ; and. the eye 
diftinguilhes no difference between 
the trees which produce the fweet 
and bitter, or between the kernels 



themfelves ; it is faid that the fame 
tree has, by a difference in culture, 
afforded both. 

Both forts of almonds yield, on 
exprefllon, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no fmell or any particu- 
lar tafte : this oil feparates likewife 
on boiling the almonds in water, 
and is gradually collected on the 
furface: but on triturating the al- 
monds with water, the oil and wa- 
ter unite together, by the media- 
tion of the other matter of the ker- 
nel, and form an unctuous milky 
liquor. 

Sweet almonds are of greater 
ufe in food than as medicines, but 
they are reckoned to afford little 
nourifliment ; and when eaten in 
fubftance, and are not eafy of digef- 
tion, unlefs thoroughly comminut- 
ed. They are fuppofed, on account 
of their foft unctuous quality, to 
obtund acrimonious juices in the 
prims viae : peeled fweet almonds, 
eaten fix or eight at a time, fome- 
times give fpeedy relief in the 
heartburn. 

Bitter almonds have been found 
poifonous to dogs and funlryother 
animals ; and a water diftilled from 
them when made of a certain de- 
gree of ftrength, has the fame ef- 
fects. Neverthelefs, when eaten, 
they appear innocent to men, and 
have been frequently ufed as medi- 
cines. Boerhaave recommends 
them in fubftance, as diuretics 
which heat but moderately, and 
which may, therefore be ventured 
on in acute difeafes. 

The oils obtained by expreGion 
from both forts of almonds are in 
their fenfible qualities the fame. 
The general virtues of thefe oils 
are, to blunt acrimonious humours, 
and to foften and relax the fulids : 
hence their ufe internally, in tick- 
ling coughs, heat of urine, pains 
and inflammations; and externally, 
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in tenfion and rigidity of particu- 
lar paits 

The milky folutions of almonds 
in watery liquors, commonly cal- 
led emuifions, contain the oil of 
the fubjecY, and participate in ibme 
degree of its emollient virtue ; but 
have this advantage above the 
pure oil, that they may be given 
in acute or inflammatory difor- 
ders, without danger of the ill ef- 
fects which the oil might fometimes 
produce ; fince emuifions do not 
turn rancid or acrimonious by heat 
as all the oils of this kind in a little 
time do. Several unctuous and re- 
finons fubftances of themfeives not 
mifcible with water, may by tritu- 
ration with almonds be eafily mix- 
ed with it into the form of an 
emuliion ; and are thus excellently 
fitted for medicinal ufe. In this 
form camphor and the refinous 
purgatives may be commodioufly 
taken. The only officinal prepara- 
tions of almonds are, the exprefTed 
oil and'emulfion. The oil is chiefly 
exprefled from the bitter almond 
as being cheaper, but the emuliion 
is made with the fweet almond. 
An emulfion formed entirely of 
bitter almonds, taken to the quan- 
tity of a pint or two daily, is faid 
to have been given in obftinate in- 
termittents with fuccefs. 

AMYLUM tEtEnqEx tritico 

preparatum. 

Starch a preparation from 
wheat. See Triticum. 

ANCHUSA [Ed.-] R a di x . • 

Anchufa tiuCioria Lin. 

Alkanet root. 

Alkanet is a rough hairy plant, 
much refembling the vipers bug- 
lofs : its chief diiference from the 
common buglofTes confifts in the 
colour of its roots : the cortical 
part of which is of a dnfky red, 



and imparts an elegant deep red 
to oils, wax, and alluncluous fub- 
ftances, but not to watery liquors. 
This plant is a native of Europe : 
it is fometimes cultivated in our 
gardens; but the greateft quanti- 
ties are railed in Germany or 
France, particularly about Mont- 
pelier, from whence the dried 
roots are ufually imported to us. 
The alkanet root produced in Eng- 
land is much inferior in colour to 
that brought from abroad ; the 
Englilh being only lightly reddiih, 
the others of a deep purpliih red : 
and it has been fufpected, but 
without fufHcient foundation, that 
the foreign roots owe part of their 
colour to art. 

Alkanet root has little or no 
fmell ; when 'recent, it has a bit- 
teriih aftringent tafte -, but when 
dried, fcarcely any. As to its vir- 
tues, the prefent practice expects 
not any from it. Its chief ufe is 
for colouring oils, ointments and 
plafters. As the colour is confined 
to the cortical part, the fmall 
roots are belt having proportion- 
ally more bark than the large. 

ANETHUM \Lond. Ed.-] Se- 
men. 

Ancthum graveolens Lin . 

Dill, the feed. 

Dill is an umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated in gardens, as well lor 
culinary as medical ufe. The feeds 
are of a pale yellowiih colour, in 
fhape nearly oval, convex on one 
iide and flat on the other. Their 
tafte is moderately warm and pun- 
gent ; their fmell aromatic, but 
not of the moft agreeable kind. 
Thefe feeds are recommended as 
a carminative in flatulent colics. 
The moft efficacious preparations 
of them are, the diftilled oil, and 
a tincture or extract made with 
reclined fpirit. A fimple diftilled 

water 
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water prepared from thefe feeds 
has a place both in the London 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias. 



ANGELICA \_Lond, Ed.] 
Radix, caul'is, folium, femen. 

Angelica Archangelica Lin. 

Angelica, the root, ftalk, leaf, 
and feed. 

It is a large umbelliferous plant, 
growing fpontanerufly in the 
northern climates : for the ufe of 
the (hops, it is cultivated in gar- 
dens in different parts of Europe. 
Angelica roots are apt to grow 
mouldy, and to be preyed on by 
infects, unlefs thoroughly dried, 
kept in a dry place, and frequent- 
ly aired. We apprehend, that the 
roots which are fubject to this in- 
convenience might be preferved, 
by dipping them in boiling fpirir, 
or expcfing them to its fteam, af- 
ter they are dried. 

All the parts of angelica, efpeci- 
ally the roots, luve a fragrant 
aromatic fmell; and a pleafant bit- 
terifh warm tafte, glowing upon 
the lips and palate for a long time 
after they have been chewed. The 
flavour of the feeds and leaves is 
very perifhable ; particularly that 
of the latter, which, on being bare- 
ly dried, lofe the greateft part of 
their tafte and fmell : the roots are 
more tenacious of their flavour, 
though they lofe part of it with 
keeping. The frefh root, wounded 
early in the fpring yields an odor- 
ous, yellow juice ; which, flowly 
e.xficcated, proves an elegant gum- 
my refin, very rich in the virtues 
of the angelica. On drying the 
root, this juice concretes into dii- 
tinct moleculse, which on cutting it 
longitudinally, appear diltributed 
in little veins ; in this ftate, they are 
extracted hy pure fpirit, but not 
by watery liquors. 



Angelica is one of the moft ele- 
gant aromatics of European 
growth, though little regarded in 
the prefent practice. The root, 
which is the moft efficacious part, 
is ufed in the aromatic tincture. 
The (talks make an agreeable 
fweet-meat. 

Befides angelica archangelica, 
or garden-angelica, as it is com- 
monly called, the Edinburgh col- 
lege ftill alio give a place to the 
root of the angelica fylveftris, or 
wild angelica. But it feems to 
differ only from the former in be- 
ing much weaker, and might with 
propriety be rejected. 

ANGUSTURA \_Edin.] Cortex 

Anguftura Bark. 

The natural hiftory of this bark 
is hitherto unknown. The firft 
parcel of it that was imported 
came from Dominicainjuly 1788, 
with an account " that it had been 
" found fuperior to the Peruvian 
" bark in the cure of fevers." Sub- 
fe^uent importations from the 
Spanilh Weft Indies either im- 
mediately or through the medium 
of Spain, give reafon to fuppofe 
that it is the produce of South 
America. AngofturaistheSpanilh 
term for a narrow pafs between 
two mountains. This alfo corrobo- 
rates the fuppofition. 

Its appearance is various, owing 
to its having been taken from lar- 
ger orfmaller branches. The outer 
furface of it is more or lefs wrink- 
led, and covered with a greyifti 
coat, below which it is of a yellow- 
ifh brown : the inner furface is of 
dull brown. It breaks lhort and 
refinous. The tafte is intenfely 
bitter and flightly aromatic, leav- 
ing a ftrcng fenfe or. heat and 
pungency in the throat and fauces. 
The odour is angular. 

Water either cold or warm, ex- 
tracts 
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tracts the bitter quality ; and fpirit, 
the aromatic and acrid part of this 
bark j and the hark when triturated 
with quicklime or" with fixed al- 
kali give out an odourof volatile al- 
kali ; an infulion of the baikis not 
changed by variolated iron. 

As being an aromatic bitter it 
has been found to be a ftrengthen- 
er and ftimulant of the organs of 
digeftion. It increafes the appetite 
for food ; removes flatulencies and 
acidity in confequence of dyfpepfia. 
It is found to have no altringent 
power, but by its ftrcngthening 
quality it is very effectual in diar- 
rhoea from wcaknefs of the bowels 
and in dyfenteries. It is found in- 
effectual in the cure of intermit- 
tents. Future obfervations and far- 
ther trials of this new Bark, may, 
we hope, lead to a more perfect 
knowledge of its medicinal powers 

ANISUM [Lond.Ed.] Semen. 

Pimpinella Anifum Lin. 

Anile, the feed. 

Anife is an annual umbelliferous 
plant, growing naturally in Crete, 
.Syria, and other places of the eaft. 
It is cultivated in fome parts ot 
Trance, Germany, and Spain, and 
may be raifedalfo in England: the 
feeds brought from Spain, which 
are fmaller than the other, are pre- 
ferred. 

Anife feeds have an aromatic 
fmell, and a pleafant warm tafte, 
accompanied with a degree of 
iweetnefs. Water extracts very 
little of their flavour ; rectified fpi- 
rit the whole. 

The principal ufe of thefe feeds 
is in flatulent diforders, and in the 
gripes to which young children 
are fubjeit. Frederick Hoffman 
ftrongly recommends them in 
weaknefs of theftomach, diarrhoe- 
as, and for ftrcngthening the tone 
of the vifcera in general; and 



thinks they well defcrve the appel- 
lation given them by Helmont, 
intejlinorum folamen . 

There were formerly feveral of- 
ficinal preparations of the feeds, 
but the only one now retained is 
an effential oil. 

ANTIMONIUM \_Lond. Ed.~\ 

Stibium,Ji-vj aniimonium fu'phurai 'uvi . 

Antimony. 

Antimony is a ponderous brittle 
mineral compofed of long mining 
ftreaks like needles, mixed with a 
dark lead-coloured fubftance ; of 
nomanifeft tafte or fmell. There 
are feveral mines of it in Germany, 
Hungary, and France : and fome 
likewife in England. The Englifh 
feems to be of all thefe the lead 
proper for medicinal ufe, as fre- 
quently containing a portion of 
lead. The fubftances found mixed 
with the foreign forts are generally 
of the infufible ftony kind, from 
which the antimony is melted out 
in veffels whole bottom is perforat- 
ed with fmall holes, and received 
in conical moulds : in thefe, the 
lighter and more drofly matter 
arifes to the furlace ; while the 
more pure and ponderous fubfides 
to the bottom ; hence the upper 
broad part of the foaves is con- 
fiderably lefs pure than the lower. 

The goodnefs of antimony is 
judged of from its weight ; from 
theloaves notbeing fpongy or bleb- 
by; from the largenefs of the ftrise ; 
and from the antimony totally 
evaporating in a ftrong fire. 

Antimony was employed by the 
antients in collyria againft ir, 
mations of the eyes ; and for ftain- 
ing the eye-brows black. Its inter- 
nal ufe does not feern to have been 
eftablifhed till towards the end of 
the fifteenth century ; and even 
then many practitioners thought 
it poifonous. But experience has 

now 
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now fully evinced, that anti- 
mony, in its crude ftate, has no 
noxious quality, being often ufed, 
particularly in chronic eruptions; 
that feme of the preparations of it 
are medicines of great efficacy; and 
that though many of them are moil 
violently emetic and cathartic, yet 
even theie, by a flight alteration or 
addition, lofe their virulence, and 
become mild in their operation. 

This mineral confift s of a metal, 
united with common fulphur, and 
feparableinits metallic form by the 
fame means by which other metallic 
bodies are extracted from their ores. 

The pure metal operates, in a 
very minute dofe, with extreme 
vehemence, as a purgative and 
emetic : when combined with ful- 
phur, as in the crude mineral, its 
power is reftrained. 

Antimony is at prefent the bafis 
of many officinal preparations, to 
be afterwards mentioned. Bit 
befides thofe ftill retained, many 
others have been formerly in ufe, 
and are ftill employed by different 
practitioners. We fhall here there- 
fore fubjoin a table drawn up by 
Dr Black, exhibiting a diftinct 
view of the whole. 

Dr Black's Table of the Prepa- 
rations of Antimony. 

Medicines are prepared either from 
crude Antimony, or from the pure 
metallic part of it called regulus. 

From Crude Antimony. 

I. By trituration. 
Antimonium prxparatum. Ed. ct 

Lund. 

II. By the aclion of heat and air. 

Flores Aatimonii One addito. 
Vitrum Antinionii. Ed. 
Antimonium. vitrificatum. Lond, 
Vitrum Antimonii ceratum. Kd. 
Antimonium Calcarto pliofuhora- 
tum.fire Pulvi.s antimoniulis. id. 
Purvis Antimonialis. Lond. 



III. By the action cf alkalies. 

Hepar Antinionii mitifliiauni. 
Regulus Antimouii medicinalis, . 
Hepar aJ Kermes minerale 

Geoffruii. 
Hepar ad Tinft Aatimonii, 
Keim s mintrale. 
Sulphur Antimonii prsecipita- 
tum. EJ. et Lond. 

IV. By the action of nitre. 

L'roius Antimonii mitiffimus. 
Vulgo, Regulus Antimonii 
medicinalis. 
Crocus Antimonii, Ed. et Lond. 
Antimonii emeticum mitius. Boerh. 
Antimonium udum cum Nitro, vulgo, 

Calx .Antimonii nitr^ta. Ed. 
Antimonium cakinatum. Lond, 
vul^o, diaphoret. 

V. By the action of acids. 

Ai:lim. vitriolat, Kiaunig, 

Antim. cathartic. Willbn. 

Aatimonium muriatum, vulgo Bu- 

tyrum antim. Ed, 
Antimonium muriatum. Loi<d. 

Pulvis Algcrothi, five Mercnri- 

u> Vitas. 
Bezoardicum minerale. 
Antimonium t&rtarifatum, vulgo, 

Tartarus emeticus. Ed. 
Antimonium tartarifatum. Lond. 
Vinum Antimonii tartarifati, Ed, 

et Lond. 
Vinum Antimonii. Lond, 

From the regulus. 

This metal feparated from the ful- 
phur by different proceilcs, is 
called Rgulus antimoviifmplex., 
Regulus martialis, Regulus jovi* 
alts, &c. From it were prepared, 

I. By the action of heat and air, 

Hores argentci, five nix antim. 

II. By the action of nitre, 

Ccuffa antimonii. 
Stomachicum Poterii. 
Antihc&icum Poterii, 
Cardiacum Poterii. 

Preparations which have their 
name from antimony, buc 
fcaicely contain any of it. 

(Jinnabaris antimonii. 
Tinctura antimonii- 
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In the various preparations of 
antimony, the re;j;uline part is 
either comb ned with an acid, or 
in a condition to be acted upon by- 
acids in .he flomrch ; and the ge- 
neral effects of antimonials are, 
diaphorefis, mufea, full vomiting 
ani purging, which perhaps may 
be bed obtained by the forms of 
prepared antimony and emetic tar- 
tar. Some allege that antimonials 
are or raoft ufe in fevers when they 
do not pr dace any fenfible eva- 
cuation, as is faid to be the cafe 
fometimes with J mries's powder. 
Seme therefore prefer it in typhus, 
and emetic tartar in Synochus, in 
which there is the appearance at 
firft of more activity in the fyl- 
tem, and more apparent caufe for 
evacuation. 

APIUM [Gen.] RaJ.folftmen. 

jipium gravoLns Lin. 

Smallage ; the root, leaves, and 
feeds. 

This pi mt is larger than the 
garden parfley, of a darker geen 
colour, and of a ftronger and more 
unpleafant flavour. The roots 
have been fometimes prefcribed as 
an ingredient in aperient apozems 
and diet drinks : but are at prefent 
dii'regarded. The feeds of the 
plant are m deratcly aromatic, 
and were formerly ufed as carmi- 
natives ; with which intention they 
are, doubtlefs, capabe of doing 
fervice, though the other warm 
feeds with which the fhops are 
furnifhed render thefe unnecefTary. 

ARABICUM GUM MI, 

ILorJ. Ed.-] 

Mimofa n lotica Lin. 

Gum arabic. 

Gum arabic is a concrete gum, 
exuding from a tree growing in 
great abundance in Egypt and 
Arabi.t, which has accordingly 



given name to this gum. It is 
brought to us from Turkey, in 
final] irregular malLs or firings, of 
a pale ycliowifh colour. The true 
gum arabic is rarely to be met 
with in the (hops; gum fenega or 
fenica, which comes from the 
coaft of Guinea, being ufudly fold 
for it. This greatly reiembles the 
other, and perhaps, as Dale con* 
jectures, exudes from a tree of the 
fame kind : it is generally in large 
pieces, rough on the outfide; and 
in thefe circumflancespoflibly con- 
fills the only difference between the 
two ; although the former is held 
to be the purer gum, and therefore 
preferred for medicine ; and the 
latter the flicngeft, mod fulfltn- 
tial, and cheapeft, a:^d confe 
quently more employed for me- 
chanic ufes. The virtues of this 
gum are the fame with thofe of 
gummy and mucilaginous fub- 
flances in general : it is given from 
afcruple to two drachms inhoarfe- 
nefTes, a thin acrimonious ftate of 
the fluids, and where the natural 
mucus of the interlines is abrad- 
ed. It is an ingredient in the 
white decoftion, chalk julep, the 
common emullion, and fome of 
the troches. 

ARGENTUM [Land.] 

Silver. 

Silver is intitled to a place in 
the materia medica, only as being 
the balis of different preparations; 
and of thefe, although feveial 
were formerly in ufe, yet only 
« ne now retains a place either in 
the London or Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeias. 

Abundance of virtues have 
been attributed to crude filver 
by the Arabians, and by fome alfo 
of later times, but on very little 
foundation. This metal, taken 
ia its cruJ: Hits, has uo elfe<ft on 
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the body : combined with n fmall 
quantity of the nitrous acd, it 
proves a powerful, though not 
always a fafe hydragogue ; with 
a larger, a ftrong cauftic. The 
nitrous acid is the only one that 
perfectly diffolves this metal : on 
adding to this folution a minute 
portion of marine ac ; d, or fub- 
ftances containing it, the liquor 
turns milky, and the filver falls to 
the bottom in form of a white 
calx : hence we are furnilhed with 
a method of difcovering muriatic 
acid in waters. 

ARISTOLOCIIIA [£</.] 

Birdiwort : the root. 

Three roots "f this name were 
formerly directed for medicinal 
uie, and have Itill a place in fome 
pharmacopoeias. 

(i.) Aristolochia Longa 
Lin. 

Long Birthwort. 

This is a tuberous root, fome- 
times about the llze of the finger, 
fometimes as thick as a man's 
arm, and a foot in length : it is 
nearly of an equal thicknefs all 
over, or a little thicker in the 
middle than at the ends : the out- 
fide is of a brownilh colour ; the 
infide yellowifh. 

(2.)Arjstolochia rotunda 
Lin. 

Round Birthwort. 

This has fcarce any other vifible 
difference from the foregoing than 
its roundifh lhape. 

(3.) Aristolochia tenuis. 

Arijlolocb'ia China* is Lin. 

Slender Birthwort. 

This is a long and flender root, 
rarely exceeding the thicknefs of 
a goofe-quifl. 

Tnefe roots arc the produce of 

N 



Spain, Italy, and the fouthern 
parts of France. Their fmeil is 
fomewhat aromatic ; their ufte 
warm and bitterilh. Authors in 
general reprefent them as extreme- 
ly hot and pungent ; fome fay 
they are the hotted of all the aro- 
matic plants ; but as uiually met 
with in the lhops, they have no 
great pungency. The long and 
round forts, on being firft chewed, 
fcarcely difcover any talte, but in 
a little time prove naufeoufly bit- 
terifb. ; the long fomewhat the lead 
fo. The other fort inflantly fills 
the mouth with an aromatic bitter- 
nefs which is not ungrateful. 
Their medical virtues are, to heat, 
/cimulate, and promote the fluid 
fecretions in general ; but they are 
principally celebrated in iuppref- 
fions of female evacuations. The 
dofe in fubflance is from a fcruple 
to two drachms. The long fort is 
recommended externally forclean- 
fingand drying woundsand ulcers, 
and in cutaneous difeafes. None of 
them, however are now in fo much 
efteern as formerly : and while all 
of them are baniihedfromthephar- 
macopceia of the London college, 
the arijiolvchia tenuis is the only one 
retained in that of Edinburgh. 

ARNICA [Lond. JSd.] fieri*, 
fios, radix. 

Arnica montana Lin. 

German leopard's bane ; the 
herb, flowers, and roots. 

This article had formerly a place 
in our pharmacopoeias, under the 
title of Daronicum Grrmanicum. 
T;.cn, however, it wa^ Iktle known 
orufcd;and being juitly coniider- 
ed as one of the deleterious vege- 
tables, it was rejected : but it has 
been again ntroduced into the lift 
both oi the Londonand Edinburgh 
colleges, on the authority of freih 
obfervatior.s, particulaily of thofe 
a ot 
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of Dr Collins of Vienna, who has 
la e.y publifhed a Differtation i:n 
the Midical Virtues of the Ar- 
nica. 

This plant grows in different 
parts of Europe, p rticularly in 
Germany. It has an acrid better 
taiie, and whe:-. bruifed, emits a 
pungent odour, which excitesfaeez- 
ing. On this account, tie coun- 
try people in fome paits of Ger- 
many uie it in fnuff, and fmoke it 
like tobacco. It was formerly re- 
presented as a remedy of great 
efficacy againft effufions and fuf- 
fu'fions of blood, from falls, bruif- 
es, or ;he like ; and it was then 
alfo mentioned as a remedy in 
jaundice, gout, nephrites, &c. 
but in the e affedtions it is now 
vcr> little, if at all, employed. 

Of late it has been principally 
recommended in paralytic affec- 
tions, .iiid in caits where a lofs 
or d micution ot fn\ e urf s from 
an aff.crion of the nerves, as in 
iniVini.es of ama irofis. In thefe, 
it has chiefly been employed 
under the form of infunon. 
From a drachm to ha f an ounce 
of the flowers has been directed 
to be infufed in a pint of boiling 
water, and taken in different doles 
in the couife of the day: fom.tmes 
it produces vomiting, fomerimes 
fweating and lometimes diurefis; 
but its ufe is frequently attended 
with no fenfible operation, except 
that in fome cafes of paralyfis, the 
eurc is faid to be preceded by a pe- 
culiar prickling, and by (hooting 
pains in the affected parts. 

Befides be : ngemployed in, para- 
lytic affections, it has alfo been of 
late recommended a-, a very pow- 
erful antifpafmodic; and been fuc- 
ceAfully employed in fevers, par- 
ticularly thofeof the intermittent 
kind, and likewifein cafes of gan- 
grene. In thefe difeafes it has 



proved as efficacious as the Peru - 
vian bark, when employed under 
the Torm of a pretty ftrong decoc- 
t on, taktn in fmall dofes frequent- 
ly repeated, or under the form of 
an eiecluary with honey. 

Thefe alleged virtues of the ar- 
nica have not been confirmed, as 
far as we know, by any trials made 
in Britain ; and we are of opinion, 
that its virtues ftill remain to 
be determined by future obfer- 
vations. It is, however, one of 
thofe active fubftances vshichmay 
be expe&ed to be ufeful. 

ARSENICUM. [£ J.] 
Arfenie. 

Arfenic is contained, in great- 
er or lefs quantity, in moft kinds 
of ores, particularly in thofe of tin 
and bifmuth, in the white pyrites, 
and in cobalt. Greateft part of the 
arfen'c brought to us is extracted 
from this lad named mineral by 
a kind of fublitnation : the arfenic 
arifes at fir ft in the form of grey- 
ifh meal ; which, more carefully 
refublimed, concretes into trans- 
parent maffes, the white arfenic 
of the (hops. 

Arfenic fublimed with one tenth 
of its weight of fulphr, unites there- 
with into a bright yellow mnfs, 
in fome degree tranfparent ; the 
common yliow arfenic. On d ub- 
ling the quantity of fulphur, the 
compound proves more opaque 
and compacl, is of a deep red 
colour, like cirmabar ; but with 
this difference, that it lofes its 
beauty on being reduced into pow- 
der, while cinnabar is improved 
by this means ; this is the com- 
mon rti arfenic By varying the 
proportions of arfenic and fulphur, 
fublimates may be obtained of a 
great variety of fhades of yellow 
and red. 

Natural mixtures of arfenic and 
fulphur 
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fulphur, refembling the foregoing 
preparations, are not unfrequently 
met with in the earth. The foffil 
red arfenic is the fandaracha of 
the Greeks, the realgar and rejigal 
of the Arabians. Both the red 
and yellow, when of a fmooth 
uniform texture, are named zar- 
nichs; and whencompofedoffmall 
fcales or leaves, auripigmcnla or 
orpiments : the laft are the or.ly 
fubftances to which the Greeks 
gave the name apakiljxei. That the 
zarnich? a.d orpiments really con- 
tain arfenic (contrary to the opi- 
nion of fome late writers) is evi- 
dent from experiments, by which 
a perfect arfenic, and in confider- 
able quantity, is obtainable from 
them. 

The pure or white arfenic has a 
penetrating corrosive tafte ; and 
taken in - o the body to the extent 
even of only a few grains, proves 
a moft violent poifon. Befides the 
effects which it has in c mmon 
with other corrosives, it remark- 
ably inflames the coats of the fto- 
mach, occafions a fwelling and 
fphacellation of the whole body, 
and a fudden putrefaction after 
death, particularly, as is laid, in 
the genitals of men. Where the 
quantity is f ) very fmall as not to 
prove fatal, tremors, palsies, and 
lingering hectics fucceed. The 
remedies recommended fir coun- 
teracting the effects of this poifon 
are, milk and oily liquors immedi- 
ately and liberally drank. 

S me authors recommendacids, 
particularly vinegar, as antidotes 
a-rainlt this p ifon. Others re- 
commend a watery folution of cal- 
careous or alkaline heparfulphuris, 
which is found to combine with 
arfenic, and deflroys moil of its 
properties. A little iron in the 
folution is faid to improve it. Itie 



dry hepar may alfo be made into 
pilis, and waira water drank after 
taking them 

Notwithstanding, however, the 
very violent effects of arfenic, it 
has been employed in the cure of 
difeafes, both externally and inter- 
nally. Externally, white arfenic 
has been chiefly employed in cafes 
ot cancer ; and its good effects 
were fuppofed to depend on its 
acting as a peculiar corrofive. It 
is imagined that arfenic is the 
balls of a remedy long celebrated 
in cancer, that is kept a fecret by 
the Piunket family in Ireland. Ac- 
cording to the be(l conjectures, 
their application confifts of the 
powder of fome vegetables, parti- 
cularly the ranunculus rlammeui 
and cotula fcetida, with a consi- 
derable proportion of arfenic and 
fbwer of fulphur intimately mixed 
together. This powder, made in- 
to a paste with the white of an sgg t 
is applied to the cancerous part 
which is intended to be corroded, 
and being covered with a piece of 
thin bladder, fmeared alfo with 
the white of an egg ; the parte is 
fuffered to lie on from twenty-four 
to forty eight hours; and after- 
wards the efchar is to be treated 
with foftening digestives, as in 
other cafes. This application, 
whether it be precifely die fame 
with Plunket's remedy or not, and 
likewife arfenic in mere fimple 
form, have in fome iaitance; been 
productive of good effects. It is 
indeed a powerful efcharotic, oc- 
casioning acute pain ; but it has 
the peculiar excellence of not ex- 
tending its operation laterally. If 
in fome cafes it has been beneficial, 
we mud however allow that in 
others it does harm. While it has 
occasioned very confiderable pain 
it has given the parts no difpofition 
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to lieal, the progrefs of the ulcera- 
tion being even more rapid than 
before. 

Whi'e arfenic has alfo been re- 
commended as a remeJy for can- 
cer vh:n taken internally. With 
this intention, five grains of arfenic, 
of a clear white ihining appear- 
ance, and in fmall cryftals, are 
directed to be diffolved in forty 
eieht Troy ounces or four pounds 
of diftilled water ; and of this fil- 
iation the patient is to take a table 
fpoonful, with an equal qua- tity 
of milk and a little fyrup of white 
poppies, every m< rning fniting, 
taking nothing for an hour .ifter it. 
After this has be;n c ntinued f r 
about eight days, the quantity is to 
be increafed, and the dofes more 
frequently repeated, till thefolu- 
tion be taken by an adult to the ex- 
tent of fix table fpoonfuls in the 
courfe of a day. Mr Le Feb re, 
who is, we believe, the introducer 
of this practice, affirms that h^ has 
ufed it in more than two hundr-rd 

m 

inftances without # any bad effe/rr 
and with evident proofs of its eQ 
ficacy. But when employed By 
other?, it has by no means been 
found equally efficacious. 

Arfenic, in fubftance, to the 
extent of an eighth of a grain for a 
dofe, combined with a little of 
the flowers offulphur, has been 
faid to be employed internally in 
fome very r.bftnate cafes of cuta- 
neous difeafes, and with the bed 
effects ; but of this we have no ex- 
perience. 

Of all the difeafes in which 
white arfenic has been ufed inter- 
nally, there is no one in which it 
has been fo frequently and fo fuc- 
cefsfully employed as in the cure 
of intermittent fevers. It has been 
long ufed in Lincolnfhire, and 
other fenny countries, under die 
name of the arfenic drop, prepared 



in different ways : And it is pro- 
bable that an article, which has 
had a very extenfive fale, under 
the title r.fthe L-tfl hfs-ague drop, 
is nothing elfe hut a folution of 
arfenic. Wbch* r thi&be the cafe 
01 not, we have now the moft i'atif- 
factory informati' n, in a late vo- 
lume o: the Medical Reports, of 
the effects of Arfenic in the cure 
of Ague-, Remitting Fevers, and 
Periodic Hcadachs, by Dr Fowler 
of Stafford. He directs, fixty 
four grains of arfenic, reduced to 
a ven fine powder, and mixed with 
as much fixed vegetable alkaline 
fait, tn be added to h.^f a pound 
of diftilled w^ater, in a florence 
flafk; that it Ihould then be placed 
in a fai.J heat, and gently boiled 
till the arfenic b c< mplc'ely dif- 
folved; when the folution is cold, 
half an ounce of compound fpirit 
of lavender is to be added to it, 
and as much diftilied water as to 
make 'he whole folution amount to 
a pound. This folution is taken 
in dofes, regulated according to 
the age, Itien-.th, and other cir- 
cumstances of the patient from 
two to twelve drops, once, twice, 
or oftener in the courfe of the day. 
And in the difeafes above men- 
tioned, particularly in intermit- 
tents, it has been f und to be afafe 
and very efficacious remedy, both 
by Dr Fowler and othej practi- 
tioners : but in fome inftances 
even when given in very fmall 
dofes, we have found it excite vio- 
lent vomiting. But oefides this, it 
has alfo been alleged, thatperfons 
cured of inteimittents by arfenic, 
are very liable to become phthyfi- 
cal. 

If arfenic be ever extenfivelv 
employed internally, it will pro- 
bably be moft certain and mod 
Cue in its opera- ion when brought 
to the ftatc of a fait readily folublo 
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in water. Mr Morveau te'ls us that 
it may be br.ought to the (late of 
a true neutral fait by 'he following 
procefs. Mix well together equal 
quantises of nitre and of pure 
white arfenic ; put them into a 
retort and, diftiil at ririt with a 
gentle heat, but afterwards with 
fo ftrong a heat as to redden the 
bottom of the retort. By this 
means the alkaline balls < f the ni- 
tre will unite with the acid of the 
arfenic, and will be found in the 
bottom of the retort in the form 
of a neutral fait,, from wh ch cry- 
ftals of a prifmatic figure, may be 
obtained by folution, anJ lubfe- 
quent cryftallization. This fal ar- 
fenici has been employed with 
great fuccefs by feveral practi- 
tioners. 

The red and yellow arfenics, 
both native and factitious, have 
little taite, and are much lefs vi- 
ru'ent in their effects than the fore- 
g ing. Sulphur, which reflrains 
the p >wer oi mercury and antimo- 
ny, remarkably abates the virulence 
of this poifonous mineral -lfo. Suc*h 
of thefe fubft inces as participate 
mote largely of fulphur, feem to* 
be almoft innocent : the factitious 
red arfenic, and the native orpi- 
ments, have been given to dogs 
in confiderable quantity without 
their being productive of any ap- 
parent bad confequences. 

ARTEMTSIA [£</.] Folia. 

Artimlfia vulgaris Lin. 

Mu^wort ; the leaves. 

This plant grows plentifully in 
fields, hedges, and wade places, 
throughout England; and flowers 
in June. Inappearanceitfometi'n.s 
refembles th^commonw irmwood: 
the difference molt obvious to the 
eye is in the flowers, thofe of worm- 
wood hanging downwards, while 
theflowers cf rougwort ftarv.l erect. 



The leaves of this plant have a 
light aromatic fmell, and an r;erba- 
ccous bitterifh tafte. They were 
formerly celebrated as uterine and 
a.itihyileric : an infuiion of thena 
is fi-metimes drank, either alnne 
or in* conjunction with other fub- 
ftanres, in luppreffion ( f the men- 
ftrual evacuations. This medicine 
is certanlya very mild one, and 
c -nfiderab'y lef> hot than moft 
others to which thef : virtues are 
attributed: in fome parts of this 
kingdom mugwort is now, how- 
ever very lttle employed in medi- 
cine ; and it was probably with 
propriety that the London College 
has rejected it irom their pharma- 
copoeia. 

ARTHANITA, Radix, 

Cyclamen europjgum Lin. 

S >wbread , the root. 

This plant is me' with inthegar- 
dens of the curious. The root 
has, when freih, an extremely acri- 
monious burning talte, which it 
.aimoft entire'yloiesonbeing dried. 
• I: 'm recommended as «n enhine ; 
fa catipla:ms for icir hous and 
fcrophulous tumours ; and inter- 
nally as a cathartic, detergent, and 
aperient.: it operates very flowly, 
but with ^reat virulence, inflam- 
ing the fauces and inteltines. 

ARUM I Land. Ed.] Radix. 

Arun macuLitum Lin. 

W ,ke robin ; the root. 

Thi.p.ant grows -vild under 
hedg-s, and by the fides of banks, 
in molt part-, of England. It 
fend:, f >ith in March three or four 
tri i gular leaves, which are follow- 
ed by 3 ru!:cd ftalk bear og a pur- 
plifh piftilinclo e 1 iaa long (heath: 
toisib uicceeuelm July by a bunch 
ofreddifh >erries. In fome plants, 
the leaves are fpotted with black, 
in ethers with whits fpcts, and in 
others 
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others r.ot fpotted at all : the black 
fpotted ibrt is fuppofed to be the 
molt efficacious. 

All the parts of arum, particu- 
larly the root, have an extremely 
pungent, acrimonious tafte ; if the 
root be but liighdy chewed it con- 
tinues to burn and vellicate the 
tongue forfome hours, oecafioning 
at the fame lime a confiderable 
third; thefc I'ymptoms are alleviat- 
ed by butter-miik or oily liquors. 
Dried and kept for fome time, it 
lofes much of us acrimony, and be- 
comes at length an almoft inlipid 
farinaceous fubftancc. 

The root is a powerful ftimulant. 
It is reckoned a medicine of great 
efficacy in fome cachetic and chlo- 
rotic cafes, in weaknefs of the 
ftomach occasioned by a load of 
vifcid phlegm. Great benefit has 
been obtained from it in rheumatic 
pains, particularly thofe of the 
fixt kind, and which were deep 
feated. In thefe cafes from ten 
grains to a fcruple of the frelh root 
may be given twice or thrice a- 
day, made into a bolus or emulfion 
with unctuous and mucilaginous 
fubftances, which cover its pungen- 
cy, and prevent its making any 
painful impreffion on the tongue. 
It generally excites a flight ting- 
ling fcnfation through the whole 
habit, and, when the patient is 
kept warm in bed, produces a 
copious fweat. 

The arum was formerly an ingre- 
dient in an officinal preparation, 
called the compound powder of 
nrum ; but in that form its virtues 
are very precarious. Some recom- 
mend a tincture of it drawn with 
wine ; but neither wine, water, 
nor fpirits extract its virtues. 

ASAFCETIDA [_Lond. Ed.~\ 
Gummi reftna. 

F^ru'.i Jfifaiida Lin. 



Afafoctida ; the gum-refin. 

This is the concrete juice of a 
large umbelliferous plant, a native 
of Peiiia. Till very lately it was 
not to be met with in our hot- 
houfes ; but, by the induftry of the 
late Dr Hope, it is now grow ing in 
the botanical gardenat Edinburgh, 
and in fome other places : and it is 
found, that it not only bears the 
viciffitudes of our climate, even 
in the open air, but that the plane 
is here itrongly impregnated with 
its peculiar juice. 

This juice exudes liquid, and 
white like milk, from wounds made 
in the root of the plant : on being 
expofed to the air, it turns of a 
brownifh colour, and gradually ac- 
quires different degrees of confift- 
ency . It is brought to us in large 
irregular maffes, compofed of vari- 
ous little fhining lumps or grains, 
which are partly of a whitifh co- 
lour, partly reddifh, and partly of 
a violet hue. Thofe maffes are 
accounted the bed which are 
clear, of a pale reddifh colour, 
and variegated with a great 
number of elegant white tears. 

This drug has a Ilrong fetid 
fmell, fomewhat like that of gar- 
lic ; and a bitter, acrid, biting 
tafte. It lofes fome of its fmell 
and ftrength by keeping, a cir- 
cumftance to be particularly re- 
garded in its exhibition. Itconfifts 
of about one third part of pure 
refm and two thirds of gummy 
matter ; the former foluble in rec- 
tified fpirit, the other in water. 
Proof-fpirit diffolves almoft the 
whole into a turbid liquor ; the 
tincture i:i rectified fpirit is tranf- 
parent. 

Afafcetida is the ftrongeft of the 
fetid gums, and of frequent ufe 
in hylteric and differeut kinds of 
nervous complaints. Itislikewife 
of confiderable efficacy in flatulent 
colics, 
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colics ; and for promoting all the 
fluid fecretions in either fejc. The 
antients attributed to this medi- 
cine many other virtues, which 
are at prefent not expected from 
it. 

This gummy refin is an ingre- 
dient in the officinal gum pills 
fetid tincture, and fetid volatile 
fptrU. 

ASARUM[L«k/. Ed.] Fo'ium. 

Afar urn eurapxum Lin. 

Afarabacca ; the leaves. 

Afarum is a very low plant, 
growing naturally in France, Ita- 
ly, and other warm countries. It 
grows readily in our gardens ; 
and although the dried roots have 
been generally brought from the 
Levant, thoie of our own growth 
do not feem to be weaker. 

Both the roots and leaves have 
A naufeous, bitter, acrimonious, 
hot tafte ; their fmell is ftror.g, 
and not very difagreeable. Given 
in fubftance from half a drachm to 
a drachm, they evacuate power- 
fully both upwards and down- 
Wards. It is faid, that tinclures 
made in fpirituous menftrua, pof- 
fefs both the emetic and ca- 
thartic virtues of the plant ; that 
the extract obtained by Lnfpiflating 
thefe tinctures, acts only by vomit- 
ing, and with great mildnefs : 
that an infufion in water proves 
cathartic, rarely emetic: that 
aqueous dccoftions made by long 
boiling, and the watery extract, 
have no purgative or emetic 
quality, but prove good diaphore- 
tics, diuretics, and ernena- 

ues. 
The principal oft of this plant 
among us is as a fternutatory. 
The root cf afarum is perhaps 
the tlrongefl of all the reget: 
crrhine?, white hellebore 
sot excepted. Snuffed up th: 



nofe, in the quantity of a grain 
or two, it occafions a large eva- 
cuation of mucus, and raifes a 
plentiful fpitting. The leaves 
are considerably milder, and may 
be ufed to the quantity of three, 
four, or five grains. GeofFroy 
relates that after muffing up a 
dole of this crrhine at night, he 
has frequently obferved the dis- 
charge from the nofe to continue 
for three days together ; and that 
he has known a paralyfis of the 
mouth and tongue cured by one 
dofe. He recommends this me- 
dicine in ftubborn diforders of the 
head, proceeding from vifcid tena- 
cious matter, in palfies, and in 
foporific diftempers. The leaves 
are the principle ingredient in the 
pulvis fternntatcrius, or pulvis afari 
computus, as it is now termed, of 
the ihops. 

ASPARAGUS [Ros.] Radix, 
turiones . 

Afparagus officinalis Lin. 

Afparagus ; root and fhoots. 

This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens for culinary ufe. The roots 
have abitterifh mucilaginous tafte, 
inclining to fvveetnefs, the fruit 
has much the fame kind of tafte ; 
the young moots are more agree- 
able than either. Afparagus pro- 
motes appetite, but affords little 
nourishment. It gives a ftrong 
fmell to the urine in a little time 
after eating it, and for this reafon 
chiefly it is fnppofed to be diure- 
tic : it is likevviie efteemed aperi- 
ent and deobftruent. Some fup- 
pofe the fhoots to be moft effica- 
cious ; others the root; and others 
the bark of the root. Afparagus 
appears from experience to con- 
tribute very little either to the ex- 
citing of urine when funpreifed, 
t: in creating its difchargc ; and in 
cafes where aperient r~cdiclr.es ge- 
ner^iiy 
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nerally do fervrcc, this has little 

or no effect. 

ATRIPLEX FCETIDA 
W}Herba. 

Chenopediitm Vuharia Lin. 

Stinking orach ; the leaves. 

Tnis is a low plant, fpiinkled 
ail over with a kind of whitifh 
clammy meal: it gtows about 
dunghills, and other waile places. 
The leaves have a ftrong fetid 
imell, with which the hand by a 
flight touch', becomes fo impreg- 
nated as not to be eafily freed 
from it. Its fmell has gained it 
the character of an excellent anti- 
hyfteric; arid this is the only ufe 
to which it is applied. Tournefort 
recommends a fpirituous tincture, 
others a decoction in water, and 
others a conferve of the leaves, as 
of wonderful efficacy in uterine 
diforders ; but in the prefent prac- 
tice ic is little employed. 

A VENA ILbnd. Edln.-] Semen. 

Avtna fat'voa Lin. 

The cat; its feed. 

This grain is an article rather of 
food than of medicine. It is fof- 
ficiently nutritive and eafy of di- 
geflion. The gruels made fi om it 
have likewHe a kind of foft muci- 
laginous quality : by which they 
obtund acrimonious humours, and 
prove ufeful in inflammatory dis- 
orders, coughs, hoarfencfs,rough- 
r.efs and exulcenrtioas of the fau- 
ces. They are by no means an 
unpleafant, and at the fame time 
a gently nutritive drink, in febrile 
difeafes in general. 

AURANTIUM IIISPAL- 
ENS-E \_Lr-d.'] Fo!htm % fh», fruc- 
tstSf fteccter, tt cortex exterior, ,\_Ed.~\ 
Folia, Jhres, aqua Jfillal ilia ct 
tjfentiale Jinn-urn, fhtfius, Juccus, ct 
€ -r/'-x txteri, r. 

Ls.'/us Awantium Lin. 



Sevile orange; the leal, flower 

juice of the fruit, and its outer 

rind. 

The orange is a beautiful ever- 
green tret ov rather fhrub ; it is 
a nativ; of the warmer climate. - :, 
and does not eafily bear the win- 
ters of Great Britain. 

The flowers are highly odori- 
ferous, and have been for feme 
time paft, in great cftecm as a 
perfume : their lafte is fomewhat 
warm, accompanied with a degree 
of bitternefs. They yield their 
flavour by infufion to rectified ipi- 
rit, and in diftillation both to fpt- 
rit and water : the bitter matter 
is difiolved by water, and, en eva- 
porating the decoction, remains 
entire in the extract. An oil dif- 
tilled from thele flowers is brought 
from Italy under die name oi ole- 
um or ejfentia Neroli. 

Orange flowers were at one 
time faid to be an ufeful remedy 
in convulfive and epileptic cafes ; 
but expeiicnce has net confirmed 
the virtues attributed to them. 
The leaves of the orange have alfo 
been recommended for the fame 
purpofe, but have by no means 
ani'weied the expectations enter- 
tained by forac. 

The outer yellow rind of the 
fruit is a grateful aromatic bitter ; 
and proves an excellent flomachic 
and carminative, promoting ap- 
petite, warming the habit, and 
ftrengthening the tone cf the vif- 
cera. Orange peel appears to be 
very eorrfidei ably warmer than that 
of lemons, and to abound more 
with eifential oil;, to this circura- 
ftance therefore due regard ought 
to be had in the ufe of thefe medi- 
cines. The Havotrrof thefirft is like- 
wife fuppofedio belefs perifhable 
than that of the other: hence the 
London college employ orange- 
pcelmthefpirituousbiueirtincttw, 

which 
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which is de(igned for keeping ; 
while in the bitter watery infufion, 
lemon-peel is preferred. A fyrap 
and diitilled water are, for the 
fame reafon, prepared from the 
rind cf oranges in preference to 
.that of lemons. 

The outer rind of the orange 
is the bafis of a conferve both in 
the Edinburgh and London phar- 
macopoeias; and this is perhaps 
one of the moft elegant and con- 
venient forms for exhibiting it. 

The juice of oranges is a grate- 
ful acid liquor, of confiderable ufe 
in febrile or inflammatory diitem- 
pers, for allaying heat, quenching 
thirft. and promoting the falutary 
excretions : it is likewife of ufe in 
genuine fcorbutus, or fea fcurvy. 
Although the Seville, cr Litter- 
orange as it is called, has alone a 
place in our pharmacopoeias, yet 
the juice of the China orange, is 
much more employed. It is mild- 
er, and lefs acid ; and is employed 
in its moil: Ample flare with gieat 
advantage, both as a cooling me- 
dicine, and as an ufeful antileptic 
in fevers of the worft kinds, and 
many other acute difeafes. 

AURANTIA CURASLA- 
VENSIA. 

Curaflao oranges. 

Thefe are the fmall young fruit 
of the Seville orange dried. They 
are moderately warm bit terifh aro- 
natics, of a flavour fuflkiently a- 
greeable. 

AURUM [Brun.^ 

Gold. 

This metal was introduced into 
medicine by the Arabians, who 
c (teemed it one of the greateft cor- 
dials and comforters of the nerves. 
From them Europe received it 
without any diminution of its cha- 
racter; in foreign pharmacopoeias 

O 



it is ftil! retained, and even mixed 
with the ingredients from which 
fi-mple waters are to be diddled. 
-But no one, it is preformed, at 
this time, expects any Angular 
virtues frcm it, fince it certainly 
is not alterable in the human bo- 
dy. Mr Geoflroy, though unwill- 
ing to reject it from the cordial 
preparations honefljy acknow- 
ledges, that he has no other reaPon 
for retaining it, than complaif- 
ance to the Arabian fchools. The 
chomiils have endeavoured, by 
many elaborate precedes, to ex- 
tract what they call a fulphur or 
anima of gold : but no method is 
as yet known cf making this me- 
tal an ufeful medicine ; all the 
tinctures of k, and aurum po- 
tabile, which have hitherto ap- 
peared, are real fnlutions of it<in 
aqua regia, diluted with fpirit of 
wine or other liquors a.nd prove 
injurious to the body rather than 
beneficial. A place, however, is 
now given in feme of the foreign 
pharmacopoeias to the aurum ful- 
minans ; and it has of late been re- 
commended as a remedy in fojne 
convulsive difeafes, and particular- 
ly in the chorea fancti Viti. 

AXUNGIA PORCINA. Sec 
Sus. 

BALSAMITA \_Gm ] Folia. 

Tanacdum Balfami.a Lin. 

Coftmary; the leaves. 

This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and of frequent 
ufe both for culinary and medici- 
nal purpofes : but it is at prefcr.t 
very little regarded for either; 
though it fhould feem, from its 
fenfible qualities, to be equal or 
tuperior, a.s a medicine, to fome 
aromatic herbs which practice has 
retained. The leaves have a bit- 
terifhj waim aromatic tafle ; and 
2 a very 
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a very pleafant fmell, approaching 
to that of mint cr a mixture of 
mint and maudlin. Water ele- 
vates their flavour in dtftfllfttion 5 
and rectified fpwit extracts it by 
infufion. It has been recom- 
mended in hyftencal afFec"tior.s ; 
and has been iuppofed to be very 
powerful in correcting the influ- 
ence of opium. The leaves fhould 
be collected in the month of July 
or Augtfft. 

BALSAMUM CANADEN- 
SE [Lond.Ed.] 

Pimis baifamea Lin. 

Canada balfam. 

The Canada balfam is a tranfpa- 
rcnt refinous juice, of a light am- 
ber colour, and pretty firm con- 
fiftence, brought to this country 
frcm Canada in North America. 
It is a very pure turpentine, being 
the product of a fpecies of fir. It 
has an agreeable fmell, and a 
warm pungent tafte. Hitherto it 
has been but little employed in 
medicine ; but is thought capable 
ot anfvvcring every purpofe for 
Which the next article is employ- 
ed. 

BALSAMUM COPAIVA. 
[Lontt. ] COPAIBiE [Ed.] 

Copaifera Balfainum L.in. 

Balfam cf Copaiva. 

The tree which produces this 
balfam is a native of the Spanifu 
Weft India iflands, and of fome 
parts of the continent of South 
America. It grows to a large fize, 
and the balfamum Copaiva Hows, 
under the form of a refinous juice, 
from incifions made in the trunk. 

The juice is clear and tranfpa- 
rent, of a whitifh or pale ycllowifii 
colour, an agreeable fmell, and a 
bitterifh pungent tafte. It is ufu- 
ally abcut the confidence of oil, 
rr a little thicker : when long kept, 



it becomes nearly as thick as 
honey, retaining its clearnefs ; 
but has not been obferved to grow 
dryorfolid, as mod of the other 
refinous juices do. Wefomctimes 
meet with a thick fort of balfam 
of Copaiva, which is not at all 
transparent, or mwch lefs fo than 
the foregoing, and generally, ha? 
a portion of turbid watery liquor 
at the bottom. This fort is pro- 
bably either adul'erated by the 
mixture o' other fubftanccs, crhas 
been extracted by coition frcm the 
bark and branches of the tree : 
its fmell and tafte are much lefs 
pleafant than thofe of the genuine 
balfam. 

Pure balfam of Copaiva diffolves 
entirely in rectified fpirit, efpeci- 
ally if the menftruum be previoufly 
alkalized: the folution has a veiy 
fragrant fmell. Diftilled with 
water, it yields a large quantity 
of a limpid effential oil ; and in a 
ftrong heat, without addition, a 
blue oil. 

The balfam of Copaiva is an ufe- 
ful corroborating detergent medi- 
cine, accompanied with a degree 
of irritation. It ftrengthens the 
nervous fyftem, tends to loofen the 
belly, in large dofes proijes purga- 
tive, promotes urine, and cleanfes 
and heals exnlcerations in die 
urinary pafTages, which it is fup- 
pofed to perform more effectually 
than any of the other balfams. 
Fuller obferves, that it gives the 
urine an intenfely bitter tafte, 
but not a violet fmell as the tur- 
pentines do. 

This balfam has been princi- 
pally celebrated in gleets and the 
finer albus, and externally as a 
vulnerary. The author above 
mentioned, recommends it like- 
wife in dyfentcries, in fcorbutic 
cachexies, in difcafes of the bread 
and lungs, and in aji acrimonious 
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or putrefcer.t ftate of the juices : 
he fays he has known very dan- 
gerous coughs, which manifeftly 
threatened a consumption, cured 
by the ufe of this balfam alone ; 
and that notwithstanding its being 
hot and bitter, it has good effects 
even in hectic cafes. Molt phy- 
ficians fcem new, however, to 
confider balfams and raifins too 
ftimulant in phthiiical affec- 
tions. 

The dofe of this medicine rare- 
ly exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though fome authors direct fixty 
or upwards. It may be conve- 
niently taken in the form of an 
oloeofaccharum, or in that of an 
emulfion, into which it may be 
reduced, by triturating it with 
almonds, with a thick mucilage 
of gum-arabic, or with the yolk 
of eggs, till they are well incor- 
porated, and then gradually ad- 
ding a proper quantity of water. 

BALSAMUM GILEADEN- 
SE [Ed.] 

Sltriyrit G'/tertdenfis L'm. 

Balfam of Gilead. 

Tin's article, which has alfe 
had the name of balfamum Judai- 
arum, Syriacum, e Mecca, Opo- 
balfamum, &c. is a refinous juice, 
obtained from an ever-green tree, 
growing fpont tneoufly, near Mec- 
ca, on the Afiatic fide of the 
Red Sea. The heft fort of it is 
a fpontaneous exudation from the 
tree ; and is held in {o high 
efteem by the Turks, who are in 
poffoflion of the country where it 
is produced, that it is rarely, 
if ever, to be met with genuine 
among us. From the high price 
itt upon it, many adulterations 
are praclifed. The true op -bal- 
famum, according to Alpinus, is 
at fir it turbid and white, of a very 
#rong pur.gcnt imcll, like that of 



turpentine, but much fweeter ; 
and of a bitter, acrid, aftringenc 
tafie: by being kept for feme 
time, it becomes thin, limpid, or 
a grecnifh h :e, then of a gold yel- 
low, and at length of the colour 
of honey. According to Dr 
Alfton, the fureft mark of its be- 
ing pure and unadulterated is its 
fpreadhig quickly on the furface 
of water when dropt into it Hs 
tells us, that if a higgle drop be 
let fail into a large faucerfullof 
water, it will immediately fpread 
over its furface, and feem in a fhort 
time to diffolve or difappear ; but 
in about the fpace of half an hour 
it becomes a tranfparent pellicle, 
covering the whole furface, and 
may be taken up with a pin. In 
this (late it has loft both its fluidi- 
ty and colour ; it has become white 
and cohering, and has communi- 
cated its fmell and tafte to the 
water. It is, however, he ob- 
ferves, rare to get it in a condition 
that bears this te!t. 

This balfam is in high efteern 
among the eaftern nation^, both as 
a medicine and as an odoriferous 
unguent and cofmetic. It has 
been recommended in a variety of 
complaints ; but its great fcarcity 
has prevented it from coming in- 
to ufe among us; and it is now in 
general believed that the Canada 
and Copaiva balfams will anfwer 
every purpo/e for which it can be 
employed. 

BALSAMUM PERUVIAN. 
UM [Lord. Ed.] 

Myrcxylon peru'ifcrum Lhi. 

Balfam of Peru. 

The common Peruvian baif im, 
is faid to be extracted by cofiion 
in water, from an odoriferous 
fhrub growing in Peru, and the 
warmer parts of America. This 
balfam, as brought to us,.is nearly 

of 
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cf the confidence of thin honey, 
of a reddifh brown colour, inclin- 
ing to black, an agreeable aroma- 
tic fmell and a very hot biting 
taire. Di Milled with water, it 
yields a frmll quantity of a fra- 
grant efienttal oil of a reddifh co- 
lour; and in a ftrong fire, without 
addition, a yellowifh red oil. 

Balfam o ; Peru is a very warm 
aromatic me iicine, confiderably 
hotter and more acrid than Co- 
paiva. Its principal effects are, 
to warm the habit, and to ftrength- 
cn the nervous fyftem. Hence its 
ufe in feme kindi of afthmas, 
gonorrhoeas, dyfenteries, mppref- 
fions of the uterine difcharges, 
and other diforders proceeding 
from a debility of the folids. It 
is alfo employed externally, for 
deanfing and healing wounds and 
ulcers ; and fometimes againft 
palfies and rheumatic pains. 

This balfam does not unite cvith 
water, milk, expreffed oils, animal 
fats, or wax : it may be mixed in 
the cold with this laft, and like- 
wife with the febacenus fubftance 
called exprefied oil of mace, 
but if the mixture be afterwards 
liquefied by heat, the balfam fe- 
parates and falls to the bottom. 
It may be mixed with water into 
the form of an emulfion, in the 
fame manner as the balfam of 
Copaiva. Alkaline lixivia, dif- 
folve great part of it ; and recti- 
fied fpirit the whole. 

It is an ingredient in feveral of- 
ficinal compofitions; in fome of 
which, as we fhall afterwards en- 
deavour to fnow, it has rather a 
bad than a good effect. 

There is another fort of balfam 
of Peru, of a white colour, andcon- 
fiderably more fragrant than the 
former. This is very rarely brought 
to us. Itisfaid to be the produce 
of e fatne plant which yields the 



common or black balfam ; and to 
exude from incifions made in the 
trunk ; while the former is obtain- 
ed by boiling. There is aifo a 
third kind, commonly called the 
red or dry. This is fuppofed to 
obtain a different Rate irrm the 
white, merely in confequence of 
the treatment to which it is fubjec- 
ted after it is got from the tree. It 
is almoft as fragrant as the balfam 
of Gilead, held in fo high efteern 
among the eaftern nations. It is 
very rarely ufed in Britain, and 
almoft never to be met with in our 
fhops. 

BALSAMUM RAKASIRI 

IB run. J 

We are lefs aquainted with the 
hiftory of this balfam than any o- 
ther. It is the product of an A- 
merican tree unknown to us ; and 
is fuppofed to be a fpontaneous 
exudation. If the accounts given 
of it by feveral writers, particular- 
ly by Mr Fermin in his hifcoryof 
Surinam, are to be depended on, 
it is one of the moft powerful and 
ufeful balfams yet difcovered. 
It is faid to poifefs all the virtues of 
balfamum Copaiva, but in a much 
liigher degree. It is reprefented as 
a moft ufeful application, both in 
cafes of recent wounds and old ul- 
cers ; and it is held forth as an in- 
fallible remedy, both for the go- 
norrhoea in men, and fluor albus 
in women. Thefe accounts, how- 
ever, are folely founded on the re- 
pvefentation of the Indians, who 
are alone in the habit of ufmg it ; 
for hitherto it has been very little 
employed in Europe, and ii very 
rarely to be met with. 

BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM 
[Load. Ed.~] 

Tolu'ifera Balfamum Lin. 

Balfam of Tolu. 

This flows from a tree growing 

in 
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inTolu,intheSpanifh Weft Indies; 
from whence the balfam is brought 
to us in little gourd fliells. It is of 
a yellowifh brown colour, inclining 
to red; in confidence thick and te- 
nacious : by age it grows hard and 
brittle, without fuffering any great 
lofsofits more valuable parts. The 
fmell of this balfam is extremely 
fragrant, fomewhat refembling 
that of lemons; its tafte warm and 
fweetifh,withlittle of the pungency, 
and nothing of the naufeous relith, 
which accompany the other bal- 
fams. It has the fame general 
virtues with the Peruvian ; but is 
much milder, and for fome pur- 
• pofes, particularly as a corroborant 
in gleets and feminal weakneffes, is 
fuppofed to be more efficacious. 
It is an ingredient in the fyrupus 
tolutanus, and tinSura tolutana, 

BARD AN A \Lond. Ed.] Ra- 
dix. 

Arcl'ium Lappa Lin. 

Burdock ; the root. 

This is a common plant about 
way-fides, fufficiently known from 
its fcaly heads, cr burs, which flick 
to the clothes. The feeds have a 
bitterirn fubacrid tafte: they are re- 
commended as very efficacious di- 
uretics, giveneither in theformcfe- 
mulfion, or in powder, to the quan- 
tity of a drachm. The roots tafte 
fweetifh, with a flight aufierity and 
bnterifhnefs: they are efteemed a- 
rerient, diuretic, and fudorific ; 
and are faid to act without irrita- 
tion, fo as to be fafcly ufed in a- 
cute difordcrs. Decoctions of them 
have of late been ufed in rheuma- 
tic, gouty, venereal, and other dif- 
ordcrs ; and are preferred fome- 
limes to thoie of iaifapaiiiia. 

BARILLA Natrum Impurum 
[Lond.~\ Kali Spinofi cineres [Ed ] 
Natrurn ant'iquorum Li>i, 



Barilla, or impure foffil alkali. 

Barilla is a faline fubftance in a 
very impure ftatc, chiefly imported 
into Britain from the Mediterra- 
nean. Its great conftituent is the 
foffil alkali ; and it is under that 
form alone that itisnow employed 
in medicine, either by itfelf, or 
combined with other articles. 
Its medical virtues will therefore 
more properly be mentioned under 
the title of Natron prasparatum of 
the London, and Soda purificata 
of 'the Edinburgh, cciiege. 

The barilla, or natron of the an- 
tients, has fometimes been found 
native in the earth, particularly- 
near Smyrna, and in different 
places of Afia; it has alfo been 
found in fome parts of Barbary, 
Hungary, and Ruffia : but it is 
chiefly obtained by artificially fe- 
parating it from thofe fubftances 
which contain it. Our barilla is 
chiefly imported from Spain where 
it is obtained by the calcination of 
vegetables, particularly the kali 
growing on the fea fhore. In Bri- 
tain, much of it is obtained in a 
very impure ftate, by the calcina- 
tion of the different fuci, or fea- 
weeds, growing on the rocks, and 
covered by the - fea-water every 
tide. It is probable that all theie 
different vegetables derive itentire | 
ly from the fea-falt. It is to behop- 
ed, however, that a procefs will be 
difcovered for obtaining it from 
fea-falt in an eafy manner, and at 
a cheaper rate, than it is at prefent 
imported or obtained at home. 

BARYTES [JEttj 

Terra ponderofa, or heavy 
earth. 

This earth is one of thofe of 
the alkaline or abforbent kind, 
and differs from the reft in many 
rci'peds, but chiefly in weight, 
being yearly twice as heavy a; 
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lime, magnefia, or clay in weight. 

It is found in molt metallic 
veins, especially thcfe of lead, 
differently combined, but chierly 
with fixed air or with vitriolic a- 
cid. Tiie firft or aerated borates, 
is called by the workmen, when 
cryftalized, coxcornblpar ; it is 
however feldcm found cryftalized 
but more commonly filling up the 
whole cavity of the vein ; it is 
then compact and breaks with a 
glaify furface ; and appea' s to 
be compoied of rays converging 
to a centre. It eftervefces with 
all the acids properly diluted, and 
is foluble in the nitrous and muri- 
atic. The vitriolated barytes is 
heavier, and much mere transpa- 
rent than the aerated, has arhom- 
boidal texture and a bright furface, 
and is called, by many writers en 
mineralogy, Mar mor met alicum. It 
does not eflervefce with the acids, 
nor is it foluble in any of them. 

The aerated barytes in powder 
has been long employed by the 
miners as a poifon for rats and o- 
ther vermin. We do not know 
that it was ever administered as 
a medicine. Dr Crawford firit 
propofed barytes as a remedy for 
fcrophula, and the form he recom- 
mended was, the folution of it in 
muriatic acid. Subfequent trials 
have in fome meafure confirmed 
this opinion ; but farther experi- 
ments feern rcquifite for eftablifh- 
ing it. Themuiiated barytes is 
made by diilolving the aerated 
barytes in a very dilute muriatic 
acid (namely the ordinary acid 
diluted with 10 or 12 times its 
weight of water) ; when the folu- 
tion is faturated and filtered it 
muft be evaporated flowly and fet 
tocryftallize. 

The bell manner of afcertaining 
the dofe, and of exhibiting this 
active medicine, is by means of a 
1 



folution of the cryftalized fait in 
water. The folution which fome 
of the beft practitioners here pi e- 
fer, is one iully faturated with the 
fait : of this they give to an adu-t 
10 drops three times a day; and 
increafe the dofe by adding one 
drop to each, every fecond d.iy. 
Some conftitutions bear 40 d 
or more for a dofe, while a much 
lefs quantity hekens others. 

Its effects are to increafe all thl 
excretions, and to dilpofe ichorous 
fo;es to heal. It has been ui'ed, in 
this ptace, by ieveral practitioners 
of eminence; who all agree in 
thinking it a medicine of great 
Utility, and a valuable acquiution 
to the materia medica. 

BDELLIUM [Suec] 

Bdellium : guvnnl-rejnu. 

Bdellium is a gummy refmous 
concrete juice brought from Ara- 
bia and the Eaft-Indies,!n maiTes of 
different figures and magnitudes. 
Itisofadark reddifh brown colour, 
and in appearance fome what refcm- 
bles myrrh; it is femi-tranfparent, 
and, as Geoffrey juilly obferves, 
looks like glue- It grows foft and 
tenacious in the mouth, flicks to 
the teeth, has a bitterilh tafte, and 
not a disagreeable fmell. Bdellium 
is recommended as a fudoriric, 
diuretic, and uterine ; and in ex. 
ternal applications for maturat 
ing tumours, &c. In the preient- 
praclice, it is fcarcely ufed. And 
accordingly it has now no place 
either in the London or Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias ; bu: it is 
ftiil retained in feveralof the lateit 
foreign ones, and enters fome of 
their plafters. 

BECCABUNGA T LondMUr- 
ha. 

Veronica Bcccalunga Lin. 
Brooklirr.c : the herb. 
This is :i low pkar.r, common in 
little 
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little rivulets and ditches of {land- 
ing water. The leaves remain all 
the winter, but are in greateft per- 
fection in the fpring. Their pre- 
vailing tafte is an herbaceous one, 
accompanied with a very flight 
bitternefs. 

Beccabunga has been fuppofed 
to have a faponaceous detergent 
virtue, without pungency or irrita- 
tion: hence it has been directed in 
thofe fpecies of fcurvy where the 
cochlearla, and other acrid antifcor- 
butics, were fuppofed to be lefs 
proper. If any virtue is ex- 
pected from beccabunga, it mould 
be ufed as food. 

BELLADONNA [£ 'i.] Folia. 

At r op a Belladonna Liu. 

Deadly nightfhade. 

The deadly nightfhade is a na- 
tive of Britain, growing in many 
different places, and in confidera- 
ble abundance. It has long been 
confidered, which indeed may be 
inferred from the name, as one of 
the molt deleterious of the vege- 
table narcotic poifons. Ithas, how- 
ever, for a confiderable number 
of years been employed in the 
practice of medicine, both external- 
ly and internally ; and it has ac- 
cordingly got a place in fucceflive 
editions of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeia. It is an article of 
great aclivity, and under prudent 
management may be ufed with 
fifety. 

Tne belladonna taken internal- 
ly, has been highly recommended 
in cancer by feveral writers, par- 
ticularly by Dr Lambergen and 
Dr Munch, in treatifes profeffed- 
ly published with die intention of 
recommending it. Befidesavery 
remarkable narcotic power, this 
vegetable poffeifes considerable in- 
fluence in promoting ail the excre- 
tions, particular' y fweat, urine, 



and faliva. It has been employed 
under the form oi infufion, made 
of the dried leaves, to the extent 
of a fcruple in a coniiderable quan- 
tity of water, and taken in thee 
courfe of a day. It is thought to 
be much injured by heat, and there- 
fore fome practitioners prefer the 
dry powder to the decoction or 
infufion ; and thus employed, the 
dofe is limited to a few grains. 

Befides cancer, fchirrhus, and o- 
ther obllinate tumours, it has been 
employed with fuccefs in fome ca- 
fes of melancholia, mania, and epi- 
lepfia. 

Externally, it has been applied 
to open cancers under the form of 
an infufion of the dried leaves ; 
and to occult ones, the recent 
leaves have been applied in fub- 
flance. And there are well au- 
thenticated cafes on record ofgood 
effects being obtained from it In 
both thefe ways. 

BENZOE ILond ] BENZOI- 
NUM [Ed.] Refina. 

Slyrax Benzoe. 

Ber.zoin, the refin. 

Benzoin is a concrete refinous 
juice. It is brought from the Eaft. 
Indies only ; in large maffes com- 
pofed of white and light brown 
pieces, or ycllowifh fpecks, break- 
ing very eaiily between the hands : 
fuch as is whiten 1 , and free from 
impurities, is mod efteemed. 

In m^ll of the new foreign 
pharmacopoeias benzoin isfaid to 
be obtained from the Croton ben- 
zoe of Linne. But Dr Dryander 
of London has, in the PhflctfbpB:- 
cal Traniactions, dd"_ribeu the 
tree producing it, to which he 
gives the name of Jlyrax bsnzoe. 
It grows chiefly in the aland of 
Sumatra. 

This refin has a very little tafte, 
imprefling only a flight fvveetnei's 

on 
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on the tongue : its fmell is ex- 
tremely fragrant and agreeable, 
efpecially when heated. Com- 
mitted to the fire in proper veiTels, 
it yields a confiderable quantity of 
a white faiine concrete called 
flowers, of an acidulous tafte and 
grateful odour, foluble in rectified 
fpirit ; and, by the affiftance of 
heat, in water.— We fhall have oc- 
cafi«ui to treat of theie atterwards. 
The principal ufe of benzoin is 
in perfumes, and as a cofmetic : it 
is rarely met with in extemporane- 
ous prefer iption, and enters in 
fubftance only one officinal compo- 
fition, the balfamum traumaticum, 
or tinSura ben-z.oes compofita, as it 
is now more properly llyled by 
the London college. It feems to 
have no ill title to the virtues of 
ftorax and balfum of Tolu, at leaft 
in a fubordinate degree. The 
flowers are recommended in difor- 
ders of the breaft ; and with this 
intention they are made an ingredi- 
ent in the paregoric elixir, or cam- 
phorated tincture of opium. 

BERBERIS ISuec.l Cortex, 
baccarum fuccus. 

Berberis vulgaris Lin. 

Barberry, the bark of the tree 
and the juice of the berries. 

The barberry is a fmall tree, or 
rather a large bum, covered with 
an afh-coloured bark, under which 
is contained another of a deep 
yellow : the berries are of an ele- 
gant red colour, and contain 
each two hard brown feeds. It 
grows wild on chalky hills in 
feveral parts of England ; and is 
frequently planted in hedges and 
in gardens. 

The outward bark of the bran- 
ches, and the leaves, have an 
aftringent acrid tafte ; the inner 
yellow bark, a bitter cne ; this 
laft is faid to be ferviceable in 



the jaundice ; and to be an ufeful 
purgative. 

The berries, which to the tafte 
are gratefully acid, and moderate- 
ly reltringent, have been given 
with good fuccefs in bilious fluxes, 
and difeafes proceeding from acri- 
mony. Among the Egyptians, 
barberries are employed in fluxes 
and in malignant fevers, for abat- 
ing he it, quenching thirft, raifing 
the ftrength, and preventing pu- 
trefaction ; the fruit is macerated 
for a day and night, in about 
twelve times its quantity of water, 
with the addition of a little fennel 
feed, or the like, to prevent of- 
fence to the ftomach ; the liquor 
drained off, and fweetened with 
fugar, or fyrup oi citrons, is libe- 
rally given the patient to drink. 
Profper Alpinus (from whofe trea- 
tife De Medicina Egyptiorum this ac- 
count is extracted) informs us, 
that he took this medicine himfelf, 
with happy fuccefs, in a peftilen- 
tial fever accompanied with an 
immoderate bilious diarrhoea. 

The barberry, however, is now 
fo little ufed for medical purpofes 
in Britain, that it is rejected from 
the lift both of the London and 
Edinburgh colleges. 

BETA [Gen. 2 Folium, radix. 

Beta vulgaris Lin. 

The white and red beet ; the 
root and leaves. 

Thefe plants are cultivated in 
gardens chiefly for culinary ufe. 

BETONICA [Brun.] Folia rf 
floret. 

Betonica officinalis Lin. 

Betony ; the leaves and flowers. 

Betony is a low plant, growing 
in woods and fhady places, in 
feveral parts of England ; the flow- 
ers come forth in June and July; 
they are of a purplifh colour, and 
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ftand in fpikes on the tops of the 
ftalks. The leaves and floweis 
have an herbaceous, roughilh, 
fomewhat bitterilh tafte, accom- 
panied with a very weak aromatic 
flavour. This herb has long been 
a favourite among writers on the 
materia medica, who have not been 
wanting to attribute to it abun- 
dance of good qualit'es. Expe- 
rience does not difcover any- 
other virtue in betony than that 
of a mild corroborant ; as fuch, 
an infufion or light decoction of it 
may be drank as tea, or a faturated 
tindure in rectified fpirit given in 
fuitable dofes, in laxity and debi- 
lity. The powder of the leaves, 
fnuffed up the nofe, provokes 
fneezing ; and hence betony is 
fometimes made an ingredient in 
fternutatory powders ; this effect 
does not feem to be owing, as is 
generally fuppofed, to any pecu- 
liar ft imulating quality in the herb, 
but to the rough hairs with which 
the leaves are covered. The roots 
of this plant differ greatly in 
quahty from the other parts : their 
tafte is bitter and very naufeous : 
taken in a fmall dofe, they vomit 
and purge violently, and are fup- 
pofed to have fomewhat in com- 
mon with the roots of hellebore. 
It is pretty fingular, if true, that 
betony affects thofe who gather 
any confiderable quantity of it, 
with a diforder refembling drunk- 
ennefs ; as affirmed by Simon 
Paulli and Barthoiinus. 

From thefe fenfible qualities and 
operative effects, although it has 
now no place in our pharmacopoei- 
as it certainly deferves attention. 

BETULA [Gen.] Cortex, fuc- 

CUT. 

Brfula alba Lin 

The birch tree; the bark and fap. 

This tree grows wild in moft 



woods : its bark confifts of a thick 
brttle fubftance of a brownifh red 
colour; and of feveral very thin, 
fmooth, white, tranfparent mem- 
branes. Thefe laft are highly in- 
flammable ; and th >ugh icarcely 
of any particular imell or tafte, 
abound with refmous matter ; the 
thick brittle part is lels refmous, 
and in tafte roughiih ; of the 
medical virtues- of either, little 
or nothing is known with cer- 
tainty. 

On wounding or boring the 
trunk of the tree in the begining of 
fpring, a fweetifh juice iflues forth, 
fometimes, as is laid, in fo large 
a quantity as to equal in weight 
the whole tree and root : one 
branch will bleed a gallon or more 
in a day. This juice is chiefly re- 
commended in icorbutic diforders ; 
its moft fenfible effect is to promote 
the urinary difcharge. 

BEZOAR [Bran.] 

Calculus capra bczoardica. 

Bezoar ftone. 

The bezoar ftone is a calculous 
concretion found in the ftnmach of 
cerrain animals which are faid to 
be of the goat kind. It is compo- 
fed of concentrical coats furround- 
ing one another, with a little cavi- 
ty in the middle, containing a bit 
of wood, ftraw, hair or fome fimi- 
lar fubftance. 

Bezoar was not known to the 
amient Greeks ; and is firft taken 
notice of by the Arabians, who ex- 
tol it in a great variety of difor- 
ders, particularly againft poifons. 
Later writers alfo beftow extraor- 
dinary commendations on it as a 
fudorific and alexipharmic ; vir- 
tues, to which it certainly has no 
pretence. Tt is a morbid concre- 
tion, of no fmell or tafte, not di- 
geftible in the ftomach of the ani- 
mal in which it is found, and 
2 L fcarcely 
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fcarccly capable of being acted on 
by any of the juices of the human 
body. It cannot be confidered in 
any other light than as an abfor- 
bent ; and is much the weakeft of 
all the c< mmon fubftances of that 
clafs. It ha? been given to half 
a drachm, and Jr metimes a whole 
drachm, without any lenfiblc ef- 
fect ; though the general dofe is 
only a few grains, from which no- 
thing can be expected. 

BISMUTHUM IBrun.] 

Vifmuthum nativum. 

Bifmuth. 

A calx and flowers of this fe- 
mimetal have been recommended 
as fimilar in virtue to certain anti- 
monial preparations ; but are at 
prefent of no other ufe than as a 
pigment or cofmetic ; and it is 
now rejected from the Britifh 
pharmacopoeias. 

BISTORTA [/W. Ed.] 
Radix. 

Polygonum BiJJorta Lin. 

Biltort, or fnakeweed ; the 
root. 

This plant grows wild in moift 
meadows in feveral parts of Eng- 
land. The root is about the thick- 
nefs of the little finger, of a black- 
ifh brown colour on the outfide, 
and reddifh within : it is writhed 
or bent vermiculaily (whence the 
name of the plant) with a joint at 
each bending, and full of bufhy 
fibres ; the root of the fpecies here 
mentioned has, for the mcft part, 
only one or two bendings ; others 
have three or more 

All the parts of biftort have a 
rough auftere tafte, particularly 
the root, which is one of the 
ftrongeft of the vegetable aftrin- 
gents. It is employed in all kinds 
of immoderate hsemorrhagies and 
other fluxe?, both internally and 



externally, where aflringency is 
the only indication. It is cer- 
tainly a very powerful ftyptic, 
and is to be looked on fimply as 
fuch ; to the fudorific, antipefli- 
lential, and other virtues attribu- 
ted to it, it has no other claim 
than in confequence of its aftrin. 
gency, and of the antifepiic power 
which it has in common with 
other vegetable ftyptics. The 
largelt dofe of the root in powder 
is one drachm. 

BOLL 

Boles are vifcid clayey earths, 
lefs coherent and more friable than 
clay ftriclly fo callsd. They are 
foft and unctuous to the touch, 
adhere to the tongue and by de- 
grees melt in the mouth, impref- 
fing a flight fenfe of aflringency. 
A great variety of thefe kinds of 
earths were formerly ufed in medi- 
cine ; the principal of which are 
the following. 

(i)Bolus Armena [.SW.] 
Armenian bole, or bole armenic. 

Pure Armenian bole is of a 
bright red colour, with a tinge 
of yellow : It is one of the hard- 
eft and moft compact of the bo- 
dies of this clafs -, and not fmooth 
or gloffy like the others, but gen- 
erally of a rough dufty furface. It 
raifes no effervefcence with acids. 

(2) Bolus Gallicus \Lond.'\ 
French bole. 

The common French bole is of 
a pale red colour, variegated \v\% 
irregular fpecks or veins of white 
and yellow. It is much fofter 
than the foregoing ; and {lightly 
erfervefces with acids. 

(3) Bolus Blesensis. Bole 
of Blois. 

_ This is a yellow bole, rcmarka- 
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bly lighter than the former, and 
than mod ot the other yellow 
earths. It effervefces ftrongly with 
acids. 

(4) Bolus Bohemica. Bohe- 
mian bole. 

This is of a yellow colour, \\ ith 
a call of red, generally of a flaky 
texture. It is not acted on by 
acids. 

(5) Terra Lemsia. Lemni- 
an earth. 

This is a pale red earth ; (light- 
ly efFervefcing \vi:h acids. 

(6) Terra Silesiaca. Sile- 
fian earth. 

This is of a brownifh yellow 
colour : acids have no fenfible ef- 
fect on it. Thefe and other earths, 
made into little maffes, and (lamp- 
ed with certain impreffions, are 
called terrafigillata. 

The boles of Armenia and 
Blois, and the Lemnian earth, are 
rarely met with genuine in the 
ihops; the coarfer boles, or white 
clay coloured with ochre, caput 
mortuum cf vitriol, &c. frequent- 
ly fupply their place. The ge- 
nuine may be diftinguifhed by their 
fubfiding uniformly from water, 
without any feparation of their 
parts ; the genuine yellow boles 
retain their colour, or have it 
deepened, in the fire ; while the 
counterfeit forts burn red. 

Thefe earths have been recom- 
mended as aftringent, fndorific, 
and alexipharmic; and they have 
been ufed in diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, 
hcemorrhagies, and in malignant 
and peiiiiential diftempers. In 
inteftinal fluxes, and complaints 
in the firil paflages from thin a- 
crimonious humours, they may 
doubtlefs be of fome ufe ; but the 
virtues afcribed to them in the 0- 



ther cafes appear to havenofoun 
dation. 

BORRAGO [ff«.] Herba. 

Borrcgo officinalis Lin. 

Borage ; the herb. 

This is a rough plant, clothed 
with fmall prickly hairs ; it grows 
wild in walte places, and upon 
old walls. An exhilirating virtue 
has been attributed to the flowers 
of borage, but they appear to 
have very little claim to any vir- 
tue of this kind, and feem to bs 

altogether inuo;nincant. 
o o 

BORAX ILoaJ. Ed.] 

Natron boracicalum. 

Borax, or tincal. 

This is a faline fubftance, 
brought from the Eaft Indies in 
great maffe?, compofed of a few 
large cryftals, hut chiefly of fmall- 
er ones, partly white and partly 
green, joined together as it were 
by a greafy yellow fubftance, in- 
termixed with fand, fmall Hones, 
and other impurities : the purer 
cryftals, expofed to the fire, melt 
into a kind of glafs, which is ne- 
verthelefs foluble in water. 

This fait, diffolved and cryftal- 
lifed, forms fmall tranfparent 
maffes : the refiners have a me- 
thod of (hooting it into large cry- 
ftals ; but thefe differ in feveral 
refpecb from the genuine fait, in- 
fo nuch that Cramer calls them 
not a purified, but adulterated bo- 
rax. Experiments have clearly 
(hewn, that it confiils of foflil al- 
kali in fome degree neutralized by 
a peculiar acid. 

The medical virtues of hcras; 
have not been fufficiently afcer- 
tained by experience: it is fuppe- 
fed to be, in dofes of half a drachm 
or two fcruples, diuretic, emmen- 
agogue, and a promoter of deli- 
very. Mr Ehfet, in an effay on 

the 
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the medical conftitution of Great 
Britain, recommends a folution of 
this fait in water, as the moll pow- 
erful diifnlvent yet known, cf aph- 
thous crufis in the mouth and fau- 
ces of children. And for the fame 
purpofe alfo a fmall quantity of it 
is often applied in the form of 
powder mixed up with fugar. 
There are itrong reafonstobelieve, 
that the virtues of borax are much 
greater than they are in general 
fuppofed to be ; and that it may 
be more extenfively ufed with ad- 
vantage. 

BOTRYS ISvec.] Htrba, fe- 
men. 

Cbcnopodium Botrys Lin. 

Jerulalem oak ; the leaves and 
feed. 

This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens. It has a ftrong not difagree- 
able fmell, and a warm fomewhat 
pungent tafte. It is recommended 
as a carminative pectoral ; and it 
has alfo been highly extolled as an 
emenagogue. InluGons of it may 
be drank as tea: and in this form 
it has been recommended in cafes 
of chronic catarrh. But the proper 
menftruum for the active matter, 
both of the leaves and feed, is rec- 
tified fpirit. 

BRASSICA [G*.] Herba, fi- 
mina. 

Brafjica oleracea Lin. 

"White and red cabbages, Cauli- 
flower, Brocoli, &c. 

Thefe are cultivated in gardens 
rather for culinary than medicinal 
ufe. They are all fuppofed to be 
hard of digeftion, to afford little 
r.ourifhment, and to produce flatu- 
lencies ; though probably on no 
very good foundation. They tend 
ftrongly to putrefaction, and run 
int© this (late fooner than almcft 
a- 7 ovhe-r vegetable j when putrid, 



their fmell is likewifc the mod of- 
fenfive, greatly refembling that of 
putnfied animal fubftances. Hence 
it fcems reafonable to conclude, 
that few of the oleraceus herbs are 
more eafiry ibluble in the llomach, 
more nutritious orlefsremote from 
the nature of animal food. It is 
undeniable, that in general at leaft 
they, are not unwholefome ; that 
they do not induce or promote a pu- 
trid difpofition in the body ; but on 
the contrary prove a falubrious ali- 
ment ; that when taken freely, they 
tend to loofen the belly ; and that 
their laxative matter is extracted 
by long boiling in water. Of all 
thefe plants, cauliflo^risreckoned 
the eafitft of digefti<I5r. The white 
cabbage is the mod fetid ; and the 
red the molt emollientior laxative : 
a decoction of this laft is recom- 
mended in fome diforders of the 
bread and in hcarfenefs. 

Sliced cabbage, cafked up with 
fait, &c. .becomes four, and is ufed 
in Germany at table under the 
name of fourcrcut; and it has lately 
been introduced as an article of 
diet with the Britifh forces, either 
in garrifons befieged, or on long 
voyages. It is now clearly demon- 
ftrated, that in thefe fituationsit 
operates as a mod powerful pre- 
ventive of the fcurvy ; and that it 
has even had very great influence 
in curing the difeafe after it has 
taken place. 

Cabbage has alfo been ufed ex- 
ternally applied. The leavesgently 
bruifed are often applied to parts 
previouflybliftered, with the effect 
of promoting a discharge. They 
excite a confiderale watery dis- 
charge through the flcin in cafes of 
anai^rca, particularly when ap- 
plied to the ankles : And they have 
fometimes even the effect of indu- 
cing vefcications. As thus exter- 
nally applied, they have in fome 
inftances 
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inftances produced a complete dis- 
charge of the water in cafes of ana- 
farca. 

BRASSICA MARINA 

Convolvulus Soldanella Lin. 

Sea coleworts, Scots fcurvy- 
grafs, or foldanella ; the leaves. 

This is a trailing plant, growing 
on the fea bench in many parts of 
the north of England. The roots, 
leaves, and ftalks, yield a milky 
juice. 

Soldanella is a ftrong and vio- 
lent cathartic, and hence defervcd- 
ly rejected from practice. Thofe 
who recommend its ufe differ con- 
siderably withregard to the dofe ; 
fome direct half a drachm ; others 
three drachms, and others a whole 
handful. 

BRITANNICA, See Hydro- 

LAPATHUM. 

BRYONIA [Ed.'] Radix. 

Bryonia alba ■ Lin . 

White bryony, or wild vine ; 
the roots. 

This is a rough plant, growing 
on dry banks under hedges, and 
climbing upon the bufhes. The 
roots are large, fometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh ; their fmell, when 
frefh is ftrong and difagreeable ; 
the tafte nauleoufly bitter, acrid, 
and b ting ; the juice is fo fharp, as 
in a little time to excoriate the fkin : 
in drying, they lofe great part of 
their acrimony, and almoft the 
whole of their fcent. 

Bryony root is a ftrong irritating 
cathartic; and as fuch has fome- 
times been fuccefsfully exhibited in 
maniacal cafes, in fome kinds of 
dropfies, and in feveral chronical 
diforders, where a fudden ftimulus 
is required. An extract prepared 
by water, acts more mildly and 



with greater fafety than the root 
infubftance; given from half a 
drachm to a drachm, it is faid to 
prove a gentle purgative, and like- 
wife to operate powerfully by 
urine 

Bryony root,applied externally, 
is faid to be a powerful difcutient. 
Hence, although this as well as 
many other draftic and active ar- 
ticles are now rejected by the Lon- 
don college, yet it ought to be 
retained, and a place ihould alfo 
be given in our pharmacopoeias 
to the extract. 

BUGLOSSUM. [Gen.} Radix, 
folia. 

Anchufi officinalis Lin. 

Garden Buglofs ; the root and 
leaves. 

This is a rough, hairy plant, re- 
fcmbling borage, but lefs prickly : 
a wild fort is commonly met with 
in hedges and among corn, which 
differs from the garden one in be- 
ing fmaller. Buglofs has a flimy 
fweetifh tafte, accompanied with a 
kind of coolnefs : the roots are the 
moft glutinous, and the flowers the 
leaft fo. The flowers were fuppofed 
to be cordial : the only quality 
they have that can entitle them to 
this appellation, is, that they mode- 
rately cool and foften without of- 
fending the palate or ftcmach ; and 
thus, in warm climates, or in hot 
difeafes, may in fome meafure re- 
frefh. the patient; but at prefent 
they are very rarely employed. 

BURSA PASTORIS \Brvn\ 

Folia. 

Tblapfi Burfa pajloris LAn. 

Shepherd's purfe ; the leaves. 

This plant is common in waft? 
places, and is found in flower ail 
the fummer. Shepherds-purie h;is 
long been celebrated as an aftrin- 
gent, and ftrongly recommended in 
diarrkce»s 
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diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, uterine 
fluors, and in general in all difeafes 
where aftringents of any kind can 
avail. Some have efteemed it fo 
powerful a ftyptic, as fcarcely to 
be ftiely exhibited internally. 
Others have thought it to be of a 
hot fiery nature, and fuppofed it 
to flop fluxes and haemorrhagies, 
by coagulating the juices like al- 
kohol, and burning or fearing the 
orifices of the vefTels. The fen- 
fible qualities ci fhepherds-purfe 
difcover little foundation for either 
of thefe opinions ; it has no per- 
ceptible heat, acrimcny, or pun- 
gency, and fcarcely any aftringen- 
cy ; the taft e is almoft merely her- 
baceous, fo as fufficiently to war- 
rant the epithet given this plant by 
Mr Pv.ay, Fatuunt. 



BUXUS [B run.] Folia, Lignum. 

Buxus fempirvireiis Lin. 

Box tree ; the leaves and wood. 

The box is a fmall tree, grow- 
ing wild in fome places of Kent and 
Surry. The wood is of a yellow 
colour, more folid, compact, and 
ponderous than any other of the 
European woods. The leaves have 
a ftrong naufeous taff e, and, when 
freih, a fetid fmell : they aie faid 
to purge violently, in the dofe of a 
drachm. A decoction of the wood 
is recommended as powerfully fu- 
dorific, preferable even to guaia- 
cum : but the tafte readily disco- 
vers that it wants the qualities of 
that wood. Neither the wood nor 
leaves are at preicnt employed for 
any medicinal purp ;fe in Britain ; 
and they are now rejected by our 
colleges : But from their active 
qualities, particularly that tf the 
leave-, they deferve feme attenuon, 
and may perhaps be advantageouf- 
ly fubflrutedforexpenfive articl.s 
imported from abroad. 



CACOA [Suec.-] Nuclei. 

Tbeobroma Cacoa Lin. 

Chocolate nuts. 

Thefe are the fruit of an Ame- 
rican tree refembling the almond. 
The tree, though fmall, bears a 
large fruit, fhapcdlikeacucumber, 
which contains- thirty or more of 
the nuts. Thefe, by preffure, yield 
a confiderable quantity of a fluid 
oil. Boiled in water, they give out 
a large portion of afebaceous mat- 
ter, which congeals on the furface 
of the liquor as it. cools. The 
principal ufe of thefe nuts is for the 
preparation of chocolate, which is 
a mild, unctuous, nutritious fluid, 
of great iervice in confu'mptive dif- 
crdeis; efpecially if made with 
milk, and with only a fmall pro- 
portion of aromatics. 

CAJEPUT lEdin.-] 0!eum. 

Mclelcuca leucadendron Lin. 

Cajeput oil. 

This article is mentioned by fe- 
veral writers on the materia medi- 
ca as being in very high efteem a- 
mong the eaftern nations : though 
it had been long in fome of the fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias, it never en- 
tered the lift of the Britifh till 
the laft edition but one of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. It is 
faid to be obtained by diftillation, 
from the fruit of the maleleuca 
leucadendron. When brought in- 
to this country it is a liquid of a 
greenifh colour, of a fragrant, but 
at the fame time a very peculiar 
odour, and of a warm pungent 
tafte. Some authors, however, 
reprefent this oil as being, when 
r f the belt quality, a white or co- 
lourlefs fluid; ar.d it has been faid 
by the authors of the difpenfatori- 
um Bru'.ifvicenfe, when prepared 
in Europe from the feeds fent from 
India, to be entirely of this ap- 
pearance. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto the oleum cajeput has 
been but little employed, either in 
Britain or on the continent of Eu- 
rope ; but in India it is ufed both 
internally, and externally, and is 
highly extolled for its medicalpro- 
perties. It is applied externally 
"where a warm and peculiar ftimu- 
lus is requifite ; it is employed for 
reftoring vigour after luxations and 
fprains, and for eafiog violent pain 
in gouty and rheumatic cafes, in 
tooth-ach, and fimilar affections ; 
but it has been chiefly celebrated 
as taken internally, and it is parti- 
cularly faid to operate as a very 
powerful remedy againft tympa- 
nitic affections. 

CALAMINARIS LAPIS, 

\_Lond. Ed.] 

Z'mcum calam'inar'u . 

Calamy, or calamine (lone. 

This mineral is found plentiful- 
ly in England, Germany, and o- 
ther countries, either in diftinct 
mines, or intermixed with the ores 
of differentmetals. Itisufually of a 
greyi(h,brownifh,yellowiih,orpale 
reddifh, colour; confiderably hard, 
though not fufhciently fo to ftrike 
fire with fteel. Calamine is gener- 
ally roafted or calcined before it 
comes into the (hops, in order to 
feparate fome fulphureous or arfe- 
nical matter, which the crude mi- 
neral is fuppofed to contain, and 
to render it more eafily reducible 
into a fine powder. In this ftate it 
is employed in collyria, againft de- 
fluxions of thin acrid humours up- 
on the eyes ; for drying up moift, 
running ulcers ; and healing ex- 
coriation. Ic is the bafis of the 
Ceratum lapidis calaminaris. 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS 
[Lond.~\ Radix. 
ACORUS [Ed.-] Rjdix. 
/Icorus Calamus Li.i. 



Sweet flag ; the roots. 
This flag refembles, as to its 
leaves, the common iris; but in 
other refpects differs greatly from 
it : the ftalk grows at a little dif- 
tance from the leaves ; the lower 
half, up to where the flowers come 
forth, is roundifh ; the part above 
this, broad like the other leaves ; 
the flowers are very fmall, whitifh, 
and ftand in a kind of head about 
the fize of a finger. This plant 
grows plentifully in rivulets and 
marfhy places about Norwich, and 
other parts of this ifland, in the 
canals of Holland, in Switzerland, 
and in other countries of Europe. 
The (hops have been ufually fup- 
plied from the Levant with dried 
roots, which do not appear to 
be fuperior to thofe of our own 
growth. 

The root of acorus is full of 
joints, crooked, fomewhat flatted 
on the fides, internally of a white 
colour, and loofe fpongy texture ; 
its fmell is ftrong; the tafte warm, 
acrid, bitterifii, and aromatic ; 
both the fmell and tafte are im- 
proved by ex liccation. This root 
is generally confidered as a car- 
minative and ftomachic medicine, 
and as fuch is fometimes ufed in 
practice. It is faid by Come to be 
fuperior in aromatic flavour to any 
other vegetable that is produced 
in thefe northern climates : but 
this affertion is by no means ftrict- 
ly true. It is, neverthelefs, a 
fuffrcienlly elegant aromatic. It 
was formerly an ingredient in the 
mirhridate and themca of the 
London pharmacopoeia ; and in the 
aromatic and ftcmachic tinctures, 
aod compound arum powder, of 
the Edinburgh ; but it is now re- 
jected from thefe, and it does not 
at prefcnt enter any officinal pre- 
paration. The frefh root, can- 
died after the munn:r directed for 
candying 
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candying eryngo root, is faid to be 
ufed at Conftantinople as a pre- 
servative againft epidemic difeafes. 
The leaves of this plant have a 
fvreet fragrant fmell, more agree- 
able, though weaker, than that 
of the roots ; but they have no 
place either in the Britifh or 
foreign pharmacopoeias. 

CALENDULA [W] Flu. 

Calendula officinalis Lin. 

Garden marigold ; the flower. 

This herb is common in gar- 
dens, where it is found in flower 
rriateft part of the fummer. Mari- 
gold flowers were iuppofed to be 
aperient and attenuating; and alfo 
cardiac, alexipharmac, and fudori- 
fcc: they have been principally ce- 
lebrated in uterine obftrinftions, in 
the jaundice, and for throwing 
out the i'mall-pox. Their fenfible 
qualities give little foundation for 
thefe virtues: they have fcarcely 
any tafte, and no confiderable 
fmell. The leaves of the plant 
difcover a vifcid fweetifhnefs, ac- 
companied with a more dura- 
ble faponaceous pungency and 
warmth : thefe feem capable of an- 
fwering fome ufeful purpofes, but 
at preient they are fo little em- 
ployed in Britain, that they have 
now no place in our pharmacopoei- 
as, and they are alio rejected from 
feveral of the lateft and bell: fo- 
reign ones 

CALX [Lend.-] 

Lapis calcareous purus re-emujlus. 

CALX VIVA [Edin J Ex 

Laplde calcarco & Ex tejlh conchy- 
hzrvm. 

Quicklime. 

Quicklime is ufually prepared a- 
mong us by calcining certain ftones 
of the chalky kind. AH chalks 
and marbles burn into quicklime; 
with this difference, that the more 



compact the flone, the ftronger 
is the lime. In maritime coun- 
tries, in defect of the proper 
ftones, fea (hells are ufed, which 
afford a calx agreeing in moft re- 
fpeets with the ltone limes. 

All thefe limes are, when frefti 
burnt, highly acrimonious and cor- 
rofive, being thus freed from fixed 
air. In this ftate they are em- 
ployed in fome external applica» 
tions as a depilatory ; for rendering 
fulphur foluble in water, and for 
depriving alkalies of their fixed air, 
thus increafing their power, either 
for the purpofes of a cauftic, or 
to enable them more readily to 
difiblve oils for making fope. If 
the lime be expofed for a length 
of time to the air, it abforbs 
water ; falls by degrees into a 
powder ; and, by attracting tut 
air, lofes its acrimony. 

Water poured directly upon 
quicklime, takes up a portion of 
it : the folution has a ftrong tafte, 
fomewhat ftyptic, drying the 
mouth, and accompanied with a 
kind of fweetnefs. This liquor 
does not effervcfce with acids, but, 
is rendered by fixt air turbid and 
milky : as preventing the coagula- 
tion of milk, it is fometimes ufed 
along with milk diet ; agitated 
with expreffed oils, it unites with 
them into a thick compound, re- 
commended and much ufed againft 
burns and inflammations. Both 
the fimple folution of the lime, 
and the folution impregnated with 
other materials, are direflccf as 
officinal, under the title of lim: 
water. 

Lime water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint three 
or four times a-day, and long con- 
tinued, has been found ferviceable 
in fcrophulous cafes, and other ob- 
ftinate chronic diforders. It fre- 
quently promotes, urine, and per- 
fpiration : 
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with a fenfe of coolnefs ; of a 
fmell fomewhat like that of rofe- 
mary, but much Wronger. It is 
totally volatile, and inflammable; 
foluble in vinous fpirits, oils and 
the mineral acids ; not in water, 
alkaline liquors, or the acids of 
the vegetable kingdom. This con- 
crete is efteemed one of the moll 
efficacious diaphoretics ; and has 
long been celebrated in malig- 
nant fevers, and epidemical dif- 
tempers. In delirium, where 
opiates fail of procuring fleep, 
and aggravate the fymptoms, 
this medicine- frequently fuc- 
ceeds. m 

Dr Alexander, feme time ago 
a practitioner in Edinburgh, made 
many experiments on this article, 
particularly by taking it himfelf in 
large dofes. On taking a fcruple 
or camphor, he found. his pulfe 
fomewhat lefs frequent : on taking 
two, his pulfe fell from 77 to 70, 
but returned to 77 in lefs than 
half an hour ; at which time ver- 
tigo and a gradual abolition of 
confeioufnefs came on, fucceeded 
by violent retchings, convuliions, 
and mania, the pulfe rifing to 
ico. He then began to recover 
his recollection, felt extremely 
hot, with tremors of the whole 
body. By uiing warm water he 
threw up the camphor, the effects 
of which gradually wore off, only 
he felt his body for two days very 
fore and rigid. 

Frederic Hoffman has written 
an exprefs differtation Dc Campho- 
rs uju interna fecurijjimo ct prajian- 
nfjlno. The fubftance of his ob- 
iervations is, that camphor fecms 
to penetrate very quickly through 
the whole body, and increafe per- 
fpiration : that though given to 
the quantity of half a drachm, dif- 



fpiration : for the mod part it 
binds the belly, and fometimes 
produces troublefome coftivenefs, 
unlefs this effect be occalionally 
provided againft, by the interpofi- 
tion of proper medicines. It does 
good fervice in debility and laxity 
of the vifcera in general ; in thofe 
of the uterine and feminal veifels, 
fluor albus, chronic menorrhagia, 
and gleets, it is particularly re- 
commended. It has been ufed 
as a lithontriptic ; and although in- 
capable of diffolving calculi in the 
urinary organs, yet under its ufe 
calculous patients have experien- 
ced great relief. In the form of 
injection it is very effectual in 
killing and bringing off afcari- 
des. 

CAMPHORA [Load. Ed.~\ 

Lauras C amphora Lin. 

Camphor. 

Camphor is a very peculiar fub- 
ftance, obtained in the form of a 
folid concrete, chiefly extracted 
from the wood and roots of a tree 
growing in Summatraand Japan. 
The former is by much the beft. 
As it firft fublimes from the wood, 
it appears brownifh, compofed of 
femipellucid grains mixed with 
dirt: in this ltate it is exported 
by the Dutch, and purified by 
a fecond fubiimation ; after which, 
it is reduced into 'loaves (in which 
it is brought to us) probably by 
fuiion in clofe vefTels ; for it does 
not alfumc this form in fubii- 
mation. Camphor is procurable 
in fmall quantities from various 
other vegetables by diitillation. 
It may be confidered as a pecu- 
liar, concrete, veiy volatile eifen- 
tial oil. 

Pure camphor is very white, 
pellucid, fomewhat unctuous to 

the touch ; of a bitterilb, aroma- iblvod in fpirit of wine and duly 
tic, acrid tade, yet accompanied diluted, it docs not raife the pulfe 
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or occafion any heat, but rather 
caufes a fenfe of coolnefs about 
the praecordia: that on continu- 
ing its ufe for fome time, the 
blood became fenfibly more fluid, 
and the quantity of watery ferum, 
which the habit before abounded 
with, was confiderably diminiffi- 
ed : that in malignant fevers, and 
all diforders, whether acute or 
chronical, proceeding from an a- 
crid or putrefcent ftate of the j uices, 
camphor has excellent effects, cor- 
recting the acrimony, expelling 
the putrid morbific matter through 
the cutaneous pores, and prevent- 
ing an inflammation or fphacelus, 
where there is previoufly any dif- 
pofition thereto : that, by ftrength- 
ening the veffels, it reftrains hae- 
morrhagies happening in acute fe- 
vers, and promotes critical and 
periodical evacuations ; that it ex- 
pels even the venereal virus; that 
he has known examples of the 
lues being cured by camphor a- 
lone, a purgative only being pre- 
mifed ; and that in recent infec- 
tions he has found no medicine 
equal to it in efficacy. In inflam- 
matory cafes, where there is a 
tendency to mortification, intenfe 
heat, thirft, or where the (kin is 
dry and parched, whether before 
or after a delirium has come on, 
fmall dofes of camphor joined with 
nitre produced happy effects, al- 
mofr. immediately relieving the 
fymptoms, occafioningacalmfleep 
and plentiful fweat, without fa- 
tiguing the patient. He further 
obferves, that this fimple, by its 
antiphlogiftic quality, prevents 
the ill effects of the more irrita- 
ting medicines ; that cantharides 
and the acrid ftimulating cathar- 
tics and diuretics, by the admix- 
ture of a frnall proportion of cam- 
phor, become much more mild 
and fafe in their operation. 

The con '.or 



is from one grain to ten. It en- 
ters feveral officinal preparations, 
both for external and internal ufe 
particularly the Limmtntum cam- 
phors, Linimentum foporits, Linimen- 
turn opiatum, Oleum camphoratum % 
Spt. vinofus camphoratusy Mijlu- 
ra camphor at a, Tinclura op'ii tam- 
phorata, £sV. 

In modern practice, it is exter- 
nally employed chiefly to diminifh 
inflammation, to difcufs tumours, 
to obviate gangrene, to ftimulate 
in local pally, and to allay rheu- 
matic and paralytic pains. Inter- 
nally, it is given in nervous affec- 
tions, with a view of exciting 
the vis vitas, and alleviating fpaf- 
modic complaints : with the fame 
view to the vis vita;, to obviate 
putrefcence, and to procure fleep, 
it is ufed in fevers of the typhous 
kind. Some recommend it as 
fingularly ufcful in cafes of ardor 
urinos ; and others find it effica- 
cious in what are called nervous 
headachs. 

CANCER, Chela [Land.] 
Chela, Lap'tlli vulgo cculi didi 
[2v/.] 

Cancer Pagurus & AJlacus Lin. 

Crab claws are the black tips 
of the common crab {Cancer Pa- 
gurus. ,) After being broken down 
and well wafhed in boiling water, 
they are reduced to powder, and 
employed as an abforbent. They 
confitt of a calcareous earth, and 
of courfe neutralize thofe acids 
with which they come in contact 
in the prima? viae. But befides an 
earth, they contain alfo a gluti- 
nous animal matter, which gives 
them a tendency to concrete in 
the ftomach and bowels. They 
enter fome officinal preparations, 
as the Puh'is chdarum cancrorum 
compo/itus. 

Crabs eyes, as they have been 
very improperly called are concre- 

ticp 
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tions formed in the infide of the 
thorax of the Craw-fifh [Cancer 
j4Jiacus~\ there is one on each fide 
adhering to the fhell of the ani- 
mal : they are generally about 
the fize of peas, or larger; of a 
fpherical fhape, but a little flatted 
on one fide. They are of a white 
colour, but fometimes with a red- 
difli or blueifh caft, and internally 
of a laminated ftrufbure. The 
greatefl part of them are the pro- 
duce of Mufcovy, particularly of 
the river Don, 1 where the dead 
crabs are laid upon the banks in 
heaps, to putrefy, after which the 
ftones are picked out. 

Crabs claws and ftones are em- 
ployed as abforbents, efpecially 
where acidity is fuperabundant in 
the Itomach, as in heartburn : 
they are alfo very ufeful in diar- 
rhoeas proceeding from acidity, as 
they do not, like other abfotbent 
earths form, with the acids they 
meet with in the bowels purgative 
(alts. 

Crabs ftones are faid by moft 
writers on the materia medica to 
be frequently counterfeited with 
tobacco-pipe clay, or compofi- 
tions of chalk with mucilaginous 
fubftances. This piece of fraud 
if really practiced, may be very 
eafily difcovered ; the counterfeits 
wanting the leafy texture which 
is obferved on breaking the genu- 
ine ; more readily imbibing wa- 
ter ; adhering to the tongue ; 
and diffolving in vinegar, or the 
ftronger acids diluted with water 
either entirely, or not at all, or 
by piecemeal ; while the true 
crabs ftones digefted in thefe li- 
quors, become foftand tranfparent, 
their original form remaining the 
fame ; this change is owing to 
the earthy part, on which depend- 
ed their opacity and hardnefs, be- 
ing diffolved by the gentle atfion 



of the acid, which leaves the con- 
glutinating matter entire. 

CANELLA ALBA [ZW. 

Ed.~\ Cortex. 

Winterania Canella Lin. 

Canella alba. 

This bark is brought to us rol- 
led up into long quills, thicker 
than cinnamon, and both outward_ 
ly and inwardly of a whitifh co 
lour, lightly inclining to yellow 
It is the produce of a tall tree 
growing in great plenty in the 
low lands in Jamaica, and other 
Weft India iflands. Infufions of 
it in water are of a yellowifh co- 
lour, and fmell of the canella ; 
but they are rather bitter than 
aromatic. Tinctures in rectified 
fpirit have the warmth of the bark 
but little of its fmell. Proof-fpi- 
rit diffolves the aromatic as well 
as the bitter matter of the canella, 
and is therefore the beft menftru- 
um. 

The canella is the interior bark, 
freed from an outward thin rough 
one, and dried in the fhade. The 
fhops diftinguifh two forts of can- 
ella, differing from each other in 
the length and thicknefs of the 
quills : they are both the bark of 
the fame tree, the thicker being 
taken from the trunk, and the 
thinner from the branches. This 
bark is a warm pungent aromatic, 
not of the moft agreeable kind : 
nor are any of the preparations of 
it very grateful. 

Canella alba is often employed 
where a warm ftimulant to the fto- 
mach is neceffary, and as a corri- 
gent of other articles. It is now, 
however, little ufed in compofi- 
tion by the London college ; 
the only officinal formula which it 
enters being the puhis aheticus ; 
bnt with the Edinburgh college 
it is an ingredient in the tintlura 
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amara t vlmim amarum, vinum 
rbeiy &c. It is ufeful as cover- 
ing the tafte of fome other ar- 
ticles. 

CANNABIS \_Brun.~] Semen. 

Cannabis fati'va Lin. 

Hemp ; the feed. 

This plant, when frefh, has a 
rank narcotic fmell : the water in 
which the ftalks are foaked, in or- 
der to facilitate the feparation of 
the tough rind for mechanic nfes, 
is faid to be violently poifonous, 
and to produce its effects almoft as 
foon as drank. The feeds alfo 
have fome fmell of the herb ; their 
tafte is unctuous and fweetilh ; on 
expreflion they yield a confiderable 
quantity of infipid oil ; hence they 
are recommended (boiled in milk, 
or triturated with water into an 
emulfion ) againft coughs, heat of 
urine, and the like. They are 
alfo faid to be ufeful in inconti- 
nence of urine, and for reftrain- 
ing venereal appetites ; but ex- 
perience does not warrant their 
having any virtues of this kind. 
Although the feeds only have 
hitherto been principally in ufe, 
yet other parts cf the plant 
feem to be more active, and may 
be confidered as deferving farther 
attention. 

CANTHARIS [Lonj. Ed.~] 

I,Icloe vejicatorius Lin. 

The Spanifh fly. 

Thefe infects are of a mining 
green eclour, intermixed with 
more or lefs of a blue and a gold 
yellow. They are found in Spain, 
Italy, and Fiance ; the largeft 
come from Italy, but the {mailer 
kind from Spain are preferred. 

Cantharides are extremely acri- 
monious ; applied to the fkin, they 
full; inflame, and afterwards exco- 
riate die part, raifing a more per- 
fect bliflcr than any of the vegetable 



acrids, and occafionmg a more 
plentiful difcharge of ferum. Even 
the external application of can- 
tharides is often followed by 
a ftranguary, accompanied with 
third and feverifh heat : this incon- 
venience may be remedied by foft 
unctuous or mucilaginous liquors 
liberally drank. The ftranguary 
is probably owing to the action of 
the abforbed active parts on the 
neck of the bladder. 

Cantharidestaken internally, of- 
ten occaflon a difcharge of bloody 
urine, with exquifite pain ; if the 
dofe be confiderable, they feem to 
inflame and exulcerate the whole 
inteftinal canal ; the ftools become 
mucous and purulent ; the breath 
fetid and cadaverous ; intenfe 
paine are felt in the lower belly; 
the patient faints, grows giddy, 
raving mad, and dies. All thefe 
terrible confequences have fome- 
times happened from a few grains. 
Herman relates, that he has known 
a quarter cf a grain inflame the 
kidneys, and occafion bloody urine 
with violent pain. There are never- 
thelefs cafes in which this ftimulat- 
ing fly, given in larger dofes, 
proves not only fafe but of Angu- 
lar efficacy for the cure of difeafes 
that yield little to medicines of a 
milder clafs. In phlegmatic habits, 
where the vifcera are overloaded, 
and the kidneys and ureters ob- 
ftructed with mucous matter, can- 
tharides have excellent effects: 
here the abounding mucus defends 
the folids from the acrimony of 
the fly, till it is itfelf expelled ; 
when the medicine ought to be 
discontinued. Groenvelt employ- 
ed cantharides with great fuccefs 
in dropfies, obftinatc fuppreffions 
cf urine, and ulcerations of the 
bladder; giving very confiderable 
dofes made "into bolufes with cam- 
phor; and interpefing large 
draughts 
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draughts of emnlfrons, milk, or 
other emollient liquids ; by this 
means dieexceflive irritation which 
they wouldotherwife have occafion- 
ed, was in a great meafure prevent- 
ed. The camphor did no: perhaps 
contribute fo much to this effect, 
as is generally imagined ; fince it 
has no l'eniible quality that pro- 
mifes any coniiderable abatement 
or the acrimony of cantharides : 
nitre would aniwer all that the 
camphor is fuppofed to do : this, 
with milk, or emollient mucilagi- 
nous liquors, drank in large quan- 
tity, are the belt correctors. Can- 
tharides, in veryfmall dofes,maybe 
given with fafetyalfo inother cai'es. 
JJrMeadobfervesfhattheobftin.ite 
gleets which frequently remain 
after the cure of venereal maladies, 
and which rarely yield to balfamic 
medicines, are effectually remedied 
by cantharides ; and that no one 
remedy is more efficacious in le- 
prous diforders ; in which laft, 
proper purgatives are to be occa- 
iionally taken during the ufe of the 
cantharides. The beft and fafeft 
preparation of cantharides for 
thele purpofes, is a fpirituous tinc- 
ture; and indeed in all cafes the 
tincture is preferable for internal 
ufe, to the fly in fubftance. 

On the idea of the ftimulus, ac- 
cumulated about the genital or- 
gans, being propagated to parts 
in the neighbourhood, the inter- 
nal ufe of that tincture has alfo 
been recommended in diabetes, 
leucorrhcea, amenorrhcea, &c. but 
from the danger^ us effects fome- 
times obfarved from feemingly in- 
confiderable dofes, cantharides are 
now almoft entirely confined to ex- 
ternal application. 

They are fometimes nfed as 
merely rubefacient, as in friction, 
with the tincture, on indolent {well- 
Lag;, 01 inform of weak planner ; but 



mod commonly in order to blif- 
ter, chiefly with a view of relieving 
torpor, of determining the impetus 
of the blood from the part affected 
to the part of application, of dis- 
charging ferum, and of relieving 
fpafms in certain internal parts. 

The virtues of cantharides are 
extracted by rectified fpirit of wine, 
proof fpirit, and water ; but do not 
arife in diftdlatioit. The watery 
and fpirituous extracts blifter as 
freely as the fly in fubltance; while 
the fly remaining after the feveral 
menftrua have performed their 
office, is to the tafte infipid, and 
does not in the leaft blifter, or in- 
flame the lkin; hence the Unguent- 
umlnfuji canlharidum: but befides 
this, cantharides are the active ba- 
frs of feveral other officinal pre- 
parations, as the Tinttura canthari- 
dls, Emplajlrum canlharidis, Un- 
guentum can'.haridis, &c. 

CAPPARIS lBrun-2 Radios 

cortex et jlorum gemrtne. 

Capparis fpin-jfa Lin. 

Caper buih ; the bark of the 
root and bads of the flowers. 

This is a low prickly buflr, 
found wild in Italy and other 
countries ; it is raifed with us by 
fowing the feeds upon old walls, 
where they take root between the 
bricks, and endure for many years. 

The bark of the root is pretty 
thick, of an alh colour, with feveral 
tranfverfe wrinkles on the furface ; 
cut in dices and laid to dry, it rolls 
up into quills. This bark has a 
bittei ifli aerid tafte ; it is reckoned 
aperient and diuretic ; and recom- 
mended in feveral chronic difor- 
ders, for opening obftructions of 
the viicera. 

The buds, pickled with vinegar, 
are ufed at table. They are 
fuppofed to excite appetite, and 
promote digeftion. 

CAR- 
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CARD AMINE \Lond. Ed.-] 
Flos. 

Cardamine pratetifis Lin. 

Ladies Smock ; the flower. 

The cardamine is a perennial 
plant, which grows in meadow 
grounds, fends forth purplifh 
flowers in the fpring ; and in its 
fenfible qualities reiembles the tiaf- 
turtium aqualicum. Long ago it was 
employed as a diuretic ; and of 
late it has been introduced in ner- 
tous difeafes, as epilepfy, hyfteria, 
chorcea, afthma, &c. A drachm or 
two of the powder is given twice 
or thrice a day. It has little fenfible 
operation, except that it fometimes 
promotes fweat. 

CARDAMOMUM MINUS 
[Loud. Ed.~\ Semen. 

jlmomum repens, Sonerati. 

LefTer cardamom. 

Formerly a place was given in 
our pharmacopoeias to different 
kinds of cardamom feeds, and par- 
ticularly to the large as well as the 
fmall; but the latter, tho' fcarcely 
half the fize of the former, are con- 
fiderably ftronger both in fmell 
and tafte. Hence this fort has 
long fupplied the place of the other 
in the fhops, and is the only oue 
now directed. 

Cardamom feeds are a very 
warm, grateful, pungent, aroma- 
tic, and are frequently employed 
as fuch in practice : they are faid to 
have this advantage, thatnotwith- 
ftanding their pungency, they do 
not, like thofe of die pepper kind, 
immoderately heat or inflame the 
bowels. Both water and rectified 
fpirit extract their virtues by in- 
fufion, and elevate them in diftil- 
lation ; with this difference, that 
the tincture and diftilled fpirit are 
considerably more grateful than 
the infufion and diftilled water: the 
watery infufion appears turbid and 
4 



mucilaginous; the tinflure made 
in fpirit, limpid and tranfparent. 
The hufks of the feeds, which have 
very little fmell or tafte, may be 
commodioufly feparated, by com- 
mitting the whole .to the mortar, 
when the feed will readily pulve- 
rife, fo as to be freed from the (hell 
by the fieve: this fhould not be 
done tilljuft before ufingthem; 
for if kept without the hulks, they 
foon fpoil by lofing their flavour. 
The officinal preparations of thefe 
feeds are fpirituous tinctures, Am- 
ple and compound ; they are em-- 
ployed alfo asafpicy ingredient in 
feveraloftheofficinalcompofitions. 

CARDUUS BENEDICTUS 

\_Lond. Ed.~\ Herba. 

Centaurea benedicla Lin. 

Blefled thiftle ; the plant. 

This is an annual plant, cultiva* 
ted in gardens : it flowers, in June 
and July, and perfects its feeds in 
the autumn. The herb fhould be 
gathered when in flower, fuddenly 
dried and kept in a very dry place 
to prevent its rotting or growing 
mouldy, which it is very apt to do. 
The leaves have a penetrating 
bitter tafte, not very ftrongjor very 
durable, accompanied with an ur « 
grateful flavour, which they are 
in great meafure freed from by 
keeping. Water extracts, in a 
little time, even without heat, the 
lighter and more grateful parts of 
this plant; if the digeftion be con 
tinued for fome hours, the difa- 
greeable parts are taken up; a 
ftrong decoction is very naufeous 
and offenfive to the ftomach. 
Rectified fpirit gains a very plea* 
fant bitter tafte, which remains 
uninjured in the extract. 

The virtues of this plant feem 
to be little known in the prefent 
practice. The naufeous decoction 
is fometimes ufed to provoke vo- 
miting; 
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mitting; and a ftrong Infufion to 
promote the operation of other 
emetics. But this elegant bitter, 
when freed from the offcn five parts 
of the herb, may be advantage- 
ouily applied to other pur} oies 
We have frequently experienced 
excellent effects from a light in- 
fufion of carduus in lofs of appe- 
tite, where the (lomach was injur- 
ed by irregularities. A ftronger 
infuhnn made in ccld or warm wa- 
ter, if drank freely, and the pat'ent 
kept waim, occafions a plentiful 
fweat, and promotes the fecretions 
in general. 

The feeds of this plant are alfo 
conliderably bitter, and have been 
fometimes ufed with the fame in- 
tention as the leaves. 

C A RICA [Lond. Ed.'] FruBus. 

Ficus Carica Lin. 

The fig ; the dried fruit. 

The principal ufe of thefe is as 
a foft, emollient fweet ; with this 
intention they enter the Decoflum 
hordel cvmpofitum and ElcEluarium 
fenna. They are alfo efteemed by 
fome as fuppuratives, and hence 
have a place in maturating cata- 
plafms ; and they are fometimes 
applied by themfeives, as warm as 
they can eafily be borne, to pro- 
mote the fuppu ration of a phleg- 
mon, particularly when fo fituated 
that other cataplafms cannot eafily 
be kept applied. 



colour, corroded as it were on the 
furface, and perforated with nu- 
merous fmall holes, appearing 
when cut as if worm eaten. It 
has a ffrong, fmelland a fubacrid, 
bitterifh, weakly aromatic tafte. 
Carlina is confidered as a warm 
diaphoretic and aloipharmac ; 
and has bee; for fometime greatly 
eueemed by foreign phyficians, 
but never came much into ufe a- 
mong us : the prefent practice has 
entirely rejected it ; nor is it of- 
ten to be met with in the fhops. 
Hoffman relates, that he his ob- 
ferved a decoction of it in broth to 
occafion vomiting. 

CARPOBALSAMUM 

\_Brun 2 Fruffus. 

Amyr'is Gileadenfs Lin. 

Carpobalfam ; the fruit. 

This is the fruit of the tree that 
yields the opobalfam or balfam 
ofGilead. It is about thefizeof a 
pea, of a whitifh colour, inclofed 
in a dark brown wrinkled bark. 
This fruit, when in perfection, 
has a pleafant waim glowing tafte, 
and a fragrant fmell, refembling 
that of the opobalfamum irfelf. Itis 
very rarely found in the fhops : 
and fuch as we meet with, has al- 
moft loft all its fmell and tafte. It 
had formerly a place in the mithri- 
date and theriaca formulas, now 
bar.ifhed irom ourpharmacopoeias; 
but even then the college permit- 
ted cubebs to be employed as a 
fubftitute for the carpobalfamum, 
which could feldom be procured ; 
and it is probably on this account 
that it has now no place in our 
lifts. 



CARLINA [&».] Radix. 

CarHna gtauJis Lin. 

Carlincthiftle ; the root. 

This is a very prickly fort of 
thiftfe, growing fpontaneoufly in 
the fouthern parts of France, 

Spain, Italy, and the mountains CARTKAMUS \_Brun~\ S^ 
of SwifTerland ; from \vhen«e the men. 

dried roots are brought tons. Cariramvs tinficr'ms Lin. 

This loot is abov.t an ifch thick, Baflard fafiron ; the feeds. 

externally efa pa'e rvjftv biown The baftar^ i'affrcn is a kind 
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ef thiftle, with only a few prickles 
about the edges of the leaves. It 
is cultivated in l^rge quantity in 
Come places of Germany ; from 
whence the other parts of Europe 
are fupplied with the flowers as a 
colouring drug, and the feeds as a 
medicinal one. The flowers, well 
cured, are not eafily diftinguifh- 
able by the eye from faffron ; but 
their want of fmell readily dif- 
covers them. The feeds are about 
a quarter of an inch long, white, 
fmooth, of an oblong roundifh 
fliape, yet with four fenfible cor- 
ners, and are fo heavy as to fink 
in water ; of a vifcid fweetilh tafte, 
which in a little time becomes 
acrid and naufeous. They have 
been celebrated as a cathartic : 
they operate very flowly, and for 
the moft partdiforder the bowels, 
efpecially when given in fubftance ; 
triturated with aromatic diftilled 
waters, they form an emulfion lefs 
offenfive, yet inferior in efficacy, 
to more common purgatives. 

CARUON[ZW] 

CARVI [£</.] Semen . 

Carum Carvi Lin. 

Caraway ; the feeds. 

Caraway is an umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gardens 
both for culinary and medicinal 
life. The feeds have an aroma- 
tic fmell, and a warm pungent 
tafte. They are frequently em- 
ployed, as a ftomachic and car- 
minative, in flatulent colics, and 
the like. 

They were formerly the bafis 
of feveral officinal preparations, 
and entered many compofitions by 
w: y ofacorrigent. But although 
* they be now lefs frequently em- 
ployed than before, yet a place is 
ii ill given to their eifenlial oil and 
e'iftiiled fpirit ; and they enter the 
' i oro pound fpirit of juniper, the 



tinftuie of fenna, and fome other 

compofitions. 

CARYOPHYLLUS ARO- 

MATICUS \_Lond.'] pericarpjum 
immaturum et ejus oleum ejfcntiale. 
CARYOPHYLLA ARO- 
MATIC A \_Ed.~\ FruSus et oleum 
ejus efftntiale. 

Caryopbyllus aromaticus Lin. 
Cloves. 

Cloves are the fruit of a tree 
growing in the Eaft-Indies. In 
fb.ape, they fomewhat refemble a 
fhort thick nail. 

Cloves have a very ftrong agree- 
able aromatic fmell, and a bitterifh 
pungent tafte, almoft burning the 
mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 
from whom we have this fpice, 
frequently mix it with cloves 
which have been robbed of their 
oil : Thefe, though in time they 
regain from the ethers a confide- 
rable (hare both of tafte and fmell, 
are- eafily diftinguifliable by their 
weaker flavour and lighter colour* 
Cloves, confidered as medicines, 
are very hot ftimulating aroma- 
tics, and poffefs in an eminent de- 
gree the general virtues of fubftan- 
ces of this clafs. An extract made 
from them with rectified fpirit is 
exccfllvely hot and pungent: the 
diftilled oil has no great pungency ; 
an extract made with water is nau- 
feous, and fomewhat ftyptic. The 
only officinal preparation of them 
is the effential oil. Both the cloves 
themfelves and their oil are ingre- 
dients in many officinal compofi- 
tions. 

CARYOPHYLLUM RU- 
BRUM [ZW.J Fks. 
CARYOPHYLLA RUBRA 

lEdin ] Florcs. 

Dianthus Caryopbyllus Lit. 

Clove July flowers. 

A great variety of thefe flowers 
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are met with In our gardens : thofe 
ul'ed in medicine ought to be of a 
deep crimfon colour, and a pleafant 
aromatic fmell, fomewhat like that 
of cloves : many forts have fcarce- 
1/ any fmell at all. 

They are faid to be cardiac and 
alexipharmac. Simon Pauli re- 
lates, that he has cured many ma- 
lignant fevers by the ufe of a de- 
co<5tion of them ; which he fays 
powerfully promotes fweat and 
urine, without greatly irritating 
nature, and alfo raifes the fpirits 
and quenches third. At prefent 
the flowers are chiefly valued for 
their pleafant flavour, which is 
entirely loft even by light cotftion ; 
hence the college diredf. the fyrup, 
which is the only officinal prepa- 
ration of them, to be made by 
infufion. 

CARYOPHYLLATA[2?n/«.] 
Radix . 

Geum urbanum Lin. 
Avens; the root. 

Avens is a rough plant found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
root has a warm, bitteriih, aftrin- 
gent tafte, and a pleafmt fmell, 
fomewhat of the clove kind, efpe- 
cially in the fpring, and when 
produced in dry warm foils. It 
has been employed as a ftomachic, 
and for ftrengthening the tone of 
the vifcera in general : it is ftill 
in fome efteem in foreign coun- 
tries, though not taken notice of a- 
mong us. It yields on diftilla- 
tion an elegant odoriferous elfen- 
tial oil, which concretes into a 
flaky form. 

Befides the geum rivale, ano- 
ther fpecies of the fame genus has 
a place in fome pharmacooueias, 
under the title of Caryophylma a- 
quatica. The root of this fpecies, 
which is larger than the other, is 
kid to be employed by the Indi- 



ans in South America- fcr the 
cure of intermitents, and to be 
equally fucce<ful with the Pe- 
ruvian bark. Dr Withering men- 
tions, that the powder of the root 
is qfed for this purpofe by the 
Canadians. 

CASCARILLA {.Loud. E£\ 

Cortex- 

Croton ELutheria Lin. 

Cafcarilla ; the bark. 

This bark is imported into Eu- 
rope from the Bahama iflands, 
and particularly from one of them 
of the name of Eleuthera : from 
which circumftance it was long 
known by the title of Eleutheria. 
The cafcarilla is in general 
broup-ht to us either in curled 
pieces, or rolled up into fhort 
quills, about an inch in width, 
fomewhat refembling in appear-? 
ance the Peruvian bark. Itis cover- 
ed on the outfide with a rough 
whitifh matter ; and in the infide 
itisofabrownifheaft. When bro- 
ken, it exhibits a fmooth clofe dark 
brown furface. 

This bark, when freed from 
the outer whitifh coat, which is 
infjpid and inodorous, has a light 
agreeable fmell, and a moderately 
bitter tafte, accompanied with a 
confiderable aromatic warmth. It 
is eafily inflammable, and yields 
when burn ; ng a very fragrant 
fmell refembling that of mufic ; 
a property which diftinguifhes 
the cafcarilla from all other barks. 
It was introduced into Europe 
about the end of the laft century, 
and feems firft to have been U r ed 
in Germany, where it is ftill in 
very high efteem. There it is 
frequently employed againft com- 
mon intermittent fevers, in pre- 
ference to the Peruvian bark, as 
being lefs fubjeft to produce fome 
inconveniences, which t:ie Litter n 
R 2 on 
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on account of its great aftringency 
is apt to occafion. It is alio laid 
to have been emp'oved with great 
fuccefs in fome very dangerous 
epidemic fevers attended with 
petechias : and it is frequently 
employed with advantage in fla- 
tulent c lies, internal haemorrha- 
gies, dyfenteries, , diairhceas, and 
fimikir diforders. In Britain it 
has been u'.ed by fome practition- 
ers, particularly by the late Dr 
Keir of London, who thinks that 
it is by no means fo generally em- 
ployed as it deferves to be. 

Its virtues are partially extract- 
ed by water and totally by rec- 
tified ipirit, but it is moft effectual 
when given in fubllance. 

CASSIA FISTULARIS 

[Lond Ed.~] Fruftus. 

Cajfnif.Jlu.la Lin. 

Caffia ; the fruit. 

This is the fruit of an oriental 
tree and is a cyl ndrical pod, 
about an inch in diameter and a 
foot or more long : he outlide 
of it is a hard br wn bark ; he 
infide i^ divided by thin traniverfe 
woody plates, covered with a 
fofi black pulp of a fweetifh talte, 
with forne degree of aci imony. 
There are two forts of this drug 
in the (hops ; one brought from 
the Eaft Indies, the other from 
the Weft : the canes or pods of 
the later are generally large, 
rough, thick-rinded, and the pulp 
nauleous ; thofe of the former are 
lefs, fmoother. the pulp blacker, 
and of a fweeter talte ; this fort 
is preferred to the other Such 
pods fhould be chofen as are 
weighty, new, and do not make 
a rattling noife (from the feeds 
being loofe within them) when 
Shaken. The pulp fhould be of 
a bright mining black colour, and 
ofafweet tafte, not harlh, which 



happens from the fruit being ga- 
thered before it has grown fully 
ripe ; nor founfh, which it is 
apt to turn upon keeping : it 
fhould neither be very dry nor very 
moid, nor at all mouldy ; which, 
from its being kept in damp cel- 
lars, or moiftened in order to in- 
creafe its weight, it is very fub- 
ject to be. Greateft part of the 
pulp diffolves both in water and in 
rectified fpirit ; and may be ex- 
tracted from the cane by either. 
The (hops employ water, boiling 
the bruifed pod therein, and after- 
wards evaporating the folution to 
a due confidence. 

The pulp of caffia is a gentle 
laxative, and is frequently given, 
in a dofe of fume drachms, in cof- 
tive habits. Some direct a dofe of 
two ounces or more as a cathartic, 
in inflammatory cales, where die 
more acrid purgatives have no 
place: but in theie large quanti- 
ties it generally naufeates the flo- 
mach, produces flatulencies, and 
fometimes gripings, elpecially if 
the caffia be not • f a very good 
kind : theie effects m.,y be prevent- 
ed by the addition of aromatics, 
and exhibiting it in a liquid form. 
Geoffroy fays, it does excellent fer- 
vice in the painful tenfi\>n o; the 
belly, which iometimes follows the 
imprudent ufe of antimonials, 
and that it may be advantageoufly 
acuated with the more acrid pur- 
gatives, or antimonial emetics, or 
employed t abate their force. 
Vallifuieri relates, that the purga- 
tive virtue of this medicine is re- 
markably promoted by manna: 
that a mixture ot four drachms of 
caffi i and two of manna, purges as 
much as twelve drachms of caffia 
or thirty-two of manna alone. Sc- 
nertus obferves, that the urine is 
apt to be turned of a green colour 
by the ufe of caflia : and fometimes, 
where 
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where a large quantity has been 
taken, black'fh Th s drug gives 
name to an officinal electua- y, and 
is art ingredient aifo in another. 

CASSIA LIONEA [Ed.'] 
Cortex,j!oret nindum exf/ticati. 

Laurus Cajfia Lin. 

Caffia ; the bark and buds. 

This ba v k, which is imported 
from different paits of the Etft 
Indies and from China, has a very 
exact refemblance to the cinnamon, 
and is obtained from a fpecies of 
the fame genus of tree. It is uif- 
tinguifhible from the cinnamon 
by being of a thicker and caver 
appearance, and by its breaking 
fhnrt and Imooth, while the cinna- 
mon breaks fibrous and fhivery. 

This bark refembles cinnamon 
ftill more exactly in its aromatic 
flavour than in its external appear- 
ance, and feems only to differ 
from it in being f mewhat weaker, 
in abounding more with a vifcous 
mucilaginous matter, and in i>c- 
ing lefa aftringent. Accordingly, 
it has not only a place in the 
Edinburgh p!tarmac< pceia, but is 
alfo the bafis of a diftilled water. 
It is perhaps furprifing that the 
London college have not given it 
a place in their lift. But although 
it does not enter their pharmaco- 
poeia, yet we may venture to affert 
that it will not be neglected by 
the apothecaries. At prefent it 
is very common with many of 
ihem to fubftitute the caffia in 
every cafe for the more extenfive 
article cinnamon : and indeed al- 
moft the whole of what is at prc- 
lent fold under the title either of 
fimple or fpirituous cinnamon- 
water, is entirely prepared from 
caffia, and not even entirely from 
the bark, but from a mixture of 
the bark and buds. 



C\STOREUM [LorJ. Ed.] 

Cad')' Fihir Lin. 

C I tor. 

C vlto: appears to be a peculiar 
fatty deposition, found m cells or 
bags fituatei near the rectum in, 
the oeiver, a four -fo >ted amphibi- 
ous animil, frequent in feveral 
parts of Europe and America. 
The bed comes from Ruffia : this 
is i i la-ge round hard pods, which 
appear when cut, full of a brittle 
red liver-coloured fubftance, inter* 
iperfeJ with membranes and fibres 
exquifitely interwoven. An in- 
ferior fort is brought from Dant- 
zick ; this is generally fat and 
moift. The worit of all is that of 
New England, which is in longifh 
thin pods. But of late, fo me ap- 
parently not inferior to the Ruf- 
fian caftor, has been brought from 
Hudibn's bay. 

Caftor has a ftrong difagreeabk 
fmell, and an acrid, biting, bit- 
terifli, naufe ms talte. Water ex- 
tracts the naufeous part, with little 
of the finer bitter ; rectified fpiric 
extracts this Lift, without much 
of the naufeous: proof-fpirit both: 
water elevates the whole of its fla- 
vour in diftillation ; rectiiied lpi- 
rit brings over nothing. 

Caft r is cmfiderei as one or 
the capital nervine and antihyfte- 
ric medicines : fome celebrated 
practitioners have neverthelefs 
doubted its virtues ; Newmann 
and Stahl declare it infigniheant. 
Experience, however, has (hewn, 
that the virtues hi caftor are con- 
fiderable, though they arc certain- 
ly far lefs than they have been 
nerally fuppofed to be. Its of- 
ficinal preparations are a fimple 
and compound fpirituous tincture. 
It is an ingredient in feme other 
compofitions, as the compound 
powder of myrrh. 
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CASUMUNAR [5™«.] 
This is a tuberous root, an inch 
or more thick, marked on the fur- 
face with circles or joints like gal- 
angal, of a brownifh or afh colour 
on the outfide, and a dufky yellovv- 
ifh within ; it is brought from the 
Eaft Indies, cut into traniverfe 
ilices : what kind of plant it pro- 
duces is not known. 

Cafumunar has a warm bitterifh. 
tafte, and an aromatic fmell, fome- 
what rcfembling that of ginger. 
It has been celebrated in hyfteric 
cafes, epilepfies, palfies, lofs of me- 
mory, and other diforders ; the 
prefent practice fometimes em- 
ploys it as a ftomachic and carmin- 
ative, but it is not fo much ufed or 
known as it deferves to be. 

CATECHU, r U lgo y Terra Ja- 
ponica \_Lond. Ed.~] 

Mi mo r a Catechu Lin. 

Catechu ; the extract. 

This vegetable extract, which 
has long had, but very improperly, 
the name of Terra Japonica, is the 
product of a plant growing in the 
Eaft Indies. A particular account 
of the vegetable from whence it is 
obtained, as well as the method 
of preparation, was fome time ago 
publimed by Dr Keir in the Lon- 
don Medical Obfervations. The 
only earth which it contains, con- 
fifts entirely of adhering impu- 
rities from the furnaces or kilns 
in which it is prepared. Hence 
it is with great propriety, that 
in fome of the foreign pharmaco- 
poeias Tifuccus japonicus depuratus 
is introduced, although not adopt- 
ed either by the London or Edin- 
burgh colleges. 

The extract of catechu in its pu- 
rer! ftate is a dry and pulverifable 
^fubftance. Outwardly it is of a 
reddifh colour, internally of a 
:ig dark brown, with a flight 
of red. It is a mild, bit at the 



fame time a powerful aftringent. 
It is more agreeable in tafte than 
mod other fubllances of that clafs. 
It leaves in the mouth a kind of 
fweetnefs and mucilaginous feel. 
It may be ufefully employed for 
moft purpofes where an aftringent 
is indicated, provided the mod 
powerful be not requifite. But 
it is particularly ufeful in alvine 
fluxes ; and where thefe require 
the ufe of aftringents, we are ac- 
quainted with no one equally be- 
neficial. Befides this it is em- 
ployed alfo in uterine profluvia, in 
laxity and debility of the vifcera 
in general, in catarrhal affections, 
and various other difeafes where 
aftringents are indicated. Tt is 
often fufFered to diflblve leifurely 
in the mouth, as a topical aftrin- 
gent for laxities and exulcerations 
of the gums, for aphthous ulcers 
in the mouth, and fimilar affec- 
tions : And it is in fome other 
cafes applied externally both under 
the form of folution and of oint- 
ment. 

Catechu diflolves almoft entire- 
ly in water excepting its impuri- 
ties. But thefe are in general fo 
confiderable in point of quantity, 
that Dr Lewis computes them to 
conftitute one eighth part of the 
mafs. Of the pure matter, rectified 
fpirit diffolves about feven-eighths 
into a deep red liquor; the part 
which it leaves undiflblved is an 
almoft infipid mucilaginous fub- 
ftance. 

Catechu is the bafis of feveral 
fixed formulae in our pharmacopoe- 
ias, particularly of a tincture and 
an electuary: But the beft form 
under which it can be exhibited is 
that of Ample infufion in warm 
water, with a proportion of cinna- 
mon or caftia; for by this means it 
is at once freed from its impuri- 
ties, and improved by the addition 
of the aromatic. 
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CENTAURIUM MAJOR 
Radix. 

Ctntaurea Centaurium Lin. 

Greater centaury : the root. 

The greater centaury is a large 
plant, cultivated in gardens. The 
root has a rough fomewhat acrid 
tafte, and abounds with a red vifcid 
juice : its rough tafte has gained 
itfome efteem as anaftringent ; its 
acrimony as an aperient ; and its 
glutinous quality as a vulnerary : 
the prefent practice takes little 
notice of it with any intention. 

CENTAURIUM MINUS 
\_Lond. Etl.~\ Cacumen. 

Gentiana Centaurium Lin. 
Letter centaury ; the top. 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, in dry pafture 
grounds, and among corn. The 
tops are an ufeful aperient bitter. 

CEPA [$■».] Radix. 

Allium Cepa 'Lin. 

Onion; the root. 

Thefe roots are confidered ra- 
ther as articles of food than of me- 
dicine : they are fuppofed to afford 
little or no nourifhment, and when 
eaten liberally produce flatulen- 
cies, occafion thirft, headachs, and 
turbulent dreams: in cold phleg- 
matic habits, where vifcid mucus 
abounds, they doubtlefs have their 
ufe; as by their ftimulating quality 
they tend to excite appetite and 
promote fvveat : by fome they are 
ftrongly recommended in fuppref- 
fion of urine and in dropfies. The 
chief medicinal ufe of onions in 
the prefent practice is in external 
applications, as a cataplafm for 
iuppurating tumours, &c. 

CERA FLAVA \Lmd* Ed.] 
Yellow bees wax. 
This is a folid concrete, obtained 
from the honey combs after the 



honey is got out, by heating and 
preffing them between iron plates. 
The beft fort is of a lively yellow 
colour, and an agreeable fmell, 
fomewhat like that of honey ; 
when new, it is toughifli, yet eafy 
to break; by age it becomes hard- 
er and more brittle, it lofes its fine 
colour, and in great meafure its 
fmell. 

CERA ALBA \_Lond. Ed.} 

White wax. 

White wax is prepared from the 
yellow, by reducing it into thin 
flakes and expofmg it for a length 
of time to the action of the fun, 
air, and water ; when fufficient- 
ly bleached, it is melted, and cafl 
into cakes. The beft fort is of a 
clear and almoft tranfparent white- 
nefs, and of a light agreeable 
fmell, like that of the yellow wax, 
but much weaker. 

The chief medical ufe of wax is 
in cerates, plafters, unguents, &c. 
as an emollient for promoting fup- 
puration, &c. It readily unites 
with oils and animal fats, but not 
with watery or fpirituous liquors. 
It is given alfo internally in diar- 
rhoeas and dyfenteries, when mixed 
with oily fubftances. 

CER ASUS \_Suec.-] Folia, Fruc- 
tut, gummi. 

Prunus Cerafus Lin. 

The cherry ; the leaves, fruit, 
and gum. 

Of this fruit a confiderable num- 
ber of varieties are cultivated in 
our gardens, particularly the fwee t 
cherry with a black juice ; the 
pleafantly-fourifh cherry, with a 
colourlefs juice ; and the very fame 
cherry with a blood red juice ; 
commonly called black, red, and 
morel'.o cherries. 

Thefe, fruits efpecially the acid 
forts, are very ufeful and agreeable 
coolers, and quenchers of thir'r ; 
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and are fometimes diretfcd with 
this intention, in bilious cr febrile 
ciftempers. Boerhaave was ex- 
tremely fond of thefe and the other 
fruits called borai, as aperients in 
fome chronic cafes ; and declares 
homfelfperfuaded, th tthereisno 
kind of obftiuction of the vifcera 
capable of being removed by me- 
dicine, which will not yield to the 
continued life of thele. They are 
rather, however, ufed as an article 
of diet or luxury, than in the way 
of medicine; and accordingly have 
no place in the London or Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias. 

The gum of the cherry is a pret- 
ty pure vegetable mucilage, nearly 
tie fame with gum arabic. 

CEREFOL1UM ISuee^ Her. 



y. 

Sand'ix CerefJium Lin. 
Chervil : the plant. 
This is a low annual plant com- 
monly cultivated in gardens for 
culinary purpofes. It is grateful 
both to the palate and ftomach, 
gently aperient, and diuretic. 
Geoffroy affures us, that he has 
found it frem experience to be of 
exce'len: fervice in dropfies ; that, 
in this difcrder, it promotes the 
difcharge of urine when fupprciTed ; 
renders it clear when feculent and 
turbid ; and when high and fiery, 
of a paler colour ; that it acts 
mildly without irritation, and 
tends rather to allay than excite 
inflammation. He goes fo far as to 
fay, that dropfies which do not 
yield to this medicine, are fcarceh- 
capaple of being cured by any 
other. He directs the juice to be 
given in the dofe of three cr four 
ounces every fourth hour, and con- 
tused for feme time, either alone, 
or in conjunction with nitre and 
fyrup of the five opening roots. 



CERVUS CORNU [ZW] 

Stag's or hart's horn. 

Many extraordinary virtues 
have been attributed to thefehorns, 
and to all the parts of the animal 
in general: but experience gives 
no countenance to them ; nor do 
they feem to have any other foun- 
dation than the great timidity of 
the hart, the an, ual renewal of his 
horns, and an opi ion of his extra- 
ordina r y longevity. From thefe 
circumltances it was inferred, that 
all the parts of him muft be proper 
for intimidating the enraged 
Archeus, renewing health and 
ftrength, and prolong inglife. They 
are of the fame nature with bones; 
and their produces b\ heat are thofe 
of thefolid animal fubftances in ge- 
neral. As fuch ihey were at one 
time fo much employed f< r yield* 
ing the volatile alkali, that they 
even gave a name to that article. 
The horns boiled in water, give 
out an emollient nutritious jelly. 
Burnt to whtenef , they yield an 
earth, which is employed in the 
officinal white decoclion, or as it 
is now more properly ftyled, the 
Decocium cornu ccrvJ. 

CHALYBS, See Ferrum. 



CHAMiEDRYS [Sjw.] Her* 
ba. 

Teticrium Chamadrys Lin. 

Germander ; the herb. 

This is a low fhrubby plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens. The leave?, 
tops, and feeds, have a bittter tafte, 
with fome degree, of aflringency 
and aromatic flavour. They are 
recommended as iudorific.diuretic, 
and emenagogue, and for ftrength- 
ermg the ftomach and vifcera in 
general. With fome they have 
been in great effeem in intermittent 
fevers, and alfo in fcrophulousand 
ether chronic difoidersj but at 

the 
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the prefent they are very little ufed, 
and have now no place either in 
the London or Edinburgh phar- 
macopceias. 

CHAMEMELUM [ZW.] 
FlosftmpLx. [Zv/.] Herbaet Flares. 

Anthemis noiilis Lin. 

Chamomile ; the herb and flow- 
ers. 

Thefe have a ftrong not ungrate- 
ful aromatic fmeil, and a very bit- 
ter naufeous tafte. They are 
accounted carminative, aperient, 
emollient, and in fome degree ano- 
dyne ; and ftand recommended in 
flatulent colics, for promoting die 
uterine purgations, in fpafmodic 
pains, and the pains of women in 
child bed : fometimes they have 
been employed in intermittent 
fevers, and in nephritis. Thefe 
flowers are frequently alfo ufed ex- 
ternally in difcutientand antifeptic 
fomentations, and in emollient i>ly- 
flers : they enter the DecoBum pro- 
enemate and Decoffumpro fomenio of 
the London, and the Decoclum cha- 
mxmeli of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeia. An eirential oil was for- 
merly directed to be prepared from 
them, but it is now omitted. A 
fimple watery infufion of them 
taken in a tepid ftate is at prefent 
frequently employed to promote 
the operation of emetics. 

CHAMiEPITKYS [ Suec. ] 

Iltrba. 

Teucrium Chnmapithys Lin. 

Ground pine ; the herb. 

This is a low hairy plant, clam- 
my to the touch, of a ftrong aro- 
matic refinous fmell, and a bitter 
roughiih tafte. It is recommended 
as an aperient and vulnerary, and 
alfo in gouty and rheumatic pains. 

CHELID : MAJUS 



ChsUdonium majus Lin. 

Ceandine ;'the leaves and root. 

This plant grows upon old walls, 
among rubbifh and in wafte fliady 
places. The herb is of a blueifii 
gre n colour ; the root of a deep 
red ; both contain a yellowifh 
gold-coloured juice ; their fmell is 
difagreeable : the tafte fomewhat 
bitterith, very acrid, biting and 
burning the mouth ; the root is 
the melt acrid. The juice of 
celandine hasl ng been celebrated 
in difoiders of the eyes ; but it is 
too fharp, unlefs well diluted to be 
applied with fafety to that tender 
organ. It has been fometimes 
ufed, and v is fiid with good fuc- 
cefs, for extirpating warts, clean- 
ing old ulcers, and in cataplafrns 
for the herpes miliaris. This acri- 
monious plant is rarely given in- 
ternally ; the virtues attributed to 
it are thofe of a ftimulating ape- 
rient, diuretic, and fudorific : it is 
particularly recommended in jaun- 
dices where there are no fymptoms 
of inflammation, and in dropfies. 
Somefu pofe the root to have been 
Helmont's fpecific in the hydrops 
afcites. Half a drachm for a 
drachm of the dry root is directed 
for a dufe : or an infiifion of 
an ounce of the frefli root in 



CHELTDONIUM. MINUS 

\_Brun ] Radix. 

Ranunculus F'tcarid Lin. 

Pilewort ; the root. 

This is a very fmall plant, found 
in moifc meadows and by hedge- 
fides : the roots confift of (lender 
fibres, with fome little tubercles 
among them, which are fuppofed 
to rcfemble the haemorrhoids ; 
hence it has been concluded, that 
this root mult needs be of won- 
derful efficacy for the cure of that 
difeafe : to the tafte, it is little 

other 
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other than mucilaginous : and al- 
though ftiU retained in fevcral of 
the foreign pharmacopeias, it is 
never ufed in this country. 



, CHINA ISucc] Radix. 

Smildx China Lin. 

China root. 

This root is brought frrm the 
Eaft Indies. But befides the ori- 
ental china root, there is alfo a 
root under the fame name brought 
from the Weft Indies, obtained 
from a different fpecies of the fame 
genus. They are both longifh, 
lull of joints, of a pale reddilh co 



this Hate is employed in falads : the 
darker coloured and more deeply 
jagged the leaves, the bitterer is 
their tafte. Wild fuccory acts 
without much irritation, tending 
to cool the body, and at the fame 
time corroborate the tone of the 
interlines. The juice taken in 
large quantities, fo as to keep up 
a gentle diarrhoea and continued 
for fome weeks, has been found 
to produce excellent effects in cu- 
taneous affections and other chro- 
nical difeafes. 



CICUTA [Lond.~\ Herlajos, 



lour, cf no fmell, and very little femen. [Edin.~\ Folia, Jemen, 

tafte : the oriental, which is the 

moft efteemed, is conliderably 

harder, and paler coloured than 

the other. Such ihould be chofen 

as is frefli, clofe, heavy, and upon 

being, chewed appears full of a 

fat unctuous juice. China root 

was either unknown or difregard- 

cd by the antient phyficians. It 

was firft introduced into Europe 

about the year 1535, with the 

character ofbeing a fpecific againft 

venereal and cutaneous diforders; 

2nd as fuch was ufed for feme 

time, but at length gave place to 

medicines of a more powerful 

kind. It is generally fuppofed to 

promote inienfible perfpiration 

and the urinary difchar^e. 

CICHOREUM lSu:c ] Radix, 
Herba. 

Cichoreum Intyliu Lin. 

Wild fuccory ; the roots and 
herb. 

The root has a moderately bitter 
tafte, with fome degree ofrough- 
nefs ; the leaves are lbmewhat lefs 
bitter : the root?, italics, and 
leaves yield on being, wounded, 
a milky faponacc.ms juice. Hy 
culture this plant lofes its green 
colour and its bitteraefs, and in 



Conium maculatum Lin. 
Hemlock ; the leaves, flower, 
and feed. 

This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, common about the fides of 
fields, under hedges and, in moift 
fhady places ; the leaves are wing- 
ed, divided into a great number of 
fmall fern like fections, of a dark 
or blackifh green colour, and ap- 
pearing as it were rough ; the (talk 
is hollow (as is likewife great part 
of the root after the (talk has a- 
rifen), and fpotted with feveral 
blackifh, red, or purple fpots. 
Hemlock is fometimes applied ex- 
ternally in the form of deccflion, 
inftifion, or poultice as a difcuti- 
ent. Thefe are apt to excoriate, 
and their vapour is fometimes par- 
ticularly difagreeable and hurtful. 
The ftalks, are infignificant, and 
the roots very virulent. With 
regard to its virtue, when taken 
internally, it has been generally 
accounted poifonous ; which it 
doubtlefs is, in a high degree, 
when ufed in any confiderable 
quantity. but Dr Stoerk has 
found, that in certain fmall dofe?, 
it may be taken with great fafety; 
and that, without at all diforder- 
>US the constitution, or even pro 
d:iciDg 
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ducing any fenfible operation, it 
fometimes proves a powerful re- 
folvent in many obftinate difor- 
ders. In fchirrhus, the internal 
and external ufe of hemlock has 
been found ufeful, but then mer- 
cury has been generally ufed at 
the fame time. In open cancers, 
it often abates the pains, and is 
free from the confiipating effects of 
opium. It is like wife uled in 
fcrophulous tumours and ulcers, 
and other ill conditioned fores. It 
is alfo recommended by fome in 
chincough, and various other dif- 
cafes. Its common, and perhaps 
beft form, is that of the powdered 
leaves, in the dofe, at firft, of two 
or three grains a-day, which in 
fome cafes has been gradually in- 
creafed to upwards of two ounces 
a-day, without producing giddi- 
nefs. Both the London and 
Edinburgh colleges have given a 
place to the Succus fpijfalus cicuta. 

CINARA [Lond. Ed.'] Folium. 

Cynara Scolymus Lin. 

Artichoke ; the leaves. 

The artichoke is a large rough 
plant, with greyifh leaves, which 
is well known in our gardens, be- 
ing very commonly cultivated for 
culinary purpofes. The leaves 
are bitter ; and on being preiled 
give out their bitternefs along with 
their juice. This expreffed juice is 
given in dropfies and in fome in- 
Itances has proved fuccesful afrer 
other medicines have failed. For 
this purpofe, the expreifed juice 
parted only through a coarfe drain- 
er, is mixed with an equal quantity 
of white wine, and of this mixture 
two or three table fpoonfuls are 
taken every morning and even'ng. 
It operates by promoting diurefis. 
For this purpofe, an infufion of the 
leaf is alfo ufed ; and bcth the 
kay;s and ftalks en'.cr into many 



of the diuretic decoctions ufed 
by the country people. 

CINNABARIS NATIVA 

Native cinnabar. 

This is a ponderous mineral of 
a red colour, found in Spain, 
Hungary, and feveral other parts 
of the world. The fineft fort \i 
in pretty large malies, both exter- 
nally and internally of an elegant 
deep red colour, which is much 
improved by grinding the mafs 
int > fine powder : There is ano- 
ther fort, of a good colour, in 
roundifli drops, fmooth without, 
and ftriated within. 

This mineral is generally com- 
pofed of 6 parts of mercury and 
one of fulphur ; the finer the coIout 
of the cinnabar, the more mercury 
it is found to hold. Native cinnabar 
has been by many preferred as a 
medicine to that made by art : 
The native has fometimes been ob- 
ferved to occafion naufea, vomit- 
ing, and anxiety : thefe probably 
proceeded from an admixture of 
fome arfenical particles which it 
could not be freed from by repeat- 
ed ablution. When pure, it has 
no quality or medical virtue dif- 
tinct from thofe of the artificial 
cinnabar, now (tilled, Hydrargyria 
fulphuratus ruber, and afterwards 
to be mentioned among the mer- 
curial preparations. 

CINCHONA £Lond.] Cortrx. 

CORTEX PERUVIANAS 
lEdln.] 

Cinchona officinalis Lin. 

Peruvian bark. 

The tree which furnifhes this 
bark is defcribed as being in ge- 
neral about fifteen feet high and 
fix inches thick. It fomewhat 
refen bles our cherry-tree, grows 
prorr-ifcuoufly in foreits, particu- 
2 larly 
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larly in the hilly parts of Quito 
in Peru, and is fpontaneoufly pro- 
pagated from its feeds. 

The bark has fome odour, to 
mod people not unpleafant, and 
very perceptible in the diftilled 
water, in which floating globules, 
like efTential oil, hive been ob- 
ferved. Its tafte is bitter and 
aftringent, accompanied with a 
degree of pungency, and leaving 
a confiderably lafting imprefhon 
on the tongue. 

Two ipecies are mentioned, 
viz. the coloured and the white. 
The coloured includes the pale, 
the red, the yellow, and the knot- 
ty ; their barks being coloured. 
The white includes four varieties, 
their barks being of a whitiih co- 
lour. 

The proper red hark and one 
of the white kind have been found 
in the province of Santa Fc. 

A fpecies of cinchona has alio 
been difcovered in the Weft India 
iflands, particularly in Jamaica : 
It is accurately defcribed by Dr 
Wright, under the title of Cin- 
chona Jamaicenjis, in a paper pub- 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aftions. In Jamaica it is called 
the fea-fide beech, and grows from 
twenty to forty feet high. The 
white, furrowed, thick outer b irk 
is not ufed ; the dark-brown in- 
ner bark has the common flavour, 
with a mixed kind of tafte, at 
firft of hcrfe-radi fh and ginger, 
becoming at laft bitter and aftrin- 
gent. It feems to give out more 
extractive matter than the cincho- 
na officinalis. Some of it was im- 
ported from St. Lucia, in confe- 
quence of its hiving been ufed 
with advantage in the army and 
navy during the laft war. The 
frefh hark is found to be confider- 
ably emetic and cathartic, which 



properties it is faid to lofe on 
drying. 

The pale and the red are chiefly 
in ufe in Britain. The pale is 
brought to us in pieces of different 
fizes, either flat or quilled, and 
the powder is rather of a lighter 
colour than that of cinnamon. 
The red is generally in much lar- 
ger, thicker, fiattiih pieces, but 
ibmetimes alfo in the form of 
quills, and its powder is reddilh 
like that of Armenian bole. It 
is much more refinous, and pof- 
feffes the fenfible qualities of the 
cinchona in a much higher degree 
than the other forts; and thfl 
more nearly the other kinds rc- 
femble the red bark, the better 
they are now confidered. The 
red bark is heavy, firm, found, 
and dry ; friable between the 
teeth ; does not feparate into 
fibres ; and breaks, not fhivcry. 
but fhort, clofe, and fmooth. It 
has three layers : the outer is 
thin, rugged, of a reddifh brown 
colour, but frequently covered 
with moffy matter: the middle is 
thicker, more compact, darkcr- 
coiour.d, very refinous, brittle, 
and yields firft to the peftle : the 
inmoft is more woody, fibrous, and 
of a brighter red. 

The Peruvian bark yields its 
virtues both to cold and boiling 
water ; but the decoftion is 
thicker, gives out its tafte more 
readily, and forms an ink with 
a chalybeate more fuddenly than 
the frefh cold infufion. This in- 
fulion, however, contains at leaft 
as much extractive matter, but 
more in a ftate of folution ; and 
its colour on (landing fome time 
with the chalybeate, becomes 
darker; while that of the decoc- 
tion, becomes more faint. When 
infulions are of a certain age, the 
4ddiV9* 
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addition of a chalybeate renders 
them green ; and when this i>. the 
cafe, they are found t>> be n a 
ftate of fermentation, and fp >ilt. 
Mild or cauftic alkalies, or iime, 
precipitate the extractive m rter, 
which, in the cafe of the cauftic 
alkali, is re-diffolved by a farther 
addition of the alkali. Lime-. wa- 
ter precipitates lefs from a frefli 
infulion than from a freih decoc- 
tion ; and in the precipitate of 
this laft fome mild earth is per- 
ceptible. The infufmn is redu- 
ced by age to the fame ftate with 
the frefh decoction, and then they 
depofite nearly an equal quantity 
of mild earth and extractive mat- 
ter ; {o that lime-water, as well 
as a chalybeate, may be ufed as 
a teft of the relative ftrcngth and 
periihable nature of the different 
preparations, and of different 
barks. Accoidingly cold infu- 
fions are found by experiments 
to be lefs periihable than decoc- 
tions ; infufions and decoctions of 
the red bark, than thole of the 
pale ; thofe of the red bark how- 
ever, are found by length of time 
to leparate more mild earth with 
the lime-water, and more extrac- 
tive matter. Lime-water, as pre- 
cipitating die extractive matter, 
appears an equally improper and 
difagreeable menftruum. 

Water is found to fufpend the 
refin by means of much lefs gum 
than has been fuppofed. Rectified 
fpirit of wine extracts a bitternefs, 
but no aftringency, from a refi- 
dnum of twenty afFufions of cold 
water ; and water extracts aftrin- 
gency, but no bitternefs, from 
the refiduum of as many afFufions 
of rectified fpirit. The refidua 
in both are infipid. 

From many ingenious experi- 
ments made on the Peruvian bark 
br Dr Irving, which are now 



publifhed in a differtation that 
gained the .prize medal given by 
the Harveian fociety of Edin- 
burgh for 1783, the power of 
different menftma on the Peru- 
vi in bark, is ascertained with 
greater accuracy than had before 
been d.me : and it appears, that 
with refpect to their comparative 
power, the fluids after mentioned 
act in the order in which they arc 
placed. 

Dulcified fpirit of vitriol. 

Cauftic ley. 

French brandy. 

Rheniih wine. 

S -ft water. 

Vinegar and water. , 

Dulcified fpirit of nitre. 

Mild volatile alkali. 

Rectified fpirit of wine. 

Mild vegetable alkali. 

Lime water. 

The antifeptic powers of vine- 
gar and bark united are double 
the fum of thofe taken feparatejy. 
The aftringent power of die bark 
is increafed by vitriolic acid 5 the 
bitter tafte is deftroyed by it. 

The officinal preparations of 
the bark are. 

1. The powder; of this, the 
firft parcel that paffes the fieve 
being the moil refinous and brittle 
part, is the ftron^eft. 

2. The extract: the water y 
and fpihtuous extracts conjoined 
form the moft proper preparations 
of this kind. 

3. The refin : this cannot per- 
haps be obtained feparate from 
the gummy part, nor would it be 
defirable. 

4. Spirituous tincture : this h 
belt made with proof fpirit. 

5. The decoction : this prepa- 
ration, though frequently employ- 
ed, is yet in many refpects inferior 
even to a iimple watery infufion. 

The bed form is tliat of pow- 
der 
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der ; in which the conftituent parts 
are in the molt effectual propor- 
tion. The cold infufion which 
can be made in a few nrnutes by 
agitation, the fpirituous tincture, 
and the extract, are likev.ife pro- 
per in this refpect. For covering 
the tafte, different patients re- 
quire different vehicles ; liquorice, 
aromatics, acids, port-wine, fmall- 
beer, porter, milk, butter-mi '.k, 
&c. are frequently employed ; 
and thofe who diflike the tafte of 
the bark itfelf vary in their ac- 
counts to which the preference is 
due ; or it may be given in form 
of electuary with currant-jelly, or 
with brandy or rum. 

According to fome, the Peru- 
vians learned the ufe of this bark 
by observing certain animals af- 
fected with intermittents inflinc- 
tively led to it; while others lay, 
that a Peruvian having an ague 
was cured by happening to drink 
of a pool into which, fome trees 
of cinchona had accidentally fal- 
len ; and its ufe in gangrene is 
faid to have originated from its 
curing one in an aguifh patient. 
About the year 1640, the lady 
of the Spanifh viceroy, the Com- 
itifla del Cinchon, was cured of 
an ague by the bark, which has 
therefore been called Cortex or 
Pulvis Comitiffs, Cinchona, Chi- 
nachina or Chinchina, Kinakina, 
or Kinkina, Qninaquina or Quin- 
quina; and from the intereft which 
the Cardinal de Lugo and the 
Jefuit fathers took in its diftribu- 
tiofi, it has been called* Cortex or 
Pulvis Cardinalis de Lugo, pulvis 
Jefuiticus, Patram, &c. 

On its firft introduclion into 
Europe, it was reprobated by 
many eminent phyficians; and at 
different periods long after, it was 
confidered a dangerous remedy ; 
but its character, in procefs of 



time became very univerfally efta- 
blilhed. 

Practitioners have differed much 
with regard to the mode of opera- 
tion of the Peruvian bark. S">me 
have afcribed its virtues entirely lo 
a ftimulant power ; but while the 
urcnge't and moil permanent fti- 
muli have by no means the lame 
effect with bark in the cure of dif- 
eafes, the bark itfelf fhews fcarce- 
ly any ftimulant power ; either 
from its action on the ftomach or 
on other fenfible parts to which it 
is applied. From its action 1 n 
dead animal fibres, there can be 
no doubt of its being a powerful 
aflringent ; and from its good 
effects in certain difeafes there is 
reafon to prefiime that it is a ftill 
more powerful tonic. To this 
tonic power fome think that its 
action as an antifeptic is to be 
entirely attributed : but that, it 
has a powerful effect in refilling 
the fceptic procefs to which animal 
fubftances are naturally fubjected, 
appears to be independent of tonic 
power, becaufe it refills putrefac- 
tion in dead animal matter when 
entirely detached from die living 
body. 

Although it be admitted that 
the Peruvian bark acts powerfully 
as an aflringent, as a tonic, and as 
an antifceptic, yet thefe principles 
will by no means explain all the 
effects derived from it in the cure 
of difeafes. And accordingly, from 
no artificial combination in which 
thefe powers are combined, or in 
which they exifl even to a higher 
degree, can the good confequences 
refulting from Peruvian bark be 
obtained. Many practitioners, 
therefore, are difpofed to view it 
as a fpecific. If by a fpecific we 
mean an infallible remedy, it can- 
not indeed be confidered as intitled 
to that appellation j but in as far 
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as it is a very powerful remedy, of 
the operation of which no fatisfac- 
tory explanation has yet been 
given, it may with great propriety 
be denominated a fpecific. 

It was firft introduced, as has 
already been faid, for the cure of 
intermittent fevers; and in thefe, 
when properly exhibited, it rarely 
fails of fuccefs. Practitioners, 
however, have differed with regard 
to the bed mode of exhibition ; 
fome prefer giving it juft before the 
fit, fome during the Ht, others im- 
mediately after it. Some order 
it in the quantity of an ounce, 
between the fits ; the dofe being 
the larger and more frequent ac- 
cording to the frequency of the 
fits ; and we think this mode of 
exhibition, although it may per- 
haps fometimes lead to the employ- 
ment of more bark than is necef- 
fary, preferable, from being be ft 
fuited to moft ftomachs. The re- 
quifite quantity is very different 
in different cafes : and in many 
vernal intermittents it feems even 
fcarcely neceffary. 

It often vomits or purges, and 
fometimes oppreffes the ftomach. 
Thefe, or any other effects that may 
take place, are to be counteracted 
by remedies particularly appro- 
priated to them. Thus, vomiting 
is often reftrained by exhibiting it 
in wine ; loofenefs by combining 
it with opium ; and oppreflion at 
the ftomach, by the addition of an 
aromatic. Butunlefs for obviating 
particular occurrences, it is more 
fuccefsful when exhibited in its 
iimple ftate than with any addi- 
tion ; and there feems to be little 
ground for believing that its 
powers are increafed by crude fal- 
ammoniac, or any other additions 
which have frequently been made. 

It is now given, from the very 
commencement of ths difeafe, 



without previous evacuations, 
which, with the delay of the bark, 
or under dofes of it, by retarding 
the cure, often feem to induce ab- 
dominal inflammation, fchirrhus, 
jaundice, hectic, dropfy, &c. fymp- 
toms formerly imputed to the pre- 
mature or intemperate ufe of the 
bark, but which are beft obviated 
by its early and large ufe. Its ufe is 
to be continued not only till the 
paroxifms ceafe, but till the ap- 
petite, ftiength, and complexion 
return . Tts ufe is then to be gra- 
dually left off, and repeated at pro- 
per intervals to fecure againft a 
relapfe ; to which, however un- 
accountable, independently of the 
recovery of vigour, there often 
feems to be a peculiar difpofltion; 
and efpecially when the wind 
blows from the eaft. Although, 
however, moft evacuants conjoin- 
ed with the Peruvian bark in inter- 
mittents are rather prejudicial than 
otherwife, yet it is of advantage, 
previous to its ufe, to empty the 
ftomach ; and on this account good 
effects are often obtained from 
premifing an emetic. 

It is a medicine which feems 
not only fuited both to formed and 
latent intermittents, but to that 
ftate of fibre on which all rigidly 
periodical difeafes feem to depend; 
as periodical pain, inflammation, 
hsemorrhagy, fpafm, cough, lofs 
of external fenfe, &c. 

Bark is now ufed by fome in all 
continued fevers : at the fame time 
attention is paid to keep the bowels 
clean, and to promote when necef- 
fary the evacuation of redundant 
bile ; always, however, fo as to 
weaken the patient as little as 
poflible. 

In confluent fmall pox, it pro- 
motes languid eruption and iup- 
puration, diminifhes the fever thro' 
\: courfe of it, and pro- 
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vents or corrects putrefcence and 
gangrene. 

In gangrenous fore throats it is 
much ufed, as it is externally and 
internally in every Ipecies or gan- 
grene. 

In contagious dyfentery, after 
due evacuation, it has been ufed 
taken internally and by injection, 
•with and without opium. 

In all theft hasmorrhagies called 
paffive, and which it is allowed all 
ha»morrhagies are very apt to be- 
come, and iikewife in other increa- 
sed discharges, it is much ufed ; 
and in certain undefi«ed cafes of 
ha:moptyfis, fome allege that it is 
remarkably effectual when joined 
with an abforbent. 

It is ufed tor obviating the dif- 
pofition to nervous and convulfive 
difeafes ; and fome have great con- 
fidence in it joined with the acid 
of vitriol, in cafes of phthyfis, fcro- 
phula, ill-conditioned ulcers, ric- 
kets, fcurvy, and in 4 ftates of con- 
valescence. 

In thefe cafes notwithstanding 
the ufe ot the acid, it is proper to 
conjoin it with a milk diet. 

In dropfy, not depending on any 
particular local affection, it is often 
alternated or conjoined with diure- 
tics, or other evueuants ; and by 
i:s early exhibition after the water 
is once drawn off, or even begins 
to be freely difcharged, a frefh 
accumulation is prevented, and a 
radical cure obtained. In obflinate 
venereal cafes, particularly thofe 
which a; _-r the form of 

s in the bencs, the Peruvian 
bark is often fuccelsfuliy fubjo'u ed 
to mercury, or even ^iven m con- 
junction with it. 

CI] CLAVELLATI 

Kail impurum . 
' LIXIVIA lEcin. 

2 



Potaili, penrl-afh, Lixive. 

Potafli isan impure alkaline fait, 
produced from mo ft land plants 
by burning them with a clofe lmo- 
thering heat. In this Hate they arc 
called weed afhes, which contain 
befides alkali, fome charcoal, l'ul- 
phur and a little vitriolated tartar. 
Thefe foreign mattejs are partly 
feparated, by mixing the afhes with 
watei , and palling it through a vef- 
fel with holes at the bottem cover- 
ed with ftraw. It is then evapo- 
rated to the continence of honey, 
and afterwards burnt in an oven, 
from which it acquires alittle ftony 
matter. In this ftate, from its co- 
lour, it is called pearl afhes. If 
quick lime be mixed with the 
afhes, and palled through the velTel 
as before, the alkali is confiderably 
deprived of its fixed air, is confe- 
quently cauflic, has a darker colour 
andgivesareddifh folution, having 
difTolved fome of the iron of the 
pot it is prepared in, and from 
which it is called potafh. Large 
quantities of it are brought to us 
from America, Ruffia, and other 
places. Other kinds of impure 
vegetable alkali appear in com- 
merce, under the names of caih- 
ub, marcoft allies, &c. 

CINNAMOMUM \_Lond. Ed.] 
Cortex et c, us c! urn ijf.niiale. 

Lanrus Cinnamomum Lin. 

Cinnamon ; the bark and its 
cllcntial oil. 

This is alight thin bark, of a 
reddilh colour, relied up in long 
quills or canes ; of a fragrant de- 
lightful inieil, and an aromatic, 
fweet, pungent tafle, with fome 
degree of attringency. It is gene- 
rally mixed with the caffia bark: 
thislaft is eafily diftinguifhableby 
its breaking fmooth, while cin- 
namon fplinters ; and by its (limy 
mucilaginous tafte, without the 
roughneft 
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roughnefs of the true clmrimion. 
Cinnamon is a very elegant and 
ufeful aromatic, more grateful both 
to the palate and ftomach, than 
mod other fubftancfis of this clafs ; 
by its aftringent qttality it Kkewife 
corroborates the vhiera, and 
proves of great fervicc in feveral 
kinds of alvine rluxes, and immode- 
rate difcharges from the uterus. 
An eifential oil, a diftilled water, 
adiflilled fpirit, and a tincture of 
it, are direded to be kept in the 
fliops ; but thefe are much more 
frequently prepared from c 
than from cinnamon ; and in thofe 
formula', in which diftillation is 
employed, the difference is perhaps 
not very material ; but whether it 
be exhibited under the form of 
powder or infufion, aflringehcy is 
only to be looked for from the 
genuine cinnamon; and this is 
often required where it is employ- 
ed as a fpicy ingredient in a great 
number of compositions. 

CITRUS [Suec] Corlicis fa- 
vedo, oleum, fuccus. 

Citrus me die a Lin. 

Citron ; the yellow rind, oil, 
and juice. 

The citron is an evergreen 
tree, or fhrub, and is only a vari- 
ety cf the Lemon tree: it was 
firft brought from Aflyria and 
Media, (whence the fruit is called 
mala mala. Medico) into 

Greece, and thence into the fouth- 
crn parts of Europe, where it is 
r.cw cultivated ; they grow alfo 
:- Weft India Iilands. Citrons 
are rarely vicCi among us : they 
are of the fame quality with le- 
mons, except that their juice 
is fo me what lefs acid. They 
enter, however, a confiderable 
number of formula? in fever.il of 
the foreign plurmacupccias, and 



with us are frequently employed 
as a condiment. 

COCCINELLA \_Lond. Ed.] 

Coccu: cafti L':n. 

Cochin; 

This is a fmall, irregular found- 
ifh body, of a dark red colour on 
the o'utfide, and a deep bright red 
wi-lvn: it is brought from Mexico 
and New Spain. This fub fiance 
long fuppofed to b- the feed 
of a plant ; but it is an infect of the 
Coccus kind, winch breeds en the 
American prickly rear tree, and 
es to the plant without 
changing its place. Cochineal hai 
been nded as a 

fudorific, cardiac, and alexiphar- 
mac ; but praclition ever 

obferved an)- confiderable effects 
from it. Its greater confijinption 
is among the fcarlet dyers ; and in 
medicine its principal ufe is as a 
colouring drug : both watery and 
fpirituous liquors extras it- colour. 
In the London and Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias, fome of the tinc- 
tures receive from this drug a fine 
red colour. 

COCHLE ARIA HORTEN- 
STS \_Lmd. Ed.~\ Folia. 

Ccchkaria officinalis I An. 
Garden fcurvy.grafs; theleaves. 

COCHLEARIA MARINA, 
Folia. 

Cochlearia anglica Lin. 

Sea fenrvy-grafs ; the leaves. 

Thcfe plants have little other 
difference than that exprefled in 
their titles ; in tafle and medical 
virtue, the firfl is confiderably the 
ftrongeft ; and hence is alone 
retained both by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges. 

Scurvy-grafs is a pungent fti- 

mulaling medicine ; capable of 

T promoting 
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moting the fluid fscretions ; it is 
particularly celebrated in fcurvies, 
and is the principal herb employ- 
ed in thefe kinds of diforders in 
the northern countries. 

COFFE A [.Bran] Semen. 

Coffea arabka Lin. 

Cotfee ; the fruit. 

Coffee is the fruit of an oriental 
fhrub, how cultivated in the Weft 
Indies. This fruit is employed 
rather as food than as a medicine. 
The medical effects expected from 
it are to affitl digeflion, promote 
the natural fecretions, and prevent 
or remove a difpofition to flcepi- 
nefs. It has been recommended in 
fpafmodic afthma ; and in fome 
cafes it is found highly ufeful in al- 
leviating fevere head-ach. 

COLCHICUM \_Lond. Ed.~\ 
Radix. 

Colchicum aufumnale Lin. 

Meadow faffron ; the root. 

This plant grows wild in mea- 
dows, in the more temperate parts 
of Europe. The roots, freed 
from the outer blackifh coat and 
fmall fibres, are white, and full 
of a white juice. In drying they 
become wrinkled and dark colour- 
ed. Applied to the ikin, this root 
fhews fome kind of acrimony. 
When taken internally, it is faid 
to excite a fenfe of burning heat, 
bloody ftools, and other violent 
fymptoms. In the form of fyrup, 
however, it has been given to the 
extent of two ounces a day with- 
out any bad confequence. It is 
fometimes, employed as a diuretic 
in dropfy. 

From its great activity it was 
long ranked among the poilbnous 
vegetables ; but from this circum- 
ftance it claimed the attention of 
Dr Stoerk of Vienna, who made 
it the fubjett of many experiments. 
According to his account, the re- 



cent root taken in fubftance, even 
to a very fmall extent, produces 
alarming effects ; but he found 
that an oxymel prepared from it 
might be ufed with fafety, and 
proved a powerful diuretic. Since 
his publication it has been ufcd by 
other practitioners; but it has by 
no means fupported the character 
which he gave of it, even when 
employed in much larger dofcs 
than Dr Stoerkfeems to have ex- 
hibited. On fome occaficns, 
however, it operates as a power- 
ful diuretic ; and accordingly it is 
not only introduced into mod of 
the modern pharmacopoeias, but 
is alfo the bafis of different for- 
mulae. The London college, in 
imitation of the original prefcrip- 
tion of Dr Stoerk, have introduced 
into their pharmacopoeia an oxymel 
colchicl ; but the Edinburgh col- 
lege, from an objection to honey, 
which, with fome people, is apt to 
excite violent colic pains, have 
fubftituted a fyrupus colchiei ; in 
which, however, nearly the fame 
proportions are retained, fugar 
being merely employed in place of 
honey. This fyrup, in place of 
two or three dra*chms merely, has 
been given to the extent of two or 
three ounces in a day, in general 
without any inconvenience, and 
fometimes with good effects : but 
like the other diuretics, it cannot 
be depended on. 

COLOCYNTHIS [ZW.] 
FrucJus medulla \_Ed~j Frudus 
cor' ice feminibufque aljeflis. 

Cucumis Colocyn'.his Lin. 

Coloquintida, or bitter apple; 
the medullary part of the fruit. 

TJiis is the produce of a plant 
of the gourd kind, growing in 
Turkey. The fruit is about the 
fizc of an orange ; its medullary 
part, freed from the rind and 

feeds, 
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feeds, is alone ufed in medicine : 
this is very light, white, fpon- 
gy, compofed of membranaceous 
leaves ; of an extremely bit- 
ter, naufeous, acrimonious tade. 
Colocynth is one of the mod pow- 
erful and mod violent cathartics. 
Many eminent phyficians condemn 
it as dangerous, and even deleteri- 
ous : others recommend it not 
only as an efficacious purgative, 
but likewife as an alterative in 
obltinate chronical diforders ; in 
the dofe of a few grains, it acts 
with great vehemence, diforders 
the body, and fometimes occafions 
a discharge of blood. Many at- 
tempts have been made to correct 
its virulence by the addition of 
acids, aftringents, and the like; 
thefe may leifen the force of the 
colocynth, but no otherwife than 
might be equally done by a re- 
duction of the dofe. The bed 
method of abating its virulence, 
without diminith.ng its purgative 
virtue, feems to be by triturating 
it with gummy farinaceous fub- 
ftances, or the oily feeds, which, 
without making any alteration in 
the colocynth itfelf, prevent its 
refinous particles from cohering, 
and flicking upon the interlines, 
fo as to irritate, inflame, or cor- 
rode them. It is an ingredient 
in fome of the purgative pills, 
and the cathartic extracts of the 
ihops, particularly of the Extrac- 
tion colocynthidis compofitum, and 
Pilulce colocynthidis c urn aloe. 

COLOMBA \Lond. Ed.-] Ra- 
dix. 

Colomba : the root. 

The botanical characters of the 
vegetable from whence this root is 
obtained are not yet afcertained. 
It is brought from Colombo in 
Ceylon in the form of knobs, ha- 



ving a rough furface, and confid- 
ing of a cortical, woody, and 
medullary lamina. It has a dif- 
agreeably bitter tafle, an aroma- 
tic flavour ; is confiderably anti- 
feptic, and particularly effectual 
in correcting and preventing the 
putridity of bile. Abroad it is 
much ufed in difeafes attended 
with bilious fymptoms, particu- 
laily in cholera ; and is faid to be 
fometimes very eftectual in other 
cafes of vomiting. Some confi- 
der it as very ufeful in dyfpepfia. 
Half a drachm of the powder is 
given repeatedly in the day. 
Water is not fo compleat a men- 
(Iruum as fpirits, but to their 
united action it yields a flavoured 
extract in very confiderable quan- 
tity. . Its ufe in medicine has 
been particularly recommended to 
the attention of practitioners by 
Dr Percival of Mancheder in his. 
Experimental EfTays ; and it has 
in general been found to anfwer 
expectation : but it is not fo re- 
gularly imported as to admit of 
our fhops being fupplied with it of 
good quality ; and we frequently 
find it in a very decayed date. 

^CONSOLIDA [Suee.] Radix. 

Symphytum officinale Lin. 

Comfrey ; the root. 

This is a rough hairy plant, 
growing wild by river-fides and 
in watery places. The roots are 
large, black on the out-fide, white 
within, full of a vifcid glutinous 
juice, and of no particular tade. 
They agree in quality with the 
roots of althxa ; with this differ- 
ence, that mucilage of confolida is 
fomewhat dronger bodied. Many 
ridiculous hi (lories of the confoli- 
dating virtues oi this plant are re- 
lated by authors. At prefent it 
is fo link employed in practice in 
Britain, 

2 
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Britain, as to have no place in our ers, berries, and leaves, are laid 
pharmacopeias, to be poiibnous. 



CONTRAYERVA [Loud. 
Ed.-] Rack 

D;rj?::;:.i contrayerva Lin. 
Contrayerva ; the root. 
This is a knotty root, an inch or 
two long, and about half an inch 
thick, of a reddiih brown colour 
externally, and pale within : Ion;;, 
h, (lender fibres lhoot out 
from all fides of it ; thefe are ge- 
norally loaded with (mail round 
This root is of a peculiar 
kind of aromatic fmeil, and a 
fomewhat aftringent, warm, bit- 
terifii tafte, with a light and ivveet- 
kind of acrimony when long 
chewed ; the fibres have 
tafte or fmell ; the tuberous part 
.fore ihould be alone chofen. 
Contrayerva is one of the mil deft 
of thofe ruoftances called alexi- 
pharmacs ; it is indifputably a 
good and ufefnl diaphoretic, and 
may be fafely given in much lar- 
ger dofes than the common prac- 
tice is accuftorr.ed to exhibit it 
in. Its virtues are extracted 
both by water and reclined fpirit, 
and do not arife in evaporation 
with either; the fpirituous tin^- 
ture and extract tafte ftronger of 
the root than the aqueous ones. 

CONVALLARIA [£</.] Ra- 
dix. 

Convallaria Polygcnatum Lin. 

Solomon's feal ; the roots. 

The root ox this common plant 
contains a fweetilh mucilage, and 
has been ufed in form cf a poul- 
tice in inflammation ; but whe- 
ther this or any oilier is better 
than the common poultice of 
bread and milk is doubtful. A 
decoction of this root in milk 
has alfo been mentioned in certain 
cafes of haemorrhagy. The flow- 



COPAL \_Brun. ~\Refina. 

Rhus coballinum Lin. 

Copal. 

Copal, fuppofed by fome a mi- 
neral 1 lib ft ance, appears to be a 
obtained from large trees 
growing in New Spain. This 
refin is brought to us in irregular 
lumps, fome of which are tranlpa- 
rent, of a yellowiih or brown co- 
lour, others femitranfparcnt and 
whitifh. It has never come into 
ufe as a medicine; and is rarely 
met with in the lhops, but it is 
introduced into fome of the fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias, and may 
be considered as an article well de- 
frrving attention. 

CORALLINA [Brun.] 

Corallina officinalis Lin. 

Coraline, or fea mofs. 

This is a branched cretaceous 
fubftance of a white colour : It is 
the habitation and production of 
polypi, and grows on rocks, and 
fometimes on the fhells of fifties. It 
is celebrated as a vermifuge, but 
on what foundation is very doubt- 
ful : to the tafte it is entirely in- 
iipid, and probably operates only 
as an abforbent earth. 

CORALLIUM RUERUM 
lLond.~\ 

Ifis nob His Lin. 

Red coral. 

This is alfo a marine produc- 
tion, of the fame natuie with "he 
foregoing. It cannot reafonably 
be conlidered in any other light 
than as a mere abforbent ; as 
fuch it enters the officinal ci 
claw powder, and is fometim** 
in practice directed by itfelf j but 
it is fo little employed, and of 
fo lirtle activity, that the Edin- 
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burgh college have with propriety 
rejected k from their 

CORIANDRUM[iW.-&/.3 

Conundrum fdt'rovm Lm. 

Coriander ; the iced. 

Coriander is an umbelliferous CROCUS XLond. Ed. J Fhrtt, 

plant, differing from all the others /> /V? .^ 

of that clafs in producing Metrical •> * Cr „ Uf fathus Lin. 

feeds. ien frefli, have ^^..^ . the ftigmata . 



name to an official mixture, a 
powder, and potion, and is an 
ingredient in the chalk tro- 
It is employed alfo for 
extricating the volatile fait offal 
ammoniac. 



a ftrong difagreeable fmell, which 
improves by drying, and becomes 
fufficiently grateful ; they are re- - 
commended as carminative and 
ftomachic. They were formerly 
an ingredient in the officinal com- 
pound lime-water and electuary 
of bay-berries; but both thefe 
formula are now rejected. 

CORNUCEP.VI.SeeCERvus. 

CORTEX PERUVIAN US. 
See Cinchona. 

COTULA F CE T I D A 
[Bruu.~] Folia. 

Anthtms Cotula Lin. 

Mayweed, or wild chamomile. 

This plant is common among 
corn, and in wade places. In 
appearance it reiembles fome of 
the garden chamomiles, but is 
eafily d.iftinguifhable from them by 
its (hong fetid fcent. It is rarely or 
never ufed in the preient practice. 

CRETA {Lead fa,~\ 

Chalk. 

This is an earth foluble in vine- 
gar and the lighter acids, fo as 
to deftroy every fenfible mai 
their acidity. It is one of tile 
mod ufeful ol the abforbents, and 
is to be confidercd (imply as 
the afuingent virtues v 
attribute to it have no foundation, 
unlefs in fo far as the "earth I.? U- 
titrated with acid, with which it 
compofes a faline concrete m 
icilly fabadringent. It rives 



Thefe ftigmata, or fleffiy ca- 
pillaments growing at the end of 
the pidil of the flower, are care- 
fully picked and preifed together 
into cakes. 

There are three forts of faffron 
met with in the {hops, two of 
which are brought from abroad, 
the other is the produce of our 
own country ; this lalt is much 
fuperior to the two former, from 
which it may be diftinguifhed by 
its blades being broader. When 
in perfection it is of a fiery orange 
red colour, and yields a deep 
yellow tincture : it fhould be 
chofen frefh, not above a year 
old, in clofe cakes, neither dry,, 
nor yet very moid, tough and 
firm in tearing, of the fame co- 
lour within as without, and of a 
ftrong, acrid, diffufive fmell. 

Saffron is a very elegant and 

ufeful aromatic ; befides the vir- 

which it has in common with 

all the bodies or that clafs, it has 

that it remarkably 

ifes the fpirits, and. 

is defervedly accounted one of the 

: in large 

dofes, it is laid to occafion immo- 

ter, and the ill 1 1 fol- 

from the abufe of (pirituous 

liquors. This medicine is laid to 

ularly ferviceable in hy- 

fteftc depreffions, or ob ft ruction 

of the uterine fecretions, where 

;r atomatics, even thofe of 

the 
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the more generous kind, have 
little effect. Saffron imparts the 
whole of its virtue and colour to 
rectified fpirit, proof fpirit, wine, 
vinegar, and water : a tincture 
drawn with vinegar, lofes its co- 
lour in keeping : the watery and 
vinous tinctures are apt to grow 
four, and then lofe their colour 
alio : that made in pure fpirits 
keeps in perfection for many- 
years. Its officinal preparations 
are, a fpirituous tincture and ly- 
rup. It is an ingredient in fe- 
veral compofitions ; but of late 
years, the eftimation in which 
it was held as a medicine has been 
rather on the decline. Some 
experiments made by Dr Alex- 
ander fhew that it is much 
lefs powerful than was once ima- 
gined ; and it was lately given 
in the Edinburgh Infirmary by 
Dr Henry Cullen, even to the 
extent of half, an ounce a day, 
in feveral hyfteric cafes, with- 
out any ienfible effect whatever. 

CUBEBA \_Lond. EJ.~\ 

Piper Cubtba Lin. 

Cubebs. 

Cubebs are a fruit brought from 
the Eaft Indies. This fruit has 
a great refemblance to pepper. 
The principal difference diftin- 
guifhable by the eye, is that each 
cubeb is furnifhed with a long 
{lender ftalk whence they are called 
by fome piper caudatum. In aroma- 
tic warmth and pungency, cubebs 
are far inferior to pepper. They 
were formerly an ingredient in mi- 
thridate and theriaca; but they do 
not enter any of the fixed formulae 
of our pharmacopoeias. 

CUCUMIS AGRESTIS [Z,.] 

FruBus recens. 

Momordica Elaterlum Lin. 
Wild cucumber : the fruit. 



This plant, found wild in fo- 
reign countries, is with us cultivat- 
ed in gardens. Its principal bo- 
tanic difference from the common 
cucumber is the fmallneis of its 
fruit, which is no bigger than a 
Spanifh olive ; when ripe, it burfts 
on a flight touch, and fheds its 
feeds with violence, and hence was 
named by the Greeks elaterlum. 
This name is applied likewife to 
the fecula of the juice of the fruit, 
■the only preparation of the plant 
ufed in medicine. The juce, on 
ftanding, feparates into the fecula, 
which falls to the bottom, and a 
watery fluid which fwims above. 
The clear part may be decanted 
off, and the reft of the liquid 
drained off, bycotton threads hung 
over the fides of the velfel acting 
like fyphons. The fecula may 
be farther dried by the fun, or a 
flow heat ; and in this dry flate it 
has the name of elattrium. Ela- 
terium is a ftrong cathartic, and 
very often operates alio upwards. 
Two or three grains are accounted 
in mod cafes a large dofe. Simon 
Pauli relates fome inftances of its 
good effects in dropfies : but 
cautious practitioners ought not 
to have recourfe to it till after 
milder medicines have proved in- 
effectual ; to which caution we 
heartily fubferibe. Medicines, in- 
deed, which act with violence 
in a fmall dofe, generally require 
the utmoft fkill to manage them 
with any tolerable degree of fafety : 
to which may be added, that the 
various manners of making thefe 
kinds of preparations, as practifed 
by different hands, mult needs 
vary their power. Of late, the ela- 
terium has not been unfrequent- 
ly employed in obftrnatc cafes of 
dropfy with fiiccefs ; and when 
exhibited in dofes of only half a 
grain, repeated at fhbrt intervals 

till 
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till its operation commences, it 
is in general fufficiently moderate 
in its effects. 

CUMINUM \_Lond. Ed. ] Se- 
men. 

Cum'inum Cyminum Lin. 

Cummin ; the feed. 

The cummin is in umbelliferous 
plant, in appear ince refembling 
fennel, but much fmaller. The 
feeds ufed in Br tain are brought 
chiefly from Sicily and Malta. 
Cummin feeds h.ive a bitterifh 
warm tafte, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, not of the moft 
agreeable kind. An effential oil 
is obtained from them by diftil- 
lation, in which their activity is 
concentrated; and they are not 
unfrequently ufed externally, giv- 
ing a name both to a plafter and 
cataplafm. 

CUPRUM lLond."\ JErugo 
VUrloIum caru/ciim, \_Ed.~\Cuprum 
•oitriolatum. 

Copper. 

Copper is one of the metals 
often ufed for different purpofes 
in arts; and is found both in Bri- 
tain, and in moft other countries 
of Europe. It has never been ufed 
as a medicine in its proper metallic 
form ; but it is readily ailed on 
by all faline fubftances, both by 
acids, alkalies, and neutrals ; and 
it is even corroded by moifture. 

Moft of thefe preparations of 
copper are violently emetic, and 
therefore very rarely exhibited in- 
ternally. Some have ventured on 
a folution of a grain or two of the 
metal in vegetable acids, and ob- 
ferve, that it acts, almoft as foon as 
received into the ftomach, fo as to 
be of great ufe for occafioning poi- 
fonous fubftances that have been 
iwallowed, to be immediately 
thrown up again. Boerhaave re- 



commends a faturated folution of 
this metal in volatile alkali as a 
medicine of great fervice in dis- 
orders proceeding from an acid, 
weak, cold, phlegmatic caufe ; if 
three drops of this tindture be taken 
every morning with a glafs of 
mead, and the dofe doubled every 
day to twenty-four drops, it proves, 
he fays, aperient, attenuating, 
warming, and diuretic; he allures 
us, that by this means he cured a 
confirmed afcites, and that the 
urine run out as from an open 
pipe ; but at the fame time he 
acknowledges, that in other cafes 
it failed him. He likevvife re- 
commends other preparations of 
copper, as of wonderful efficacy in 
certain kinds of ill habits, weak- 
nefs of the ftomach, &c. but we 
cannot think the internal ufe of 
this metal advifeable in ordinary 
cafes, which can be combated by 
other means. Phyficians in gene- 
ral feem to be agreed, that it has 
really a virulent quality ; and 
too many examples are met with, 
of fatal confequences enfuing from 
eating food, which had been dreft 
in copper veiTels not well cleanfed 
from the ruft which they had con- 
tracted by lying in the air. 

Great care ought to be taken 
that acid liquors, or even water, 
defigned for internal ufe, be not 
fuffered to ftand long in veflels 
made of copper ; otherwife they 
will dilTolve fo much of this metal 
as will give them difigreeable 
qualities. Hence in diitiilation 
of fimple waters with copper (tills, 
the laft runnings, which are mani- 
feftly acid, have frequently proved 
emetic. It is remarkable, that 
while weak acid liquors are kept 
boiling in copper velfels, they do 
not feem to diffolve any of the 
metal ; but if fuffered to remain 
in them for the fame length of 

ti me 
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CURSUTA [£./. ] Radix. 

purpurea Lin. 
Curfuta; ihe root, 
the foreign root fold under this 
name was introduced into the lad 
edition but one of the Edinbi 
pharmacopoeia. It is now believ- 
ed, that what has had the r 
is the root of the pu 
gentian : but what is ufually fold 
l title in onr Ihops can- 

or other fenfible qualities, bediftin- 
guifhed from the common gentian, 
the root of the lutea, af- 

terwards to be mentioned. And 
as far as the medical properties of 
the curfuta have been afcertai 
they are precifely the fame with' 
; of gentian. See Genti'Ana. 

CYDONIAMALUS [Zoti/.] 
FrucJusjfemen. 

Pyrus, Cydonia Lin. 
The quince ; its fruit and fe 
Quinces have a very auftere 
acid tafte : taken in fmall quantity 
they arc fuppofed to reftrain vo- 

ngandalvine fluxes; and n 
liberally to locfen the belly. The 
feeds abound with a mucilaginous 
fubftance of no particular tafte, 
which they readily impart to 
watery liquors: an ounce will 
render three pints of watef thick 
and ropy like the v. hite of an egg. 
A mucilage of the feeds is kept 
in the (hops 

CYNOGLOSSU3 [5«m.] 
Ra 

Hound's tonguejthe root. 
The leaves of this plant are 
thought to referable a ding's 



time without boiling, they become 
highly impregnated with the cop- 
per. Hence the confectioners, 
by fkiliul management, prepare 
the moft acid fyrups in copper vef- 
feh, without giving them any ill 

taile from the metal. But afch 

< j 

copper be thus dangerous, fi 
preparations of it are in cci. 
cafes ufed with great ad van I 
both externally ana internally. 

The chief preparations of cop- 
per are, the blue vitriol, verd 
and cuprum atmmiacum ; but the 
London college have given a place 
only to the two former. The blue 
vitriol is recommended by fome as 
an ufeful emetic, particularly in 
cafes of incipient phthifls with a 
view of refolv ng tubercles. Tt is 
fometimes employed as an aftrin- 
gent and efcharotic ; and verdegris 
is ufed in form of ointment in cer- 
tain ulceiations, in cafes of 
capitis and the like. The cuprum 
ammoniacum, though it has no place 
in tha pharmacopoeia of the Lon- 
don college, is a very active and 
powerful medicine ; and has pro- 
duced a perfect cure in fome in- 
stances of epilepfy. 

CURCUMA [Land. Ed. ] Ra- 
dix. 

Curcuma hnga Lin. ' 

Turmeric ; the root. 

Turmeric is a root brought 
from the Eaft Indies, where it is 
ufed not only in medicine, but for 
colouring and feafoning food, as 
rice. It is internally of a deep lively 
yellow or fafron colour, wh 
readily imparts to watery liquors. 
It has an agreeable, weak fmell, 
and fomewhat warm 

tafie. Turmeric is efteemed ape- to; hence its name 



rent and emmenagogue, and cf 
lingular efficacy in the jaundice. 
It tinges the urine of a faffron 
colour. 

4 



are ( 

it grows wild in fhady lanes. The 

roots have a rank dif'.greeable 

imcll, and rough bh tenth tafte, 

covered 
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covered with a glutinous fweet- 
nefs. The vii tues of this root are 
very doubtful: it is generally fup- 
pofed to be narcotic, and by fome 
to be virulently lb : others declare, 
that it has no virtue of this kind, 
and conuderit as .\mere glutinous 
aftringent. The piefent practice 
takes no notice of it. 

CYNOSBATUS [£«*/.] Fruc- 
tus. 

Rofa canina Lin. 

Dog r. fe ; the fruit called hips. 

This bufh crows wild in hedges 
throughout England. The flowers 
have a pleafant fmell; but fo 
weak, that Parkinfon and others 
have named the plant Rofa fylvef- 
tris inodora : a water di Hilled 
from them ffnells agreeably. The 
fruit or hips contain a fourifh 
fweetifh pulp ; with a rough prick- 
ly matter inclofing the feeds, from 
which the pulp ought to be care- 
fully feparated before it be taken 
internally : the Wirlemberg col- 
lege obferves, that from a neglect 
of this caution, the pulp of hips 
fometirnes occafions a pruritus and 
uneaunefs about the anus ; and 
the conferve of it has been known 
to excite violent vomiting. The 
conferve is the only officinal pre- 
paration of this fruit. As it is 
not fuppofed to poffefs any parti- 
cular medical virtue, but is merely 
ufed to give form to other articles, 
the Edinburgh college have omit- 
ted it. 

CYPERUS lBrutt.2 Radix. 

Cyperus longus Lin. 

Cyperus ; the root. 

This is a plant of the grafs 
kind ; it is fometirnes found wild, 
inmarlhy places in England; the 
roots are generally bi ought to us 
from Italy. This root is long, 
Sender, crocked, and full of knots; 



outwardly of a dark brown, or 
black : ih colour, inwardly whitilh; 
of an aromatic fmell, and an a- 
greeable warm tafte : boh the 
ufte and fmell are improved by 
moderate exficcation. Cyperus 
is accounted a good ftomachic and 
carminative, but is at prefent very 
little regarded. 

DACTYLUS [5ra«.] Fruclut. 

Pbanix daily! fera Lin. 

The date; the fruit. 

Dates are imported imo Britain 
in the ftate of a half-di icd fruit, 
about the ihape of an acorn, but 
generally larger, confuting of a 
fweet pulpy part, and a hard 
ftone : the beft are brought from 
Tunis. They were formerly ufed 
in pectoral decoctions ; and fup- 
pofed, befiies their emollient and 
incraffiting virtue, to have a {light 
aftringency. 

DAUCUS CRETICUS 

\_Brun.~\ Semen. 

Athamanta crelenjis Lin. 

Candy carrot; the feeds. 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
growing wild in the Levant and. 
the warmer parts of Europe. The 
feeds, which are brought from 
Crete, have a warm biting tafte, 
and an agree ,-ible aromatic fmell. 
They are carminative, and faid to 
be diuretic, but are at prefent 
little ufed. 

DAUCUS SYLVESTRIS 
\_Lond. Ed~] Semen. 

Daucus Carota Lin. 

Wild carrot ; the feed. 

This is common in pafture 
grounds and fallow fields through- 
out England. The feeds polTefs 
the virtues of thofe of the daucus 
creticuf, in an inferior degree; 
and have often fupplicd their place 
in the fhop?, and been themfelves 
U fupplied 
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fupplied by the feeds of the garden quantity of an excellent cffential 

carrot ; thefe lad are in warmth oil. But they have now no place 

and flavour the weakeft of the either in the London or Edin- 

three. burgh pharmacopoeias. 



' DENS LEONIS. See Tarax- 

acum. 

DICTAMNUS ALBUS 
[Ed.J Radix. 

Di&amnus alius Lin. 

White or baftard dittany ; the 
root, 

Thi; plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts cf France, 
Italy, and Germany. From 
thence the cortical part cf the 
root, in a dry ftate, rolled up in 
little quill?, is fometimes brought 
to us. It is of a white colour, 
of a weak not very agreeable 
fmell, and of a durable bitter and 
flfghtly pungent tafte. It has been 
recommended as an alexipharmac, 
a tonic, and an anthelmintic ; 
bat it is very feldom ufed, and 
has no place in the London phar- 
macopoeia. 

DICTAMWUS CRETICUS 

\_Succ.~\ Folia. 

Origanum DiElamnus Lin. 

. Dittany of Crete ; the leaves. 

This is a kind of origanum faid 
to grow plentifully in the ifland of 
Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 
Morea: it has been founl hardy 
enough to bear the ordinary win- 
ters of our own clima'e. The 
leaves, which are the only part in 
life with us, come from Italy. 
The belt fort are well covered 
over with a thick white down, 
an J now and then intermixed with 
purplilh flowers. In fmell and 
tafte, they fomewhat refemble' 
lemon thyme; but have mere of 
an aromatic flavour, as well as a 
greater degree of pungency ; when 
irefh, they y ; eld a considerable 



DIGITALIS [Lond. Ed.-] 

Herba. 

Digitalis purpurea Lin. 

Fox-glove ; the plant. 

This grows wild in woods, and 
on uncultivated heaths : the ele- 
gant appearance of its purple 
flowers (which hang in fpikes a- 
long one fide of the (talk) has 
gained it a place in fome of our 
gardens. The leaves have been 
ftrongly recommended, externally, 
againft fcrophulous tumours ; and 
likewife internally, in epileptic 
diforders : what fervice they may 
be capable of doing in thefe cafes 
is not afcertained by accurate ex- 
periment. Several examples are 
mentioned by medical writers of 
their occafioning violent vomiting, 
hypercatharfis, and difordering 
the whole constitution ; infomuch 
that Boerhaave accounts them 
poifonous. The tafte of them is 
bitter, and very naufeous. 

Digitalis, however, has lately 
been employed with great fuccefs 
in other difeafes. A treatife was 
publiflicd a few years fince by Dr 
Withering, profefTedly on the fiib- 
ject of its life in medicine, which 
contains many important and ufe- 
ful obfervations. 

An infufion of two drachms of 
the leaf in a pint of water, given 
in half ounce defes every two hours 
till it begin to puke or purge, is 
recommended in dropfy, particu- 
larly that of the bread. It is faid 
to have produced an evacuation of 
water ib copious and fudden, in 
afcites, by ftool and urine, that 
the comprefllon of bandages was 
found neceiTary. The plentiful 
ufe of diluents is ordered during 

its 
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its operation. This remedy, how- 
ever, is inadmiflible in weakly 
patients. Befides being given 
in infufion, it has alfo been em- 
ployed in fubdance. And when 
taken at bed time to the extent of 
one, two, or three grains of the 
dried powder, it often in a fhort 
lime operates as a very powerful 
diuretic, without producing any 
other evacuation. Even this quan- 
tity, however, will fometimes ex- 
cite very fevere vomiting, and 
that too occurring unexpectedly. 
During its operation it has a 
very remarkable influence in ren- 
dering the pulfe flower ; and it 
frequently excites very confide- 
rable vertigo, and an affection of 
virion. 

Befides dropfy, the digitalis has 
of late alfo been employed in fome 
inftances of hasmoptyfis, of phthi- 
fis, and of mania, with apparent 
good effects. But its ufe in thefe 
difeafes is much lefs common than 
in dropfy. 

DOLICHOS lEd.] Puba le- 
guminis rigi.!a. 

Dolichos prur'uns Lin. 

Cowhage j the rigid down of 
the pod. 

The dolichos is a plant growing 
in great abundance in warm cli- 
mates particularly in the Weft 
India iflands ; and there it is very 
troublefome to cattle and other 
domeftic animals. For on account 
of the fpiculse of the feed bag, it 
excites, when touched, a very 
uneafy itching. Thefe fpiculce 
have been long ufed in South A- 
merica, in cafes of worms ; and 
have of late been frequently em- 
ployed in Britain. The fplculx 
of one pod mixed with fyrup or 
molaffes, and taken in the mora- 
ine falling, is a dofe for an adult, 

U 



The worms are faid to appear 
with the fecond or third dofe,; and 
by means of a purge in fome cafes 
the (tools are faid to have con- 
fided almoft entirely of worms. 
Thofe who have ufed .it mod, 
particularly Dr. Bancroft and Dr 
Cochrane, affirm that they have 
never ieen any inconvenience re- 
fulting from the internal ufe of ir, 
notwithstanding the great uneafi- 
nefs it occafions on the flighted 
touch to any part of the fur- 
face. 

DORONICUM GERMANI- 
CUM. See Arnica. 

DULCAMARA [£</.] Sti- 

p'lLs. 

Solatium Dulcamara Lin. 

Bitter-fweet, or woody night- 
fhade ; the ftalks. 

This plant grows wild in moid 
hedges, and climbs on the bufhes 
with woody brittle ftalks. The 
tade of the twigs and roots, as the 
name of the plant expreffes, is 
both bitter and fweet : the bitter- 
nefs being firft perceived, and the 
fweetnefs afterwards. The dul- 
camara was formerly much efteem- 
ed as a powerful medicine. It is 
in general faid to occafion fome 
conliderable evacuation by fweat, 
urine, or ftool, particularly the 
latter. It has been recommended 
as a difcutient and refolvent me- 
dicine ; and it has been faid to be 
attended with good effects in ob- 
dinate cutaneous difeafes of the 
herpetic kind. It has alfo been 
ufed, and fometimes with advan- 
tage, in cafes of rheumatifm, 
jaundice, and obdructed mendru- 
ation. It has principally been 
employed under the form of wa- 
tery infufion, fometimes under that 
of extract. 
2 EBULUS 
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EBULUS [oW.] Radix, fo- 
lia bacca:. 

Sambucus Ebulus Lin. 

Dwarf elder ; the root, leaves, 
and berries. 

This plant grows wild in fome 
cou >ties of England; but about 
London it is rarely met with, un- 
lefs in gardens ; the eye diftin- 
guifhes little difference between 
it and the tlder tree except in the 
fize ; the elder being a pretty 
large tree, and the dwarf elder 
only an herb three or four feet 
high. The leaves, ro ts, and 
bark of ebulus have a naufeous, 
fharp, bitter talle, and a kind of 
acrid ungrateful fmell : they are 
all ilrong cathartics, and as fuch 
are recommended in dropfies, and 
other cafes where medicines of 
that kind are indicated. The 
bark of the root is faid to be 
ftrongat; the leaves the weakeft. 
But they are both too draflir me- 
dicines for general ufe : they 
fometimes evacuate violently np- 
wards almoft always naufeate the 
ftomach, and o.calion great un- 
eafinefs of the bowels. Ey boil- 
ing, they become like other draf- 
Xics, milder, and more life in 
operation. Femelius relates, that 
by long codtion they entirely lofe 
their purgative virtue. The ber- 
ries of this plant are likewife pur- 
gative, but lefs virulent than the 
other parts. A rob prepared 
from them may be given, even to 
the quantity of an ounce, as a ca- 
thartic ; and in fmaller ones as an 
aperient and deobitruent in chro- 
nic diicrders : with this laft in- 
tention, it is faid by Haller to 
be frequently ufed in Switzerland, 
in the dofe of a drachm. 

ELATERIUM. SeeCucuMis 
Agrestis. 



ELEMI ILottJ."] Rfftna. 

Amyris e/emifcra Lin. 

Gum elemi. 

This is a re<in brought from the 
Spanifh Well Indies, and fome- 
times from the Eatt-Indies, in long 
roundilh cakes, generally wrap- 
ped up in flag leaves. The belt 
fort is loft ilh, fomewhat tranfpa- 
rent, of a pale whitifh yellow co- 
lour, inclining a little to green, 
of a ftror.g, not unpleafant, fmell. 
It almoft totally < .iilblves in pure 
fpirit, and fends over fome part 
of its fragrance along with this 
menftruum in diftillation : diltil- 
led with water, it yields a con. 
fiderable quantity of pale colour- 
ed, thin, fragrant elTential oil. 
This relin gives name to one of 
the officinal ointments, and it is 
at prefent fcarcely any otherwife 
tiled ; though it is certainly pre- 
ferable for internal purpofes to 
fome others which are held in 
greater efteem. 

ELEUTHERIA. See Cas- 

CARILLA. 

ENDIVIA [Brun.] Semen. 

Cichoreum Endivia Lin. 

Endive; the feed. 

Endive is raifed in gardens for 
culinary ufe. It is a gentle cool- 
er and aperient, nearly of the 
fame quality with the cichoreum. 

ENUL A. CAMPANA [Lond.l 
Radix: 

HELENIUM [Ed.] Radix. 

Inula Hcl nium Lin. 

Elecampane ; the root. 

This is a very large downy 
plant, fometimes found wild in 
moift rich foils. The root, efpe- 
cially when dry, has an agreeable 
aromatic fmell ; its tafte, on firft 
chewing, is glutinous, and as it 
were fomewhat rancid ; in a little 
time it difcovers an aromatic bit- 
ternefs, 
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ternefs, which by degrees be- 
comes confiderably acrid and pun- 
gent. Elecampane root is prin- 
cipally recommended for promot- 
ing expectoration in humoral afth- 
mas and coughs : liberally taken, 
it is faid to excite urine, and loofen 
the belly. In fume parts of 
Germany, large quantities of this 
root are candied, and ufed as a 
ftomachic, for ftrengthering the 
tone of the viicera in general. 
Spirituous liquors extract its vir- 
tues in greater perfection than 
watery ones: the former fcarce- 
ly elevate any thing in diftilia- 
tion ; with the latter an efiential 
oil arifes, which concretes into 
white flakes : this poifeiTes at firft 
the flavour of the elecampane, 
but is very apt to lofe it in keep- 
ing. An extract made with water 
poilefles the bit ternefs and pun- 
gency of the root, but in a lefs 
degree than one made with fpirit. 

ERUCA lBrun.-\ Semen. 

Braffica Eruca Lin. 

Rocket ; the feeds. 

This was formerly much cul- 
tivated in gardens for medicinal 
ufe, and for faluds ; but is at 
prefent lefs common. In appear- 
ance, it reftmbles muftard ; but 
is eafily diftinguifhable by the 
fmoothnefs of its leaves, and its 
difagreeable fin ell. The feeds 
have a pungent tafte, of the muf- 
tard kind, but weaker: they have 
leng been celebrated as aphrodi- 
fiacs ; and may, pn.bably, have 
in fume cafes a tirle to this vir- 
tue, in common with other acrid 
plants. 

ERYNGIUM [Xoik/.] Radix. 
Eryngium maritimum Lin. 
Eryngo ; the root. 
This plant grows plentifully on 
fome of our fandy and gravelly 



(hores : the roots are flender, and 
very long ; of a pleafant fweetilh 
tafte, which on chewing them for 
fome time, is followed by a light 
degree of aromatic warmth and 
acrimony. They are accounted 
aperient and diuretic, and have 
alio been celebrated as aphrodi- 
fiac ; their virtues, however, are 
too weak to admit them under the 
head of medicines. 

EUPATORIUM {Brun.1 

Herha. 

Eupatorium cannab'inum Lin. 

Hemp agrimony ; the plant. 

This plant is found wild by the 
fides of rivers and ditches. It has 
an acrid fmell, and a very bitter 
tafte, with a confiderable (hare of 
pungency. The leaves are much 
recommended for ftrengthening 
the tone of the vifcera, and as 
an aperient ; and are faid to have 
excellent efFecls in the drrpfy, 
jaundice, cachexies, and fcorbutic 
diforders. Boeihaave informs us, 
that this is the common medicin.- 
of the turf-diggers in Holland, 
againft fcurvies, fk ul ulcers, and 
fuellings in the feet, to which they 
are fubjeft. The root of this 
plant is faid to operate as a ftrong 
cathartic : but it is not ufed in 
Britain, and has no place in our 
pharmacopoeias. 

EUPHORBIUM [ Saee. ] Gum- 
mi reftna. 

Euphorbia ojficinarum Lin. 

Euphorbium. 

This gummi refmous fubftancc 
is a fpontaneous exudation from a 
large oriental tree. It is brought 
to us immediately from Barbary, 
in drops of an irregular form ; 
fome of which on being broken 
are found to contain little thorns, 
fmall twig?, flowers, and other 
vegetable matters; others are 
hollo w, 
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hollow, without any thing in their 
cavity : the tears in general are 
of a pale yellow colour externally, 
but fomewhat white within : they 
break eahly between the fingers. 
Lightlyapplied to the tongue, they 
affect it with a very (harp biting 
tafte ; and, on being held for fome- 
time in the mouth, they prove 
vehemently acrimonious, inflaming 
and exulcerating the fau< es, &c. 
Euphorbium is extremely trouble - 
fome to pulverife ; the finer part 
of the powder, which flies off, af- 
fecting the head in a violent man- 
ner. The acrimony of this fub- 
ftance is fo great as to render it 
unfit for any internal ufe : feve- 
ral correfloib have been contrived 
to abate its virulence ; but the 
bed of tbem are not to be ti tilt- 
ed : and as there feems to be no 
real occafion for it, unlefs for 
fome external purpofes, we think, 
with Hoffman and others, that it 
ought to be expunged from the 
catalogue of internal medicines. 
And accordingly it has now no 
place in the London or Edinburgh 
pharmaeopceias ; but is ft ill retain- 
ed in molt of the foreign ones, 
and is fometimes ufedas a fternu- 
tatory. 

EUPHRASIA [_Brvn.~\ Folia. 

Euphrafta ojfictnarum Lin. 

Eye-bright; the leaves. 

This is a very low plant, grow- 
ing wild in moift fields. It was 
formeily celebrated as an oph- 
thalmic, both taken internally and 
applied externally. Hildanus fays, 
he has known old men of feventy, 
who had loft their fight, recover 
it again by the ufe of this herb: 
later practitioners, however, have 
not been fo happy as u obferve 
any fuch good effects from it. 
At prefent it is totally, and not 
unjuftly, difregarded. 



FABA "[#*//.] Semen. 

V'tc'ia Faba Lin. 

Beans ; the feed. 

Beans are of greater ufe for cu- 
linary than medical purpofes; they 
are a ftrong flatulent food, fuffi- 
ciently nutritious, but not eafy of 
digeftion, efpecially when grown 
old. A water diftilled from the 
flowers has b_en celebrated as a 
cofmetic, and it ill retains its cha- 
racter among fome female artifts. 

FERRUM \_Lond. Edin.] 

Limatura, Squama, Rubigo, Lim- 
atura Saccharata vulgo Mars Sac- 
charatus ; Ferritin vitriolatum. 

Iron. 

Iron cemented with animal or 
vegetable coal, forms fteel. 

Steel is accounted lefs proper 
for medicinal ufe than the fofter 
iron, as being more difficultly . cled 
on by the animal-juices and the 
-common menltrua : iron diflblvei 
readily in all acids, and rufts freely 
in the air, efpecially if occafionally 
moiftened with water; fteel re- 
quires a longer time for its filia- 
tion, and does not ruft fo eafily. 

The general virtues of thefe me- 
tals, and feveral preparations of 
them, are, to conftringe the fibres, 
to quicken the circulation, to pro- 
mote deficient fecretions.and at the 
fame time reprefs inoidinate dis- 
charges into the inteftinal tube. 
By the uk of them, the pulfe is 
very fenfibly raifed ; the colour 
cf the face, though pale before, 
changes to a florid red ; the alvine, 
urinary and cuticular excretion', 
are increafed. Nidorous eruptions, 
and the feces voided being of a 
black colour, are marks cf the 
medicine taking due effect. 

An aperient virtue is ufually at- 
tributed to fome of the prepara- 
tions of iron, and an aftringent to 
ethers j but in reality, they all pro- 
duce 
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duce the effects both of aperients 
and aftringents, and feem to differ 
only in degree. Thofe diftin- 
guifhed by the name of aftringent 
fometimes occafion a very copious 
discharge of urine, or a diarrhoea; 
while thofe called aperient fre- 
quently ftnp thefe evacuations. 

Where either preternatural dif- 
charge, or fuppreffion of natural 
fecrctions,proceedsfrom a languor, 
this metal, will fupprefs the flux, or 
remove the fuppreffion; but where 
the circulation is already too quick, 
and the folids too tenie and rigid, 
or where there is any ftricture or 
fpafmodic contraction of the vef- 
fels ; iron, and all the preparations 
of it will aggravate the fymptoms. 

Though the different prepara- 
tions of iron act all in the fame 
manner, yet they are not equally 
proper in all conftitutioBs. Where 
acidities abound in the firft paf- 
fages, the crude filings, reduced 
into a fine powder, prove more 
ferviceable than the moft elaborate 
preparation of them. On the 
other hand, where there is "no 
acid in the primae viae, the me- 
tal ought to be diiTolved in fome 
faline menftruum ; hence a folu- 
tion of iron in acid liquors has in 
many cafes excellent effects, where, 
as Bcerhaave obferves, the more 
indigeftible preparations, as the 
calces made by fire, have fcarcely 
any effect at all. If alkalefcent 
juices be lodged in the (lomach, 
this metal, though given in a 
liquid form, proves at lea ft ufelefs; 
for here the acid folvent is abforh- 
ed by the alkaline matters which 
it meets with in the body, fo as 
to leave the iron reduced to an 
inactive calx. 

Chalybeate medicines are like- 
wife fuppofed to differ, independ- 
ently .of differences in the con- 
ftitution, according to the. nature 



of the acid united with the metal: 
vegetable acids fuperadd a deter- 
gency, and aperient virtue ; com- 
bined with the vitriolic, it acts in 
the firft paffages as a powerful 
aperient; while the nitrous renders 
it extremely ftyptic, and the mu- 
rat'C Mill more fo. The different 
preparations of iron will be mora 
particularly mentioned afterwards. 

Iron is the only metal which 
fecms naturally friendly to the 
animal body. 

Its chief preparations are the 
prepared filings and ruft, the tinc- 
ture, the fait, and the martial 
flowers, or ferrum amotiiatak; 
and thefe are nfed principally in 
cafes of vveaknefs and relaxation, 
whether attended with morbid 
difcharges, or morbid fuppref- 
fions. 

FILIX [Load. Ed.] Radix. 

Polypodiwn Filix mas Lin. 

Common male fern ; the root. 

Several fpecies of the fern root 
had formerly a place in the materia 
medica, and the prefent article 
feems to have been employed at 
lead as early as the days of Diof- 
corides, for the purpole for which 
it is now ufed in medicine. It 
was however entirely neglected, 
till f>me years ago, a remedy 
employed by Madame Noufcr 
of Switzerland for the cure of 
the tenia, claimed the attention 
of the piactitioners of Fiance. 
Her fecret, after being fried at 
Paris tinder the direction of fome 
of the moft eminent phyficians, 
was purchafed by the French kijig, 
and afterwards puMifhed. Since 
that time, the filix mas has been 
introduced into the pharmacopoeias 
both of the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. 

Tl:c filix mas is a vcgeta&'e 

growing in gr at abundance in 

almoil 
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almoft every part of Btitain where 
the ground is not cultivated. The 
greateft part of the Toot lies hori- 
zontally, and has a number of ap- 
pendages pliced clofe to each 
ether in a vertical direction, while 
a number of fma:l fibres ftrike 
downwards. Tie large root to- 
gether with its appendages, are to 
be referved for ufe. The two 
ends, however, are to be cut off, the 
one being too old and fpongy, the 
other too new and green. 

This root under the form of 
powder, is found to be a very ef- 
fectual cure for the ttcnia lata, or 
tape-worm. It fometimes alio, 
although not with equal certainty, 
facceeds in the removal of the taenia 
cucurbitina, or gcurd-worm. 

Two or three drachms of the 
powder are taken in the morning, 
no fupper having been taken tha 
night before. It generally creates 
a flight (icknefs. A brifk ca- 
thartic with calomel is given a few 
hours a'ter, which fometimes 
brings off the taenia entire ; if not, 
the lame courfe mult, be followed 
at due intervals. 

After being long kept in the 
fhops, its activity is much diminifh- 
ed. It ought therefore to be ufed 
as foon as it is taken out of the 
ground, being brought to a ftate 
fit for reducing it to powder by 
drying it before the fire. 

FLAMULA JOVIS [£</.] 

Folia, flares. 

Clematis recla Lin. 

Upright virgin's bower ; the 
leaves and Mowers. 

This article is introduced into 
but lew of the modern pharmaco 
pceiaj, and has never been much 
employed in Britain. As well as 
many other active articles, fuppofed 
td be of a poifonous nature, it was 
! time ago recemme .dedtothe 



attention of practitioners by Dr 
Stoerk of Vienna. 

Its leaves and flowers are {o acrid 
as to blifter. Dr'Stoerk recom- 
mends it in venereal, cancerous 
and other cutaneous affections, in 
thofe headachs, pains of the bones, 
and waitings of the habit, the con- 
fluences of lues venerea. Exter- 
nally the powder is fprinkled on 
the ulcers ; the forms for internal 
ufe are the infufion and extract. 

FCENICULUM DULCE 
\_Loncl J S. men. \_Edin ~\ Semen, 
Radix. 

Anethum Fceniculum Lin. 

Sweet fennel ; the feeds and 
root. 

The feeds of fennel have an aro- 
matic fmell, and a moderately 
warm, pungent tafte, and a confi- 
derable degree of fweetnefs. A 
fimple water is prepared from them 
in the fhops ; they are ingredients 
in the compound fpiiit of juniper, 
and fome other officinal compofi- 
tions. 

The root is far lefs warm, but 
has more of a fweetifh tafte, than 
the feeds : Boerhaave fays, that 
this root agrees in tafte, fmell, and 
medical qualities, with the cele- 
brated ginjeng of the Chinefe ; from 
which, however, it appears to be 
very confiderably different. 

The leaves of fennel are weaker 
than either the roots or feeds, and 
have very rarely been employed 
for any medicinal ufe. 

FCENUM GRiECUM {Land. 
Ed.~] Semen. 

Trigondla Fcenum-gracwn Lin. 

Fenugreek ; the feed. 

This plant is cultivated chiefly 
in the fouthern parts of France, 
Germany, and Italy ; from whence 
the feeds are brought to us. They 
are of a yellowifh colour, a rhom- 
boidal figure, a difagreeable ftrong 

fmell 
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fmell, and a mucilaginous tafte. 
Their principal ufe is in cataplafms, 
fomentations, and the like, and in 
emollient glyftcrs. They entered 
the oleum e mucilaginibus of the 
(hops; to which they communicate 
a confiderable (hare of their fmell. 
But this formula is now rejected. 

FORMICA CUM ACERVO 
[_Suec~] 

Formica rufa Lin. 

Ants. 

Thefe infects are at prefent not 
employed by us in medicine, 



likewife as aperients, in fuppref" 
fion of urine, obftructions of the 
vifcera, in the jaundice, &c. The 
fruit is in general very grateful 
both to the palate and ftomach : 
like other frui's of the dulco-acid 
kind, they abate heat, quench 
thirft, lcofen the belly, and pro- 
mote urine ; but do not afford 
much nourishment. GeoiTroy ob- 
ferves, that the urine of thofe who 
eat liberally of this fruit, becomes 
impregnated with its fragr. nt 
fmell. 



FRAXINELLA, fee Die 

TAMNUS ALBUS. 



though formerly much celebrated 

for aphrodifiac virtues. They 

enter the aqua magnanimitatis , and 

other competitions of foreign 

difpenfatories. Thefe animals con- jemen. 

tain a truly acid juice, which they Fraxinus excelfior Lin. 

fhed in fmall drops on being ir 



FRAXINUS [Spec.] Cortex et 



The afh-tree; its bark and feeds. 

The bark of this tree is mode- 
rately aftringent, and as fuch has 
fometimes been ufed. It has alf > 
been propofed as a fubftitute for 
the Peruvian bark in the cure of 
intcrmittents; but its efficacy is rot 
confirmed by experience. The 
feeds, which are fomewhat acrid, 
have been employed as aperients. 
There are fo many other medi- 
cines more agreeable, and mora 
efficacious for thefe intentions, 
that all the parts of the afli-tree 
have long been neglected. 

FULIGO LIGNI [£<//«.] 

Wood foot. 

This concrete is of a finning 
black colour, a difagreeable fmell, 
and an acrid, bitter, naufeous tafte. 
Its chief ufe is in hyfteric and 
other nervous cafes, in which it is 
fometimes given in conjunction 
with the fetid gums. Its virtues 
are extracted both by watery and 
fpirituous liquors ; each of which, 
if the foot be of a good kind, dif- 
iu hsemorrhagies and fluxes ; and folve about one lixth. Soot is laid 

X . to 



ritated ; by infufing a quantity of 
live and vigorous ants in water, an 
acid liquor is obtained nearly as 
ftrong as good vinegar. Neumann 
obferves, that on diflilling them 
cither with water or pure fpirit, 
a clear limpid oil arifes, which has 
fcarcely any tafte, or at leaft is 
not hot or pungent like the eil'en- 
tial oils of vegetables. 

In fome of the foreign pharma- 
copoeias, they are the balls of an 
oleum formic at um, a fpirit us for mi- 
carum, and a fpiritus formicarutu 
acid us . 

FRAG A \_Succ.~] FruSus mens, 
folia. 

Frag aria •aefcu Lin. 

Strawberry ; its leaves and fruit. 

The leaves are fomewhat ftyptic 
and bitterifh ; and hence may be 
of fervice in debility and laxity of 
the vifcera ; and immoderate fe- 
cretions, or a fupprefTicn of the 
natural evacuations, depending 
thereon : they are recommended 
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to differ greatly in quality accord- 
ing to the wood from which it is 
produced : the more r'efinous the 
wood, the m re the foot abounds 
with b;tter c ily matter. On che- 
mical analytis, it yields volatile 
and fixed alkali, empyreumatic 
oil, and earth. 

FUMARIA [Ed.~\ Folia. 

Famaria officinalis Lin. 

Fumitory ; the leaves. 

This is a common weed in fhady 
cultivated grounds, producing 
fpikes of purpliili flowers. It is 
very juicy, of a bitter tafte, with- 
out any remarkable fmel!. The 
medical effects of this herb are, 
to ftrengthen the tone of the 
bowels, gently loofen the belly 
and promote the urinary and other 
fecretions. It is principally re- 
commended in melancholic, fcor- 
butic, and cutaneous diforders ; 
for opening obftructu ns of the 
vifcera, and promoting evacua- 
tions. Frederick Hoffman had a 
very high opinion of it as a puri- 
fier of the blood ; and affures us, 
that for this purpofe fcarcely any 
plant exceeds it. Both watery 
and fpirituous menftrua extract its 
virtues, 

GALANGA MINOR {Brun.] 
Radix. 

Maranta Galanga Lin. 

Galangal ; the rqot. 

This root is brought from 
China, it comes to us in pieces 
fcarcely an inch long, and not 
half fo thick, full of joints, with 
feveral circular rings on the out- 
fide ; of an aromatic fniell, and a 
bitterifli, hot, biting tafte. Ga- 
langal is a warm ftomachic bitter : 
it has been frequently prescribed 
in bitter infufions, but the ffcvcur 
it giyes is not agreeable. 



GALBANUM \_Lond. Ed.] 
Gummi rtjina. 

Bubon Galbanum Lin. 

Galbanum ; the gum. 

This is the concrete juice of an 
African plant : as brought to us, 
it is femipellucid, foft, tenacious; 
of a ftrong, unpleafant, fmell ; 
of a bitterifh warm tafte : the 
bitter fort is in pale-coloured 
maffes which on being opened, 
appear compofed of clear white 
tears. Geoffroy relates, that a 
dark greenifh oil is to be obtained 
from it by diftillation, which, on 
repeated rectifications, becomes of 
an elegant fky-blue colour. The 
purer forts of galbanum are fa!d 
to diffolve entirely in wine, vine- 
gar, or water ; but thefe liquors 
are only partial menftrua of it ; 
nor do fpirit of wine, or oils, prove 
more effectual in this refpeel : the 
beft folvent is a mixture of two 
parts fpirit of wine and one of 
water. Galbanum agrees in vir- 
tue with gum ammoniacum ; but 
is generally accounted lefs effica- 
cious in afthmas, and more fo in 
hyfterical complaints. It is an 
ingredient in the gum pills, the 
gum plafter, and fome other offi- 
cinal compofitions. 

GALLA [Lond.Ed.~\ 

Cynipidis nidui. 

Galls. 

Thefe are excrefcences found 
upon the oak tree : they are pro- 
duced by a kind of infect (the 
cynips) which wounds the young 
buds or branches, and depofites 
one of its eggs in the incifion: 
Some of the juice of the tree ex- 
udes from the wound, and the cal- 
lous edges of it increafe to a tu- 
bercle which ferves as a neft for 
the egg of the animal. After the 
egg is hatched the animal eatsits 
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way through ; thofe galls which 
have no hole are found to have the 
infect remaining in them. The 
beft galls come from Aleppo: they 
are not quite round and fmooth 
like the other forts, but have fe- 
veral tubercles on the furface. 
Galls have a very auftere ftyptic 
tafte without any fmell : they are 
very ftrong aftrngents, and as fuch 
have been fometimes ufed both 
internally and externally, but are 
not much taken notice of by the 
prefent practice. 

Some recommend an ointment 
of powdered galls and hogs lard 
as very effectual in certain painful 
ftates of haemorrhoids ; and it is 
alleged, that the internal ufe of 
galls has cured intermittents after 
Peruvian bark has failed. A mix- 
ture of galls with a bitter and aro- 
matic ha^ been propofed as a fub- 
ftitute for the bark. 

GAMBOGIA \_Lond. Ed.] 
Gumm't refina. 

Gambngia Gutta Lin. 

Gamboge ; the gum re fin. 

Gamboge ; a folid concrete 
juice, brought from the Eaft In- 
dies in large cakes or rolls. The 
bed fort is of a deep yellow or 
orange colour, breaks mining 
and free from drofs. It has no 
fmell, and very little tafte, unlefs 
kept in the mouth for fome time, 
when it imprefTes a fhght fenfe of 
acrimony. It immediately com- 
municates to fpirit of wine a bright 
golden colour, which almoft 
entirely diffolves it; Geoffroy 
fays, except the fixth p^rt. Al- 
kaline fairs enable water to ail 
upon this fubftance powerfully as 
a menftruum : the folution made 
by their means is fomewhat tranf- 
parent, of a deep blood-red co- 
lour, and paffes the filtre : the 
dulcified fpirit of fal ammoniac 



readily and entirely diflblves it, 
and takes up a confiderable quan- 
titv ; and what is pretty remark- 
able, this folution mixes either 
with water or. fpirit, without 
growing turbid. 

Gamboge evacuates powerfully 
both upwards and downwards ; 
fome condemn it as acting with 
too great violence, and rccafioning 
dangerous hypercatharfes ; while 
others are of a contrary opinion. 
Geoffroy feems particularly fond 
of this medicine, and informs us, 
that he has frequently given, from 
two to four grains, without its 
proving at all emetic ; that from 
four to eight grains, both vomits 
and purges without violence ; that 
its operation is foon over ; and 
that if given in a liquid form, and 
fufficiently diluted, it does not need 
any corrector ; that in the form of 
a bolus or pill, it is moft apt to 
prove emetic, but very rarely has 
this effect if joined along with 
Calomel. He neverthelefs cau- 
tions a^ainft its ufe where the pa- 
tients cannot eafily bear vomiting. 

It has been ufed in dropfy with 
cream of tartar or jalap, or both, 
to quicken their operation. It is 
alfo recommended by fome to 
the extent of fifteen grains with 
an equal quantity of vegetable 
alkali in cafes of the tape- worm. 
This dofe is ordered in the morn- 
ing ; and if tfte worm is not ex- 
pelled in two or three hours, it is 
repeated even to the third time 
with fafety and efficacy. It is 
afferted, that it has been given 
to this extent even in delicate ha- 
bits. 

This is faid to be the remedy 
alluded to by Baron Van Swieten, 
which was employed by Dr Her- 
renfehward, and with him proved 
fo fuccefsful in che r:mo*al of the 
taenia lata. 

GENISTA 
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GENISTA \_Lond.] Caiumtn, 
fermn. \_Ed.~\ fummitates. 

Spartium Sccpcirium Lin. 

Broem : the tops and feed. 

The leaves of this Hi rub have 
a naufeous bitter tafie : decoctions 
of them looien the belly, promote 
urine and (land recommended in 
hydropic cafes. 

The flowers are faid to prove 
calhaitic in decoction, and eme- 
tic in fubftance ; though in fome 
places, Lcbel informs us, they 
are commonly ufed, and in large 
quantity, in falads, without pro- 
ducing any effect of this kind. 
The qualities of the feeds are 
little better determined : fome re- 
port, that they purge almoPt as 
ilrongly as hellebore, in the dofe 
of a drachm and a half; while the 
author above mentioned relates 
that he has given a decoction of 
two ounces of them as a gentle 
emetic. 

An infufion of a drachm of 
well powdered and fifted broom 
feed for twelve hours, in a glafs 
and a half of rich white wine, 
taken in the morning failing, is 
recommended in an anonymous 
pamphlet as a fovereign remedy 
in dropfy. The patient is after- 
wards to walk or ride for an hour 
and an half, and then to fwallow 
two ounces of olive oil. This 
. method is to be repeated every 
fecond, or third daj^ till the cure 
be completed. 

Broom allies have been long re- 
commended in dropfy, and are 
particularly celebrated by Dr Sy- 
denham. But the efficacy of this 
medicine depends entirely on the 
alkaline fair, and not in the final- 
left degree on the vegetable from 
which it is obtained by burning. 



GENTIANA 

Radix. 



\_Lond. Ed~\ 



Genliana htta Lin. 

Gentian ; the root. 

This plant is found wild in 
fome parts of England : but the 
diied roots are moll commonly 
brought from Germany. They 
fhould be chofen frefh, and of a 
yellow or bright gold colour 
within. This root is a ftrong bit- 
ter ; and as fuch, very frequently 
ufed in practice : in tafte it is 
lefs exceptionable than moft of 
the other fubftances of this claf . 
Infufions of it, flavoured with 
orange-peel, are fufficiently grate- 
ful. It is the capital ingredient 
in the bitter wine, tincture, and 
infufion of the (hops. An extract 
made from it is likewife an offici- 
nal preparation. 

This ufeful bitter is not em- 
ployed under the form of powder, 
as it lofes its virtue coniiderably 
by drying, which is requifite for 
giving it that form. 

A poifoncus root was fome 
years ago difcovered among fome 
of the gentian brought to Lon- 
don ; the ufe of which occafioned 
violent difcrdcrs, and in fome 
instance's death. This is eafily 
diftinguiihable by its being inter- 
nally of a white colour, and void 
cf bitternefs. This poifonous 
fimple feems to be the root of 
the aconitum ; a plant with 
which Lobcl informs us the in* 
habitants of fome parts of the 
Alps ufed formerly to empoifon 
darts. 

GEOFFRCEA [&/.] Corn*. 

Ccoffrcca incnrJs Lin. 

Cabbage tree ; the bark. 

The bark cf this tree, which 
grows in the low favannahs of 
Jamaica, is cf a grey colour ex* 
ternally, but black and iurrowed 
on the infide. It has a mucila- 
miaous and {weeiilh talle, and a 
difagreeable 
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difagreeable fmell. It is given 
in cafes of worms, in form of 
powder, decoflion, fyrup, and 
extract. The decoction is pre- 
ferred ; and is made by fiov.ly 
boiling an ounce of the frefli 
' dried bark in a quart of water, 
till it affume the colour of Ma- 
deira wine. This fweetened is 
the fyrup; evaporated, it forms 
an extract. It commonly pro- 
duces fomc ficknefs and purging ; 
fcmetimes violent effects, as vo- 
miting, delirium, and fever. 
Thefe laft are laid to be owing 
to an over-dofe, or to drinking 
cold water; and are relieved by 
the ufe of warm water, caftor oil, 
or a vegetable acid. It fhould 
always be begun in fmall dofes. 
When properly and cautioufly 
adminiftered, it is faid to operate 
as a very powerful anthelmintic, 
particularly for the expulfion of 
the lumbrici, which are a very 
common caufe of difeafe in the 
Weft-India iflands ; and there it 
is very frequently employed. But 
it has hitherto been little ufed in 
Britain. 

GINSENG ILond. Ed.~\ Ra- 
dix. 

Panax quhiquefoUum Lin. 

Ginfeng ; the root. 

Ginfeng is a fmall root ; what 
is ufed in Britain is chiefly 
brought from North America ; 
fometimes from China ; but much 
more frequently the American 
ginfeng is carried from Britain 
to China., Every root is an inch 
or two long, taper, finely ftriated, 
of a w-hitiih or yellowifh colour. 
It has a very fweet tafte, accom- 
panied with a flight bitternefs and 
warmth. 

The Chinefe are faid to have 
a very extraordinary opinion of 
the virtues of this root, and to 



confider it as an univerfal reftora- 
tive in all decays, from age, in- 
temperance, or difeafe. The great 
value there fet upon it, has pre. 
vented its being exported thence 
into other countries, and its dif- 
covery in North America is but 
of late date ; fo that among us 
it has hitherto been very rarely 
ufed ; although, from what can 
be judged of it from the tafte, it 
feems to deferve fome regard, es- 
pecially as it is now procurable in 
plenty. 

GLADIOLUS. See Iris pa-- 



GLYCYRRHIZA [Z.W. 
Ed.] Radix. 

Glycyrrhiza glabra Lin. 

Liquorice ; the root. 

This is produced plentifully in 
all the countries of Europe : that 
which is the growth of our own 
is preferable to fuch as comes 
from abroad. The powder of li- 
quorice ufually fold is often mixed 
with flour, and perhaps too often 
withTubftances not quite fo whole- 
feme : the bell fort is of a brown- 
ifh yellow colour, the fine pale yel- 
low being generally fophifticated, 
and it is of a very rich fweet tafte, 
much more agreeable than that 
of the frefh root. Liquorice is 
almoft the only fweet that quen- 
ches third: ; whence it is called 
by the Greeks adlpfon. Galen 
takes notice, that it was employ- 
ed with this intention in hydropic 
cafes to prevent the neceffity of 
drinking. Mr Fuller, in his 
Medicina Gymnajltca, recommends 
this root as a very ufeful pectoral, 
and fays it excellently foftens 
acrimonious humours, at the 
fame time that it proves gently 
detergent : and this account is 
warranted by experience, it is 

a a, 
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an ingredient in feveral com- 
pounds. An extract is directed 
to be made from it in the (hops, 
but this preparation is brought 
chiefly from abroad, though the 
foreign extract is not equal to 
iuch as is made with proper care 
among ourielves. 

GRAMEN [Stiec] Radix. 

Triticum repens Lin. 

Quick-grais ; the roots. 

Grafs roots have a fweet rough - 
ifli tafte. They are principal- 
ly recommended in aperient 
fpring drinks, for what is called 
purifying and fweetening the 
blood. 

GRANA PARADISI 
\_Brun~\ Fruclus. 

Arnomum Gratwm paradifi Lin. 

Grains of paradife. 

The fruit known by this name 
is brought from the Eaft-Indies. 
It is about the fize of a fig, di- 
vided internally into three cells, 
in each of which are contained 
two rows of fmall feeds like car- 
damoms. Thefe feeds are fome- 
what more grateful, and confider- 
- ably more pungent, than the com- 
mon cardamoms, approaching in 
this refpecl to pepper, with 
which they agree alfo in their 
pharmaceutical properties ; their 
pungency refiding, not in the dif- 
tilled oil, as that of cardamoms 
does, but in the refin extracted by 
fpirit of wine. 

GRANATUM [ZW.] Fhrit 
petalum, Balauftium dicium, Fruc- 
tus Cortex. 

GRANATA MALUS [Ed~\ 
Cortex fruclus, F lores plcni Balauf- 
tia dtQu 

Pun'ica Granatum Lin. 
Pomegranate ; the flowers cal- 



led balaufline, and rind of the 
fruit. 

The pomegranate is a low tree 
or rather fhrub, growing wild in 
Italy and other countries in the 
fouth of Europe : it is fometimes 
met with in our gardens ; but the 
fruit, for which it is chiefly va- 
lued, rarely comes to iuch per- 
fection as in warmer climates. 
This fruit has the general quali- 
ties of the other fweet fummer 
fruits, allaying heat, quenching 
thirft, and gently loofening the 
belly. The rind is a ftrong af- 
tringent, and as fuch is occafion- 
ally ufed. The flowers are of 
an elegant red colour, in appear- 
ance refembling a dried red rofe. 
Their tafte is bitterifh and aftrin- 
gent. They are recommended 
in diarrhoeas, dyfenteries, and 
other cafes where aftringent me- 
dicines are proper. 

GRATIOLA ILond. Ed.] 
Herba. 

Gratiola officinalis Lin. 

Hedge hyflbp ; the leaves. 

This is a fmall plant, met with, 
among us, only in gardens. The 
leaves have a very bitter, difagree- 
able tafte ; an infufion of a hand- 
ful of them when frefh, or a 
drachm when dried, is faid to 
operate ftrongly as a cathartic. 
Kramer reports, that he has found 
the root of this plant a medicine 
fimilar in virtue to ipecacuanha. 

This herb has been mentioned 
as ufeful in the venereal difeafe : 
and it has been highly extolled in 
maniacal cafes. 

GUAIACUM \_Loni. Ed.} 

Lignum, cortex, gummi-refina. 

Guaiacum officinale JJn. 

Guaiacum; its wood, bark, and 
rePn. 

The guaiacum is a tree growing 

in 
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in the warmer parts of the Spanifh 
Weft Indies. 

The wood is very ponderous, 
of a clofe compact te:;ture ; the 
outer part is of a yellow colour, 
the heart of a deep blackifh green, 
or variegated with black, green, 
pale, and brown colours : the bark 
is thin, fmooth, externally of a 
dark greyifh hue : both have a 
/lightly aromatic, bitterifli, pun- 
gent talte ; the bark is iomewhat 
the weakeft. The reiin which 
exudes from incifions made in the 
trunk of the tree is brought to 
us in irregular mafTes, uiually 
friable, of a dufky greenifh, and 
fometimes of a reddifh caft, with 
pieces of the wood among them : 
its tafte is more acrid and pun- 
gent than that of the wood or 
bark. 

Their general virtues are thofe 
of a warm ftimulating medicine : 
they ftrengthen the ftomach and 
other vifcera ; and remarkably 
promote the urinary and cuticular 
difcharges ; hence in cutaneous 
defedations, and other diforders 
proceeding from obftructions of 
the -excretory glands, they are 
eminently ufeful : rheumatic and 
other pains have often been re- 
lieved by them. The refin is the 
moft active part, and the efficacy 
of the wood and bark depends on 
the quantity of the refin contain- 
ed in them : the refin is extracted 
from the wood in part by watery 
liquors, but much more perfectly 
by fpirituous ones ; the refin is 
given from a few grains to a 
fcruple, or half a drachm, which 
laft dofe proves for the moft part 
confiderably purgative. The of- 
ficinal preparations of guaiacum 
are a fohition of the gum in recti- 
fied fpirit of wine, and a folution 
in volatile fpirit. 

Guaiacum in decoction has been 



faid to cure the venereal difeafe; 
and in this country it is frequently 
ufed as an adjuvant to mercury. 
The refin diiiblved in rum, or 
combined with water, by means 
of mucilage or the yolk of egg, 
or in the form of the volatile tinc- 
ture or elixir, is much employed 
in gout and chronic rheumatifm. 
The tincture has been given to the 
extent of half an ounce twice a- 
day, and is fometimes ufefully 
combined with laudanum. 

GUMMI AMMONIACUM. 
See Ammoniacum. 

GUMMI ARABICUM. Sec 

Arabica. 

GUMMI ELEMI. See Ele- 



GUMMI TRAGACANTHA. 

See Tragacantha. 

GUTTA GAMBA. See Gam- 



HiEMATITES Lapis \_Brun.] 
Haematites, or bloodftone. 
This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
tremely hard, of a dark reddifh or 
yellowifh colour: it is found either 
along with other ores of iron, or 
in diftinct mines by itfelf. Its 
medical virtues do not vary from 
thofe of ruft, and the common 
croci of iron, notwithftanding the 
extraordinary opinion which many 
have entertained of it ; fuch as its 
curing ulcers of the lungs, which 
Geoffroy fays the haematites dries 
and heals. 

HJEMATOXYLUM \_Lond.] 
lignum, i)it!%o Ugnum campech'tanvm. 

LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE 
five HiEMATOXYLUM \Ed.~\ 
lignum. 
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Hamaloxylum campedianum Lin. 

JLogwocd or Campeachy wood. 

This wood is brought chiefly 
From Campeachy in the bay of 
Honduras. It is ufuaUy in large 
log?;, very compact and hard, of a 
red colour, and an afhingentfweet 
tafte. It has been for a long 
time ufed by the dyers, but not 
till lately as a medicine; a de- 
coction cf it, and the extract, 
are ufed in our hofpitals, and 
are faid to have proved very fer- 
viccable in diarrhoea. It frequent- 
ly tinges the ftools, and fomctirres 
the urine. The extract is now 
received into the (hops ; and it is 
found to be a very ufeful aftrm- 
gent. 

HEDERA A RE ORE A 

{_Brun.~\ Folia, refma. 

Hedera Helix Lin. 

Ivy ; the leaves and refm. 

This is a climbing fhrubby 
plant, growing commonly on the 
trunks of trees, or on old walls. 
The leaves have rarely been givca 
internally; notwithftanding they 
are ftrongly recommended againft 
the atrophy of children ; their 
tafte is naufeous, acrid, and bit- 
ter. Externally, they have fome- 
times been employed for drying 
and healing ichorous feres, and for 
keeping iflues open. The berries 
were fuppofed by the antients to 
have a purgative and emetic quali- 
ty ; later writers have recommend- 
ed them in fmall dof.s, as diapho- 
retics and akxipharmacs ; and 
Mr Loyle tells u?, that, in the 
London plague, the powder of 
them was given in vinegar with 
good fuccefs, as a fudoriric. It 
js probable the virtue of the com- 
position was rather owing to the 
vinegar than to the powder. 
The refm was ranked by the 
antients (if their <TaK?w m *><r?y. 
4 



was the fame with our gummi bede- 
re) among the depilatories. 

HEDERA TERRESTRIS 
\Ed.~\ Hcrba. 

Glcchoma hederacca Lin. 

Ground-ivy ; the leaves. 

Ground-ivy is a low plant, fre- 
quent in hedges and fhady places. 
It has an aromatic though not very 
agreeable, fmell ; and a quick, 
bitteiifli, warm tafte. This herb 
is an ufeful corroborant, aperient, 
and detergent ; and hence ftands 
recommended again ft laxity, debi- 
lity, and obftructinns of the ri- 
fcera : it was extolled for clean- 
fmg and healing ulcers of the in- 
ternal parts, even of the lungs ; 
and for purifying the blood. It 
is cuftomary to infufe the dried 
leaves in malt liquors; a practice 
not to be commended, though it 
readily communicates its virtues 
to them and helps to fine them 
down : fcarce any other herb has 
this effect more remarkably than 
ground-ivy. 

HELLENIUM, See Enula 

CAMPAKA. 

IIELLEBORASTER [/,««.] 

Folium. 

Hd'sborus fgtidus Lin. 

Bears foot ; the leaves. 

The leave of this plant, taken 
in feveral different forms, have 
been recommended as a very pow- 
erful anthelmintic. They are 
particularly extolled by Dr B : ifet 
in his Eifay on the Medical Con- 
ftitution of Great Britain, efpeci- 
ally under the form cf fyrup, 
made by moiftening the leaves of 
the frefh herb in vinegar, and then 
preffing out their juice, which is 
formed into a fyrup with coarfe 
fugar. Of this fyrup, Dr Billet 
gave to children ficm two to fix 
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years of age, one tea fpoonful at 
bed-time and another in the 
morning, for two or three days 
fncceflively. The dole was in- 
crcafed or diminifhed, according 
to the ftrength of the patient 
And in this way he found it very 
fuccefsful in the expulfion of lum- 
biici. 

Where the helleborafter is to he 
employeJ, this firm is perhaps 
the beft, and it may fucceed where 
others have failed : but it fhould 
not be employed till fafer anthel- 
mintics have been tried in vain : 
for the imprudent adminiftration 
of it has been fometimes attended 
with fatal confequences. 

HELLEBORUS ALBUS 

[Lond.~] Radix. 

VERATRUM [EJ.y Helkbo- 

rus albus, Radix. 

Veratrum album Lin. 

White hellebore ; the root. 

This plant grows fpontaneoufly 
in Switzerland and the mountain- 
ous parts of Germany. The root 
has a naufeous, bitterifh, acrid 
tafte, burning the month and 
fauces : if wounded when frefli, 
it emits an extremely acrimonious 
juice, which mixed with the blood, 
by a wound, is faid to prove very 
dangerous : the powder of the 
dry root, applied to an iffue, 
occafions violent purging ; fnuffed 
up the nofe, it proves a ftrong, 
and not always a fafe fternutatory. 
Taken internally it acts with ex- 
treme violence as an emetic ; and 
has been oblerved, even in afmall 
dofe, to occafion convulfions, and 
other terrible diforders. The an- 
tients fometimes employed it in 
very obftinate cafes, and always 
made it their laft refource. Mo- 
dern practice feems to have almoft 
entirely rejected its internal ufc, 
though feme practitioners have 



lately ventr.redon fo large a dofe as 
a fcruple, in maniacal cafes, and 
have found good effects from it 
after the flxonger antimonial pre- 
parations had been given in vain. 
A tincture and honey of it were 
formerly kept in the (hops, but 
are now rejected from the London 
pharmacopoeia. The former is 
(till retained by the Edinburgh 
college, but it is very rarely, if 
ever, ufed, 

HELLEBORUS NIGER 

[Lond.~] Radix. 

MELAMPODIUM [-£<#«•] 
Radix. 

Helleborus niger Lin, 

Black Hellebore, or melampo- 
dium ; the roots. 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of Switzer- 
land, and Auftria : the earlinefs 
of its flowers, which fometimes 
appear in December, has gained 
it a place in our gardens. 

Tn fome parts of Germany, a 
fpecies of black hellebore has been 
ufed, which frequently produced 
violent, and fometimes deleterious 
effo-fls : this the Wirtemberg 
college particularly caution a- 
gainft, though without mention- 
ing any marks by which it may- 
be diftinguifhed, or even giving 
the precife name of the plant. It 
appears to be the Hdleborajler 
above defcribed, whofe roots arc 
paler than thofe of the black hel- 
lebore. The roots of the poifon- 
ous aconites referable in appear- 
ance thofe of the black hellebore ; 
and in the Brcflaw collections 
wc find fome inftances of fatal cf- 
fe-ts cccafioned by miflaking the 
one for the other: thefe alfo are 
happily diitinguilhable by their 
colour ; the acontium being lighter 
coloured than even the paleft of 
the black hellebores^ 

The 
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The tafte of hellebore is acrid 
and bitter. Its acimony, as Dr 
Grew obferves, is fir ft felt oa 
the tip of the tongue, and then 
fpreads immediately to the mid- 
dle, without being much per- 
ceived on the intermediate pait; 
on chewing it for a few minutes, 
the tongue feems benumbed, and 
affected u ith a kind of paralytic 
ftupor, as when burnt by eating 
any thing too hot : the fibres 
are more acrimonious than tire 
head of the root from which they 
iiiue. Black hellebore root, ta- 
ken in dofes of from fifteen grains 
to half a drachm, proves a ftrong 
cathartic ; and as fuch has been 
celebrated for the cure of mania- 
cal, and other diforders proceeding 
from what the antients called atra 
Mis. It does not however appear, 
that our black hellebore acts with 
fo much violence as that of the 
antients : whence many have fup- 
pofed it to be a different p'ant ; 
and indeed the defcriptions which 
the antients have left us of their 
hellebore, do not agree with any 
of the forts ufually noticed by 
modern botanifls. Another fpe- 
cies has been difcovered in the 
eallern countries, which Tourne- 
fort diftinguifhes by the name of 
helleborus nigcr orient alls, amplijfimo 
folio, caule praalto,Jlore pwpuraf- 
eente ; and hefuppofes it to be the 
true anticnt hellebore, from its 
growing about mount Olym- 
pus, and in the ifland of Anticyra, 
celebrated of old for the produc- 
tion of this antimaniacal drug : he 
relates, that a fcruple of this fort 
given for a defe, occafioned con- 
vulficns. 

Our hellebore is at present prin- 
cipally con fidered as an alterative j 
and is frequently employed, in 
imall dofes, for promoting the 
uterine ano! urinary difcharges, and 



opening inveterate obflructions of 
the glands : it often proves a very 
powerful emmenagogue in ple- 
thoric habits, where lteel is inef- 
fectual or improper. An extract 
made from this root with water, 
is one of the mildeft, and for the 
purpofes of a cathartic the moft 
effectual preparation of it, ope- 
rating fufficiently, without occa- 
fioning the irritation which the 
pure refin docs. A tincture drawn 
with proof fpiiit contains the 
whole virtue of the hellebore, and 
feems to be one of the beft pre- 
parations of it when defigned for 
an alterative : this tincture and 
the extract, are kept in the fhops. 
The melampod'mm is the bafis 
of Becher's tonic pills for the 
dropfy. The root is ordered to 
be macerated in rectified fpirit of 
wine, the liquor expreffed is re- 
peatedly mixed with water and 
duly evaporated. This is made 
up into pills with an extract of 
myrrh and powder ofcarduusbe- 
nedictus. They are faid to be ca- 
thartic and diuretic, and at the 
fame time tonic. 

HERMODACTYLUS 
IBrun.] Radix. 

Iris tuberofa Lin. 

Hermodactil. 

This is a root brought from 
Turkey. It is of the fhapeofa 
heart flatted, of a white colour, 
compact, yet eafy to cut or pow- 
der j of a vifcous fweetilh tafte, 
with a flight degree of acrimony. 

Hermodactils were of great re- 
pute among the antients as a ca- 
thartic : but thofe we now meet 
with in the fhqps have very little 
purgative virtue ; Neumann de- 
clares he never found them to 
have any effect at all. 

HIITOCASTANUM [£</.] 
FruF.us. 

JEfattes 
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jEfculus Ilyppocajlanum Lin. 

Horfe-chefnut ; the fruit. 

This fruit has been ufed as food 
for fheep and poultry, and asfope 
for walking. It was much em- 
ployed in powder as a (ternutatory 
by an itinerant oculift, and has 
been recommended by fomc others 
in certain Hates of ophthalmia, 
headach, &c. in which errhines 
are indicated. 

Its effects as a fternutatory may 
alfo be obtained by ufmg it under 
the form of infufion or decoction 
drawn up into the noftrils. It 
is entirely with a view to its 
errhine power that it is now in- 
troduced into the pharmacopoeia 
of the Edinburgh college. The 
bark has alfo been reprefented 
as a cure for intermittent fevers ; 
and it is probably with this in- 
tention that this part of the 
hippocaftanum is introduced as an 
officinal article into the Pharma- 
copoeia Roflica. 

HORDEUM ILond. Ed.] 
Semen, o?nni cortice mtdatum. 

Hordenm dijl'tchon Lin. 

Barley, and pearl-bar!ey. 

fBarley is a well known farina- 
ceous grain. Pearl-barley is pre- 
pared by grinding the fhell bar- 
ley into little round granules, 
which appear of a kind of pearly 
whitcncfs. 

Barley, in its feveral dates, is 
more cooling, lefs glutinous, and 
lefs nutritious, than wheat or 
oats : among the antients, de- 
coctions cf it were the principal 
aliment and medicine in acute 
difeafes. Both a fimple and 
compound detection of barley 
are introduced into our pharma- 
copoeias. 

HORMINUM .SATIVUM 
r Brun.] Herba. 

Y 



Horminum Salvia Lin. 

Garden clary ; the leaves and 
feeds. 

Thefe have a warm, bitterifb. 
pnngent tafte; and a ftrong, not 
very agreeable fmell : the touch 
difcovers in the leaves a large 
quantity of glutinous or refinous 
matter. They are principally re- 
commended in the fluor albus, 
and other female weaknefies, in 
hyfteric difordcrs, and in flatulent 
colics. 

HYDRARGYRIA, five Ar- 
centusi vivum. \_Lond. Ed.~\ 

Mercury, or quickiilver. 

Mercury is an opake filver- co- 
loured mineral fluid ; appearing 
to the eye like tin or lead when 
melted : it is 15 times heavier 
than water ; it remains fluid in 
great degrees of cold, and con- 
geals at 40 degrees below o of 
Fahrenheit's fcale. In the fire it 
proves totally volatile. This mi- 
neral is either met with in its 
fluid form in the earth ; or ex- 
tracted by art from certain ores. 
There are confiderable mines of 
it in Hungary and Spain. What 
is employed in Britain comes 
chiefly from Hungary. 

The ufe of mercury in medi- 
cine feems to have been little 
known before the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The antients confidered 
it as a corrofive poifon, though of 
itfelf perfectly void of acriir.cr.y, 
tafte, and fmell: there are examples 
of its having beenlodged, for years, 
in cavities both of bones and flefhy 
parts, without its having injured 
or affected them. Taken into 
the body in its crude (late, and 
undivided, it pafTes through the 
inteftines unchanged, and has not 
been founJ to produce any confi- 
derable effect. It has indeed 
been recommended in alihmas and 
2 difovder? 
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diforders of the lungs ; but the 
virtues attributed to it in thefe 
cafes have not been warranted by 
experience. 

Notwithstanding the mildnefs 
and inactivity of crude quickfilver 
undivided ; yet when rciblved by 
fire into the form of fume, or 
otherwife divided into very mi- 
nute particles, and prevented 
from re-uniting by the interpofi- 
tion of proper fubftances, or when 
it is combined with mineral acids, 
it has very powerful effects ; af- 
fording the moft violent poi- 
fons, and the moft excellent re- 
medies with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given internally or introduced 
into the habit by external appli- 
cation, feem to forward circula- 
tion through even the minuteft 
and moft remote veffels of the 
body ; and may be fo managed 
as to promote all the excretions 
through the emunetorics. Hence 
their common v.i'c in inveterate 
chronic diforders, and nbftinate 
obftructions of the excretory 
glands ; in cutaneous difeafes ; 
and in the venereal hies. If 
their power be not re drained to 
certain emunetorics, they tend 
chiefly to affect the mouth ; and 
occafion a plentiful evacuation 
from the falival glands. 

The falutary effects of mercu- 
rials do not depend on the quan- 
tity of fenfible evacuation. This 
medicine may be gradually intro- 
duced into the habit, fo as, with- 
out occafioning any remarkable 
difcharge, to be productive of 
very happy effects. To anfv.er 
this purpefe. it fliould be given in 
very fmall dofes, in conjunction 
with fuch fubflances as determine 
its action to the kidneys or the 
pores of the {kin. By this me- 



thod inveterate cutaneous and ve* 
nereal diftempershave beencured» 
without any other fenlible excre- 
tion than a gentle increafe of pcr- 
fpiration or urine. Ulcers which 
difcharge for fome time a very fe- 
tid matter, difcharge gradually 
lefs, and at length kindly heal, by 
a long continued ufe of mercury. 
If the mercury fliould at any time, 
from cold, or the like, affect the 
mouth, it may be reftrained by 
omitting a dofe, and by warm or 
fuitable medicines promoting the 
perfpiration. Cooling purgatives 
are alfo often employed with ad- 
vantage ; but perhaps the moft 
effectual means of giving with 
fafety a fudden check to a mer- 
curial falivation is by the ap. 
plication of a large blitter to the 
back. 

Mercury, as ufed in medicine, 
has been employed in a very great 
variety of forms. Of the prepa- 
rations directed by the London 
and Edinburgh colleges, we fliall 
afterwards treat in particular : but 
to give a full and comprehenfive 
view of them we fliall here fub- 
join Dr Brack's table in which 
they are fyllematically arranged. 



Quickfilver is prepared for medi- 
cal purpofes. 

I. By didillation, in order to pro- 
cure it pure. 

Hydrargyria purifuatus. Loud. 

II. By triture, that it may be cx- 
quifitely divided. 

Pilulae Hy.drargyri. Ed. ct Lond. 
Hydrar/yrus cum crita. J. cud. 
Emplaitrum Hydrargyri, five «e- 

ru). Ed, 
Empiaflrum Litlmgyri cum Hy- 

drargyro. Lend. 

Em- 
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F.mplaftrum Ammoniaci cum Hy- 

drargyro. Loud. 
Unguentum Hydrargyri, five cse- 

rul. Ed. 
Unguentum Hydrargyri fortius et 

mitius, Lond. 

III. By calcination, oi the joint 
action of heat and air. 

Hydrargyria calcinatus. 
Vulgo. Mercurius prxcipitatus per 
fe. 

IV. By the aftion of faline fub- 
itances. 

i . With the Vitriolic acid. 

Hydrargyria vitriolatus flavus, vul- 
go Turpethum minerale. Ed, 
Hydrargyrus vitriolatus. Lond. 

2. With the Nitrous acid. 

Unguentum Hydrargyri nitrati, Ed, 

et Lond, 
Hydrargyrus nitrstus ruber. Ed, 
et Lond. 

3. With the Muriatic acid. 

Hvdrargyrus muriatus corrofivus. 

Ed. 
Hydrargyrus muriatus. Loni. 
Hydrargyrus muriatus mitis. Ed. 
Calometas. Lsnd. 
Hydrargyrus muriatus prascipita- 

tuf. Ed. 
Hydrargyrus muriatus mitis. Lond, 

4. With the Acetus acid or 
Vinegar. 

Hydrargyrus acetatus. Ed, et Lon, 
Fiiulx Keyfcri. 

j. Precipitated by means of 
alkalies from its folution in 
acids. 

Hydrargyrus pr.tcipitatus cinercus. 
Ed. 

Mercurius prxcipitatus fufcus. 
Calx hydr3gyri alba. Load, 



Unguentum Calcis Hydrargyri al- 
bas. Lond. 

V. Combined with Sulphur. 

Hydrargyrus fulphuratus niger 

Ed. 
Hydrargyrus cum Sulphure. Lond. 
Hydrargyrus fulphuratus ruber. L. 
i'ilulaj Hydrargyri muriati mitis, 

five Calomelauos, compofita:. 

Ed. 

NotwUhftanding this great 
number of mercurial preparations, 
which however is fmall when com- 
pared with thofe in fome of the 
foreign pharmacopceias, or in 
our own old ones, every ufeful 
purpofe to be anfwered by mer 
cury may be obtained from a very- 
few. The mercurial preparations 
in general, may be divided into 
two great claries, the mild and 
acrid. Every purpofe to be an- 
fwered by the former, may be 
accomplished by the Unguentum hy- 
dragyri and Pilula hydrargy'i of 
the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopceias ; while the effects to 
be obtained from the latter may 
be derived from Calomel and Cor- 
rofive Sublimate Mercury. 

The marks of pure mercury 
are, its globules not lofing their 
fphciical figure when poured on 
wood ; its not communicating a 
tinge to water, or fvveetnefs to vi. 
negar, when rubbed with them ; 
its evaporating entirely in an iron 
fponn over the fire ; and its hav- 
ing a fhining appearance without 
any pellicle on its furface. Mer- 
cury is belt, purified by diftillation 
in an iron pot, with a long neck 
whofe end isimrmrfed in water. 

Quickfilver has fometimes been 
ufed in its pure metallic (rate, with 
a view of removing obftruclion 
in the alimentary canal, frsm an 
idea that it would operate by its 
weight. But it is feldom attend- 
ed 
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e-d with good effects, and fome- 
times it does harm. 

An immenfe number of volumes 
have been written refpecting its 
operation and ufe in different 
difeafes, and particularly in ve- 
nereal affections. Some authors re- 
fer its operation to an evacuant 
power, others to its operating as 
a peculiar Hamulus, and others to 
its pofTtffing a power of deltroy- 
ing or neutralifing the venereal 
virus. Of thefe opinion?, the lalt is 
the moll generally received, and 
perhaps die beft founded. 

In virulent gonorrhoea, it is 
doubted whether mercury be ne- 
ceilary. This difeafe is common- 
ly treated like any fimilar in- 
flammation ; and the chief things 
attended to are cleanlinefs of the 
parts, a regular belly, and an 
abftinence from every thing fti- 
inulant in food, drink, &c. An 
injection of oil with calomel, or 
white precipitate, is much ufed, 
and fome prefer a wateiy folution 
of opium. The more active injec- 
tions have fometimes very difa- 
greeable confequences. 

When the cenftitution is af- 
fected, which is known by ulcers 
en the glans, buboes, ulcers in 
the mouth or throat, copper co- 
loured fpots and ulcers on the 
furface, nodes, Sec. mercury is 
thrown into the body either by 
friction or by the mouth. The 
general rule is, to keep up a flight 
forenefs of the gums for fome 
fhort time after the fymptoms dis- 
appear; at the fame time it is 
to be remembered, that mercury 
fomet ; mes continues gleets, and 
induces ulcers, that aredifiicultly 
diitinguifhed from venereal ones; 
and that thefe lalt only yield to 
warm bathing, diaphoretic dilu- 
ents, opiate?, country air, and 
milk diet. Corrof.ve Sublimate 



is fometimes ufed, as more fpeed- 
ily arrefting difagrecablc, fpread- 
ing, or dangerous ulcers ; but 
the completion of the cure ihould 
always b« trulted to the mild pre- 
parations alcne. Mercury is alio 
ufed in rabies canina, in worms, 
in hydrocephalus internus, in te- 
tanus, and is confidered as an an- 
tidote to the variolus matter. 

HYDRO LA PAT HUM 
[.&/.] AV/7.v. 

Rumex aquaticus h:n. 

Water-dock ; the rcct. 

The leaves of this dock gently 
loofen the belly, and have fome- 
times entered decoctions for re- 
moving a coflive habit. The roots 
manifelt to the taile a coniider- 
able aflxingency ; they form an 
ink v. ith iron, and are celebrated 
for the cure of fcorbutic and cu- 
taneous diforders, either exhibited 
internally, or applied externally 
in ointments, cataplafms, lotions, 
and fomentations. Muntingius 
published a trcatife on this plant 
in 1 68 1, in which he endeavours 
to prove, that our great water 
deck is the kerba Britannica of the 
antient?. He therefore afcribes 
to the hydrol ipathum all the vir- 
tues attributed to the Hcrba Dri- 
tanv.ua, particularly recommend- 
ing it againil leurvy and all its 
Symptoms. 

HYOSCYAMUS \Ed.~\ Her- 

ha, ft men. 

Hyofcyamui niger L'm. 

Common black henbane ; the 
herb and feeds. 

This vegetable grows in great 
abundance in melt parts of Bri- 
tain : it has long been confidered 
as one of the moft deleterious p.i- 
fons ; but it neverthelefs proves on 
many occafions a very ufeful medi- 
ci:v:. The Lcndon college have 
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given it no place in their lift, and 
yet fome of the London practi- 
tioners mention it as a remedy 
which they frequently employ 
with much benefit. 

The fmell of thehyofcyamns is 
ftrong and peculiar ; and the 
leaves when bruifed fmell like to- 
bacco. This fmell is ftill ftronger 
when the leaves are burnt ; and 
oil burning they fparkle with a 
deflagration, fome what rcfembl.ng 
that of nitre ; but to the tafte 
they fhew no evident faline im- 
pregnation. When chewed, they 
are infipid, mild and mucilagin- 
ous ; yet when taken to any 
great extent, they produce the 
moft alarming effects. They 
give the appearances of intoxica- 
tion, attended with delirium, re- 
markable dilatation of the pupils 
of the eyes, and convulfions. 
Hyofcyamus often produces fweat, 
and ibmetimes an eruption of 
puftules over the furface, and ge- 
nerally found fleep, fucceeded by 
fercnity of mind and recruited 
vigour of the body : but like the 
other narcotics, it often gives rife 
to vertigo, headach, and general 
uneafinefs. It fometimes occa- 
fions vomiting, colic pains, a co- 
pious flow of urine, and purging. 
On the whole, like opium, it is 
a powerful anodyne ; and like 
cicuta, it is free from any con- 
ftipating effect, having rather a 
tendency to move the belly. 

From thefe effects it is not 
furprifmg that hyofcyamus fhould 
have been introduced into the 
practice of medicine ; and accord- 
ingly, it appears to have been 
ufed both externally and internally 
for a variety ofpurpofes. Several 
different fpecics of the hyofcyamus 
were formerly employed, as ap- 
pears from the writings of Diofco- 
1 idea a::d others. Celfus, in par 



ticular, was very fond of this me- 
dicine ; he ufed it externally as a 
collyrium, in cafes of ophthalmia : 
he employed it topically for allay- 
ing the pain of toothach ; and he 
give it internally, both with the. 
view of mitigating other pains 
and of producing quiet fleep. 

For a confiderable length of 
time, however, hyofcyamus fell 
almoft into difufe ; but the em- 
ployment of it has of late been re- 
vived by Dr Stoerk of Vienna ; 
and it has been ufed both by him, 
and by many other practitioners in 
thofe cafes where an anodyne is 
re^ifite, and where an objection 
occurs to the life of opium. It is 
employed for refolving fwelling, 
and allaying pain in cafes of 
fcyrrhus, under the form of cata- 
plafm of the leaves, or of a plafter 
made from the oil of the feeds and 
powder of the herb, with wax, 
turpentine, and other articles ; or 
of ointment made of the powder 
of the leaves with hog's lard. In 
open ulcers the powder of the 
leaves fprinkled on the part has 
often a good effect. 

An extract from the leaves or 
from the feeds is the form in 
which it is given internally ; but, 
contrary to what happens with 
cicuta, the former appears to be 
the moft powerful. This extract 
has been given with advantage in 
a variety of nervous affections, as 
rna".ia, melancholia, epilepfy, hy- 
fteria ; &c. in glandular fwellings, 
in obuinate ulcerations ; and in 
every cafe where it is neceifaiy 
either to allay inordinate action 
or mitigate pain. In accompliih- 
i.?g thefe ends, it is often no lets 
ufeful than opium : and it frequent- 
ly fucceeds where opium pro- 
duces very difagrccable effects. 
The dofe of this extract muft be 
accommodated to the circumftan- 

ces 
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ces of the cafe and the patient; and 
it has been increased from half a 
grain to half a drachm in the day ; 
for like opium, its influence is 
very much diminifhed by habit. 

HYPERICUM [Land.] Flos. 
Hypericum perforatum Lin. 
St John's wort ; the flowers. 
This plant grows wild in woods 
and uncultivated places through 
Britain. Its tafte is rough and 
bitterifh, and its fmell difagree- 
able. It abounds with an eilen- 
tial oil which is contained in fmall 
veficles in the growing plant. 
Thefe veficles, when viewed, by 
holding the plant between the eye 
and the light, vei'emble perfora- 
tions ; and the efl'ential oil may be 
feparated in coniiderable quantities 
by diftillation. Hence there can 
be little doubt that it poMefles 
active principles. At one period 
it was much employed and highly 
celebrated as a corroborant, diure- 
tic, and vulnerary; particularly 
in hyfterical and maniacal difor- 
ders. It was even reckoned of 
fuch efficacy as to have received 
the name offuga daemonum ; but 
for thefe extraordinary virtues 
there is probably not much 
foundation ; and of late it has 
been fo much neglected as even to 
lead to its omiflion in the two laft 
editions of the Edinburgh Phar- 
. macopceia. 

This plant, however, is pro- 
bably not without activity ; and 
it is remarkable that the flowery 
tops tinge exprefTed oils of a red 
colour, which very few vegetable 
fubftances do, and communicate 
a blood red to rectified fpirit. 

HYSSOPUS [2tf.] Herba. . 

Hyffnpus officinalis Lin. 
HyfTop ; the herb. 
The leaves of hyfTop have an 
4 



aromatic fmell, and a warm pun- 
gent talle. Befides the general 
virtues of aromatics, they are 
particularly recommended in hu- 
moral afthmas, coughs, and other 
diforders of the bread and lungs ; 
and are f.iid to promote expectora- 
tion ; but fo little dependence is 
put upon any property of this 
kind that hyflbp has now no place 
ia the pharmacopoeia of the Lon- 
don college. 

JALAPIUM [Lotid.] Radix. 
JALAPA [Ldin.j Radix. 
Convolvulus jalapa Lin. 
Jalap ; the root. 
Jalap is the root of an American 
plant, brought to us in thin tranf- 
verfe flices from Xalpa, a province 
of New Spain. The botanical 
characters of the vegetable which 
furnilhes it are not abfolutely af- 
certained ; hence the London col- 
lege have given it no Linnsan 
name. But in the opinion of the 
beft botanifts it belongs to the 
genus of convolvulus as dated by 
the Edinburgh College. 

Such pieces fhould be chofen as 
are moft compact, hard, weighty, 
dark coloured and abound moft 
with black circular ftrix. Slices 
of bryony root are faid to be fome- 
times mixed with jalap : thefe 
may be eafily diftinguiflied by 
their whiter colour, and lefs com- 
pact: texture. 

Jalap in fubftance, taken in a 
dole of about half a drachm (lefs 
or more, according to the circum- 
ftances of the patient) is an effec- 
tual, and in general a fafe, pur- 
gative, performing its office mild- 
ly, feldcm cccafioning naufca or 
gripes, which too frequently ac- 
company the other flrong cathar- 
tics. In hypochondriacal diford- 
ers, and hot bilious temperaments, 
it gripes violently, but rarel y takes 
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due effect as a purge. An ex- 
trad made by water purges almoft 
univerfally, but weakly ; and at 
the fam# time has a confiderable 
efFe<5l by urine ; the root remain- 
ing after this procefs gripes vio- 
lently. The pure refvn, prepared 
by fpirit of wine, occaiions, if ta- 
ken alone, mod violent gripings, 
and other didreffing fymptoms, 
but fcarcely proves at all cathartic : 
triturated with fngar, or with al- 
monds into the form of an emul- 
fion, or diflolved in fpirit and mix- 
ed with fyrupSjitpurgesplentifully 
in a fmall dofe, without occafion- 
ing much disorder: the partol the 
jalap remaining after the fepara- 
tion of the refin, yields to water an 
extract, which has no effeft as a 
cathartic, but operates powerfully 
by urine. The officinal prepara- 
tions of Jalap are extracts made 
with water and fpirit, a fimple 
tincture, and a compound powder. 
Frederick Hoffman particularly 
cautions againft giving this medi- 
cine to children ; and allure- us, 
that it will dedroy appetite, weak- 
en the body, and perhaps occafion 
even death. In this point, this 
celebrated practitioner was pro- 
bably deceived ; children, whole 
veffels are lax, and the food foft 
and lubricating, bear thefe kinds 
of medicines, as Geoffroy ob- 
ferves, better than adults ; and 
accordingly inoculators make 
much ufe of the tincture mixed 
with fimple fyrup. The com- 
pound powder is employed in 
diopfy, as a hydragogue purge ; 
and where dimulus is not con- 
traindicated, jalap is confidered 
as a fafe cathartic. 

JAPONICA TERRA. See 

Catechu. 

JASMINUM IBrvn.] Flos. 



Jafminum officinale Lin. 

Jafmine ; the flower. 

This is a fmall tree, commonly 
planted in our gardens. The 
flowers have a ftron^ agreeable 
fmell ; exprefled oils extract their 
fragrance by infufion ; and water 
elevates fome of it in diftillation, 
but no eifential oil has hitherto 
been obtained from them : the 
diddled water, kept fcr a little 
time, lofes its odour. The me- 
dical virtues of thefe flowers are 
doubtful, although they have been 
recommended for promoting de- 
livery, curing ulcerations of the 
uterus, &c. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA [Land.] 

Iling-glafs, or fifh-glue. 

This is a glutinous fubftance, 
obtained from different kinds o£ 
filh caught in the feas of Mufcovy. 
Thefkin and fome other parts of 
the animal are boiled in water, 
the decoction is infpiffated to a 
proper confidence, and then pour- 
ed out fo as to form thin cakes; 
thefe are either farther exficcated 
till perfectly dry, or cut while 
foft into ilices, which are after- 
wards bent, or rolled up into 
fpiral, horfefhoe, and other fhapes. 
This glue is more employed for 
mechanical purpofes than in me- 
dicine. It may be given in the 
fame manner as the vegetable 
gums and mucilage? ; regard be- 
ing had to their different difpo- 
fition to putrefcence. 

It is alfo fometimes employed 
externally, with a view to its ac- 
tion as a glue. 

IMPERATORIA [Ed.] Ra- 
dix. 

Imperatoria OJiruihium Lin. 
Mafterwort ; the root. 
This is a native of the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains, and fome 
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parts of Germany, from whence 
we are fupplied with roots fuperi- 
or in aromatic flavour to thofe 
raifed in our garderib. The odour 
of this root is very fragrant; 
its tafte bitterifh. warm and pun- 
gent, glowing in the mouth for a 
long time after it has been chew- 
ed. Though undoubtedly f>n ele- 
gant aromatic, it is not regarded 
in the prefent practice ; and ac- 
cordingly it has no place in the 
London pharmacopcea. 

IPECACUANHA \_Lond. 
Ed.~] Radix. 

Ipecacuanh ; the root. 

The vegetable from which this 
root is obtained is not with cer- 
tainty determined, any more than 
that of Jalap. 

The root is brought from the 
Spanifh Weft Indies. It is di- 
vided into two forts, Peruvian 
and Brazilian.: but the eye dif- 
tinguifhes three, afh coloured or 
grey, brown, and white. The 
afh-coloured, or Peruvian ipeca- 
cuanh of the (hops, is a fmall 
wrinkled root, bent and contor- 
ted into a great variety of figures, 
brought over in fhort pieces full 
of wrinkles and deep circular 
fiffures, quite down to a fmall 
white woody fibre that runs in 
the middle of each piece : the 
cortical part is compact, brittle, 
looks fmooth and refmous upon 
breaking : it has very little fmell ; 
the tafte is bitterifh and fubacrid, 
covering the tougue as it were 
with a kind of mucilage. The 
brown is fmall, and fomewhat 
more wrinkled than the foregoing; 
of a brown or blackifh colour 
without, and white within; this 
is brought from Brazil. The 
white fort is woody, has no wrin- 
kles, and no perceptible bitter- 
Hefs in tafte. The firft fort, the 



afh-coloured or grey, ipecacuanh 
is that ufually preferred for medi- 
cinal ufe. The brown has been 
fometimes obferved, even in a 
fmall dofe, to produce violent ef- 
fects. The white, though taken 
in a large one, has fcarcely any 
effect at all : Mr. Geoffroy calls 
this fort baftard ipecacuanh, and 
complains that it is an impofition 
upon the public. Geoffroy, Neu- 
mann, Dale, and Sir Hans Sloane, 
inform us, that the roots of a 
kindofapocynum (dog's-bane)are 
too frequently brought over in- 
ftead of it ; and inftances are 
given of ill confequences attending 
the ufe of thefe roots. If the 
marks above laid down, particu- 
larly the afhcolour, brittlenefs, 
deep wrinkles, and bitterifh tafte, 
be carefully attended to, all mif- 
takes of this kind may be pre- 
vented. 

Ipecacuanh was firft brought in- 
to Europe about the middle of laft 
century, and an account of it 
publifhed about the fame time by 
Pifo ; but it did not come into 
general ufe, till about the year 
1686, when Helvetius, under the 
patronage of Lewis XIV. intro- 
duced it into practice. This root 
is one of the mildeft and fafeft 
emetics with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and has this peculiar 
advantage, that if it fhould not 
operate by vomit, it paffes off by 
the other emunctories. It was 
introduced among us with the 
character of an almoft infallible 
remedy in dyfenteries, and other 
inveterate fluxes ; in menorrhagia 
and leucorrheca ; and in difordcrs 
proceeding from obftructions of 
long ftanding : nor has it loft its 
reputation by time. In dyfen- 
teries, it almoft always produces 
happy effects, and often performs 
a fpeedy cure, In other fluxes 
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of the belly, in beginning dyfen- 
teries, and fuch as are of a malig- 
nant kind, or where the patient 
breathes a tainted air, it has not 
been found equally fuccefsful : in 
thefe cafes it is neceifary to con- 
tinue its ufe for feveral days, and 
to join with it opiates, and diapho- 
retics. This root, given in fub- 
ftance, is as effectual, if not more 
fo, than any of its preparations : 
the pure refm acts as a ftrong ir- 
ritating emetic, but is of little 
fervice in dyfenteries ; while an 
extract prepared with water is al- 
moft of an equal fervice in thefe 
cafes with the root itfelf, though 
it has litile effect as an emetic. 
Geoffroy concludes from hence, 
that the chief virtue of ipecacuanh 
in dyfenteries depends upon its 
gummy fubftance, which lining 
the inteftines with a foft mucilage, 
when their own mucus has been 
abraded, occafions their exulcera- 
tions to heal, and defends them 
from the acrimony of the juices : 
and that the refinous part, in 
which the emetic quality refides, 
is required where the morbific 
matter is lodged in the glands of 
the ftomach and inteftines. But 
if the virtues of this root were 
entirely owing to its mucilaginous 
or gummy part, pure gums, or 
mucilages, might be employed to 
equal advantage. Water, afllfted 
by a boiling heat, takes up from 
all vegetables a confiderable por- 
tion of refinous along with the 
gummy matter : if the ipecacuanh 
remaining after the action of wa- 
ter be digeftcd with pure fpirit, 
it will not yield half fo much refm 
as at firft ; fo that the aqueous 
extract differs from the crude root 
only in degree, being proportion- 
ally lefs refinous, and having lefs 
effect, both as an emetic, and in 
the cure of dyfenteries. The 



virtues of ipecacuanh, in this difl 
order, depend upon its promoting 
perfpiration, the freedom of which 
is here of the utmoft importance, 
and an increafe of which, even 
in healthy perfon-, is generally 
obferved to fupprefsthe evacuation 
by ftool. In dyfenteries, the fkin 
is for the mod part dry and tenfe, 
and perfpiration obftructed : the 
common diaphoretics pafs off 
without effect through the intefti- 
nal canal : but ipecacuanh, if the 
patient after a puke or two be co- 
vered up warm, brings on a plen- 
tiful fweat. After the removal 
of the dyfentery, it is neceffary 
to continue the ufe of the medi- 
cine for fome time longer, in or- 
der to prevent a relapfe ; for this 
purpofe, a few grains divided in- 
to feveral dofes, fo as not to oc- 
calion any fenfible evacuation, 
may be exhibited every day ; by 
this means the cure is effectually 
eftablifhed. And indeed fmall 
dofes given, even from the begin- 
ning, have better effect in the cure 
of this difeafe than larger ones. 
Geoffroy informs us from his own 
experience, that he has obferved 
ten grains of the powder to act: 
as effectually as a fcruple or two ; 
and therefore confines the dofe to 
between fix and ten grains ; it has 
lately been found, that even fmal- 
ler dofes prove fufficiently eme- 
tic. The officinal preparations of 
this root are a tincture made in 
wine, which accordingly has now 
the appellation of vinum ipecacu- 
anha, and a powder formerly call- 
ed Dover's powder, but now nam- 
ed Pufois Ipecacuanha compo/itus t 
both in the London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias. 

Many ingenious experiments 

have been made on the fubject of 

ipecacuanh by Dr. Irvine,fpr which 

he obtained the prize medal of the 
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Harveian Society at Edinburgh 
for 1784. He has afcertained, 
that this root contains a gummy 
refinous matter ; that the gummy 
exifts in a much greater propor- 
tion than the reiinous part ; that 
the gummy part is much more 
powerfully emetic than the refi- 
nous ; that the cortical is more 
active than the lignious part ; 
and that the whole root poifef- 
fes considerable influence, both 
as an antifceptic and aftringent; 
that the diitiiled water has very- 
little influence; but that the 
decoction which remained in the 
ftill, operated violently as an 
emetic, produced rigours, cold 
fweats, and other alarming fymp- 
toms ; that by long continued 
boiling, the activity of the root 
is almoft totally deftroyed ; that 
the emetic property of ipecacuanh 
was mod effectually counteracted 
by means of the acetous acid ; 
infomuch that thirty grains of the 
powder taken in two ounces of 
vinegar, produced only fome loofe 
ftools. 

Ipecacuanh, particularly in 
powder, is now advantageoufly 
employed in almoft every difeafe 
in which full vomiting is indica- 
ted ; and when combined with 
opium a: in the Puhis fudorifcui, 
it furnifhes us with a very ufeful 
and active fweating medicine. It 
is alfo often given with advantage 
in very {"mall dofes, fo as neither 
to operate by vomiting, purging, 
nor fweating. 

The full dofe of the powder of 
ipecacuanh is a fcruple, or h ilf a 
drachm, and d< uble that in form 
of watery i.fufion. TheTull dole 
is rec mmendsd in the paroxyfm 
of fpafmodic afthma, and a dofe of 
three r fur grains e ery morning 
in habitual alt 1 m <tic indifpofi- 
tion. A dofe of ; or 4 grain rub. 



bed with fugar, and given every 
four hours or oftener is recom- 
mended in uterine hsemorrhagy, 
cough, pleurify, haemoptoe, &c. 
and has often been found highly 
ferviceable. 

IRIS FLORENTINA. [Zot. 
Ed.~\ Radix. 

Iris jlorentina Lin. 

Florentine orris ; the root. 

Several varieties of iris are cul- 
tivated in our gardens on account 
of the elegance of their flowers ; 
but the Florentine orris is what 
is chiefly employed for medicinal 
purpofes. The roots, when re- 
cent, have a bitter, acrid, nau- 
feous tafte, and when taken inter- 
nally, prove ftrongly cathartic ; 
and hence the juice is recommend- 
ed in dropfies, in the dofe oi three 
or four fcruples. By drying they 
lofe this quality, yet ftill retain 
a fomewhat pungent, bitterifli 
tafte : their odour in this ftate is 
of the aromatic kind ; thofe pro- 
duced in the warmer climates 
have a very grateful flavour, ap- 
proathing to that of March vio- 
lets ; hence the ufe of the Floren- 
tine orris in perfumes, and for 
flavouring liquors ; the (hops em- 
ploy it in the Trochijci amyli. 

IRIS PALUSTRIS. [£</.] 

Radix. 

Iris Pjeudacorus Lift. 

Yellow water-flag : the roots. 

This plant grows in great a- 
bundance by the brinks of rivers, 
and in other watery places : the 
root has an acrid tafte ; and when 
frefh is ftrongly cathartic. The 
expreffed juice, given to the quan- 
tity of fixty or eighty drops every 
hour or two, and occafionally in- 
creafed, has been productive of 
very copious evacuation, after ja- 
lap, gomboge, and other ftrjng 
purga- 
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purgatives had proved ineffectual ; 
and in this form only it is ufed ; 
for by drying, it entirely loSes its 
purgative effects. Although this 
article ftill retains a place in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, and 
under proper management might 
probably furnifh an ufeful medi- 
cine, yet it is at prefent very little 
employed. 

JUGLANS \_Lond.-\ Fruclus 
immaturus. 

jfuglans regia Lin. 

Walnut ; the unripe fruit. 

The kernel of the fruit is Simi- 
lar in quality to almonds : the 
fhell i 3 aftringent : but neither of 
them is at prefent much employed 
in medicine among BritiSh practi- 
tioners, although it ftill retains a 
place in moft of the foreign phar- 
macopoeias, as well as in that of 
the London college. 

JUJUBA [Bruti.] Bacca. 

lihamnus Zizyphus Lin. 

Jujubes have a pleafant fweet 
tafte. They are recommended in 
an acrimonious ftate of the fluids ; 
in coughs from thin (harp deflux- 
ions ; and in heat of urine ; but 
they are at prefent, among us, a 
Stranger in medicinal practice, and 
even in the {hops. 

JUNIPERUS £ZW.] Bacca, 
cacumen. \_Ed.~\ Bacae. 

Juniper us communis Lin. 

Juniper ; the berry and top. 

This is an ever-g--een Shrub 
growing on heaths and hilly 
grounds in all parts of Europe : 
the wood and lefm are not at 
prefent ufed for medicinal purpo- 
ses : the berries are brought from 
Hollind and from Italy. The 
Italian berries are in general rec- 
koned the belt. 

Juniper benies have a ftrong, 



not difagreeable fmell, and a 
warm pungent fweet tafte, which 
if they are long chewed, or pre- 
viously well bruifed, is followed 
by a bitterifh one. The pungen- 
cy f=ems to refide in the bark ; the 
fweet in the juice; the aromatic 
flavour in oily velicles, fpread 
through the fubftance of the pulp ' 
and diftinguiihable even by the 
eye ; and the bitter in the feeds: 
the frelh berries yield, on expref- 
fion, a rich, fweet, honey-like, 
aromatic juice ; if previously 
pounded fo as to break the feeds, 
the juice proves tart and bitter. 

The berries are good carmi- 
natives and ftomachics and are 
diuretic ; for thefe purpofes a 
compound fpirit and eSfential oil 
diftilled from them are kept in the 
Shops : the liquor remaini-.g after 
the diftillation of the oil, paffed 
through a ftrainer, and gently 
exhaled to the confidence of a rob, 
proves likewife a medicine of 
great utility, and in many cafes is 
perhaps preferable to the oil or 
berry itfelf. Hoffman is exprefs- 
ly of this opinion, and ftrongly 
recommends it in debility of the 
ft.imach and inteftines, and fays 
it is particularly Serviceable to old 
people who are Subject to thefe 
disorders, or who labour under a 
difficulty with regard to the urina- 
ry excretion. This rob is of a dark 
brownifh yellow colour, a balfa- 
mic fweet tafte, with a little of 
the bitter, more or lefs according 
as the feeds in the berry have been 
more or lefs bruifed. The beft 
form under which they can be 
ufed, is that of a Simple watery 
infufion. This, either by itSelf 
or with a Small quantity of gin, 
is a very ufeful drink for hydropic 
patients. An infufion cf the tops 
has alfo been advantageouSly em- 
ploye^ in the fame manner. 

KER- 
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KERMES [Brun.] Grana, 
fuccus . 

Coccus, quercus cocci/era Lin. 

Kermes ; the grains. 

Thefe grains appear, when freSh, 
full of fmall reddiSh ovula, or ani- 
malcula, of which they are the 
nidus. On expreffion they yield 
a red juice, of a bitterifh, fome- 
what rough and pungent tafte, 
and not an unpleafantfmell: this is 
brought to us from the fouth of 
France. The - grains themi'elves 
are cured by fprinkling them with 
vinegar before exficcation : this 
prevents the exclufion of the ova, 
and kills fuch of the animals as 
are already hatched; ptherwife 
they change into a winged in. 
fed:, leaving the grain an empty 
hufk. 

Kermes, confidered as a medi- 
cine, is a grateful, mild aftrin- 
gent and corroborant. In this 
light it was confidered by the 
Greeks : the Arabians added a 
cordial virtue : European writers 
alio have in general recommended 
it for exhilirating the fpirits, and 
againft palpitations of the heart: 
it has alfo been particularly re- 
commended, butwithout any good 
foundation, for promoting birth, 
and preventing abortion. 

KINO \_Lond. Ed.~\ Gmnmi-re- 
Jina. 

Gumm'i rubrum ajlringem Gambl- 
aife. Obf. med. Lond. 

Kino ; the gum-re fin. 

Kino was firft recommended to 
the attention of medical practition- 
ers by Dr Fothergill, as being a 
very ufeful vegetable aftringent ; 
and in the hands of other practi- 
tioners it has been" fo far found to 
anfwer the character he gave of 
it, that it is now in veiy common, 
ufr. It lias a considerable refem- 
blance to the catechu j but is of a 



much more refinous nature, and 
of a lefs firm texture : it is alio 
redder and more aftringent ; its 
watery folution is more decompof- 
able by acids, and its ink lefs per- 
manent. Its colouring and af- 
tringent matter are more perfectly 
taken up by fpirit than by water, 
though water readily enough ex- 
tracts a considerable (hare of both. 
It is nfed as an aftringent in diar- 
rhoea, haemorrhagies, &c. In proof 
fpirit it forms an elegant tincture ; 
and it is a principal ingredient 
in the pulvis aluminis cojnpqfitus, 
and fome other officinal composi- 
tions. 

LAC [Rofs.] 

Milk. 

Milk is a fecretion peculiar to 
the females of the order of mam- 
malia. It may be confidered as 
a kind of emulfion, confifting of 
butter, cheefe and whey; the whey 
containing a mucilaginous Saccha- 
rine matter, which keeps the 
butter and cheefe in union with 
its water ; and it is from this 
fugary part that milk is Subject 
to the vinous fermentation, as in 
the Ruffian Koumis, a vinous li- 
quor made of mares milk, and re- 
commended in phthiSis and cafes 
of weaknefs. 

New milk mixes uniformly with 
common water, the mineral cha- 
lybeate waters, wines, and malt 
liquors that are not acid, weak 
vinous fpirits, folutions of fugar, 
fopes, and neutral Salts ; but not 
with oils exprefTed or didilled. 
Acids both mineral and vegetable 
coagulate it ; as alfo do fixt and 
volatile alkalies, and highly rectir 
fied fpirit of wine : the curd made 
with acids is in part refolved again 
by alkaline iiquors; as that made 
with alkalies likewife is by acids. 
Neutral felts, nitre in particular, 
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preferve it from coagulating fpon- 
taneoufly ; and render it lefs eafily 
coagulable by acids. 

The human milk is the fvreeteft 
of thefe liquors, and that of afTes 
next to it : this laft is the mod 
dilute of them all : on differing it 
to coagulate fpontaneoufly, the 
curd fcarcely amounted to two 
drachms from twelve ounces, while 
that of cows milk was five times 
as much : the coagulum of afTes 
milk, even when made by acids, 
forms only into fine light flakes, 
which fwim in the ferum ; that 
of goats milk concretes into more 
compact maffes, which fink. 

The faline fubftancc obtained 
from afTes milk was white, and 
fweet as fugar ; thofe of the others 
brown or yellow, and confiderably 
le£s fweet; that of cows milk, the 
lead fweet of all. It appears, 
therefore, that affes milk contains 
more ferum, and much more of a 
faccharine faline matter than thofe 
of cows and goats ; and that the 
two latter abound moft with 
unctuous grofs matter : hence 
thefe are found to be moft nutri- 
tious, while the firft proves moft 
effectual as an aperient and deter- 
gent. 

Thequantities of faccharine mat- 
ter in four ounces of 
Sheep's milk is from 35 to 37 grs. 
Goats - 47 49 

Cow's - - 53 54 
Woman's - 58 67 
Mare's - - 69 70 
AfTes - 80 82 

The infpifTated - refiduum of 
milk, digefted with about as much 
Avater as was wafted in the evapo- 
ration, yields an elegant kind of 
whey, more agreeable in tafte, 
and which keeps better than that 



made in the common manner. 
This liquor promotes the natural 
fecretions in general ; and, if its 
ufe is duly continued, does good 
fervice in fcorbutic and other dif- 
orders. 

There are confiderable differ- 
ences in the milk of the fame ani- 
mal according to its different ali- 
ment. Diofcorides relates, that 
the milk of goats, who feed on 
fcammony and fpurges, proved 
cathartic : and examples are given 
in the Acta Haffnicnfia of bitter 
milk from the animal having eaten 
wormwood. It is a common ob- 
fervation, that cathartics and fpi- 
rituous liquors given to a nurfe, 
affect the child : and that the 
milk of animals feeding on green 
herbs, is much more dilute than 
when they are fed with dry ones. 
Hoffman, from whom moft of the 
foregoing obfervations are taken, 
carries this point fo far, as to di- 
rect the animal to be dieted accord- 
ing to the difeafe for which its 
milk is to be drank. 

LACCA [_Suec.~\ Gummi rejina. 

Croton lacci ferum Lin. 

Lac, the gum-refin. 

Lac is produced by means of 
an infect of the cochineal kind. 
The infect pierces the fmall 
branches of the tree, and the juice 
which exudes from the incifion is 
formed by the infect into a nidus 
for its eggs ; each feparate nidus 
or cell has the appearance of a 
feed. 

It is brought to us, either ad- 
hering to the fticks, or in fmall 
tranfparent grains, or in femitranf- 
parent flat cakes ; the firft is called 
Jlick lac, the fecond f,-ed lac, and 
the third Jhell lac. On breaking 
a piece of flick lac, it appears 
compcfed of regular ceils like 
hoaey- 
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honeycomb, with fmall corpufcles 
of a deep red colour lodged in 
them : tlef'e are the young infects, 
and to thefe the lac owes its tinc- 
ture ; for when freed from them, 
its colour is very dilute. The Ihell 
and feed lacs, which do not exhibit 
am infects 01 cellular appearance 
upon breaking, are fuppofed to be 
artificial preparations of the other: 
the feed fort is faid to be the (lick 
lac bruifed and robbed of its more 
foluble parts ; and the ftiell to be 
the feed lac, melted and formed 
into cakes. The ftick lac therefore 
is the genuine fort, and ought 
alone to be employed for medi- 
cinal purpofes. This concrete is 
of great elteem in Germany, and 
other countries, for laxity and 
fponginefs of the gums, proceed- 
ing from cold or from a fcorbutic 
habit : for this ufe the lac is 
boiled in water, with the addition 
of a little alum, which promotes 
its folution : or a tincture is made 
from it with rectified fpirit. The 
tincture is recommended alfo inter- 
nally in the ftuor albus, and in 
rheumatic and fcorbutic diforders: 
it has a grateful fmell, and a plea- 
fant, bitterifh, aftringent tafte. 
The principal ufe of lac among 
us, is in certain mechanic arts as 
a colouring drug, and for making 
fealing wax and varnilhes. 

LACTUCA SATIVA[.Sr«».] 
■Folia, fimma. 

LaBuca fat'iva Lin. 

Garden lettuce ; die leaves and 
feeds. 

The feveral forts of garden let- 
tuces are very wholefome, emo- 
lient, cooling falad herbs, eafy of 
digeftion, and fomewhat loofening 
the belly. Moft writers fuppofe 
that they have a narcotic quality ; 
and indeed, in many cafes, they 



contribute to procure reft ; this 
they effect by abating heat, and 
relaxing the fibres. 

LACTUCA VI ROSA [£<//«.] 

Folia. 

Lafiuca v'irofa Lin. 

Strong fcented wild lettuce. 

This plant which is indigenous 
in Britain, and grows abundantly 
in fome places, differs very effen- 
tially in its qualities from the gar- 
den lettuce. 

Itfmells ftrongly of opium, and 
refembles it in fome of its effects ; 
and its narcotic power, like that 
of the poppy heads, refides in its 
milky juice. An extract from 
the expreffed juice, is recommend- 
ed in fmall dofes in diopfy. In 
dropfies of long ftanding, proceed- 
ing from vifceral obftructions, it 
has been given to the extent of half 
an ounce a day. It is faid to agree 
with the ftomach, to quench third, 
to be gently laxative, powerfully 
diuretic, and fomewhat diaphore- 
tic. Plentiful dilution is allowed 
during its operation. Dr Collin of 
Vienna afferts, that out of 24 drop- 
fical patients, all but one weie 
cured by this medicine. 

LADANUM ILond.] Refina. 

Cijlus creticus Lin. 

Ladanum ; the gum refin. 

This refin is faid to have been 
formerly collected from the beards 
of goats who brouzed the leaves 
of the ciftus : at prefent a kind of 
rake, with feveral ftraps or thongs 
of fkins fixed to it, is drawn light- 
ly over the fhrub, fo as to take up 
the unctuous juice, which is after- 
wards fcraped off" with knives. It 
is rarely met with pure, even in 
the places which produce it ; the 
duff, blown upon the plant mixing 
with the tenacious juice : the in- 
habitants 
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habitants are alfofa'd to mix with 
it a certain black fand. In the 
fhops two forts are met with ; the 
heft (which is very rare) is in 
dark coloured aim oft black maffes, 
of the confidence of a foft plafter, 
which grows (till fofter on being 
handled ; of a very agreeable 
fmell, and of a flight pungent bit- 
terilh tafte : the othej fort is hard- 
er, not fo dark coloured, and is 
coiled up in long rolls. Rectified 
fpirit of wine almoft entirely dif- 
folves pure ladanum, leaving only 
a fmall portion of gummy matter 
which has no tarte or fmeil : and 
hence this refin may be thus excel- 
lently purified for internal pur- 
pofes. It is an ufeful ingredient 
in the rtomachic plafter, now ftyl- 
ed Emplaflrum laaar.i. 

LAVENDULA [IW. Ei.] 
Sp'tca Jlorentes . 

Lavendula Splca IJn. 

Lavender ; the flowering tops. 

There are different varieties of 
this vegetable, particularly the 
narrow and broad leaved. The 
flowers of both have a fragrant 
agreeable fmell, and a warm, pun- 
gent, bitterifh tafte ; the broad- 
leaved fort is the ftrongeft in both 
refpects, and yields in diftillation 
thrice as much eifential oil as the 
other; its oil is alfo hotter and 
fpecifically heavier; hence in the 
fonthem parts of France, where 
both kinds grow wild, this only 
is ufed for the diftillation of what 
is called oil of fpike. The narrow 
leaved is the fort commonly met 
with in our gardens. 

Lavender is a warm Simulating 
aromatic. It is principally recom- 
mended in vertigoes, palfies, tre- 
mors, fuppreflion of the menftrual 
evacuations ; and in general in all 
-difordcrs cf the head, nerves, and 

A 



uterus. It is f )metimes alfo ufed 
externally in fomentations for pa- 
ralytic limbs. The diftilled oil is 
particularly celebrated for destroy- 
ing the pedicull inguinale*, and 
other cutaneous infects : if foft 
fpongy paper dipt in this oil, ei- 
ther alone, or mixed with that of 
almonds be applied at night to the 
parts infefted by the infects, they 
will certainly, fays Geoffroy, be 
all found dead in the morning. 
The officinal preparations of la- 
vender are, the eifential oil, fimple 
fpirir, and a compound tincture. 

LAURUS [ZW.] Folium, bac 
ca. \_Ed.~] Folia, Eacca, laccarum 
oleum expreffum. 
Laitrus nobii'a Lin. 

Bay ; the leaf and berry. 

The berries of the bay are ge- 
nerally brought from the courts of 
the Mediterranean : the tree bears 
the colds of our own climate. 
They have a moderately ftrong 
aromatic fmell, and a warm bit- 
terifh, pungent tafte : the berries 
are ftronger in both refpects than 
the leaves, and afford in diftillation 
a larger quantity of aromatic ef- 
fentral oil ; they yield alfo an al- 
moft infipid oil to the prefs, in 
confequence of which they prove 
unctuous in the mouth. Thefc 
ft m pies are warm carminative me- 
dicines, and are fometimes exhibi- 
ted with this intention againrt fla- 
tulent colics, and in hyfterical 
diforders. 

Their principal ufe, in the pre- 
fent practice, is in glyfters, and 
f me external applications. The 
leaves enrer out common fomen- 
tation ; and the berries, the plaf- 
ter of cummin : they alio gave , 
name to an electuary, which was 
little otherwife ufed than in 
glyfters. 
a LEN- 
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LENTISCUS lBfun.2 Lig- 
num. 

Piflaria lentljcus Lin. 

Thelentifc tree ; the wood. 

This tree or fhrub is a native of 
the warm climates, but bears the 
common winters of our own. The 
wood is brought to us in thick 
knotty pieces, covered with an 
afh-coloured bark, white within, 
of a rough, fomewhat pungent 
tafte, and an agreeable, though 
faint fmell ; the fmaller tough 
fprigs are the ftrongeft both in 
tafte and fmell. This wood is ac- 
counted a mild-balfamic aftrin- 
gent ; a decoction of it is in the 
German ephemerides dignified 
with the tide of vegetable aurum 
fotabile, and ftrongly recommend- 
ed in catarrhs, naufea, and weak- 
nefs of the ftomach ; for (length- 
ening the tone of the vifcera in 
general, and promoting the urina- 
ry fecretion. 

This is the tree which, in the 
ifland Chio, affoidsthe refin called 
majlicj]. See Mastiche. 

LEONTODON. SeeTARAXA- 

CUM. 

LICHEN CINEREUS 
TERRESTRIS [£/■«».] 

Lichen caninus Lin. 

Afh-coloured ground liverwort. 

This confifts of pretty thick di- 
gitated leaves, flat above, of a re- 
ticular texture underneath, and fa- 
ttened to the earth by fmall fibres ; 
the leaves when in perfection 
are of an afh-colour ; by age they 
become dark-coloured or red- 
diftu 

This fimple is faid to be a warm 
diuretic ; but the tafte difcovers 
in it little or no warmth. It was 
celebrated for its virtue in the 
cure of the diforders occafioned 
by the bite of a mad dog. An 



account of the remarkable effects 
of a powder compofed of the 
dried leaves and pepper, in thefe 
cafes, was communicated to the 
Royal Society by Mr Dampier, 
and publifhed in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions. This powder was 
afterwards inferted (in the year 
1 721) into the London pharma- 
copoeia, under the title of pulvis 
anti'\jfijs, at the defire of Dr Mead 
who had great experience of its 
good effects. Some years after, 
the Dr publifhed and difperfed 
a paper containing the method of 
cure, which he had in a great 
number of inftancea conftantly 
found fuccefsful. In this paper 
the directions were to the follow- 
ing effect : " Let the patient be 
" bled to the extent of nine or 
" ten ounces : and afterwards 
" take a drachm and a half of the 
" powder every morning faffing, 
M for four mornings fucceffively, 
'* in half a pint of cow's milk, 
" warm. After thefe four dofes 
" are taken, the patient mutt go 
" into the cold bath, or a cold 
" fpring or river, every morning 
" faffing for a month, he muft 
" be dipt all over, but not flay in 
" (with his head above water) 
" longer than half a minute, if 
" the water be very cold : after 
" this he mn ft go in three times 
" a-week for a fortnight longer." 
In the year 1 745, the world was 
favoured with a new edition of the 
Mechanical Account of Poifons, 
in which we find the fame method 
of cure again recommended, as 
having, in a courfe of thirty years 
experience, never failed of fuc- 
cefs ; where it had been followed 
before the hydrophobia begun. 
It is greatly to be wifhed, that 
the efficacy of this medicine in 
preventing thefe terrible diforders, 
was proved by incontcftible fafls. 
InfUnccs 
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Inftances have been produced of 
its proving unfuccefsful ; and the 
many examples of the fatality of 
the difcafe which continually oc- 
cur feem arguments either of the 
ineiTicacy of the medicine or a 
flrange negligence in applying it. 
We (hall only farther obierve that 
Boerhaave, who fs in general fuf- 
ficiently liberal in the commen- 
dation of remedies, ranks this 
among thofe infignificant trifles, 
which whoever depends en, will 
find himfelf deceived ; and indeed 
this opinion is now fo general, 
that this fpecics of the lichen has 
no place in the prefent editions of 
our pharmacopoeia^, and is now 
rejected from moll of the foreign 
ones. 

LICHEN [£</.] Herha. 

Lichen ijlandicus Lin. 

Eryngo-leaved, or eatable liver- 
wort. 

The leaves of this fpecies of li- 
chen are nearly erect, h iff when 
dry, and pliant when moift, irre- 
gularly divided into broad dillant 
fegments, fmooth and ciliated at 
the margins. It is a native of this 
country. An ounce of it boiled 
in a pound of water, and drained, 
yields about feven ounces of as 
thick a mucilage as one part of 
•gum Arabic diflblved in three 
parts of water. The Icelanders ufe 
it in diet. It is fteeped in water 
to deprive it of its bitternefs and 
cathartic quality, and the powder of 
it is made into pottage with milk 
or water. This diet is recommend- 
(J in phthifis and fcorbutus ; and 
is laid to be very nourishing, antif- 
ceptic, and gently laxative. The 
Edinburgh pharmacopeia, how- 
ever, is the only one inio which 
this fpecies of lichen feems yet 
to be introduced : and few prac- 
rtrs in Britain have much ex- 



perience of it. If it have any 
effect, it is probably only as a mild 
article of diet. 

LIGNUM CAMPECHEN- 
SE. See H.cmatoxylum. 

LIGNUM RHODIUM 

Genifta canarienfts Lin. 

Role wood. 

This wood or root is chiefly 
brought to us from the Canary 
iflands. The writers on botany 
and the materia medica are much 
divided about the lignum rhodium, 
not only with regard to the plant 
which affords it, but likewife in 
their accounts of the drug kfelf, 
and have defcribed, under this 
name, fimplss manifeilly different. 
This coniufion feems to have a- 
rifen from an opinion that the 
rhodium and afpalathus(an article 
of confiderable eileem among the 
antients, but with regard to which 
the moderns are very much at a 
lofs) are the fame ; whence dif- 
ferent woods, brought into Eu- 
rope for the unknown afpalathus, 
were fold again by the name of 
rhodium. 

In thofe modern pharmaco- 
poeias which admit the lignum 
rhodium, different Linnasan names 
are at prefent given to it : the 
authors of the Difpenfatorium 
Brunfvicenfe fuppofe it to be the 
rhodiola rcfa of Linne, and they 
may perhaps be as near the truth 
as the authors of the pharmaco- 
poeia Roffica. 

As to afpalathus, the antienls 
themfelves difagree ; DiofcoriJcs. 
meaning by this appellation the 
wood of a certain fhrub freed from 
the bark, and Gakn the bark of 
a root. At prefent we have no- 
thing under this name in the fliops. 
What was heretofore fold among 
Aa 2 us 
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us as afpalathu^, were pieces of a 
pale coloured wocd brought from 
the EaA Indies, and more com- 
monly called calambour. 

The afpalathus, calambour, and 
lignum aquilse, are fuppofed to be 
woods or" the nature o( agallo- 
chum, or lignum aloes, but weaker 
in quality. 

The lignum rhodium of the 
fhops is ufually in long crooked 
pieces, fall of knots, which when 
cut appear of a yellow colour like 
box, with a reddifh cart : the 
largeft, fmootheft, mod compart, 
and deepeftcoloured pieces, fhonld 
be cholen ; and the fmall thin, 
or pale ones rejected. The tafte 
of this wood is flightly bitterifli, 
and fomewhat pungent ; its fmell 
very fragrant, refembling that 
of rofes: long kept, it feems to 
lofe its fmell ; but on cutting, or 
rubbing one piece a gain ft the 
other, it fmells as well as at firft. 
Diililied with water, it yields an 
odoriferous efiential oil, in very 
fmall quantity. Rhodium is at 
prefent in efteem only on account 
of its oil, which is employed as 
an high and agreeable perfume in 
fcenting pomatums and the like. 
But if we may reafon from analo- 
gy, this odoiilerous (imple might 
be advantageoufiy applied to more 
ufeful purpofes ; a tincture of it 
in rectified fpirit of wine, which 
contains in a fmall volume the vir- 
tue of a confiderable quantity of 
the wood, bids fair to pruve a fer- 
viceable cordial, not inferior per- 
haps to any thing of this kind. 

LIGUSTTCUM [Ed.] frv.cn. 
um Lin. 
age ; the 1 
This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gar- 
dens. The root nearly agrees in 

. '.he 



principal difference is, that the 
ge root has a ftronger fmell, 
and a fomewhat lefs pungent talte, 
accompanied with a more durable 
fweetnel's : the feeds are rather 
warmer than the root. Thefe fim- 
ples, thoueh certainly capable of 
being applied to % ufeful purpofes, 
are not at prefent regarded : nei- 
ther of them is directed in extern- 
poraneous prefcription. 

L ILIUM ALBUM [£«/.] 
Radix. 

Lilium candidum Lin. 

White lily ; the root. 

This is cultivated in gardens, 
more for the beauty of its flowers 
than for medicinal ufe. The mu- 
cilaginous root is fometim. \ ufed 
as a poultice ; but it pofieftes no 
advantage overthe poultices form- 
ed of vegetable farinas. 

LILIUM CONVALLIUM 

[Suec] Flores 
Conval/ar/a maiol'is Lin. 

Lily of the valley, or May lily ; 
the flowers. 

This plant grows wild in great 
abundance in woods arid thady pla- 
ces, flowering in May. The flow- 
ers are faid to be cephalic and 
nervine. They havea pleafantfweet 
fmell, which they impart by infu- 
fionto ex pre/Ted oils, and give over 
indiftillation both to water and fpi- 
rit ; but no efiential oil h is betn 
hitherto obtained form them. Et- 
muller fays, that the diililied fj/i- 
rit is more fragrant than the wa- 
ter. The roots of the wild lily 
are veiy bitter: when dried, they 
are faid to prove a gentle errhine ; 
as arc alio the floweis. 

LIMON [IW.] Succtu, cor- 
■ rrinr, >t oleum elfentia dxlum. 
\_Ed.~\ Fruffus, cortex fruSu , et 
ejus drum vu'go cficniia di 

Cltru 
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Citrus medica Lin. 

Lemon; the juice, outer rind, 
and its oil oreffence. 

The juice of lemon is a flrong 
native vegetable acid. The yellow 
peel is an elegant aromatic, 
and is frequently employed in fto- 
machic tinctures and infufions : 
it is considerably lefs hot than 
orange pe-1, and yields in diftil- 
lation with water a lefs quantity 
of effential oil : its flavour is ne- 
verthelefs more perifii.ibie, yet it 
does not rife fo readily with fpi- 
ric of wine; for a fpirituQUS ex- 
tract, made from lemon peel, pof- 
feffes the aromatic tafle and fmell 
of the fubject, in much greater per- 
fection than an extract prepared 
in the fame manner from the peels 
of oranges. In the (hops, a fy- 
rup is prepared from the juice, 
and the peel is candied; the peel 
is an ingredient in the bitter in- 
fufions and wines; the elfential 
oil enters the volatilearomaticfpi- 
rif, Spiritus ammoi.ia comp-Ji 'us, as 
it is now called, and fome other 
formulas. 

LINARIA ZSuee."} Folia 

Antirrhinum Linaria Lin. 

Toad-flax; the leaves. 

This grows wild on banks and 
about the iides of fields. It is 
faid by fome to be a powerful diu- 
retic, whence it is named by Tra- 
gus h rba urinalis ; by others, to 
be a ftrong cathartic, infomudi 
that JBranfelfiUS has called it by 
a German name expreffing th ; s 
quality, Jck ifskraut. Experience 
fcarcely warrants either of thefe 
appellations; nor does common 
practice take any notice of the 
plant. 

LINGUA CERVINA, See 

ScOUo. ENDRH 



LINUM C ATHA RTICUM 
\_Rofs.~\ Herba. 

l.'inum Cathart'tcum I. in. 

Purging flax; the leaves. 

This is a very fmall plant, nit a- 
bove four or rive inches high, 
found wild upon chalky hills and 
in dry paflure grounds. Its vir- 
tue is expreifed in its title ; an 
infufion in water or whey of a 
handful of the frefh herb, or a 
drachm of it in fubflance when 
dried, are faid to purge without 
inconvenience. 

LINUM SATIVUM [ZW] 
S men. TEJ ] S Linen et oleum ejus 
exprejfum. 

Linitm ujitatijjimum Lin. 

L ; ntfeeJ. 

Lintfeed yields, by prefling, 
a considerable quantity of oil; 
and boiled in waier, a itrong mu- 
cilage : thefe are occalionally 
ufed for the fame purpofes as other 
fubllances of that clafs ; as are 
alio the feeds themfelves in emol- 
lient and maturating cataplafms. 
They have been employed in A- 
fia, and, in times of fcarcity, in 
Europe, as food; but are not a- 
greeable, or ia general wholefome. 
Tragus relates, that thofe who 
fed on them in Zealand, had the 
hypochondria much diflended,and 
the face and other parts fwelled, 
in a very fhort time ; and that fi .- 
veral died of thefe complaints. 
The expfeffed" oil is aa officinal 
prepaiation. 

L1QUIDAMBRA [3r»/i]. 

Refina. 

Liquidambrafiyrarf.ua Lir.. 

Liquid.imber. 

This is a refinous juice which 

flows from a large tree ern .; in^ \ n 
\ o o o 

Virginia, Mexico, and t;ther pro- 
vinces of .America. Thisjuice 
i» ac urd about the confidence of 

tur- 
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turpentine, but by long keeping 
hardens into a refin ; it is of a 
yellow colour inclining to red, a 
warm tafte, and a fragrant fmell, 
not unlikethatofftorax heightened 
with a little ambergris. It was 
formerly of great ufe as. a perfume 
but is at preient a ftranger in the 
ps. 

LITHARGY R U S. See 
Plumbum. 

LIXIVIA. SeeCiNERLs Cla- 

VELLATI. 

LOBELIA [.£/.] Radix. 

Lobelia fyphililica Lin. 

Lobelia ; the root. 

This* plant grows in moid places 
in Virginia, and bears our winters. 
It is perennial, has an eretf ftalk 
three or four feet high, blue flow- 
ers, a milky juice, and a rank 
fmell. The root confifts of white 
fibres about two inches long, re- 
fembles tobacco in tafte, and is 
apt to excite vomiting. It is 
ufed by the North American 
Indians as a fpecific in the venereal 
difeafe. The form is that of de- 
coction ; the d< le of which is 
ordered to be gradually increafed 
till it biing en very confiderable 
purging, then to be intermitted 
for a little, and *gxin ufed in a 
more moderate degree till the 
cure be completed. The ulcers 
aiealfo warned with the decoction, 
and the Indian*, are faid to fprin- 
kie them with the powder of the 
inner Lark ot the fp.vuce tree. 
The ian.e ft; iclnefs cf regimen,, 
is ordered as during a falivp.tion 
or mercurial courfe. The benefit 
to be derived from this article 
ha^ n«.t, as far as we know, been 
confirmed either in Britain, or by 
the pn-ctiilmers in Virginia: for 
there, as well a* \d [his country, re- 



courfe is univerfally had to the ufe 
of mercury; and probably from 
this realon the London college 
have not received it into their lilt. 
It feems, however, to be an ar- 
ticle which, defer ves a trial. 

LUJULA [Lond. Ed.-} Fo- 
Hum . 

Oxalis AcetofJla Lin. 

Wood forrel ; the leaves. 

This is a fmall plant growing, 
wild in woods. In tafte and 
medical qualities, it is fimilar to 
the common forrel, but conlider- 
ably more grateful, and hence is 
preferred. Boiled with milk, it 
forms an agreeable whey ; and 
beaten with fugar, a very elegant 
conferve, which has been forfome 
time kept in the (hops, and not 
unfreqently employed. 

LUPINUS IBfun.J Scmcrt. 

Lvpinus albtii Lin. 

White lupines ; the feeds. 

Thefe have a leguminous tafte, 
accompanied with a difagreeable 
bitter one. They are faid to be 
anthelmintic, both taken inter- 
nally or applied externally. Caf- 
par Hoffman cautions a^ainft 
their internal ufe, and tells us 
(from one of the Arabian writers) 
that they have fometimes occa- 
fioned death. Simon Pauli alfo 
fays, that he faw a boy of eight 
or ten years of age, after taking 
a diachm of thefe feeds in pow- 
der, feized with exquifite pains 
of ^ the abdomen, a difficulty rf 
refpiration and almoft total lofs 
of voice ; and that he was reliev- 
ed from thefe complaints by a 
glyfter of milk and fugar, wlrdi 
brought away a vaft quantity of 
worms. But Mr Geoffroy cb- 
ferves, very juftly, that either 
thefe fympioms were owin 
the worms, and not to the "me- 
dicine.; 
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dicine ; or that thefe feeds, if they 
have any noxious quality, lofe it, 
with their bitternefs, in boiling; 
fines they were commonly ufed a- 
mong the Greeks as food, and re- 
commended by Galen as very 
wholefome. 

LUPULUS [Suec. ] Strobuli. 

Humulus Lupulus Lin. 

Hops ; the leafy heads. 

Thefe are one of the mod 
agreeable of the ftrong bitters, 
though rarely employed for any 
medicinal purpefes. Their prin- 
cipal confumption is in malt li- 
quors, which they prefcrve from 
undergoing the acetous and putri- 
factive fermentations, render lefs 
glutinous, and difpofe to pafs off 
more freely by urine. 

The odour of hops hung in a 
bed has been faid to induce fleep 
after opium had failed. 

Hops contain a very confider- 
able proportion of elfential oil ; 
and in the manner in which they 
are commonly ufed in brewing, 
this has been hitherto almoft en- 
tirely loft : but a late propofal has 
been made for prefer ving it as it 
arifes, and reftoring it to the brew- 
ed liquor ; a difcovery well merit- 
ing attention. 

LYCOPERDON [5nw.] 

Lycoperd'm Bovifia Lin. 

Putt ball, or dufly mufhroom. 

Tiiis fungus is found in dry raf- 
ture grounds. It feems to be 
nearly of the fame quality with 
the agaric of the oak ; and has, 
like it been employed for reftrain- 
ing- external hasmorrhagies and 
other fluxions. The fine duft, with 
which it becomes rilled by age, 
has alfo been applied with the 
fame intentions. 

MACIS. See Myristica. 



MAGNESIA VITRIOLA- 

TA. \_Lond. Ed.~\ Sal C*:hartlcus 
Amarus. 

This fait is the fait of the Ep- 
fom and f me other purging mi- 
neral waters ; it may alfo be ex- 
tracted from the bitter liquor re- 
maining after tie cfyftalization 
of common fait. We ufually meet 
with it in minute cryftals, of a 
fnowy appearance; dilio'.ved in 
water, and cryftali'.ed afrelh, it 
concretes, if properly managed, 
into larger ones, of a redtangular 
prifmatic figure, refembling thole 
of the artificial cathartic fait of 
Glauber, for which they are fome- 
times fubftituted in the fhops. 

This fait has a penetrating bit* 
terifh tafte ; it ddfolves in lefs 
than an equal weight of water: 
in a moderate heat, it melts, bub- 
bles up into blifters, and fooil 
changes into a white fpongy mafs, 
with the lofs of above half of its 
weight : this calx taftes more bit* 
ter than the fait did at firft, and 
totally diffolves again in water* 
The acid of this fait is the vi- 
triolic : and its bafis magnelia. 
Hence on adding alkaline falts to 
a folution of Glauber's fait no 
change eniues : while the falts 
obtained fiom the purging waters, 
or the bittern of marine waters, 
grow milky and depofite their 
earth, by the addition of the al- 
kaline fait which is taken up in iti 
place. 

The magneiia vitrlolata is a 
mild and gentle purgative, operat- 
ing with fufficient erficacv, and in 
general with eafe and fafety, rare- 
ly occafioning any gripes, fick- 
nefs, or the other inconveniences, 
which purgatives of the refinous 
kind a>e too often accompanied 
with. Six or eight drachms may 
be diifnlved for adofcin a proper 
quantity of common water; or 

four 
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four, five, or more, in a pint, or 
quart of the purging waters. 
Thefe liquors may likewife be fo 
managed as to promote evacua- 
tion, by the other emunctories ; 
if the patient be kept warm, they 
increafe perfpiration : and by mo- 
derate escerciie in a cool air, the 
urinary discharge. Some allege 
this fait has a peculiar effect in 
allaying pain, as in colic, even in- 
dependently of evacuation. 

MAJORANA ILond. Ed.] 
Jierha. 

Origanum major ana J An. 

Sweet marjoram ; the leaves. 

Marjoram is raifed annually in 
our gardens for culinary as well 
as medicinal ufes ; the feeds are 
commonly procured from the 
fouthern parts of France, where 
the plant grows wild. It is a mo- 
derately warm aromatic, yielding 
its virtues both to aqueous and 
fpii ituous liquors by infufion, and 
to water in diftillation. It is 
principally celebrated in diforders 
of the head and nerves, and in the 
humoural afthmas and catarrhs of 
old people. An efiential oil of 
the herb is kept in the fhops. 
The powder of the leaves proves 
an agreeable errhine, and enters 
the officinal fternutatory pow- 
der. 

MALVA [Load. Ed. ] Folium, 
Jtos. 

■Malvafyhejlrh Lin. 

Mallow ; the leaf and flower. 

Thefe have a fomewhat mucila- 
ginous fwcetifii tafte. The leaves 
were formerly of ibme efteem, in 
food, for loofening the belly ; at 
prefent, decoctions of them are 
ibmetimes employed in dyfen- 
teries, heat, and fliarpnefs of u 
arid in general lor ob'unding acr i- 
rnonious humours; their princi- 



pal ufe is in emollient glyfters, ca- 
taplafms, and fomentations. The 
leaves enter the officinal decoction 
for glyfters, and a conferve was 
formerly prepared from the 
flowers. 

MAXDRAGORA [$«*.] 

Radix. 

Atropa Manlragora Lin. 

Mandrake : the root. 

The qualities of this plant are 
very doubtful : it has a flrong 
difagreeable fmell refembling that 
of the narcotic herbs, to which 
clafs it is ufually referred ; and it 
belongs iudeed to the fame genus 
as the deadly nightfhade. It has 
rarely been any otherwise ufed in 
modicine, than as an ingredient in 
one of the old officinal ointments. 
Both that compofition and the 
plant itfelf are now rejected from 
our pharmacopoeias : but it (till 
retains a place in moft of the 
foreign ones, and may perhaps be 
confidered as deferving farther at- 
tention. 

MANNA {Land. Ed.] Succut 
conrretus. 

Fraxinus ornus Lin. 

Manna. 

Manna is the juice of afpecies of 
afh tree, growing in Italy and 
Sicily. When naturally concret- 
ed on the tree and fcaped off, it 
is called manna in the tear; but 
if allowed to exude on ftrawsor 
chips of wood fattened to the tree, 
it is called canulated or flaky 
manna. The common, or fat 
manna, is got by incifions made 
after the fpontaneous exudation is 
over, and is in larger maii'es and 
of a redder colour. The bed 
Calabrian manna is in oblong, 
liaht, friable pieces or flakes, of a 
whitifli or pale yellow colour, and 
ft me what tranfparent. Therofe- 
2 _ ferior 
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ferior kinds are moift, uncruous, 
and dark coloured. Manna is 
f lid to be fometimes counterfeited 
by a compofuion of fugar and 
honey, mixed with a little fcam- 
mony : there is alfo a factitious 
m^nna, which is white and dry, 
faid to be ccmpofed of fugar, 
manna, and fome purgative in- 
gredient, boiled to a proper con- 
fidence : this may be diftinguiihed 
by its weight, folidity, untranf- 
parent whitenefs, and by its tafte, 
which is different from that of 
manna. 

Manna is a mild, agreeable lax- 
ative, and may be given with fafe- 
ty to children and pregnant wo- 
men : neverthelefs in fome parti- 
cular conftitutions, it acts very un- 
kindly, producing flatulencies and 
diflention of the vifcen>. : thefe in- 
conveniencies may be prevented 
by the addition of any grateful 
warm aromatic. Manna operates 
fo weakly as not to produce the 
full effeclof a cathartic, imlefs ta- 
ken in large dofes ; and hence it 
is rarely given with this intention 
by bfelf. It may be commodi- 
oufly diifolved in the purging mi- 
neral waters, or joined to cathar- 
tic falts, to fenna, rhubarb, or the 
like. GeofFroy recommends acu- 
ating it with a few grains of eme- 
tic tartar ; the mixture is to be di- 
vided into feveral dofes, each con- 
taining one grain of the emetic 
tartar : by this management, he 
fays, bilious ferum will be plenti- 
fully evacuated, without any nau- 
fea, gripes, or other inconvenience. 
It is remarkable, that the efficacy 
of this drug is greatly promoted 
(if the account of Vallifaieri is to 
be relied on) by a fubftance which 
is itfelf very flow of operation, 
caflia. And for this reafon man- 
na is an ingredient in the electuary 
of caflia. 



MARRUBIUM \_Lond. Ed.] 

Herb a. 

Marrubium vulgare Lin. 

White horehound ; the leaves. 

They have a very ftrong, not 
difagreeable fmell, and a roughifh 
very bitter tafte. Befides the 
virtues which they poffefs in com- 
mon with other ftrong bitters, 
they are fuppofed to be peculiarly 
ferviceable in humeral afthmas 
and coughs, the jaundice, and 
other chronical disorders. They 
are doubtlefs an ufefui aperient 
and deobflruent, they promote the 
fluid fecretions in general, and, 
when liberally taken, loofen the 
belly. 

MARUM SYRIACUM 
[Lond.~] Heda. 

Teucrlum Ufa rum Lin. 

Syrian herb maftic. 

This is a fmall fhrubby plant, 
growing fpontaneoufly in Syria, 
Candy, and other warm climates, 
and cultivated with us in gardens. 
The leaves have an aromatic bit- 
terilh tafte ; and when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers, a quick pungent 
fmell like volatile alkali, which 
foon affecls the head, and occa- 
fionsfneezing: diddled with water, 
they yield a very acrid penetra- 
ting elfential oil, refembling that 
of fcurvy grafs. Thefe qualities 
fufficiently point out the ufes to 
which this plant might be applied; 
at prefent it is little otherwife 
employed than in cephalic fnufF*. 
It is an ingredient in the puhis 
afari towpejtus, of the London 
pharmacopoeia. 



MASTICHE [Lon. Ed.-\Refma. 
Pijiacia Lentifcus Lint 
Gum maftich. 

Maftich is a refmous fubftance 
brought from Chio, in fmall, yel- 
lowifh, tranfparent grains or tears, 
Bb f 
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of an agreeable fmell. Efpecially 
when heated or fet on fire. This 
relin is recommended in old 
cevrghs, dyfenicrics, haimoptoes, 
.nefs of the flomacb, and in 
general in all debilities. GeofFroy 
directs an aqueous decoction of it 
to be ufed for thefe purpofes. 
Water extracts little or nothing 
from this refin ; rectified fpirit al- 
moit entirely diffolves it : the fo- 
lution taftes very warm and pun- 
gent ; it is not however the bafis 
of any fixed formula in our phar- 
macopoeias, and is at prefent but 
little employed. 

MATRICARIA [>«:.]. i&r- 
la. 

Matricaria Parthemum Lin. 

Common wild feathcrfew; the 
leaves. 
This plant was at one time much 
celebrated as an antihyft r'ic medi- 
cine ; but it is now fo little em- 
ployed in Britain, that it has no 
place in our pharmacopoeias. 

Simon Pauli relates, that he 
lias experienced moil happy effects 
from it in ob ft ructions of the ute- 
linc evacuati ns ; I have often 
feen, fays he, from the ufe of a 
decoclion of matricaria and cha- 
momile flowers with a little mug- 
wort, hyfteric complaints inftantiy 
relieved, the difcharge fucceed 
plentifully, and the patient, from 
a lethargic ftate, return as it were 
into life again. Matricaria is like- 
v. ill' recommended in fundry other 
dhbrders, as a warm ftimulating 
bitter ; all that bitters and car- 
minitives can do, fays GeofFroy, 
may be expected from it. It is 
undoubtedly a medicine of fome 
life in thefe cafes, though not per- 
haps equal to chamomile flowers 
alone, with which the matricaria 
agrees in ftnfible qualities, except- 
ing in being weaker. 



MECHOACANInTA [Brun.1 
Radix. 

Convolvulus Mrchoac&nna Lin. 

Mechoacan ; the root. 

This is the root of an American 
convolvulus brought from Mecho- 
acan, a province of Mexico, in 
thin dices like jalap, but larger, 
and of a whitifh colour. It was 
firft introduced into Europe about 
the year 1524, as a purgative uni- 
verfally fate, and capable of eva- 
cuating all morbific humours from 
the moft remote parts of the body : 
but as foon as jalap became 
known, mechoacan gradually loft 
its reputation, which it has never 
fmce been able to retrieve. It 
is neverthelefs iliil deemed an ufe. 
ful cathartic ; it has very little 
fmell or tafte, and is not apt to 
offend the ftomach ; its operation 
is flow but effectual and fafe. 
GeofFroy affirms, thatfearcely any 
purgative is accompanied with 
fewer inconveniencies. It feems 
to differ from jalap only in being 
weaker, the refms obtained from 
both having nearly the fame qua- 
lities, but jalap yields five or fix 
times as much as Mechoacan ; 
hence it is found necefTary to ex- 
hibit the latter in fix times the 
dofe of the former, to produce 
the fame effects. 

MEL ILond. EJ.-l 

Honey. 

Honey is a juice obtained from 
the honey comb, either by fepa- 
rating the combs, and laying them 
flat upon a fievc, through Which 
the honey fpor.taneoufly perco- 
lates ; or by including the comb in 
canvas bags, and forcing the honey 
out by a prefs : the firft fort is the 
; ; the latter is found to con- 
1 good deal of the matter of 
which the comb is formed, and 
fundry other impurities : there is 
another fort . r to the 

two 
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two foregoing, obtained by heat- 
ing the combs before they are put 
into the prefs. The be ft fort is 
thick, of a whitifh colour, an 
agreeable fmell,andavery pleafant 
talte ; both the colour and flavour 
differ according to the plants from 
which the bees collect it : that of 
Narbonne in France, where rofe- 
mary abounds, is faid to have a 
very maniteft flavourof that plant, 
and to be imitable by adding to 
other honey an infufion of rofe- 
mary flowers ; and the Corfican 
honey has the tafte and flavour of 
orange flowers. 

Honey, confidered as a medi- 
cine, is a very ufefui detergent and 
aperient, powerfully promoting the 
expectoration of tough phlegm ; 
in fome particular conltitutions 
it has an inconvenience of griping 
or proving purgative ; and hence 
the Edinburgh college, do not 
now employ it in any preparation, 
and have entirely rejected the 
mella medicata, fubftituting fy- 
rups in their place : honey how- 
ever is doubtlefs very ufefui in 
giving form to different articles, 
though there be fome individuals 
with whom it may difagree. 

MELAMPODIUM {Ed] 
See Helleeokus Nig: 

MELILOTUS ISuec] Flora, 
herb a. 

Trifolium MeYihlus officinalis Lin. 

Melilot ; the leaves and rl nvers. 

This plant grows wild in hedges 
and among corn ; and has like- 
wife, been cultivated for medicinal 
ufes, in gardens. The green 
herb has no remarkable fmell ; 
when dry, a pretty ftrong one ; 
the tafle is roughilh, bitter, and 
it long chewed, naufeous. A 
decoction of this herb has been 
recommended in inflammations of 
the abdomen ; and a do 



the flowers in the fluor albus. 
But modern practice rarely em r 
ploys it any othcrwife than in 
emollient andcarminative glyiters, 
and in fomentations, cataplafms, 
and the like ; and even in thefe 
not often. It formerly gave name 
to one of the officinal plallers, 
which received from the melilot 
a green -colour, but no particular 
virtue. 

MELISSA lLond.JSd.2 Folia. 

Melt fa officinalis Lin. 

Balm ; the herb. 

This plant, when in perfection, 
has a pleafant fmell, fomewhat of 
the lemon kind ; and a weak, 
roughifh, aromatic tafle. The 
young fhoots have the ftrongeft 
flavour; the flowers, and the herb 
itfelf when old, or produced in 
very mcift rich foils, or rainy fea- 
fons, are much weaker both in 
fmell and talte. Balm is appropri* 
ated by the writers of the Materia 
Medica, to the head, ftoma-ch and 
uterus ; and in all disorders of 
thefe parts is fuppofed to do ex- 
traordinary fervice. So high an 
opinion have fome phyficians en- 
tertained of balm, that they have 
expected to find in it a medicine 
which fhould prolong life beyond 
the ufual period. The prefent 
practice however holds it in no 
great efteem, and ranks it, where 
it certainly deferves to be, among 
the weaker corroborants : in dis- 
tillation it yields an elegant efion- 
tial oil, in fmall quantity ; the re- 
maining decoction taftes roughilh. 
Strong infufions of the herb, drank 
as lea, and continued for feme 
time have done fervice in a weak 
lax Rate of the vifcera : thefe li- 
quors, flightly acidulated with 
juice of lemons, turn of a fine red- 
difn colour, and prove an ufefui, 
and to many a very grateful drink, 
in dry parching fevers. 

MEN. 
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MENTHA CATARIA, Sea 

Nepeta. 

MENTHA PIPERITIS 
ILond. Ed.-] Herba. 

Mentha piperita Lin. 

Peppermint ; the leaves. 

This fpecies of mint grows wild 
in fome parts of England in moid 
watery places, but is much lefs 
common than the other forts. 
The leaveshave a more penetrating 
fmell than any of the other mints, 
and a much warmer, pungent, 
glowing tafte like pepper, finking 
as it were into the tongue. The 
principal ufe of this herb is in 
flatulent colics, languors, and 
other fimilar diforders : it feems, 
to act as foon as taken, and to 
extend its effects through the whole 
fyftem, inftantly communicating 
a glowbg warmth. Water ex- 
traits the whole of the pungency 
of this herb by infufion, and ele- 
vates it in diitiilation. Its officinal 
preparations are an efTential oil, a 
fimple water, and a fpirit. 



MENTHA SATIVA [ZW. 
Ed.~\ Herha. 

Mentha virid'ts Lift. 

Garden or fpear mint ; the 
leaves. 

Both the London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias make it the 
menthd viridit of Linne, but in the 
Swedifh pharmacopoeia, it is dat- 
ed to be the Mentha crifpa, of 
Linne ; the reader may judge for 
himfelf which is right ; but he 
nrnft recollect that the Swedifh 
pharmacopoeia was compiled by a 
committee of the college of phy- 
ficians at Stockholm ; and this 
committee, confiding of Several 
members, left the revifal and pub- 
lication of the pharmacopoeia 
10 two of their number, viz. 



Linne and Bergman, the one the 
greateft naturalift, and the other 
the greateft chemift then in the 
world. 

The leaves of this mint have a 
warm, roughifh, fomewhat bit- 
terifh tafte; and a ftrong, not 
unpleafant, aromatic fmell. Their 
virtues are thofe of a warm ftoma- 
chic and carminative : in lofs of 
appetite, naufea, continual retch- 
ings to vomit, and as Boerhaave 
exprelfes it, almoft paralytic 
weaknefles of the ftomach, few 
fimples are perhaps of equal effi- 
cacy. In colic pains, the gripes 
to which children are fubject, li- 
enteries, and other kinds of im- 
moderate fluxes, this plant fre- 
quently does good. It likewife 
proves beneficial in hyfteric cafes, 
and affords an ufeful cordial in 
languors and other weakneffes 
following delivery. 

The belt preparations for thefe 
purpofes are, a ftrong infufion 
from the dry leaves in water 
(which is much fuperior to one 
from the green herb), or rather 
a tincture or extract prepared with 
rectified fpirit. Thefe poflefs the 
whole virtues of the mint : the 
efTential oil and diftilled water 
contain only the aromatic part ; 
the expreffed juice only the aftrin- 
gency and bitternefs, together 
with the mucilaginous fubftance 
common to all vegetables. The 
efTential oil, a fimple water, a 
fpirit, and a conferve, are kept 
in the (hops. 

MENYANTKES. See Trv 

TOLIUM. 

MERCURIALIS \_G:n. r ] 

Heron. 

Mercurialis annua J An. 
Herb mercury ; the leaves. 
This herb is ibmctimes uied in 
glyftcrs. 
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glyfters. A fyrup made from the 
leaves, given in the dofe of two 
ounces, is faid to prove a mild and 
ufeful laxative. 

There is another fort of mercu- 
rialis growing in woods and hedges, 
which though recommended by 
fome botanic writers as having 
the fame virtues with the forego- 
ing, and as being more palatable, 
has been found poiTeffed of noxious 
qualities. This may be diftinguifh- 
ed from the foregoing by its being 
a perennial plant, Mercurialis per- 
ennis Lin. by being larger, having 
its leaves rough and the ftalk not 
at all branched : it is commonly 
called dog's mercury. 

MERCURIUS. See Hydrar- 

GYRUS. 

MEUM \_Brun.~\ Radix. 

JEtbufa Meum Lin. 

Spignel ; the root. 

Spignelis an umbelliferous plant, 
found wild in Italy and the warm- 
er parts of Europe, and fometimes 
alfo in England. The roots have 
a pleafant aromatic fmell, and a 
warm pungent bitterim tafte : in 
virtue they are fimilar to the le- 
vifticum, from which this root 
fcems to differ only in being weak- 
er and fomewhat more agreeable. 
It is an ufeful aromatic and car- 
minative, though at prefent fo 
little regarded as to have no place 
in our pharmacopoeias. 

MEZEREUM {Lend. Ed.~\ 
radicis cortex. 

Daphne Mczereum Lin. 

Mezercon, or fpurge olive ; the 
bark of the root. 

Mezereon, although an article 
of great activity has only of late 
had a place in our pharmaco- 
poeias. It is a native of different 
parts of Europe; it has elegant 
pale purplifh or while flowers, 



fometimes appearing about the end 
of January. The root was long 
ufed in the Lifbon diet-drink, par- 
ticularly for venereal complaints, 
nodes, and other fymptoms refill- 
ing the ufe of mercury. 

On chewing it a little, it proves 
very pungent, and its acrimony 
is accumulated about the fauces, 
and is very durable. It is em- 
ployed chiefly under the form of 
decoclion ; and it enters the Dc- 
cofilo farfaparilU covipofitum of the 
London pharmacopceia, but it has 
alfo been ufed in powder combin- 
ed with fome inactive one, as that 
of liquorice root. It is apt to oc- 
caflon vomiting and purging ; fo 
mull be begun in grain dofes, and 
gradually increafed. It is often 
ufefully combined with mercury. 
The bark of the root contains 
mod acrimony, though fome pre- 
fer the woody part. Mezereon 
has alfo been ufed with good 
effects in tumors and cutaneous 
eruptions not venereal. 

MILLEFOLIUM [Ed.] Fc* 
Ha, fibres. 

Achillea Millefolium Lin. 

Milfoil ; the leaves and flow- 
ers. 

This grows plentifully about 
the fides of fields, and on dry 
commons, flowering greateft part 
of the fummer. The leaves have 
a rough hitterifh tafte, and a faint 
aromatic fmell. Their virtues are 
thofe of a very mild aftringent ; 
and as fuch they ftand recom- 
mended in hiemorrhagies both in- 
ternal and external, in diarrhoeas, 
and in fpafmodic and hyfterical 
affections. In thefe cafes fome 
of the Germans have a very high 
opinion of this herb, particularly 
Stahl, who efteemed it a very 
effectual aftringent, and one cf 
the moft certain tcnics and feda. 

tivci 
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lives. Its virtues are extracted 
in great perfection by proof fpi- 
rit ; water takes up its aftringency 
and bitternefs, but little of its 
aromatic flavour ; tinctures made 
in recti fled fpirit contain both, 
though they be rather weaker 
than thofe in proof fpirit. 

The flowers of milfoil are con- 
fiderably ftronger in aromatic fla- 
vour than the leaves ; in diltilla- 
tion, they yield a fmall quantity 
of efTential oil, of an elegant blue 
colour. 

The roots, taken up in the 
fpring, have an agreeable, warm, 
pungent tafte. Dr Grew refembles 
them to contrayerva, and imagines 
they might in fome degree fupply 
its place : this, however, is much 
to be doubted, fmce there is fuch 
a remarkable difference between 
the two, that while one retains its 
tafte for a length of time after it 
has been brought to us from 
America, the talte of the other is 
almoft loft by drying. 

MILLEPEDA [_Lond. Ed.] 

Onifcvs cjjcllus Lin. 

Slaters or Millepedes. 

Thefe infects are found in cel- 
lars, under ftones, and in cold 
moift places : in the warmer coun- 
tries they are rarely met with. 
Millepedes have a faint difagree- 
able fmell, and a fomewhat pun- 
gent, fweetiffi, naufeous tafte. 
They have been highly celebrated 
in fupprtfiior.s of urine, in all 
kinds of obftrucfitms of the bow- 
els, in the jaundice, weaknefs of 
fight and a variety cf other dis- 
orders. Whether they have any 
juft title to thefe v'utues, is greatly 
to be doubted : thus much is cer- 
tain, that their real effects come 
far ihort rf the character given of 
them. Their officinal prepara- 
tions are, the millepedes dried and 



powdered, and a vinous infufion, 
which is by fome held in high 
eftecm in cafes of hooping cough. 

MINIUM [Ed.] See Plum- 
bum. 

MORUS [IW..] Frudus. 

Morns nigra Lin. 

Mulbeny; the fruit. 

This tree is commonly cultiva- 
ed on account of its fruit, which 
is rather eaten for pleafure th?.n 
ufed as a medicine ; it has the 
common qualities of the other 
fweet fruits, abating heat, quench- 
ing thirft, and promoting the fc- 
cretions ; an agreeable fyrup made 
from the juice is kept in the fliops. 
The bark of the roots has been in 
confiderable cfteem as a vermi- 
fuge ; its tafte is bitter, and fome- 
what aftringent. 

MOSCHUS \_Lond. Ed.] 

Mofchus mofebiferus Lin. 

Muik. 

Muik is a grumous fubftance 
like clotted blood, found in a little 
bag, htuated near the umbilicus of 
a ruminating animal met with in 
China, Tartary, and the Eaft In- 
dies : the beft mufk is brought 
from Tonquin, an inferior fort 
from Agria and Bengal, and aftill 
worfe from Ruilia. 

Fine mufk comes to ns in round 
thin bladders ; which are generally 
about the ftze of a pigeon's egg, 
covered with fhort brown hairs, 
well filled, and without any ap- 
pearance of having been opened. 
The mufk itfelf is dry, with a 
kind ci' uncluofity, of a dark red- 
dilli brown or rufty blackifh colour, 
in fmall round grains, with very 
few hard black clots, and perfectly 
free from any fandy or other 
vilible foreign matter. If chew- 
ed, and rubbed with a knife on 
paper, it looks fmcoth, bright, 
ycllowUb, 
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yellowifh, and free from grittinefs. 
Laid on a red-hot iron, it catches 
flame, and burns almoft entirely 
away, leaving only an exceeding 
fmall quantity of light greyifh 
afhes; if any earthy fubftance 
have been mixed with the mufk, 
the quantity of the refiduum will 
readily difcover them. 

Mufk has a bitter fubacrid tafte ; 
a fragrant fmell, agreeable at a 
diftance, but dii'agreeable when too 
near, unlefs weakened by the ad- 
mixture of ether fubftances. If 
a fmall quantity be infufed in fpi- 
rit of wine' in the cold for a few 
days, it imparts a deep, but not 
red tincture: this, though it dif- 
covers no great fmell of the mufk, 
is neverthelefs ftrongly impregnat- 
ed with its virtues ; a fingle drop 
of it communicates to a whole 
quart of wine a rich mufky fla- 
vour. And this flavour, which 
a tincture of mu(k communicates 
to vinous liquors, is perhaps one 
of the belt criteria for judging of 
the goodnefs of mufk. Neumann 
informs us, that fpirit of wine 
diffolves ten parts out of thirty of 
mufk, and that water takes up 
twelve; that water elevates its 
fmell in diftillation, while pure 
fpirit brings over nothing. 

Mufk is a medicine of great 
efleem in the eaftern countries: 
among us, it has been for fome 
time much out of ufe, even as a 
perfume. It appears, however, 
from late experience, to be, when 
properly managed, a remedy of 
great fervice even againft thofe 
diforders which it has been fup- 
pofed to produce. Dr Wall has 
communicated (in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions, N° 474), an 
account of fome extraordinary ef- 
fects of mufk in convulfive and 
other difeafes, which have too 
often baffled the force of medicine. 



Heobferves, that the fmell of per- 
fumes is often of differvice, where 
the fubftance taken inwardly, and 
in conliderable quantity, produces 
the h ippieft effects : that two 
perfons labouring undera fubfultus 
tendinum, extreme anxiety, and 
want of fleep, from the bite of a 
mad dog, by taking two dofes of 
mufk, each of which were fixteen 
grains, were perfectly relieved 
from their complaints. He like- 
wife obferves, that convulfive 
hiccups, attended with the word 
fymptoms, were removed by a 
dofe or two, of ten grains : and 
that in fome cafes, where this me- 
dicine could not, on account of 
ftrong convulfions, be adminifter- 
ed to the patient by the mouth, 
it proved of fervice when injected 
as a glyfler. He adds, that 
under the. quantity of fix grains, 
he never found much effect from 
it ; but that, taken to ten grains, 
and upwards, it never foils to pro- 
duce a mild diaphorefis, without 
at all heating or giving any un- 
eafmefs ; that on the contrary, it 
eafes pain, raifes the fpirits, and 
that after the fweat breaks out 
the patient ufually falls into a 
refrefhing fleep : that he never 
met with any hyfterical perfon, 
how averfe foever to perfumes, 
but could take it in the form of a 
bolus, without inconvenience. 
To this paper is annexed an ac- 
count of ibme farther extraor- 
dinary effects of mufk, obferved by 
another gentleman. Repeated 
experience hasTince confirmed its 
efficacy in thefe diforders. The 
dofe has fometimes been increafed, 
particularly in convulfive diforder?, 
to the quantity of a' fcruple or 
half a drachm every three or four 
hours, with two or three fpoonfuls 
of the mufk julep between. The 
j.ulep i?. the only officinal prepara- 
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lion of it. It is given combined 
with opium in tetanus, and with 
mercury in rabies canina. 

It is probable, that we are often 
difappointed of the good effects 
which this medicine might pro- 
duce, from the mufk with which 
the fhops are f implied being pre- 
vioufly adulterated. 

MURIA. SecSAL muriaticus. 

MYRISTICA [Lond. Edin.-] 
Fruclus nucleus nux mofchata diclus ; 
maris ; oleum exprejfum, oleum macis 
tiiilum ; oleum ejfenti . 

Myriftica mofchata A3. Holm. 

Nutmegs and mace. 

Nutmegs are the kernel of a 
Toundifh nut which grows in the 
Eaft-Indies. The outride cover- 
ing of this fruit is foft and flefhy 
like that of a walnut, and fpon- 
taneoufly opens when the nut 
grows ripe : immediately under 
this lies the mace, which forms a 
kind of reticular covering; through 
the fiffures of which appears a 
hard woody fhcll that includes the 
nutmeg. Thefe kernels have long 
been ufed both for medicinal and 
culinary purpofes, and defervedly 
confidered as a warm agreeable 
aromatic. They are fuppofed like- 
wife to have an aftringent virtue ; 
and are employed with that inten- 
tion in diarrhceas and dyfenteries. 
Their aftringency is faid to be in- 
creafed by torrefaciion, but this 
does not appear to the taftc : this 
treatment certainly deprives the 
fpice of feme of its finer oil, and 
therefore renders it lefs efficacious, 
and, if we may reafon from analo- 
gy, probably abates its aftringency. 
Nutmegs diftilled with water, af- 
ford a large quantity of effential 
oil, refembling in flavour the fpice 
itl'clf; after the diftillation, an 
iniipid febaceous matter is found 
4 



fwimming on the water ; the de- 
coction, infpiffated, gives an ex- 
trad of an unctuous, very flightly 
bitterifh tafte, and with little or no 
aftringency. Rectified fpirit ex- 
tracts the whole virtue of nutmegs 
by infufion, but elevates very 
little of it in diftillation ; hence 
the fpirituous extract poffefres the 
flavour of the fpice in an eminent 
degree. 

Nutmegs yield to the prefs, 
when heated, a confiderable quan- 
tity of limpid yellow oil, which on 
cooling concretes into a febaceous 
confiftence. In the fhops we 
meet with three forts of unctuous 
fubftances, called oil of mace, 
though really expreffed from the 
nutmeg. The belt is brought 
from the Eaft-Indies, in ftone jars ; 
this is of a thick confiftence, of 
the colour of mace, and an agree- 
able fragrant fmell : the fecond 
fort, which is paler coloured, and 
much inferior in quality, comes 
from Holland in folid maffes, 
generally flat and of a fquare fi- 
gure : the third, which is the 
worft of all, and ufually called 
common oil of mace, is an 
artificial .compofition of fevum, 
palm oil, and the like, flavoured 
with a little genuine oil of nut- 
meg. The oils yield all that part 
in which their aromatic flavour 
refides, by diftillation to water, 
and by infufion to pure fpirit: 
the dillilled liquor, and fpiti- 
tuous tintfure nearly reiemble in 
quality thofc prepared imme- 
diately from the nutmeg. The 
officinal preparations of nutmegs 
are a fpirit and effential oil, and 
the nutmegs in fubftance. Both 
the nutmeg itfelf and its effential 
oil enter ieveral compofitions, as 
the confeclio arovia!i:a, fp'uilus am- 
monia compofitus, Sec. 

Mace nearly agrees with nut- 
meg* 
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megs in its medicinal qualities. 
The principal difference confifts in 
mace being fomewhat lefs aftrin- 
gent, and yielding a more fluid ex- 
preffed oil, and a more volatile ef- 
fentialone. 

MYROBALANI. 

Myrobalans, driedfruits brought 
from the Eaft Indies ; their out- 
ward part freed from the none. 

Five kinds of myrobalans were 
formerly directed as officinals : all 
of them are fuppofed to be the 
produce of the fame tree, but its 
botanical defcription is not yet 
afcertained. 

All the myrobalans have a gen- 
tle purgative virtue. They have 
alfoan aftringent quality, discover- 
able by the talle, and from their 
ftriking a back colour with chaly- 
beate folutior.s : in confequence of 
this, they are fuppofed to flrength- 
en the bowels after their operation 
as a cathartic is over. Neverthe- 
lefs their purgative virtue is fo 
fmall that practitioners have for 
a long time laid them entirely 
afide with that intention ; and 
the colleges of Edinburgh and 
London have now rejected them 
from the catalogue of officinal 
flmples. 

MYRRHA [Lond. Ed.~\ Gum- 
mi refma. 

Myrrh ; gum re fin. 

Myrrh is a concrete gummy re- 
finous fubtlance brought from the 
Eaft Indies, in globes or drops, of 
various colours and magnitudes. 
The bed fort is of a brown or red- 
difli yellowcolour, fomewhat trar.f- 
parent ; of a lightly pungent, 
bitter tafte, with an aromatic fla- 
vour, though not fufficient to pre- 
vent its proving naufeous to the 
palate ; and a ftrong, not difagree- 
fmcll. The medical effects 



of this aromatic bitter are to 
warm and ftrengthen the vilcera : 
it frequently occafions a mild dia- 
phorefis, and promotes the fluid 
fecretions in general. 

Hence it proves ferviceable in 
languid cafes, in difcaies ariling 
from fuppreffions of the uterine 
difebarges in cachectic diforders, 
and where the lungs and thorax 
are oppreifed by vifcid phlegm. 
Myrrh is Hkewife fuppofed, in a 
peculiar manner, to refill putrefac- 
tion in all parts of the body ; and 
in this light ftands recommended 
in malignant, putrid, and pefti- 
lential fevers, and in the (mall-pox. 

The prefent practice does not 
feem to expect any peculiar virtue 
from myrrh ; and it is now lefs 
employed than formerly. Some 
late writers, however, and par- 
ticularly Dr Simmons, in his 
Treatife on Confumptions, have 
bellowed very high encomiums on 
it even in cafes of tuberculous 
phthifis ; and although it can by 
no means be reprefented as a re- 
medy much to be depended on, 
yet there is reafon to believe that 
it lias been ferviceable in feme 
cafes. 

Rectified fpirit extracts the fine 
aromatic flavour and bitternefs of 
this drug, but does not elevate any 
thing of either in evaporation: the 
gummy fubftance left by this men- 
ftruum has a difagreeable tafte, 
With fcarcely any of the peculiar 
flavour of the myrrh : this part 
diilbives in water, except fome 
impurities which remain. In dif- 
tillation-with water, a c< nfiderable 
quantity of a ponderous effential 
oil arifes, refembling in flavour ths 
original drug. Myrrh is the bafis 
of an officinal tincture. It enters 
the piluL ex alos et myrrba, the 
pilule e gummi, and pllula rbei eom- 
pofUx, and foms other formulae. 
G c Bat 
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But for obtaining its full effe&s, 
it muft be given in dofes cf half 
a drachm or upwards : and it is 
thought to be advantageoufly uni- 
ted with a propoition of nitre, 
cream of tartar, or ibme other re- 
frigerant fait. 

MYRTUS [2?™«.j Bacc*. 

Myrtus communis Lin. 

Myrtle ; the berries. 

This is an evergreen fhrub, 
growing in Italy, and cultivated 
in our botanic gardens. The 
leaves and berries have been foroe- 
times ufed as aftringents, but are 
not at prefent regarded. 

NAPUS lBrun.~\ Semen 

BraJJica Napus Lin. 

Sweet navew, or navew gentle ; 
the feeds. 

This is a fort of turnip, fown 
in fome of our gardens for culina- 
ry ufe : the roots are warmer than 
the common turnip. The feeds 
have a bitterifh tafte, accompanied 
with a faint aromatic flavour : 
abundance of virtues have been 
afcribed to them, as attenuating, 
detergent, alex ; pharmac, and 
others, but at prefent they are 
fcarcely employed in medicine. 

NARDUSINDICA \_Bvun.~] 
Radix. 

Andropogtn Nardus Lin. 
Indian nard ; or fpikenard. 
This root, brought from the 
Eafl Indies, is a congeries of imall 
fibres ifftiing from one head, and 
matted dole together, fo as to 
form a bunch about the fize of the 
finger, with fome frnall Itrings at 
the oppofite end of the head. The 
matted fibres (which are the parts 
chofen for medicinal purpo/es) are 
fuppofed by fome to be the head 
or fpike of the plant, by ethers 
the root : they feem rather to be 



the remains of the withered flalks, 
or the ribs of the leaves : iome- 
times entire leaves and pieces of 
flalks are found among them : we 
likewiie now and then meet with a 
number of thefe bunches illuing 
from one root. 

Spikenard has a warm, pun- 
gent bitteiilh tafte; and a flrong, 
not very agreeable fmell. It is 
ftomachic and carminative ; and 
faid to be alexipharmac, diuretic, 
and emmenagngue; but at prefent 
it is very little employed. 

NASTURTIUM AQUATI- 
CUM \_Lond. Ed.~\ Htrba recem. 

Sifymbrium Najlurtium Lin. 

Water crdres ; the frefh herb. 

This plant grows wild in rivu- 
lets, and the clearer {landing wa- 
ters ; its leaves remain green all 
the year, but are in greateft per- 
fection in the fpring. They have 
a quick pungent fmell (when rub- 
bed between the fingers), and an 
acrid tafte. As to their virtues, 
they are among the milder ape- 
rient antifcorbutics. Hoffman had 
an high opinion of this plant, and 
recommends it as of Angular effica- 
cy ; the expreiTed juice which con- 
tains the peculiar tafte and pun- 
gency of the herb, may be taken 
in dofes of an ounce or two, and 
continued for a confiderable time. 
The juice is an ingredient in the 
Sue cut czchlearix cornpofttus of the 
fhops. 

NATRUM. See Barilla. 

NEPETA \_Brun.j Folia. 

Ncpeta cataria Lin. 

Catmint ; the leaves. 

This plant is commonly culti- 
vated in our gardens, and is fome- 
times alfo found growing wild in 
hedges and on dry banks. It is 
a moderately aromatic plant, of 
a dronz 
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a ftrong fmell, refembling a mix- 
ture of mint and penny-roval ; of 
the virtues of which it like wife 
participates. 

NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM 
[£ra«.] 

Guihindina Mortnga Lin. 

Nephritic wood. 

This is an American wood, 
brought to us in large, compact, 
ponderous pieces, without knots, 
of a whitifh or pale yellow colour 
on the outlide, and dark coloured, 
or reddifh within ; the bark is 
ufu illy rejected. This wood im- 
parts to water or rectified fpirit a 
deep tincture; appearing, when 
placed between the eye and the 
light, of a golden colour ; in other 
filiations blue ; pieces of another 
wood are fometimes mixed with 
it, which give only a yellow co- 
lour to water. The nephritic 
Wood has Scarcely any fmell, and 
very little tafte. It ft inds recom- 
mended in difficulty of urine, 
nephritic complaints, and all dis- 
orders of the kidneys and urinary 
partakes ; and is faid to have this 
peculiar advantage, that it does 
not, like the warmer diuretics, 
heat or offend the parts. Practi- 
tioners, however, have not found 
thefe virtues warranted by experi- 
ence. 

NICOTIANA ILond. Edin.] 

Folium. 

Nkot'iana Tabacum Lin. 
Tobacco ; the leaves. 

This plant was tiril brought in- 
to Europe about the year 1560, 
from the ifland Tobago in Ame- 
rica ; and is now fometimes cul- 
tivated for medicinal ufe in our 
gardens; but is generally imported 
from America in large quantities. 
The leaves are about two feet long, 
©f a pale green colour while frefh, 

c 



and when carefully dried of a live- 
ly yellowifh caft. They have a 
ftrong, disagreeable fmell, like 
that of the narcotic plants, and a 
very acrid burning tafte. Taken 
internally, they prove virulently 
cathartic and emetic, occafioning 
almoft intolerable cai dialgic anxie- 
ties. By boiling in water, their 
virulence is abated, and at length 
deftroyed: an extract made by long 
coction is recommended, by Stalli 
and other German phyficians, as 
a fafe and mod effectual aperient, 
expectorant, detergent, &c. but 
the medicine, which is extreme- 
ly precarious and uncertain, 
has never come into any efteem 
among us. Of late, however, to- 
bacco, under the form of a vinous 
or watery infufion, and taken in 
fuch frnall dofes as to produce lit- 
tle effect from its action on the 
Stomach, has been recommended 
to the attention of practitioreis 
by Dr Fowler. He has found it 
to be a very ufeful and powerful 
diuretic, and has publifhed many 
cafes of dropfy and dyfury, in 
which its employment has been 
attended with the beft effects ; and 
thefe good effects have been con- 
firmed by the obfervations of other 
practitioners; 

Tobacco is fometimes ufed ex- 
ternally in ointments, for deftroy- 
ing cutaneous infects, cleanfing 
old ulcers, &c. Beaten into a 
mafh with vinegar or brandy, it 
has fometimes proved Serviceable 
in removing hard tumours of the 
hypochondria; an account is giv- 
en in the Edinburgh Eifays, of 
two cafes of this kind cured by- 
it. 

Injections by the anus of the 
fmoke or decoction have been ufed 
with advantage in cafes cf obfti- 
nate conftipation threatening ileus, 
of incarcerated hernia, of afcari- 
c 2 des, 
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des, of fpafmodic afthma, and 
of perfons apparently dead form 
drowning or other fudden caufes. 
It has been ufed internally in form 
of fyrup, conferve, and infufion, 
in cafes of worms, epilepfy, ame- 
norrhcea, aflhma, &c. but it is 
certainly too active to be thus 
ventured on. An infufion of its 
afhes, recommended in dropfy, is 
not probably different from other 
vegetable lixivia, that contain a 
quantity of alkali. 

There is another fort of tobac- 
co found wild on dunghills in fe- 
veral parts of England : Nicotiana 
rujl'ica of Lin. It feems to agree 
in quality with the hyofcyamus 
formerly mentioned, though, as 
Dale informs us, often fubftituted 
in our markets for the true tobac- 
co : from which it may be diftin- 
guilhed by the leaves being much 
finaller, and the flowers not red- 
dilh, as thofe of the officinal fort, 
but of a yellowilh green colour. 

N I T R U M. Kali nil rat um 

\_Lo?:d.~] Lixivia niirata \_Edin.~\ 

Nitre. 

Nitre, or faltpetre, is a fait ex- 
tracted in Perfia and the Eaft In- 
dies from certain earths ; and arti- 
ficially produced, in fome parts of 
Europefrom animal and vegetable 
matters rotted together, with the 
addition of lime and afhes, and 
expofed for a length of time to 
the air ; without the accefs of 
which, nitre is never generated : 
the fait extracted from the earth, 
&c. by means of water, is pu- 
rified by colature and cryftallifa- 
tion. 

Pure nitre diflblves In about fix 
times its weight of water, and 
concretes again when the water is 
evaporated into colourlefs tranfpa- 
rent cryfials ; their figure is that 
ofahexagonalprifm,terminatedby 



floping plates. It readily melts in 
the fire; and, in contact with fuel, 
deflagrates with a bright flame, 
and confiderable noife ; after the 
detonation is over, a large quanti- 
ty of alkaline fait is found remain- 
ing. The tafte of nitre is fharp, 
penetrating, and bitterifh, accom- 
panied with a certain fenfation of 
coldnefs. 

Nitre is a medicine celebrated 
in many difurders. Bcfides the 
aperient quality of neutral falts 
in general, it has a manifeftly cool- 
ing one, by which it quenches 
thirft, and abates febrile heats ; 
promotes urine ; fometimes gently 
loofens the belly ; but in cold 
phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 
this effect, though given in large 
dofes : alvine fluxes, proceeding 
from too great acrimony of the 
bile or inflammation of the intef- 
tines, are fuppreffed by it : in 
choleric and febrile diforders, it 
generally excites fweat ; but in 
malignant cafes, where the pulfe is 
low, and the flrength loft, it 
retards this falutary evacuation. 

The ufual dofe of this medicine 
is from two or three grains to a 
fcruple ; though it may be given 
with great fafety, and generally 
to better advantage, in larger 
quantities : the only inconveni- 
ence is its not being apt to fit 
eafy on the ftomach. Some have 
affirmed, that this fait lofes half 
its weight of aqueous moilture by 
fufion, and conicquently that one 
partcf melted nitre is equivalentto 
two of the cryftals ; but it did not 
appear on feveral careful trials, to 
lofe fo much as one twentieth of 
its weight. The only officinal 
prepartion of nitre is the troches. 
It is employed likewife in opera- 
tions on metallic bodies, for pro- 
moting their calcination. 

NUX 
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NUX MOSCHATA. See 
Myristica. 

NUX PISTACHIA [Cm.] 

Pijlachia vera Lift. 

Piftachlo nut. 

This is a moderately large nut, 
containing a kernel of a pale 
greenifh colour, covered with a 
reddifh fkin. The iree which 
produces it grows fpontaneoully 
in Perfia, Arabia, and feveral 
iflands of the Archipelago. 
Piftachio nuts have a pleafant, 
Aveet, unftuous tafte, refembling 
that of almonds. They are rank- 
ed among the analeptics ; and are 
much efteemed in certain weak- 
neffes, and in emaciated habits. 

NUX VOMICA iSuec] 

Strychnos nux vomica Lin. 

Nux vomica. 

This is the produce of a tree 
growing in the Eaft Indies; where 
it is faid to be ufed as a fpecific 
againft the bite of a fpecies of wa- 
ter-fnake. It is conliderably bit- 
ter and deleterious ; but has been 
ufed in dofes of from five to ten 
grains twice a-dayin intermittent?, 
particularly obftinate quartans, 
and in contagious dyfentery. The 
Strychr.os Ignatii is a tree of the 
ferae kind producing gourd-like 
fruit, the feeds of which are im- 
properly called St Ignatius's beans. 
Thcfe, and alfo the woods or 
roots, of fomi fuch trees, called 
lignum colubrinum or fnakewood, 
are very narcotic bitters like the 
nux vomica. 

NYMPH.EA ALBA [Brim.] 
Radix, fiores. 

Nympkaa alba Lin. 

White water lily ; the root and 
flowers. 

This grows in flow running ri- 
vers and large lakes, flowering ufu- 
ally in June. The roots and flowers 



have a rough bitterifh, glutinous, 
tafte (the flowers are the lead 
rough) and when frefh they have 
a difagreeable fmell, which is in 
great meafure loft by drying ; they 
are recommended in alvinc fluxes, 
gleets, and the like. The roots 
are fuppofed to be in a high 
degree narcotic, but on no very 
good foundation. Lindeftolpe in- 
forms us, that in fome parts of 
Sweden they were in times of fear- 
city ufed as food, and did not 
prove unwholefome. 

OCHRA [Brim.] 

Yellow ochre : a foft friable 
ore of iron, of a yellow colour, 
dug in feveral parts of England. 
It poffeffes the virtues of the 
calces of iron and haematites ; 
but in fo low a degree, that 
the fhops have defervedly re- 
jected it ; its principal ufe is as 
a pigment. 

OCULI CANCRORUM. See 

Cancer. 

CENANTHE, Radix,folia. 

Oeanthe croc at a Lin. 

Hemlock dropwort. 

This is a large umbelliferous 
plant growing in ditches and other 
moift places. 

This virulent plant has been 
long known as a moft dangerous 
poifon. Its roots or leaves eaten 
by miftake have often proved fa- 
tal ; occafioning violent ficknefs 
and vomiting, rigors, convulfions, 
delirium, and other terrible affec- 
tions of the nervous fyftem. 

Notwithstanding thefe violent 
effects which it produces when ta- 
ken in large quantities, its juice 
. in the dole of a drachm or two 
twice a day has been found Angu- 
larly efficacious in removing inve- 
terate fcorbutic complaints. It has 
been a gogd deal employed at 
Edin- 
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Edinburgh, and in fome cafes with 
apparent advantage. The late Dr 
Hope thought that in many cafes 
he found an infufion of the leaves 
Highly ufetul in promoting the 
menftrual difcharge. It do;s not 
feem to have yef found its way in- 
to aay of our modern pharmaco- 
poeias ; but it may be jultly con- 
fidered as meriting farther atten. 
tion. 

OLIBANUM [LorJ. Ed.] 
Gummi refina- 

'Jun'tperus Lycia Lin. 
Olibanum. 

This gummi refmous fubftance 
is brought from Turkey and the 
Eatt Indies, ufually in drops or 
tears, like thofe of maftich, but 
laTger, of a pale y ell owi (hand iome- 
times reddifh colour, a moderate- 
ly warm pungent tafte, and a 
ftrong, not very agreeable fmell. 
This drug has received many dif- 
ferent appellations according; to its 
different appearances : the fmgle 
tears are called limply olibanum, or 
thus: when two are jomed together, 
they have been called thus mafculum, 
and when two are very large, 
thus fxmininum : fometimes four or 
five, about the bignefs of filberts, 
are found adhering to a piece of 
bark of the tree from which they 
exuded ; thefe have been named 
thus corticofum ; the finer powder 
which rubs off from the tears in 
the carriage, mica thuris ; and tire 
coarfer powder, manna thuris. This 
drug is not however, in any of its 
ftates, what is now called thus 
arfrankincenjc in the {hops. 

Olibanum confifts of about 
equalparts of gummy and refinous 
matters ; die firft ioluble in wa- 
ter, the other in rectified fpirit. 
With regard to its virtues abun- 
dance have been attributed to it, 
particularly in diforders of the 



head and bread, in haemoptoes, 
and in aivine and uterine fluxes : 
but its real effects in thele cafes 
are far from ani'wering the pro- 
mifes ot the recommenders. Ri- 
verius is faid to have had large ex- 
perience of the good effects of it 
in pieurifics, efpecially epidemic 
ones : he directs a icooped apple 
to be filled with a drachm of oli- 
banum, then covered and roalted 
under the afhes ; this is to be ta- 
ken for a dofe, three ounces of 
carduus water drank after it, and 
the patient covered up warm in 
bed ; in a fhori time, he lays, ei- 
ther a plentiful fweat, or a gentle 
diarrhoea enfues, which carries off 
the difeafe. 

OLIVA \_Lond. Ed.] Fruclus 
Oleum exprejj'unt. 
Olea europca Lin. 
Olive; the exprefled oil of the 
fruit. 

This tree grows in the fouthern 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy, 
and other warm countries : with 
us it is ufually kept in die green- 
houfes of the curious. Olives 
have an acrid, bitter, extremely 
difagrce ible • tafte : pickled, as 
we receive them from abroad, 
they prove lefs difagreeable ; the 
Lucia olives, which are fmaller 
than the others, have the weakeft 
tafte ; the Spanifh, or larger, the 
ftrongeft ; the Provence, which 
are of a middling fize, are gene- 
ra ly the moil efteemed. 

The oil obtained from this fruit 

has no particular tafte or fmell, 

and does not greatly dilfer in 

quality from oil of almonds. 

Authors make mention of two 

forts of this oil, one exprefled 

from the olives when fully ripe, 

which is our common olive oil: 

the other before the fruit has 

grown rtpgj this is called oleum 

immaturum, 
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immaturum, and omphaclnum. No- 
thing is met with in the fhnps 
under this name ; and Lemery 
affirms, th.U there is no fuch oil; 
unripe olives, yielding only a vifcid 
juice to the prefs. From the ripe 
fruit, two or three forts are ob- 
tained, differing in degree of puri- 
ty : the pureft runs by light pr^f 
fure : the remaining magma, 
heated and preiled more ftrongly, 
yields an inferior fort, with fome 
dregs at thebottom, called amurca. 
AH thefe oils contain a confider- 
able portion of aqueous moifture, 
and a mucilaginous fubltance; 
which fubjecl them to run into a 
putrid iiate : to prevent this, the 
preparers add f me fca-lilt, which 
imbibing the aqueous and muci- 
lagin >us parts, finks with them to 
the bottom ; by this means the 
oil becomes more h >mogeneous, 
and confequendy lefs fufceptible 
of alteration. In its palfage to 
us, fome of the fak, thrown up 
from the bottom by the making 
of the veifel, is fometimes mixed 
with and detained in the oil, 
which, in our colder, climate be- 
comes too thick to fuffer it freely 
to fubfide ; and hence this oil is 
fometimes found tohave a manifeft 
faline tafte. Olive oil is- ufed in 
platters and ointments and other 
compofitions for external ufes : it 
is alfo ufed internally in hoarfe- 
nefs, coughs, &c. either mixed 
with water into the form ot an 
emulfion by means of alkalies, or 
mixed with fyrups or conferves 
into linctufes. 

OPIUM [Land. Ed.] fuccm 
Infpijfatus. 

P apaver foitinif crura Lin. 

Opium. 

This juice has not yet been col- 
lected in quantity in Europe. 
Egypt, Pepfia, and fome other 



provinces of Afia, have hitherto 
fuppiied us with this commodity: 
in thofc countries, large quantities 
of poppies are cultivated for this 
purpofe. The opium prepared 
about Thebes in Egypt, he'.ce 
named Thebaic opium, has been. 
ufually citeemed the belt; but 
this is not uo'v diitinguifhed from 
that collected in other places. 
This juice is brought to us in 
cakes or loaves, covered with 
leaves, and other vegetable mat- 
ters, to preveuc their flicking to- 
gether ; it is of a folid confidence, 
yet fomewhat fit and tenacious, 
of a d irk redd'lh brown colour in 
the mals, and when reduced into 
powder, yellow ; of a faint dif- 
agreeable fmell and a birterifh 
talte, accompanied with a pungent 
heat arid acrimony. 

In the province of Bah lr in the 
Ealt Indies, the poppy feeds are 
fown in October or November at 
about eight inches di fiance; and 
are well watered till the plants 
are about half a toot high, when 
a compoft of nitroub earth, dung, 
and a:;ies,is fpread over the .ureas ; 
and a little before the flowers 
appear, they are again watered 
profufely till the capiules are half 
grown : and then the opium is 
collected ; for when fully ripe, 
they yield little juice. Two 
longitudinal incillons, from below 
upwards, without penetradng the 
cavity, are made at funfet for 
three or four fucceffive evening?. 
In the morning the juice is ferap- 
ed off with an iron fcoop, and 
worked in an earthen pot in the 
fun's heat till it be of a proper 
confidence to be formed into thick 
cakes ol about four pounds weight, 
which are covered over with the 
leaves of p''ppy, and dried. It 
is laid to be adulterated with vari- 
ous unknown fubilances, with the 
extract 
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extract of the poppy plant pro- 
cured by boiling, and even with 
cow-dung. It is purified by re- 
ducing it to a pulp with hot water, 
and Ihongly preffing it while 
hot, through a linen cloth from its 
impurities. It is then evaporated 
by a water bath or other gentle 
heat to its original confidence. 
This extract is found to contain a 
refin, a kind of effential oil, a 
principle of odour, an effential fait, 
and a ibpy extract. 

Opium has a brownifh colour ; 
a firong peculiar fmell ; a tafie at 
firll naufeous and bitter, but foon 
becoming acrid, with a flight 
warmth ; and it appears to have 
fome altringency, as a watery tinc- 
ture of it forms an ink with a 
chalybeate folution. 

The external and internal effects 
of opium appear to be various in 
different conftitutions, and in the 
fame at different times. By fome, 
when applied to the tongue, the 
nofe, the eye, cr any part depiiv- 
ed of fkin, it has been faid to 
ftimulate, and to induce efpecially 
ki the eye, a flight degree of red- 
nefs. 'But, if this effect takes 
place, it is at the utmoft extreme- 
ly inconfiderable, particularly 
when compared with the effect of 
volatile alkali, ardent fpirit, or a 
variety of other articles applied to 
the fame organ : And there can be 
no doubt that in a very fhort 
time the fenfibility of the part to 
which it is applied, even without 
the flighted mark cf preceding 
ftimulus or inflammation, is very 
confiderably diminithed. Some 
allege, that when applied, to the 
fkin, it allays pain and fpalm, 
procures fleep, and produces all 
th<! other falutary, or dangerous, 
effects which rcfult from its inter- 
nal i'.f-' i while others allege, that 



thus applied it has little or no 
effect whatever. 

This variety probably arifes 
from differences in the condition 
of the fubcutaneous nerves, and 
of die fenfibility of the furface as 
being more or lefs defended. But 
there is no doubt, that when mix- 
ed with cauftic, it diminifhes the 
pain, which would otherwife enfue, 
probably by deadening the fenfi- 
bility cf the part. 

It fometimes allays the pain in 
a carious tooth : and a watery 
folution of it has been ufed m va- 
rious ulcers, certain ophthalmias, 
and virulent gonorrhoea, whea 
pain and inflammation have given 
very great diflxefs. 

Opium, when taken into the 
fiomach in a fufficicnt dofe, gives 
rife to a pleafant ferenity of mind, 
in general proceeding to a cer- 
tain degree of languor and drowfi- 
nefs. The action of the fangui- 
ferous fyftem is diminifhed, the 
pulfe becoming, for the mod part, 
fofter, fuller, and flower than it 
was before. A fwelling of the 
fubcutaneous veins, and fweating, 
often takes place, both probably 
the confequences of a diminution 
of refiftance at the furface, from a 
diminution cfmufcular action; and 
accordingly opium diminifhes 
thofe difcharges which depend on 
mufcular action, as is particularly 
exemplified in its effect of binding 
the belly. Opium taken into the fto- 
mach in a larger dofe, gives rife to 
confufion of head and vertigo. 
The power of all ftimulating cau- 
fes, as making impreflions on the 
body, is diminifhed; and even at 
times, and in iituations when a per- 
fon would naturally be awake, 
fleep is irvfcGftibly induced. In ftill 
larger dofes, it acts in the fame 
manner as the narcotic pcifons, 
giving 
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giving rife to vertigo, headach, 
tremors, delirium, and convul- 
fions ; and thefe terminating in 
a ftate of ftupor, from which 
the perfon cannot be roufed. 
This ftupor is accompanied with 
flownefs ai the pulfe, and with 
ftertor in breathing, and the fcene 
is terminated in death, attended 
with the fame appearances as take 
place in an apoplexy. 

From thefe effects of opium in 
a ftate of health, it is not won- 
derful that recourfe fhould have 
been had to it in difeafc, as miti- 
gating pain, inducing fleep, allay- 
ing inordinate action, and dimi- 
nifliing morbid fenfibility. That 
thefe effects rcfult from it, is con- 
firmed by the daily experience of 
every obferver ; and as anfwering 
one or other ol thefe intentions, 
moft, if not all, of the good con- 
fequences derived from it in actual 
practice are to be explained. If, 
therefore, by a fedative medicine 
we mean an article capable of 
allaying, affuaging, mitigating, 
and compofing, no fubftance can 
have a better title to the appella- 
tion of fedative than opium. 

Some practitioners are averfe 
to its ufe where an active inflam- 
mation takes place ; but others 
have recourfe to it in fuch cafes, 
even at an early period, efpecially 
aiter blood-letting; and where 
fuch affections are attended not 
with pain and fpafm, but 
with watchfulnefs and cough, it 
is often productive of the greateft 
benefit. Opium combined with 
calomeJ has of late been extenfive- 
ly employed in every form of 
active inflammation, and with the 
greateft fuccefs. Jt is found alio 
to be of very great fervice in al- 
ig the pain and preventing 
the fympto.n.uic fever liable 
to be induced bv wound 
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tures, burns, or fimilar acci- 
dents. 

In intermittcr.ts, it is faid to 
have been ufed with good effect 
before the fit, in the cold ftage, 
in the hot ftage, and during the 
interval. Given even in the hot 
ftage, it has been obferved to al- 
lay the beat, third, head-ach, 
and delirium, to induce fweat 
and fieep, to cure the difeafe 
with the lefs bark, and without 
leaving abdominal obftructicr.s cr 
dropfy. 

It is often of very great fervice 
in fevers of the typhoid type, 
when patients are diftrefTed with 
watchfulnefs or diarrhoea. But 
where thefe or fimilar circum- 
ftances do not indicate its ufe, 
it is often diftreffng to patients 
by augmenting thirft and confti- 
pation. 

In fmali-pcx, when the con- 
vulfions before eruption are fre- 
quent and ccnfiderable, opium is 
liberally ufed. It is likewife giv- 
en from the fifth day onwards ; 
and is found to allay the pain of 
fuppuration, to promote the 
ptyalifm, and to be other vvifc 
ufeful. 

In dyfentery, after the ufe <>£ 
gentle laxatives, or along with 
them, opium, independently of 
any effect it may have on the fe- 
ver, is of Gonfequcnce in allaying 
the tormina and tenefmus, and in 
obviating that laxity of bowels 
which is fo frequently a relict of 
that difeafe. 

In diarrhoea, the difeafe itfelf 
genera'ly carries off any acrimonv 
that may be a caufe, and theii 
opium is ufed with, great effect. 
Even in the worft fymptomatic 
cafes it feldorn fails to alleviate. 

In cholera and pyrr.fis, it is al- 
moft the only thing trufted to^ 

In colic, it is employed with 
d lax- 
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laxatives ; and no doubt often 
prevents ileus and Inflammation, 
by relieving the fpafm. Even in 
ileus and in incarcerated hen in, 
it is often found to allay the vo- 
miting, the fpafms, the pain, and 
fometimes to diminifh the inflam- 
mation, and prevent the gangrene 
of the ftrangulated gut. 

It i:. given to allay the pain and 
to favour die defcent of calculi 
through the ureters, and to re- 
lieve the fymptosrs proceeding 
fromfpafminjaundiceanddyfuria. 

It is of acknowledged ufe in the 
different fpecies of tetanus ; af- 
fords relief to the various fpaf- 
modic fymptoms of dyfpepfia, 
hyfteria, hypcchondi iafis, afthma, 
rabies carina, &c and has been 
found ufeful in fome kinds cf 
epilepfy. 

Of late, in dofes gradually in 
creafed to five grains, three, four, 
or even fix times a-day, it has 
been ufed in fyphilis ; and fome 
inftances are recorded, in which 
it would feem that by this remedy 
alone, a complete cure had been 
obtained. In other inftances, 
however, after the faireft trial for 
a confiderable length of time, it 
has been found ineffectual ; and 
on the whole, it feems rather to 
be ufeful in combating fymptoms, 
and in counteracting the effects 
i'cfulting from the improper ufe 
of mercury, than in overcoming 
the venereal virus. 

It is found ufeful incertain cafes 
of threatened abortion and lin- 
ge'ing delivery, in convulfions 
during parturition, and in the after 
pains and exceffive flooding. 

The only form perhaps necciTa- 
ry for cpium is that of pill ; and 
as it is ib foluble in every men- 
ftruum, there feems the lefs oc- 
cafion for the addition of eill er 
gum or fope. This form is mere 



apt to fit on the ftomach than any 
liquid form, but requires rather 
more time to produce its effects. 
The adminiftration of opium to 
the unaccuftomed is fometimes 
very difficult. The requifite 
quantity of opium is wonderfully 
different in different perfons,and in 
different Hates of the fame perfon. 
A quarter of a grain will in one a- 
dultproduceeffects which ten times 
that quantity will not do in an- 
other ; and a dofe that might 
prove fatal in cholera or colic, 
would not be perceptible in many 
cafes of tetanus or mania. The 
loweft fatal dofe to the unaccuf- 
tomed, as mentioned by authors, 
feems to be four grains ; but even 
this is a dangerous dofe. When 
given in too fmall a dofe, it is 
apt to produce difturbed fleep, 
and other difagreeable confequen- 
ces ; and in fome cafes it feems 
impofhble to be made to agree in 
any dofe or form. Often, on the 
other hand, from a fmall dofe, 
found fleep, and alleviation of 
pain will be produced, while a 
large one gives rife to vertigo and 
delirium. Some phyficiansprefer 
the repetition of fmall dofes, o- 
thers the giving of a full dofe at 
once. In fome cafes it feems not 
to have it c proper effedt. till after 
a confiderable time. The opera- 
tion of a moderate dofe generally 
lafls ab. ut eight hours from the 
time cf taking it. 

Pure opium is partially foluble 
in water and in rectified fpirit, 
and totally in proof fpirit, wine, 
or vinegar. Water rubbed with 
opium, and decanted repeatedly 
tiil it come off colourlefs, yields, 
on gentle evaporation, an extract 
which fome practitioners life and 
recommend as one of the belt 
preparatious of this fubftance, 
and which requires to be given 
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in doable the dofe of common 
opium. 

It is faid, that alkalies dimi- 
nifh its foporinc effects; that the 
fixed render it diuretic, the vola- 
tile determine it to the fkin ; and 
that acids deftroy its activity al- 
moft entirely ; when however it is 
conjoined with acids, particularly 
the diluted vitriolic acid, it often 
fits eafily on the ftomach, when 
it would not otherwife be retained, 
and afterwards produces all its fe- 
dative effects. 

The chief officinal preparations 
of opium are, the Opium purifica- 
tum, Pilulcc ex opio, Pulvis opiatus, 
T'tHElura opii, Tinclura obit amihoni- 
ata. Befides thefe it enters a great 
variety of different compofitions, 
as the Pu'vls Ipecacuanha co??ipqfitus t 
Linimcntum Opiatum, Elecluarium 
catechu, &c. 

The occafional bad effects of 
opium may refult from the fame 
power by which, in other fta'es 
of the fyftem, it proves benefi- 
cial. The methods, therefore, 
propofed of correcting thefe by 
roafting, fermentation, l"ng con- 
tinued digeftinn, repeated folu- 
tions and diftillaticns, have not 
fucceeded. 

OPOPANAX ILonJ.] Gumml 
rffma. 

Paftlnaca Oprpanax Lin. 

Opopanax. 

This is a concrete gummy refi- 
nous juice, obtained from the 
roots of an umbelliferous plant, 
which grows fpontaneoufly in the 
warmer countries, and bears the 
colds of this. The juice is brought 
from Turkey and the Eh ft Indies, 
fometimes in round drops or tears, 
but more commonly in irregular 
lumps, of a reddifh yellow colour 
on the outfide with fpecks of 
white, inwardly of a paler colour, 
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and frequently variegated with 
la.ge white pieces. It has a pecu- 
liar ttrong fmell, and a bitter, 
acrid, fomewh;t naufeous tafte. 
Boerhaave frequently employed it, 
along with ammoniacum and gal- 
banum, in hypochondriacal difor- 
ders, obftructions of the ahJomi- 
nal vifcera, and fuppreihons of the 
menftrual evacuations : with thefe 
intentions it is an ufeful ingredient 
in the Pilula gummofx and com- 
pound powdqr of myrrh of the 
London pharmacopoeia, but it is 
not employed in any compofition 
of the Edinburgh ; nor is it in the 
Edinburgh materia medica. It 
may be given by itfelf in the dofe 
of a fcruplc, cr halt a drachm : a 
whole drachm proves, in many 
conititutions, gently purgative. 

ORCHIS. SeeSATYRioN. 

ORIGANUM ILond.-} Herla. 

Origanum vulgare Lin. 

Wild marjoram ; the herb. 

This is met with upon dry chal- 
ky hills and in gravelly foils, in 
feveral parts of England It has 
an agreeable fmell, and a pungent 
tafte, warmer than that of the 
garden marjoram, and much re- 
fembllng thyme, which it feems 
to agree with in virtue. An ef- 
fential oil diltilled from it is kept 
in the fhops. 

There is another fort of or'ga- 
nutn called Creticum, whofe flowers, 
or rather flowery tops, aielomc 
times brought to us from Candy ; 
thefe have an agreeable aromatic 
flavour, fomewhat ftronger than 
the common fort. 

ORYZA \_Brun.'\ Semen. 
Oryza fa/iva Lin. 
Rice ; the grain. 
Rice is the product of many 
different countries, particularly of 
d 2 the 
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the Eaft Indies : but, as ufed in 
Britain, it is brought chiefly from 
Carolina, where the plant is cul- 
tivated in larger quantities. It is 
fufficiently nutritious, and affords 
an ufeful food in cii.irrhocas, dyfen- 
teries, and other diibrders. 

OSTREA [Lo77d.~\ Tefa. 

Oftrea epulis Lin. 

Uyfterfheli. 

The fhells of the oyfter, like 
thofe of other fimilar fifh, are 
calcareous earth withfome animal 
gluten. They poifefs no medici- 
nal virtue fuperior to common 
limeuone and chalk ; and the only 
reafon that can be alfigned for 
ufmg them is, that they afford a 
quicklime which is perfectly free 
from sny taint of metallic or other 
mineral fubftancc. 

OVIS [W.]>m. 
EVUM OV1LLUM \JEdm.~\ 

Oils /ivies Lin. 

Mutton fuet. 

This article is ufed merely for 
the fake of giving a proper con- 
fiftency to ointments, liniments, 
and plafters, and as abafisfor thefe 
kind of compofition;. Like otlier 
animal fats, it is lubricating and 
relaxing ; and is fometimes em- 
ployed for that purpofe, being ex- 
ternally applied to take off the ri- 
gidity of certain parts, or to pro- 
mote perfpiration by relaxing the 
fkin. 

OVUM ILond.-] 

Ovum gallinaceum Lin. 

Hens egg. 

Loth the yolk and the white of 
eggs are ufed to give a proper 
form to different medicines, and 
are for that purpofe employed in 
fomeofthc officinal preparations, as 
in the Coagulum aluminis. But they 
do net feem to ppffefs any medi- 



cal virtues unlefs as an article of 
diet ; and ufed with that intention 
they are highly nutritious. Egg- 
fhells when burnt become quick- 
lime, and as fuch they have fome- 
times been ufed in medicine ; but 
they differ in no refpect from the 
other calcareous earths. 

OXALIS. See Acetosa. 

OXYACANTHA GALENI. 
See Berberis. 



OXYLAPATHUM. 

Hydrolapathum, 



See 



PiEONIA [Suec] Radix, ft- 
men. 

Paonia officinalis Lin. 

Male and female peony ; the 
root and feed. 

Thefe plants are cult'vated in 
our gardens on account of the 
beauty ot their flowers; the female 
which is the largcit and moft 
elegant, and for this reafon the 
moft common, is the only one 
with which the fhops are fupplied. 
In quality they are fcarcely fenfi- 
bly different; and hence they may 
be taken promifcuoufly. The roots 
and feeds of peony have, when 
recent, an unpleafant fcent, ap- 
proaching to that of the narcolic 
plants, and a fomewhat glutinous 
fubacid tafte, with a flight de- 
gree of bitternefs and aftiingcr.cy; 
the leaves a'lfo difcover an aftrin- 
gent quality, both to the tafte 
and by changing chalybeate fohi- 
tions to a purple colour : the flow- 
ers have little tafte, and a very 
faint, not agreeable fmell. The 
parts which have been chiefly ufed 
for medicinal purpofes arj the 
roots and feeds. They are con- 
fideredas emollient, corroborant, 
and ilightly anodyne ; and fuppo- 
fed to be of fervice in fome kinds 
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of obftriuftions, erofions of the vif- 
cera, heat of urine, pains in the 
kidneys, &c. The virtue they 
are chiefly celebrated for, is that 
of curing fpafmodic and epileptic 
complaints ; which many have 
been abfurd enough to believe that 
the roots and feeds of this plant 
would do by being only worn 
about the neck. 

PALM A [£</.] Fru3m oleum 
exprejfum. 

Palm-tree ; the cxprefled oil of 
the fruit. 

This oil is obtained from the 
kernels of the fruit cf a fpecies of 
palm tree, which is a native of the 
coaft. of Guinea and Cape Verd 
iflands : from thefe places it has 
been tranfplanted into Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. The oil, as brought 
to us, is about the confidence of 
an ointment, and of an orange co- 
lour ; it has a ftrong, agreeable 
fmell, but very little tafte : by 
long keeping it lofes its high co- 
lour, and becomes white, when 
it ought to be rejected as no long- 
er fit for ufe. The inhabitants of 
the Guinea coaft are faid to make 
this oil part of their food, and to 
employ it for the fame purpofes 
as we do butter. With us it is 
rarely given inwardly, and ufed 
only in fome external applications 
for pains, cramps, fprains, and the 
like. The common people applv 
it for the cure of chilblains, and 
when early ufed it is not without 
fuccefs. 

, PAPAVER ALBUM \LorJ. 

Ed. - ] Capfula. 

Papaver fomniferum. Lin. 

The white poppy ; the feed- 
pod. 

Poppy-beads, boiled in water 
impart to the menftnuim their nar- 
cotic juice. The liquor ftrongly 
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prefTed out, fullered to fettle, cla- 
rified with whites of eggs, and 
evaporated to a due confidence, 
yields about one-fifth, or one-fixth 
the weight of the heads, of ex- 
tract. This poflefles the virtues 
of opium; but requires to b< 
ven in double its dofe to an 
the fame intention, which it is 
faid to perform without occaficn- 
ing a naufea and giddlnefs, the 
ufual confequences of the other. 
A ftrong deco&icn of the hea , 
mixed with as much fngar a:, is 
fufficient to reduce it into the con- 
fiflence of a fyrup, becomes fit 
for keeping in .a liquid form : 
and is the only officinal prepara- 
tion of the poppy. Both thefe 
preparations are very ufeful oner, 
though liable to variation in point 
of ftrength : nor docs this ir.c rt- 
venience feem avoidable hf any 
care in the prefcriber or the ope- 
rator ; fince the poppy-heads 
themfelves, according to the de- 
gree of maturity and the foil 
and feafon of which they are the 
produce, contain different pro- 
portions of the narcotic matter to 
the other juices of the plant. 

The feeds of the poppy are by 
many reckoned foporific : Juhck- 
er fays, they have the fame qa 
ty with thofe of the hyofcyamus, 
and Herman looks upon them as 
a good fubftitute for opium ; rrrS- 
led probably by an observation 
which holds in many plants, that 
the feeds are more efficacious than 
the vcffels in which they are con- 
tained. The feeds of the poppy 
have nothing of the narcotic juice, 
which is lodged in their covering 
and in the ftalks : an oil expreiTcd 
from them has been ufed for the 
fame purpofes as dlive oil ; ft'frd 
the feeds themfelves have been ta- 
ken as food : their tafte h fweetSfh 
and farinaceous. 

PAPA- 
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PAPAVER ERRATICUM 

tLond.-\Fhs. 

Papavsr Rhceas Lin. 

Red poppy ; the flower. 

The flowers of this plant yield 
Upon expreffion a deep red juice, 
and impart the lame colour by m- 
fufion to aqueous liquors. A fy- 
rup of them is kept in the (hops ; 
this is valued chiefly for its colour ; 
though Tome expect from it a {light- 
ly anodyne virtue. 

PAREIRA BRAVA[ZW.] 

CiJJampelos P antra Lin. 

Pareira brava ; the root. 

This is the root of an American 
plant brought to us from Brazil, 
in pieces of different fizes, fome 
no bigger then one's finger, others 
as large as a child's arm ; it is 
crooked, and varioufly wrinkled 
on the furface ; outwardly of a 
dark colour, internally of a dull 
yellowifh, and interwoven with 
woody fibre? ; fo that, upon a 
tranfverfe fedtion, a number of 
concentric circles appear, croiTed 
with fibres, which run from the 
centre to the circumference : it 
has no fmell ; the tafte is a little 
bitterifh, blended with a fweetnefs 
like that of liquorice. This root 
is highly extolled by the Brazi- 
lians and Portuguefe, in a variety 
of difeafes, particularly againftfup- 
preflions of urine, nephritic pains, 
and the calculus. In the two 
firft, Geoffory fays he has given 
it with good fuccefs ; and that 
the patient was almoft inftantly 
relieved by it, a copious difcharge 
of urine fucceeding. He likewife 
obferved large quantities of gra- 
vel and fmall ftones voided af- 
ted its ufe: this effect he attri- 
butes not to any lithontriptic pow- 
er, but to its diiTolving the vifcid 
mucus by which the fabulous mat- 



ter had been detained. He like- 
•wife relates, that he has had fre- 
quent experience of the good ef- 
fects of this root in deterging and 
healing ulcers of the kidneys and 
bladder, where the urine came 
away purulent and mucous, and 
could r.ot be voided at ail without 
extreme pain : by the ufe of the 
pareira, the urine foon became 
clear, of a due confiftence, and was 
evacuated freely : and by joining 
to this medicine balfam of Copai- 
ba, the ulcer perfectly healed. 
In humoral afthmas, where the 
lungs are fluffed up, and the pa- 
tient almoft fuffocated by thick 
phlegm, an infuflon of pareira, 
after many other medicines had 
proved ineffectual, occafioned a 
plentiful expectoration, and foon 
completed a cure: in the jaundice 
proceeding from thick bile, it did 
excellent fervice : but in another 
ictei ical cafe, where the liver was 
fwel'ed and hard, this medicine 
did no good. His dofe of the 
root in fubftance is from twelve 
grains to half a drachm ; in de- 
coction to two or three drachms. 

Thefe good effects, h-wever, 
have not been confirmed by later 
experience ; and at prefent it is 
fo little ufed, that the Edinburgh 
college have given it no place in 
their pharmacopoeia. 

PARIETARIA {_Lcnd. Ed.~\ 

Hcrha. 

Parielaria officinalis Lin. 

Pellitory of the wall ; the heib. 

This is a fmall pbnt growing 
upon old walls : of an herbacc:i:3 
fubfaline tafte, without any fmell. 
It is an emollient, and with 
this intention is occafionally ufed. 
The expreifed juice has been giv- 
en in the dofe of three ounces as 
a diuretic. 

PAS- 
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PASTINACA [Awe] Semen. 

Pajlinacafa'.iva Lin. 

Parfneps ; the feeds. 

The roots of the parfhep are 
ufed as food, and prove fufficiently 
niuritious. The feeds are {lightly 
aromatic ; and from that circum- 
ftance ;ire fometimes, although 
rarely, employed in medicine. 

PENTAPHYLLUM [Lond.j 

Radix. 

Potent ilia reptans Lin. 

Cinqueibil ; the roots. 

This grows plentifully in hedges 
and by road fides. The root is 
moderately aftringent ; and as 
fuch is fometimes given internally 
in diarrhoeas and other fluxes, and 
employed in gargarifms for 
ftrengthening the gums, &c. 
The cortical part of the root may 
be taken, in fubftance, to the 
quantity of a drachm ; the inter- 
nal part is confiderably weaker, 
and requires to be given in double 
the dofe to produce the fame 
effect ; but as we polfefs many 
more powerful aftringents, the 
cinquefoil is but little ufed. 

PERSICARIA ■[$««.] Uerha 

Polygonum Hydropiper Lin. 

Water pepper ; the leaves. 

This fpecies of polygonum is 
remarkable for its pungent, bit- 
ing, pepper-like tafte. Its virtues 
arc thofe of an acrid ftimulating 
medicine ; in phlegmatic habits, 
it promotes the urinary difcharge, 
and has frequently done good 
fervice in fcorbutic complaints. 
The frefh leaves are fometimes ap- 
plied externally for cleanfing old 
fiftulous ulcers, and confuming 
fungou.'i flefh ; for thefe purpofes 
they are faid to be employed by 
the farriers, among whom they 
have been principally ufed. 



PERSIC A IBrun.jF/os, nuclei. 

Awygdalus perfica Lin. 

The peach-tree ; its flowers 
and kernels. 

Peach flowers have an agree- 
able fmell, and a bitterifh tafte : 
diltilled, without any addition, by 
the heat of a water bath, they 
yield one fixth of their weight, or 
more, of a whitifh liquor, which 
communicates to a large quantity 
of other liquids a flavour like that 
of the kernels of fruits. An in- 
fufion in water of half an ounce 
of the frefh-gathered flowers, or 
a drachm of them when dried, 
fweetened with fugar, proves for 
children an ufeful laxative and 
anthelmintic : the leaves of the 
tree are, with this intenti"n, 
fomewhat more efficacious.though 
lefs agreeable. The fruit has the 
fame quality with the other fweet 
fruits, that of abating heat, quench- 
ing thirft, and gently loofening 
the belly. 

PETASITIS IRofs.-] Radix. 

7u0ago Petaf.tis Lin. 

Butterbur ; the root. 

This grows wild, by the fides of 
rivers and in moift meadows: it 
fends forth fnort fcaly {talks in 
the fpring, bearing fpikes of pur- 
piifh flowers ; after this the leaves 
appear, which are very large and 
hollowed about the middle, fo as 
to reiemble a bonnet, or what 
the Greeks called TreTds-s?, whence 
the name of the plant. The roots 
have a ftrong fmell ; a bitterifh, 
aromatic, not very agreeable, tafte; 
they have been given in the dofe 
of a drachm or more as an aro- 
matic, and likewife as an aperient 
and deobftruent ; thefe virtues, 
however, they poffefs in fo low 
a degree, as to have loll their re- 
putation in the fhops. 

PET- 
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PETROLEUM £JW.] 
PETROLEUM BAR 



BA- 



DENSE lEdin.-] 

Bitumen /• 

Rock oil, Barbadoes tar. 

is a general name for fun- 
dry liquid bitumens, or mineral 
oils, which fpontaneoufly exude 
from the earth, or from clel 
rods. Thefe oils are found in al- 
moft all countries, but in greateft 
quantities in the wanner ones : 
f'ome are met with in different 
parts of England ; and many of 
our common bituminous minerals, 
as pit-coal, &c. afford, on diftil- 
lation, oils not greatly different 
from them. 

The fined fort of this commodity 
comes from the duchy of Modena 
in Italy, where three different 
kinds are found ; the belt is al- 
mod as clear, fluid, and tranfpa- 
rentas water, of a highly penetrat- 
ing, yet not difagreeable frnell, 
fomewhat Ike that of rectified 
oil of amber : the fecond fort is 
of a clear yellow colour, not fo 
fluid as the former, lefs penetrat- 
ing, and partaking more of the 
oil of amber fmell : the third, or 
word, is of a blackifh red colour, 
of a thicker confidence, and more 
difagreeable than the two forego- 
ing. The firft of thefe is very 
rarely met with in the fheps : the 
fecond, mixed with a little of the 
third and fome fubtile oil, is ul'u- 
ally fent us inftead of it. Petroleum 
readily catches fire, and, if pure, 
burns entirely away : diftilled, it 
hecomes fomewhat more pellucid 
th.;n before, a fmall quantify of 
yellowiih matter remaining, and 
it greatly lofes its natural fmell : 
it omtes with the eflential oils of 
vegetables ; but not at all with 
vinous i] i'its: the finer forts are 
f > light as to fwim upon the moft 
bghly rectified fpiritof wine. 



Petroleum is at prefent very 
rarely employed as a medicine, 
though if the finer kinds could be 
procured genuine, they fhould 
feem to defexve fome notice : they 
are more agreeable than the oil 
of amber, and milder than that of 
turpentine ; of the virtues of both 
which they participate. They 
are principally recommended by 
authors for external purpofes, 
againd pains and achs, in paralytic 
complaints, and for preventing 
chilblains. For thefe intentions, 
fome of the mere common mineral 
oils have been ufed with good 
fuccefs : an oil extracted from a 
kind of foffil coal has been cried 
Up among the common people, 
under the name of Britifh oil, for 
rheumatic pains, &c. even this is 
often counterfeited by a fmall por- 
tion of oil of amber added to the 
common expreffed oils. 

The Barbadoes tar is thicker 
than moft petrolea, and nearly of 
the confidence of common tar. 
It is of a reddifh black colour, 
a difagreeable fmell, lefs pungent 
than the other forts. This bitu- 
men is found in feveral of the 
Weft-India iflands, where it is ef- 
teemed by the inhabitants of great 
fervice as a fudorific, and in dis- 
orders of the breaft and lungs; 
though in cafes of this kind, at- 
tended with inflammation, it is 
certainly improper : they likewife 
apply it externally as a difcutient, 
and for preventing paralytic dif- 
orders. 

PETROSELINUM [Lond. 
Ed.~\ Radix, Jemeh. 

Apium pstrofclinum Lin. 

Parfley ; the root and feed. 

This plant is commonly culliva- 

>r culinary purpofes. The 

feeds have an aromatic flavour, 

are occasionally ufed as cam i- 

natires, 
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natives, &c. The root is fome- 
times made an ingredient in 
apozems and diet-drinks : if li- 
berally ufed, it is apt to occafion 
flatulencies : and thus, by diftend- 
ing the vifcera, produces a con- 
trary effect to that intended by 
it: the tafte of this root is fome- 
what fvseetifh, with a flight degree 
of warmth and aromatic flavour. 

PIMENTO [ZW.] Bacca. 

PIMENTA [£</.] bacc*. 

Myrtus Pimento. Lin. 

Pimento, or Jamaica pepper; 
the berry. 

The imell of this fpice refem- 
bles a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutmegs : its talte approaches 
to that of cloves, or a mixture of 
the three foregoing ; wher.ee it 
has received the name of all fpice. 
The fhops have been for fome 
time accuftomed to employ this 
aromatic as afuccedaneum for the 
more coftly fpices, and from them 
it has been introduced into our 
hofpitals. 

Pimento is now in our pharma- 
copoeias the bafls of a diftilled wa- 
ter, a fpiric, and an eiTential oil ; 
all of which are frequently em- 
ployed where aromatics are indi- 
cated. 

PIMPINELLA \E£\ Radix. 

Pimpinella faxifrtga Lin. 

Burnet faxifrage ; the root. 

Of this plant feveral varieties 
had formerly a place in our phar- 
macopoeias : but all of them feem 
to be poifefled cf the fame quali- 
ties, and to differ only in external 
appearance. 

The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungenttaite, 
which is entirely extracted by 
rectified fpirit : in di filiation, the 
menltruum arifes, leaving all that 
it had t iken up from the root, uni- 



ted into a pungent aromatic refin. 
This root promifes, from i:s fenli- 
ble qualities, to be a medicine 
of confiderable utility ; though 
little regarded in common 
practice. Stahl, HoiTman, and 
other German phyficians, are 
extremely fend of it, and re- 
commend ir. as an emollient, 
ftoma;hic, refolvent, detergent 
diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexi ; 
pharmac. They frequently gave 
it, and not without fuccef?, 
in fcorbutic and cutaneous dif- 
•orders, tumours and obllructions 
of the glands, and difeafes pro- 
ceeding from a deficiency of the 
fluid fecretions in general. Boer- 
haave directs its ufe in afthmatic 
and hydropic cafes, where the 
ftrongelt refolvents are indicated : 
the form he prefers is a w 7 atery 
infufion ; but the fpirituous tinc- 
ture polTefTes the virtues of the 
root in much greater perfection. 

PIPER INDICUM ILor.d. 

Ed.'] Fruclus. 

Capficum anr.uum Lin. 

Guinea-pepper, or capficum J 
the fruit. 

This is an annual plant cultiva- 
ted in our gardens ; it ripens its 
red pods in September or October. 
The tafte of capficum is extremely 
pungent and acrimonious, fetting 
the mouth as it were on fire. It 
is rarely ufed in medicine, being 
chiefly employed for culinary pur- 
pofes. And there can be little 
doubt that it furniihes us with 
one of the pureft and itrongelt 
fiimulants which can be introduced 
into the ftomach ; while, at the 
fame time, it has nothing of the 
narcotic effect of ardent fpirit. Its 
dofe is Ox or eight grains in the 
form of pills, or from one 10 three 
drachms of tincture made by in- 
fufing half an ounce of it in a 
e pound 
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pound ofr it. Br Adair 

has found it ufeful in a v.uiety 
of cafes, particularly in 
mort he calls 

the cat d which 

he coniiders as a nib ft frequent and 
fatal predifpofition to difeafe 
among the flaves. It ha^ alfo been 
fuccefsfully employed in a fpecies 
of cynanche maligna, which pro- 
ved very fatal in the Weft Indies, 
refill: fe of Peruvian bark, 

wine, and the other remedies com- 
monly employed. 

A fpecies of it, called in the 
Weft Indies bird pepper, is the 
bafis of a powder brought from 
thence under the name of Cayan 
pepper. 

PIPER LONGUM {Land. 
Ed.~\ Fruclus. 

Jr'tpew lungum Lin. 

Long pepper. 

Long pepper is the fruit cf a 
plant growing in the Eaft Indies. 
It ; s of a cylindrical figure, about 
an inch and a half long ; the ex- 
ternal fuiface appears cempofed 
of numerous minute grains pla- 
ced round the iruit in a kind of 
fpiral direction. 

PIPER NIGRUM \_LonJ. 

Ed. J Eacca. 

Piper nigrum Lin. 

Black pepper ; the berry. 

Black pepper is the fruit cf 
a plant growing in Java and Ma- 
labar, gathered probably before 
it be fully ripe and exikcated in 
the fun. 

All the fpecies of pepper have 
a pungent fmell, and a very hot 
buing taite. The long fort, 
v*hich is the hcttefl: and ftrc: 
is moft frequently ufed for medi- 
cinal purpofes : the black, as 
feslr ate r ul for cu '. 



ones. The warmth and pungency 

lj refide chiefly in 

refinous parts ; and their 

aicmatic odour in an effential oil. 

r l he genuine diftilled od fmeils 

ftrcng of the pepper, but has very 

little acrimony ; the remaining 

decoction infniilatcd, yields an 

extract confiderably pungent. A 

tincture made in rectified fpirit is 

extremely hot and fiery ; a few 

drops of it let the mouth as it we! e 

in a flame. 

PIX BURGUNDICA {.Laid. 
Ed. ] 

Pinus abics Lin. 

Burgundy pitch. 

This is of a folid confidence, 
yet fomewhat foft, of a reddilh 
brown colour, and not difagree- 
ble in fmell. Gcoffroy relates, 
that it is compofed of galipot (a 
folid white refin which feparates 
from fome of the tcreb'mthintc, as 
they run from the tiee) melted 
w'.th common turpentine and a lit- 
tle of its diftilled oil. Dale in- 
forms us, from the relation of a 
gentleman who fa \v the preparation 
of this commodity in Saxony, 
(from whence we are chiefly fup- 
plied with it,) that it is no more 
than the common turpentine boil- 
ed a little. 

It is employed only externally. 
It was formerly an ingredient in 
feveral ointments and plafters, but 
from thefc it is now rejected ; and 
at prefent it is ufed only by 
itfelf as a warm philter. In fome 
cafes it excites even vefications ; 
but in general it produces only 
rednefs of the part to which it is 
applied, with a flight degree ft 
moifture exuding from it; 
in confequence of thefe ftimuiatii g 
effects it is often flrviceable in 
c-f.s cf coughs, rheumatifm, &c 

rix 
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PIX LIQUID A [bend. Ed.~\ 

Pinus fylvejfrit L\u. 

Tar. 

This is a thick black empyreu- 
matic oil obtained from the roots 
of old pines by dift illation. It 
differs from the native refmous 
juice of the trees, in having a difa- 
greeable empyreumatic quality 
and in containing a proportion of 
the faline and other juices united 
with the reiinous and oily. By the 
mediation of thefe a part of the 
terebinthinate oil proves foluble in 
aqueous liquors, which extract 
little or nothing from the purer 
turpentine. In confequence of 
which, water digefted with tar, 
becomes, by being impregnated 
with this hot and pungent oil, 
warm and ftimulating. It has 
been faid not only to raife the 
pulfe, and quicken circulation, 
but to increafe the vis vitx ; and 
atone time it was highly extolled 
as a remedy of the utmort utility, 
particularly in cold phlegmatic 
habits. It is now, however, veiy 
generally allowed, th it it is by 
no means intitled to the high 
character which was once given 
of it, and at prcfent it is very 
little employed. 

PLANTAGO [Ed.-] Folia. 

Plav.ta^o major Lin, 

Common great plantain; the 
leaves. 

The leaves a-e flightly aftrin- 
gent, and the feeds laid to be fo ; 
and hence they (land recommended 
in hcemorrhagies and other caf.-s 
where medicines of this kind are 
proper. The leaves bruifed a 
little are the ufual application of 
the common people to flight flc.'h 
wounds. 

Plantain has been alleged to 

be a cu-y for the bite of the rattle- 

: : 'nut probably without much 

E 



foundation, although it is one 
of the principal its in 

the remedy ol the Negro ;'.. 
for the difcovery of which he 
received a considerable reward - 
from the affembly of South Ca- 
rolina. 

PLUMBUM [iW.] 

Lead. 

This is theheavieftcf the metals, 
except gold, platina and quick 
filver : it melts is a moderate 
heat, and if kept in fufion, is 
foon converted partly into fume, 
and partly into an afh-coloured, 
calx, plumbum ufium ; this expofed 
to a ftronger lire, in fuch a man- 
ner that the flame may play upon 
its furface, becomes firft ye low » 
and afterwards of a deep red, mi- 
nium or red led : if in this 
procefs the fire be fudderlly raifed 
to a confiderable height, the 
calx melts, affumes the appear- 
ance of oil, and on cooling forms 
a foft leafy fubilance of a yelJcw. 
ifh orreddifh colour, LitSargyrus 
or litharge; of thefe there are two 
kinds, one of a deep oranre or 
reddiih colour, formerly call lid 
gyrus auri, and the other of a r 1 
colour called hithargyrm 
The proper menftrtmm of ih;s me- 
tal i£ nqir.ifortis : the vegetable ::- 
ci-ls likewife diflblve it, but in very 
fmafl quantity : a quart of d ifi 
vinegar will not uke up a drachm 
of lead j expofed to the fleam of 
vinegar, it is by degrees corroded 
into a white powder, cerujfa % ■ 
which is confid era bly mors eafy of 
folution. The calces of lead dif- 
folve by heat, in expreffed oils ; 
thefe nixtutes are the bafts of 
feveral officinal plafters and oint- 
mer.tr;. Cryflals obtained from a 
folution of this metal m did lied 
vinegar, are called from their 
fweeti.'h ufte,//j<.v of lead; but 
e 2 more 
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more properly plumbum acetatum 
or cerujfa acetata. 

Preparations of lead, given in- 
ternally, are fappofed to incrafiate 
the fluids, abate inflammations, 
and reltrain veneral defires. The 
acetated lead is a ftro:ig aftringent, 
and has been ufed, it is faid, with 
good fuccefs in hxmorrhagies, fiucr 
albus, feminal gleets, &c. A 
tincr r.e of it is recommended for 
the like purpofes ; and for check- 
ing immoderate fweats in phthifi- 
cal cafes ; whence it has been 
called tindura antiphthtf:ca. The 
internal ufe of this metal is never- 
thelefs dangerous, and ought ne- 
ver to be ventured on unlefs in 
defperate cafes, after other medi- 
cines have been employed without 
1 : it often occasions violent 
colics ; and though it fhould 
not prove immediately hurtful, 
its ill confequences arc fare, 
though (low : tremors, fpafrns, or 
lingering tabes, too frequentlv 
folio • 

The preparations of lead with 
vinegar are much ufed externally 
in inflammation, with great fuc- 
cefs ; butofthefewe mall fpeak 
more particularly afterwards. See 
Part III. Chap. 14. on the pre- 
parations of lead. 

POLYPODIUM [Saar.] Ra- 
dix. 

Polypodium vulgar Lin. 

Polypody ; the root. 

Polypody is a capillary plant, 
■growing on old walls, the trunks 
of decayed trees, &c. That found 
upon the oak is generally prefer- 
red, though not fenfibly different 
from the others. The roots are 
long and {lender, of a reddilh 
brown colour on theoutude,green- 
ilh within, and full of fmall tuber- 
cles which refemble the feet of an 
infed ; whence the name of the 



plant ; the tafte of thefe roots is 
fwcctifh and naufeous. 

Polypody has been employed in 
medicine for many ages ; never- 
thelefs its virtues yet remain to 
be determined. The antients 
held it to be a powerful purger 
of melancholic humours ; by de- 
grees, it came to be efteemed an 
evacuator of humours in general : 
at length it was fuppofed only to 
gently loofen the belly ; and after- 
wards even this quality was denied 
it ; fucceedingphyficians declared 
it to be aftringent ; of this 
number is Boerhaave, who ef- 
teems it moderately ftyptic and 
antifcorbutic. 

POMPHOLYX [Suer.-] 
This is an impure calx of zinc, 
produced in the furnaces where 
copper is made into brafs by ca- 
lamine, the ore of zinc. It is 
found adhering to the covers of the 
crucibles, to the fides of the fur- 
naces in the vent*, &c either in 
form of thin crafts, or of a light 
downy matter, generally of a pure 
white colour, though fomelimes 
yellowiih. SeeZiNCUM. 

POPULUS \_Brun.~\ Gcm7na. 

Populus n'tger Lin. 

The black poplar; its buds. 

The black poplar is a large tree 
growing wild in watery places ; it 
is eanly raifed, and of very quick 
growth. The young buds or ru- 
diments of the leaves, which ap- 
pear in the beginning of fpring 
abound with a yellow, uncruous, 
odorous juice. They have hither- 
to been employed chiefly in an 
ointment, which received its name 
from them ; though they are cer- 
tainly capable of being applied to 
other purpofes : a tincmre of them 
made in rectified fpirit yields when 
infpiffated a fragrant re! 1 fuperi- 

or 
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or to many of thofe brought from 
abroad. The black poplar how- 
ever, affords a much weaker fla- 
voured refin, and in coniiderable 
lefs quantity thin another fpecies 
known by the name of Tacamaha- 
ca, for an account of which, fee 
Tacamahaca. 

PRUNELLA lBrur.r\ Eerba. 

Prunella vulgaris Lin. 

Self-heal; the plant. 

This plant grows wild in mea- 
dows aiid palture ground?, and 
produces thick fpikes of purplifh 
flowers during the hitter part of 
the fummer. It has an herbaceous 
roughifh tafte : and hence ftands 
recommended in hsemorrhagies 
and alvine fluxes : it has been prin- 
cipally celebrated as a vulnerary, 
whence its name ; and in garga- 
rifms, for aphthae, and inflamma- 
tions of the fauces. 

PRUNUS GALLIC A [Land. 
Ed.~\ Fru flus. 

Primus domeflica Lin. 

The common prune. 

The medical effects of the com- 
mon prunes are to abate heat, and 
gently loofen the belly ; which 
they perform by lubricating the 
paffage, and foftening the excre- 
ment. They are of confiderable 
fervice in colli venefs accompanied 
with beat or irritation, -which the 
more ftimulati'.g cathartics would 
tend to aggravate : where prunes 
are not of themfelves fufhcien.t, 
their effecrs may be promoted by 
joining them with a little rhubarb 
or the like ; to which may be add- 
ed fome carminative ingredient to 
prevent their occafienir.g flatulen- 
cies. 

PRUNUS SYLVESTRIS 
\_Lond. Edr\ 

Prunus fpinnfa Lin. 
The floe. 



Thefe have a very rough auftere 
tafte, efpecially before they have 
been mellowed by frofts. The 
jv.ice of the unripe fruits infpiifat- 
ed to a proper confidence, is cal- 
led acacia Germanica, and ufually 
fold in the fhops for the true 
Egyptian acacia : it is equally 
attringeut with the Egyptian fort; 
but has more of a fharp or tartifh 
tafte, without any thing of the 
fweetifn relifli of the other. A 
conferve of the fruit is directed 
by the London College. 

PSYLLIUM \_Succ.~\ S:mcn. 
Plantago pfyllium Lin. 

Fieawort ; the feeds. 

This is a fort of plantain, grows 
wild in the warmer climates, and 
is fometimes met with in our gar- 
dens : it differs from the common 
plantains in having its (talks 
branched, with leaves upon them. 
The feeds have been ufually 
brought from the fouth of France ; 
they are fmall, but fuppofed to 
referable in fhape a flea, whence 
the Englifh name of the plant. 
Thefe feeds have a naufeous, mu- 
cilaginous taite : boiled in water, 
they yield a confiderable quantity 
of mucilage, which is fometimes 
ufed in emollient glyfters. Alpi- 
nus relates, that among the Egyp- 
tians this mucilage is given in ar- 
dent fevers, and that it generally 
either loofens the belly or pro- 
motes fweat. 

PTARMICA [Brun.~\ Radix. 

JichiUea P tannic a Lin. 

Sneeze-wort; the root. 

This grows wild on heaths and 
in moift lhady places : the flowers, 
which are of a while colour, come 
forth in June and July. The roots 
have an acrid fmeil, and a hot 
biting tafte : when chewed they 
occaiion a plentiful difcharge of 
faliva ; 
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*aliva; and whm powdered and 
(huffed up the nofe provoke freez- 
ing. Theie are the only intentions 
to which they have been uiually 
applied. 

PULEGIUM {Land. Ed.-] 
"Hcrba, J! os. 

Mentha PuLgium Lin. 

Penny-royal ; the flower. 

This plant grows fpontaneoufly, 
in feveral parts of England, on 
moift commons, and in watery 
places ; creeping on the ground, 
and ftriking roots at the joints. 
Our markets have been for fome 
time fupplied with a garden fort, 
which is larger than the other, and 
grows upright. 

Pennyroyal is a warm, pungent 
herb, of the aromatic kind, iimi- 
lar to mint, but more acrid and 
lefs agreeable ; it has long been 
held in great ctleem as an aperient 
and deobitruent, particularly in 
hyiteric complaints, and fuppref- 
fions 'of the uterine purgations. 
For theie purpofes, the difcilled 
water is generally ufed, or an in- ' 
fufion of the leaves. Both water 
and rectified fpirit extraft the vir- 
tues of this herb by infufion, and 
the greateft part of them in diftil- 
lation. 

In the (hops are kept a fimple 
water, a fpirit, and an effenti.il 
oil obtained from this vegetable. 
But under any form it is now lefs 
frequently employed than for- 
merly. 

PULSATILLA NIGRI- 
CANS [Ed.] Huba cum fiorihus. 

Anemone praienfis Lin. 

Meadow anemone. 

This is the-moft acrid of the 
anemonies ; and is recommended 
by Dt Stoerk, in the quantity of 
half an ounce of the diftiUed wa- 
ter, or five grains of the ext] 



twice or thrice a day in venereal 
nodes, pains, ulcers with caries, 
chrome eruptions, amenorrhea, 
various chronic affections of the 
eye, particularly blindnefs from 
obfeurities of the cornea. Its com- 
mon effecls are naufea or vom 
an augmented difcharge of urine, 
diarrhoea, and increafed pain at 
firft in the affected part. 

PYRETHRUM [ZW. Ed.] 
Radix. 

Anthetnis Pyrtthrum J/.n. 

Pellitory of Spain; the root. 

This plant, though a i 
the warm climates, beats the or- 
dinary winters of this, and i 
flowers fucceffively from Chriftmas 
to May ; the roots grow alio larger 
with us than thole with which the 
(hops are ufually fupplied from 
abroad. 

Pellitory root has no fenfible 
fmell ; its tafle is very hot and 
acrid, but lefs fo than that of 
arum; the juice expreffed from it 
has fcarcely any acrimony, nor is 
the root itielf fo pungent > 
frefh as after it has been dried. 
Water, affilled by beat extracts 
fome fhare of its tafte ; re&i 
fpirit, the whole ; neither of ; 
elevate any thing in diftillation. 
The principal ufe of pyrethrum in 
the prefent practice is as a mafti- 
catory, for promoting the f.dival 
flux ; by this means it often relieves 
the toothach, fome kinds of pains 
of the head, and lethargic com- 
plaints. 

QUASSIA [Loud. Ed.] Lig- 
num, cortex, radix. 

Qnajp.a amara Lin. 

Quafly; the wood, bark, and 
root. 

This root is about the thicknefs 
cf a man's arm ; its wood is whit- 
ifh, becon >wi(h by expo- 
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fure to the air. It has, a thin grey, 
filfured, brittle bark, which is 
deemed in Surinam more powerful 
than the wood. Qua fly has no 
feniible odour, but is one of the 
mod intcnie, durable, pure bit- 
ters known. Its infufion, decoc- 
tion, and tincture are almoft equal- 
ly bitter and yellowilh, but they 
are not blackened by a chalybeate. 

It was much ufed in a fatal fever 
in Surinam, and is faid to be effec- 
tual in fuppreffing vomiting. 

It is faid to be lei's antifeptic than 
Peruvian bark ; but, like Colombo, 
another pure bitter, it preferves 
bile from putrefaction. 

The belt form is that of pills of 
the extract. 

QUE RCUS \_Lond. Ed.] Cor- 
tex. 

Quercus rolur I An. 

Oak tree ; the bark. 

This bark is a ftrcng aflrin- 
gent ; and hence Hands recom- 
mended in hsmorrbagies, alvine 
fluxes, and other preternatural or 
immoderate fecretions ; and in 
thefe it is fometimes attended 
with good effects. 

RADIX INDICA LOPEZI- 
ANA [£</.] 

Radix Indlca a Joanne Lopez de- 
naminata, GauL'u Adverfaria. 

Indian, or Lope/, root. 

The tree is unknown. Neither 
the woody or cortical part of the 
root has any remarkable fenfible 
quality. A fight bitternefs is 
perceptible, and it is recommen- 
ded, like fimarouba, in diarrhoeas 
even of the colliquative kind, in 
halt-drachm dotes four times a- 
day. Little of this root has been 
brought to Europe : but fome of 
thofe who have had an opportuni- 
ty of cmpl .y : ng it, fpeak in very 
. els. 



RAPHANUS RUSTIC ANUS 
[Lond. Ed. ] Radix: 

Couhlearia Armoracia Lin. 

Horfe-radifh root. 

This plant is fometimes found 
wild about river fides, and other 
moift places ; for medicinal and 
culinary ufes, it is cultivated in 
gardens ; it flowers in June, but 
rarely perfects its feeds in this 
country. Horfe-radifh root has a 
quick pungent fmell, and a pene- 
trating acrid talte ; it neverthelefs 
contains in certain vetfels a fweet 
juice, which fometimes exudes 
upon the furface. By drying, it 
lofes all its acrimony, becoming 
firft fweetiih, and afterwards al- 
moft infipid: if kept in a cool 
place, covered with fand, it re- 
tains its qualitiesfor a confidcrable 
time. The medical effects of this 
root are, to ftimulate the folids, 
promote the fluid fecretions : 
it teems to extend its action 
through the whole habit, and 
affect the minuteft gland?. It 
has frequently done ferviee in fome 
' kinds of fcurvies and other chronic 
difbrders. Sydenham recom- 
mends it likewife in dropfjes, par- 
ticularly thofe which fometimes 
follow intermittent fevers. Both 
water and rectified fpirit extract 
the virtuesof this root by infufion, 
and elevate them in dillillation : 
along with the aqueous fluid, an 
effential oil antes, poiTefllng the 
whole tafte and pungency of the 
horfe-radifn. From this root, the 
fpiritus raphani compofttus derives 
its name, and no inconfiderable 
fhare of its activity, 

REALGAR, a foffilcompofed 
ofifrfenic and fulphur. See Ar- 
senicum. 

RESINA ALBA. See Tere- 

BINT HIN A. 

RIIA- 
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RHAB AREA RUM [Z**£] 

RHEUM [Edm.-] Radix. 

Rheum palmatum Lin. 

Rhubarb ; the root. 

This plant, grows fpontaneoufly 
in China, and endures the colds 
of our climate. Two forts of 
rhubarb are met with in the (hops. 
The firft is imported from Turkey 
and Ruffia, in roundifh pieces freed 
from the bark, with a hole through 
the middle of each ; they are ex- 
ternally of a yellow colour, and on 
cutting, appear variegated with 
lively reddilh ftreaks. The other, 
which is lefs efteemed, comes 
principally from China in longiih 
pieces, harder, heavier, and more 
compact than the foregoing. 
The firft fort, unlefs kept very 
dry, is apt to grow mouldy and 
worm eaten : the fecond is lefs 
fubjedt to thefe inconveniences. 
Some of the more induftrious 
artifts are faid to fill up the 7/orm- 
holes with certain mixtures, and 
to colour the outfide cf the dam- 
aged pieces with powder of the 
finer forts of rhubarb, and fome- 
times with cheaper materials : 
this is often fo nicely done, as 
effectually to impofe on the buyer, 
unlefs he very carefully examines 
each piece. The marks of good 
rhubarb are, that it be firm and 
folid, but not flinty ; that it be 
ealily pulverifable, and appear, 
when powdered, of a fine bright 
yellow colour : that upon being 
chewed, it impart to the fpittle a 
faffron tinge, without proving 
flimy or mucilaginous in the 
mouth. Its tafte is fubacrid, bit- 
leriih, and fomewhat afcringent: 
the fmell (lightly aromatic. 

Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, 
which operates without violence 
or irritation, and may be given 
with fafety even to pregnant wo- 
roeo and to children. In feme peo- 



ple, however, it occafions feverc 
griping. Beiides its purgative qua- 
lity, it is celebrated as an altrin- 
gent, by which it ftrengthens the 
tone of the ftomach and inteftines, 
and proves ufeful in diarrhoea and 
diforders proceeding from laxity. 
Rhubarb in fubftance operates 
more poweriully as a cathartic 
than any of the preparations of it. 
Watery tinctuies purge more 
than the fpirhuous ones; while 
the latter contain in greater per- 
fection the aromatic, allringent, 
and corroborating virtues of the 
rhubarb. The dofe, when intend- 
ed as a purgative, is from a fcru- 
ple to a drachm or more. 

The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerfally preferred to the 
Eaft India fort, though this laft is 
for fome purpofes at lead equal to 
the other : it is manifeftly more 
aftringent, but has fomewhat lefs 
of an aromatic flavour. Tinctures 
drawn from both with rectified 
fpirit, have nearly the fame tafte: 
on diitilling of the menftruum, 
the extract left from the tincture 
of the Eaft India rhubarb proved 
confiderably the ftrongeft. They 
are both the produce of the fame 
climate, and probably the roots 
of the fame plant taken up at dif- 
ferent feafons, or cured in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

Rhuba:b is now raifed in Bri- 
tain equal to any that is import- 
ed. 

The officinal preparations of 
this drug are, a watery'and a vi- 
nous infufion, a Ample and a com- 
pound tincture. It is alfo an in- 
gredient in different compofitions, 
fuch as the Tinclura rhei cum aloe, 
pilultc rhei compofita, and fome 
others. 

RHAMNUS CATHARTI- 
CUS. See S?ij»a Cervina. 

RHA-, 
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RHAPONTICUM 
Radix. 

Rheum raponticum Lin. 

Monks rhubarb, or Rhapontic ; 
the root. 

Rhapontic is a large roundifh- 
leavcd plant, growing wild on the 
mountain Rhodope in Thrace, 
from whence it was brought into 
Europe, about the year 1610, by 
Alpinus : it bears the harden; 
winters of this climate, and is not 
unfrequent in our botanic gardens. 
The root of this plant (which ap- 
pears evidently to have been the 
rhubarb of the antients) is by feme 
confounded with the modern rhu- 
barb, chough conliderably diffe- 
rent both in appearance and quality. 
The rhapontic is of a dufky colour 
on the furface ; of a loofe fpongy 
texture ; confiderably more aftriu- 
gent, but lei's purgative, than rhu- 
barb, two or three drachms being 
required for a dofe. 

RHEUM See RHABARBA- 
RUM. 

RHODODENDRON [Ed.~\ 
Herba. 

Rhododendron chryfanthemum Lin. 

Rhododendron ; the herb. 

This plant is a native of Siberia, 
where a weak infufion of it is ufed 
as tea. The Siberians ufe a de- 
coction of it in rheumatifm and 
gout. They put about two 
drachms of the dried fhrub in an 
earthen pot, with about ten ounces 
of boiling water, keeping it near 
a boiling heat for a night, and 
this they take in the morning. It 
is faid to occafion heat, thirft, a 
degree of delirium, and a peculiar 
creeping like fenfation in the parts 
affected. The ufe of liquids is 
not allowed during its operation, 
as this is apt to induce vomiting. 
In a few hours the pain and dif- 
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agreeable fymptoms are relieved, 
and two or three dofes generally- 
complete the cure. The powder 
has alfo been ufed in dofes of a 
few grains. 

Hitherto it has been fo little 
employed in Britain, that it has 
no place in the London pharma- 
copoeia; but in fome cafes in which 
it has been ufed at Edinburgh, it 
has been productive of good effects; 
and accordingly it is now intro- 
duced into the Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeia, as well as into the phar- 
macopoeia Roffica, where it firft 
had a place. 

RIBES NIGRUM [im</.] 
FruSus. 

Ribes nigrum Lin. 

Black currants ; the berry. 

RIBES RUBRUM \_Lond.] 
FruSus. 

Ribes rubrum Lin. 

Red currants; the berry. 

Thefe have a cool acidulous 
fvveet tafte, fufficiently agreeable 
both to the palate and (tomach. 

The black currants are the bails 
of an officinal fyrup, and an infpif- 
fated juice, which are frequently 
employed with advantage in re- 
cent catarrhs, attended with flight 
fore throat. 

RICINUS ILond. Ed.~\ Semen, 
et ejus Oleum. 

Ricinui communis L'm. 

Caftor nut ; the feed. 

Thefe feeds are nuts about the* 
fize of beans, which in their brittle 
fhells contain white kernels of a'*' 
fwect oily, andfomewhat naufeous 
tafte. The oil, commonly called 
nut or caltor oil,, is got by expref- 
fion, retains fomewhat of the maw- 
kifhnefs and acrimony of the nut, 
but is, in general, a fafe and mild 
laxative in eafcs where we wifh to 
F avoi 
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avoid irritation, as in thofe of 
colic, calculus, gonorrhoea, &c. 
and it is alfo ufed as a purgative 
in worm cafes. Half an ounce or 
an ounce commonly anfwers for an 
adult, and a drachm or two for an 
infant. 

An oil of an inferior kind, but 
pofTeffing nearly the fame qualities, 
is obtained by boiling. 

Many people have fo great an 
averfion to oil in its pure ftate, 
that this purgative cannot be 
taken without great reluctance ; 
and accordingly different moles 
of taking it have been propofed. 
Some prefer taking it fwimming 
on a glafs of water, or peppermint 
water, or in the form of emulfion, 
with mucilage, or with the addi- 
tion of a little rum. Sometimes 
it is neceflary to increafe its activity 
by adding fome other purgative. 
And with this view, nothing an- 
fwers better than a fmall quantity 
of tincture of jalap, or compound 
tincture of fenna. 

ROSA DAMASCjENA 
\_Lond.~\ Pctalum. 

ROSA PALLIDA [.&£*.] 

Petala. ' 

Rofa centifolia Lin. 

Tie damalk rofe ; the petal. 

This elegant flower is common 
in our gardens. Its fmell is very 
pleafant and almoff. univerfally 
admired ; its tafle bitterifh and 
fubacrid. In dilliUation with 
water, it yields a fmall portion of 
butyracecus oil, whole flavour ex- 
actly refembles that of the rofes. 
This oil, and the di frilled water, 
are very ufeful and agreeable cor- 
dials. Hoffman ftrongly recom- 
mends them as of Angular efficacy 
tor railing the ftrength, cheering 
and recruiting the fpirits, and al- 
laying pain ; which they perform 
without ruifing any heat in the 



conaitution, and rather abating it 
when inordinate. Damalk rofes, 
befides their cordial aromatic vir- 
tue, which refides in their volatile 
parts, have a mildly purgative 
one, which remains entire in the 
decoction left after the diftdlation: 
this with a proper quantity of fu- 
gar, forms an agreeable laxative 
fyrup, which has long kept its 
place in the fhops. 

ROSA RUBRA [Lond.Ed.] 

Peialum. 

Rofa gallic a Lin. 

The red rofe ; the petal. 

This has very little of the frag- 
rance of the foregoing pale fort ; 
and inftead of its purgative quali- 
ty, has a mild gratefully aftringent 
one, efpecially before the flower 
has opened : this is confiderably 
improved by hafty exficcation ; but 
both the ailringency and colour 
are impaired by flow drying. In 
the fhops are prepared a couferve, 
an infufion, a honey, and a fyrup 
of this flower. 

ROSMARINUS [IW.] Ca- 
cutnem, Jlos. \_Edin.~] fumttiitates 
fiorer.tes. 

Rojmarinm officinalis Lin. 

Rofemary ; the top and flower. 

This is a native of Spain, Italy, 
and the fouthern parts of France, 
where it grows in great abun- 
dance upon dry gravelly grounds; 
in the like foils it thrives bed with 
us, and likewife proves ftronger 
in fmell than when produced in 
moid rich ones : this obfervation 
obtains in almoft all the aromatic 
plants. 

Rofemary has a fragrant fmell, 
and a warm pungent bitterifli tafte, 
approaching to thofe of lavender: 
the leaves and tender tops are 
ftrongefl ; next to thefe the cup 
u the flower 3 the flowers them- 
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felves are considerably the weak- 
eft, but moft plcafant. Aqueous 
liquors extract a great (hare of the 
virtues of rofemary leaves by in- 
fufion, and elevate them in dif- 
tillation; along with the water 
arifes a confiderable quantity of 
eflential oil, of an agreeable ftrong 
penetrating fmeil. Pure fpirit 
extracts in great perfection the 
whole aromatic flavour of the tops 
of rofemary, but elevates very 
little of it in diltillation : hence 
the reJinous' mafs left after ab- 
ftracting the fpirit, proves an ele- 
gant aromatic, very rich in the 
peculiar qualities of the plant. 
The flowers of rofemary give 
over great part of their flavour in 
diftillation with pure fpirit ; by 
watery liquors, their fragrance is 
much injured ; and by heating, 
deftroyed. The officinal prepara- 
tions of rofemary arc, an eifential 
oil, and a fpirit commonly known 
by the title of Hungary water; 
the tops are alfo an ingredient in 
the com pound tincture of lavender, 
and fome other formulas. 

RUB I A [Lond. Ed.] Radix. 

Rubia tinclorum Lin. 

Madder ; the root. 

Madder is raifed in fome of our 
gardens for medicinal purpofes: it 
was formerly cultivated among us, 
in quantity, for the ufe of the 
dyers, who are at prefent fupplied 
from Holland and Zealand. It 
has little or no fmell, and a fweet- 
ifh talte, mixed with a little bit- 
tcrnefs. The virtues attributed 
to it are thofe of a detergent and 
aperient ; whence it has been re- 
commended in obftructions of the 
vifcera, particularly of the kid- 
neys; in coagulations of the blood 
from f.dls or bruifes ; in the 
jaundice, and beginning dropfies. 

It is obfervable, that this root, 
taken Internally, tinges the urine 

F 



of a deep red colour; and we have 
accounts of its producing a fimilar 
effect upon the bones of animals 
who had it mixed with their food : 
all the bones, particularly the 
more folid ones, were changed, 
both externally and internally, to 
a deep red ; but neither the flefliy 
or cartilaginous parts differed any 
alteration : fome of thefe bones 
macerated in water for many 
weeks together, and afterwards 
fteeped and boiled in fpirit cf 
wine, loft none of their colour, nor 
c mmunicated any tinge to the 
liquors. The colouring part of 
this root appears therefore to be 
poffefied of great fubtility of parts; 
whence its medical virtues feem 
to deferve inquiry. 

Some practitioners ufe it in 
half-drachm dofes, feveral times 
a day as an emmenagogue. 

RUBUS IDMVSrLond.^Fruc 
tus. 

Rubus idaus Lin. 

Rafpberry ; the fruit. 

This fhrub is a native of the 
northern parts of Europe, and is 
common in our gardens. It flowers 
in May ; and ripens its fruit in 
July. Rafpberries have a plea- 
fant fweet tafte, accompanied with 
a peculiarly grateful flavour, on 
account of which they are chiefly 
valued. As to their virtues, 
they moderately quench third:, 
abate heat, ftrengthen the vifcera, 
and promote the natural excre- 
tions. An agreeable fyrup, pre- 
pared from the juice, is directed to 
be kept in the (hops. 

RUBUS NIGER [ityJ.] 
Bacca. 

Rubus fruticofus I An. 

The bramble ; the fruit. 

This fhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have a faint tafte, without 
* any 
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any of the agreeable flavour of the 
foregoing; the leaves are fome- 
what aftringent. 

They enter no officinal enmpo- 
fition, are rarely directed in prac- 
tice, and hence have now no place 
in our pharmacopecias. 

RUSCUS [£/•«»..] Radix. 

Rufcus aculeatus Lin. 

Butcher's broom ; the root. 

This is a fmall prickly plant, 
fometimes found wild in woods. 
The root has a foft fweetifh tafte, 
which is followed by a bitterifh 
one : it is fometimes made an in- 
gredient in apozems and diet- 
drinks, for opening flight obftruc- 
tions of the vifcera, and promot- 
ing the fluid fecretions. 

RUTA [Lond. Ed.] Herla. 

Ruta graveolens Lin. 

Rue ; the herb. 

This is a fmall fhrubby plant, 
met with in our gardens, where 
it flowers in June, and holds its 
green leaves all the winter ; we 
frequently find in the markets a 
narrow-leaved fort, which is cul- 
tivated in preference to the other 
on account of its leaves appearing 
variegated during the winter with 
white ftreaks. 

Rue has a ftrong ungrateful 
fmell, and a bitterifh, penetrating 
tafte ; the leaves, when in full 
vigour, are extremely acrid, info- 
much as to inflame and blifter the 
fkin, if much handled. With re- 
gard to their medicinal virtues, 
they are powerfully flimulating, 
and detergent ; they quicken the 
circulation, open obftiuctions of 
the excretory glands, and promote 
the fluid fecretions. 

The writers on the materia 
medica in general have entertained 
a very high opinion of the virtues 
of this plant. Boerhaave is full 



of its praifes ; particularly of the 
effential oil, and the diftilled 
water cohobated, or rediftilled fe- 
veral times, from freih parcels of 
the herb ; after fomewhat extra- 
vagantly commending other wa- 
ters prepared in this manner, he 
adds with regard to that of rue, 
that the greateft commendations 
he can bellow upon it fall fhovt of 
its merit : " What medicine 
(fays he) can be more efficacious 
for promoting fweat and perfora- 
tion, for the cure of the hyiteric 
paffion, and of epilepfies, and for 
expelling poif m." Whatever fer- 
vice rue may be of in the two laft 
cafes, it undoubtedly has its ufe 
in others : the cohobated water, 
however, is not the moft effica- 
cious preparation of it. An ex- 
tract made by rectified fpiiit con- 
tains, in a fmall compafs, the 
whole virtues of the rue ; this 
menftruum taking up by infufion 
all the pungency and flavour of 
the plant, and elevating nothing 
in diftillation. With water, its 
peculiar flavour and warmth, 
arife ; the bitternefs, and a con- 
fiderable fliare of the pungency, 
remaining behind. 

The only officinal preparation 
of rue now retained in our phar- 
macopoeias is the extract : hut it 
is an ingredient in the compound 
powder of myrrh, and fome other 
compofitions. 

SABINA [Lond. Ed.] Folium. 

jfuniperus Sabina Lin. 

bavin ; the leaf. 

This is an evergreen fhrub, 
clothed with fmah, fomewhat 
prickly, leaves : it does not pro- 
duce fruit till very old,, and hence 
has been generally reputed barren. 
The leaves have a bitter, acrid, 
biting tafte; and a ftrong difa- 
grecable fmell: diftilled with wa- 
ter, 
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ter, they yield an efTential oil, in 
larger quantity, as Hoffman ob- 
ferves, than any other known ve- 
getable, the turpentine tree alone 
excepted. 

Savin is a warm, irritating, ape- 
rient medicine, capable of promot- 
ing fweat, urine, and all the glan- 
dular fecretions. The diftilled oil 
is one of the moft powerful em- 
menagogues; and is found offer- 
vice in obilruclions of the uterus 
or other vifcera, proceeding from 
laxity and weaknefs. 

The powder is fometimes ufed 
for confuming venereal warts. 

The ellential oil and watery ex- 
tract are kept in the fhops ; and, 
as well as the rue, the favin is like- 
wife an ingredient in the com- 
pound powder of myrrh. 

SACCHARUM NON PURI- 
FICATUM \_Lond. Ed.'] 
Brown fugar. 

SACCHARUM PURIFICA- 
TUM, five Bis coctum \_Lond. 
Ed.] 

Double refined fugar. 

SACCHARUM CANTUM 
ALBUM et RUBRUM [RoJu\ 

Sugar-candy, white and brown. 

Sugar is the efTential fait of the 
arando faccharifera, a beautiful 
large cane growing fpontaneoufly 
in the Eaft Indies, and fome of the 
warmer parts of the Weft, and 
cultivated there in great quantity. 
Theexprefied juice of the cane is 
plai ified with the addition of lime- 
water, and boiled down to a due 
confidence ; when removed from 
the fire, the faccharine part con- 
cretes from the groffer mucilagi- 
nous matter, QsMzdtreaclt: or molaffcs. 
This, as yet impure fugar, is 
farther purified in conical moulds, 



by fpreading moift clay on the up- 
per broad furface : the watery 
moifture, flowly percolating 
through the mafs, carries with it 
a conhderable part of the remains 
of the treacly matter. This clayed 
fugar, imported from the Weft In- 
dies and America is by our refiners 
diffolved in water, the iblution clari- 
fied by boiling with whites of eggs 
and defpumation, and after due 
evaporation poured into moulds: 
as foon as the fugar has concreted, 
and the fluid part drained off, the 
furface is covered with moift clay 
as before. The fugar, thus once 
refined, by a repetition of the pro- 
cefs becomes the double-refined 
fugar of the fhops. The candy, or 
cryftals, are prepared by boiling 
down folutions of fugar to a cer- 
tain pitch, and then removing 
them into a hot room, with fticks 
fet acrofs the veffel for the fugar 
to fhcot on : thefe chryftals prove 
of a white or brown colour, ac- 
cording as the fugar was pure or 
impure. 

The ufes of fugar as a fweet 
are fufficiently well known. The 
impure forts contain an unctuous 
or oily matter ; in confequence of 
which they prote emollient and 
laxative. The cryftals are moft 
difficult of folui ion ; and hence are 
propereft where this foft lubricat- 
ing fweet is wanted to diftblve 
flowly in the mouth. 

SAGAPENUM \_Lond. Ed.] 

Gmnmi-refina. 

Sagapenum ; the gum-refin. 

This is a concrete juice brought 
from Alexandria, either in dil- 
tinct tears, or run together in large 
maffes. It is outwardly of a yel- 
lowifn colour; internally, fome- 
what paler, and clear like horn ; 
it grows foft on being handled, 
and fticks to the fingers: its tafie 

is 
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is hot and biting : the fmell difa- 
greeable, fomewhat refembling 
that of a leek. 

Sagapenum is an ufcful aperient 
and deobftruent ; and is frequently 
prefcribed either alone or in con- 
junction with ammoniacum or gal- 
banum, for opening obftructions 
of the vifcera, and in hylterical 
diforders arifing from a deficiency 
of the menftrual purgations. It 
iikewife promotes expectoration, 
and proves of confiderable fervice 
in fome kinds of afthmas and chro- 
nic catarrh, where the lungs are 
cpprdled by vifcid phlegm. It is 
moft commodioufly given in the 
form of pills : from two or three 
grains to half a drachm may be 
given every night or oftener, and 
continued for fome time. When 
fagapenum is fcarce, the drug- 
gifts ufually ftipply its place with 
the larger and darker coloured 
mafTes of bdellium, broken into 
pieces ; which are not eafily dif- 
tinguhhed from it. 

Sagapenum was an ingredient 
inthecompound powder of myrrh, 
electuary of bay-berries, mithri- 
date and theriaca of the London 
pharmacopoeia. 

But from fuch of thefe formulae 
as are ftill retained it is now rejec- 
ted. It enters the gum pills of 
the London college; but it has no 
place in any formula of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia, a preference 
being given to ammoniacum and 
galbanum. 

SAGO [Gal.] 

Cycas cir emails Lin. 

Sago. 

This is the produce of an orien- 
tal tree of the palm tribe. The 
medullary part of the tree is beaten 
with water, and made into cakes, 
which are ufed by the Indians as 
bread. They likewife put the 
powder into a funnel, and warn it 
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with water over a hair-fieve which 
allows only the finer part to pafs 
through. The water on ftand- 
ing, depofites the fecula: ; which 
being patted through perforated 
copper plates, is foimed into 
grains called Sago. It furnithes 
an agreeable jelly with water, milk, 
or broth, and is much ufed in 
phthitical and convalefcent cafes. 

SAL ABSINTHII. See Ci- 

NER.ES ClAVELLATI. 

SAL ALKALINUS FIXUS 
VEGETABILIS. See Cineres 
Clavellati. 

SAL ALKALINUS FIXUS 
FOSSILIS. See Barilla. 

SAL CATHARTICUS A- 
MARUS. See Magnesia Vitri- 
olata. 

SAL AMMONIACUS [JW. 
Ed.] 

Ammonia mur'iata. 

Sal ammoniac. 

This is an artificial faline con- 
crete, prepared by fublimation 
from the foot of animal-dung. It 
is brought from Egypt in confider- 
able quantities, but we are now 
principally fupplied in Britain 
from our own manufactures, feveral 
of which are eftablifhed in different 
parts of the country. Thmigh 
the cheapeft and moft commodious 
procefs for preparing it is not ge- 
nerally known, yet it is with good 
reafon conjectured to be princi- 
pally formed from fea faltandfoot; 
the former furniftiing the muriatic 
acid, the latter the volatile alkali. 
It is generally in large round cakes, 
convex on one fide and concave 
on the other ; and fometimes in 
conical loaves : on breaking they 
appear compofed of needles, or 
ftnae, running tranfverfcly. The 
beft are almoft tranfparent, colour- 
lefs, and free from any vilihle im- 
purities : 
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purities: thofe mod commonly 
met with are of a grey yellowifli 
colour on the outfide, and fame- 
times black, according as the mat- 
ter is more or lefs impure. The 
tafte of this fait is very fharp and 
penetrating. It diffolves in twice 
its weight, or a little lefs, of wa- 
ter; and upon evaporating a part 
of the mendruum, concretes again 
into long mining fpicula, or thin 
fibrous plates like feathers. 

Sal ammoniac is compofed of 
muriatic acid, united with volatile 
alkali. If mixed with fixt alkalies, 
or abforbent earths, and expofed 
to a moderate fire, a large quan- 
tity of volatile fait fublimes, the 
acid remaining united with the in- 
termedium; if treated in the fame 
manner with quick-lime, the pene- 
trating volatile fpirit arifes in a 
caudic ftate, but no folid fait is 
obtained. Expofed alone to a 
confiderablej heat, it fublimes en- 
tire, without any alteration of its 
former properties : ground with 
certain metallic fubdances, it 
elevates fome part of them along 
with itfelf, and concretes with the 
remainder into a mafs, which 
readily flowsinto a liquor in a moid 
air ; this appears in mod reipecls 
fimilar to a faturated folution of 
the metal made directly in muriatic 
acid. 

Pure fal ammoniac is a perfectly 
neutral fait, capable of promoting 
a diaphorefis, or the urinary dii'- 
charge, according to certain cir- 
cumftances in the conditution, or 
as the patient is managed during 
the operation. If a drachm of 
the fait be taken, diffulved in 
Water, and the patient kept 
warm, it generally proves fudo- 
rific ; by moderate exercife, or 
walking in the open air, its action 
is determined to the kidneys ; a 
large dofe gently loofensthe belly, 



and a Mill larger proves emetic 
This fait is recommended as aa 
excellent febiifuge, and has been 
held a great fecret in the cure of 
intermittents. It is undoubtedly 
a powerful aperient, and feems to 
pafs into the minuted veffels ; and 
as fqch may in fome cafes be of 
fervice, either alone, or joined with 
bitters or the bark. This fait is 
fometimes employed externally as 
an antifeptic, and in lotions and 
fomentations, for cedematous and 
fcirrhous tumours : and alfo in 
gargarifms for inflammations of 
the tonfils. Some ufe it in form 
of lotion in certain ulcers, and for 
removing common warts, which 
it does very effectually. 

SAL MURIATICUS[ZcW.] 

Natron muriatum. 

SAL MARINUS HISPA- 
NUS \_Ed.~\Murlacalore folis par at a. 

Soda muriata. 

Sea fait, or common fait. 

This is a neutral fait, differing 
from mod others in occahoning 
third when fwallowed. It dif- 
folves in abo» t three times its 
weight of w. te- ; the folution 
flowly evaporated, affords cubical 
crydah, which unite together into 
the form of hollow truncated 
pyramid;. Expofed to the fire, 
it crackles and flies about, or 
decrepitates, as it is called : it af- 
terwards melts, and appears fluid 
as water. A fmall quantity of 
this fait, added to the nitrous acid, 
enables it to diffolve gold, but 
renders it unfit for diflblving fdver; 
if a folution of lilvcr be poured in- 
to liquors containing even am:nute 
portion of common fait, the whole 
immediately grows turbid and 
white; this phenomenon is owing 
to the precipitation of the filver 
by the muriatic acid. 

This fait is either found in a 
tciid 
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folid form in the bowels of the 
earth, or diflblved in the waters of 
the fea or faline fprings. 

1. Sal gemma. Rock fait. This 
is met with in feveral parts of the 
world but in greateft plenty in 
certain deep mines, of prodigious 
extent, near Cracow in Poland ; 
fomeislikewife found in England, 
pj>.rticularly in Chefliire. It is for 
the moil part very hard, fome- 
times of an opaque fnowy white- 
nefs, fometimes of a red, green, 
blue, and other colours. When 
pure, it is perfectly tranfparent 
and colourlefs ; other forts are 
purified by folution in water and 
cryftalliiation, in order to fit 
them for the common ufes of 
fait. 

2. Sal marinus or Sal cotlus. 
The fait extracted from fea water 
and faline fprings. Sea waters 
yield from one fiftieth to one- 
thirtieth their weight of pure fait : 
feveral fprings afford much larger 
quantities ; the celebrated ones of 
our own country at Nantwich, 
Northwich and Droitwich, yield 
(accordingtoDrBrownrig) above 
tT.e-uxth. There are two me- 
thods of obtaining the common fait 
freni thefc natural fclutions of it : 
The one, a hafty evaporation of 
the aqueous fluid till the fait be- 
gins to concrete, and fall in grains 
to the bottom of the evaporating 
pan, from whence it is raked cut, 
and fet in proper vetfels for the 
brine or bittern to drain from it : 
the other, a more flow and giadual 
evaporation, continued no longer 
than till a faline cruil forms on the 
top of the liquor ; which, after 
removing the fire, foon begins to 
ftoot, and run into cryftals of a 
cubical figure. In the warmer 
climates, both thefe process are 

y the heat cf the fun. 
r \ he faits obtained by them differ 
4 



very confiderably : that got by a 
hafty evaporation is very apt in 
a moid air, to run per deliquium ; 
an inconvenience to which the 
cryftalli/.ed fait is not fubjedt : 
this lafh is likewife found 
better for preferving meat, and 
fundry other purpofes. 

Common frit in fmall quantities, 
is fuppofed to be warming, drying, 
and to promote appetite and di- 
geftion : in large dofes, as half 
an ounce, it proves cathartic. It 
is fometimes ufed to check the 
operation of emetics, and make 
them run ofF by ftool ; and as a 
ftimulus in glyfters. 

SAL CORNU CERVI [£</.] 
Ammonia Jicc a, ex ojjtbus vsl corn'ibut 
ani?}ialium igne paratus, et ab oho 
empynumatico, quantum igne Jlerl po- 
tejl,pimficaia. 

Salt ( f hartfhorn ; I. e. dry vola- 
tile alkaline fait, obtained by means 
of fire from the bones or horns of 
animals, and purified from its 
oil. 

This article, to which the Lon- 
don college now give the name of 
Ammonia pr<rparatei,\vi\\ afterwards 
come to be mentioned under the 
head of Salts. Here, it is fuffici- 
ent to obferve, that is a quick 
andpowerful flimulantj and as fuch 
is applied externally to the nofe 
in fyncope ; and with oil in 
cynanche, and fome other inflam- 
mations, as a rubefacient. It is 
ufed internally in various low dates 
cf the fyftem. See Spiritus 
Cornu Cervi. 

S A L I X \_Ed.~] Ratnul 
cortex. 

Sa'ix fra^i'is Lin. 

The willow ; the bark of the 
branches. 

This bark pofieires a ecu!' 
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able degree of bitternefs and af- 
tringency. It has been recom- 
mended by fome as a fubftitute 
for tlie Peruvian bark, and of the 
indigenous barks which have been 
proppfed, it is perhaps one of the 
molt effectual. But in point of 
efficacy it is in no degree to be 
compared with the Peruvian 
bark. 

SALVIA \_Lnnd. Ed.] Folium. 

Sahia officinalis Lin. 

Sage ; the leaf, 

Of the falvia different varieties 
are in ufe, particularly thole diftin- 
guifhed by the titles of major and 
minor. Thefe plants are common 
in cur gardens and flower in May 
and June : the green and red com- 
mon fages differ no otherwife than 
in the colour of their leaves ; the 
feeds of one and the fame plant 
produce both: the fmall fbrt is 
a diftir.ct fbecies ; its leaves are 
narrower than the others, gene- 
rally of a whitifh colour, and never 
red. Both forts are moderately 
waim aromatics, accompanied 
with a flight degree of aftringency 
and birtcrnefs ; the fmall fort is 
the ftrongeftjthe large mole agree- 
able. 

The writers on the materia 
medica are full of the virtues of 
fage, and derive its name from its 
fup o'ed falutary qualities. 

Salvia fahatriXf natura conci.a- 
trix. 

Cur morlatur homo, cut falvia 
crefcit In horio. 

Its real effects are, to mode- 
rately warm and ftrengthen the 
velTels ; and hence in cold phleg- 
matic habits, it excites appetite, 
and proves ferviceable in debilities 
of the nervous fyftem. 1 he belt 
; reparation for thefe purpofes is 
an infulion of the dry leaves, 
drank as tea ; or a tir.&uje, or ex- 

G 



tract, made with rectified fpirit, 
taken in proper dofes ; thefe con- 
tain the whole virtues of the fage ; 
the diftilled water andeffentiahoil, 
only its warmth and aromatic qu t- 
lity, without any of its roughiief* 
or bitternefs. Aqueous infufions 
of the leaves, with the addition oi 
a little lemon juice, prove an uj'e- 
ful diluting drink in febrile d-1- 
orders, being fufficiently agree- 
able to the palate. 

SAMBUCUS \_Lond. Ed.] Car- 

tex interior flvs baccu. 

Sambucus nigra Lin. 

Black-berried elder ; the inner 
bark, flower, and berry. 

This is a large fhrub, frequent 
in hedges ; it flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruit in September. The 
inner green bark of its trunk is 
gently cathartic ; an infuflon of 
it in wine, or the expreffed juice, 
in the dofe of half an ounce or an 
ounce, is laid to purge moderately, 
ar.d in fmall dofes to prove an ef- 
ficacious deobftruent, capable of 
promoting all the fluid fecretions. 

The young buds or rudiments 
of the leaves, are ftrongly pur- 
gative, and ait with fo much vio- 
lence as to be defervedly account- 
ed unfafe. The flowers are very 
different in quality : thefe have 
an agreeable aromatic flavour, 
which they give over in diftillation 
with water, and impart by infufion 
to vinous and fpirituous liquors. 
The berries have a f.veetifh, not 
unpleafant ta.'le ; neverthelefs, 
eaten in fubflancc, they offend the 
ftomach: the expreffed juice, in- 
fpi dated to the confidence of a rob, 
proves an ufeful aperientmedicine; 
it.opens obflructions of the vifcera, 
promotes the natural evacuations, 
and it continued for a length ot 
time, does confiderable fervice in 
fever il chronical dif Tiers. It is 
g obfer- 
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obfervable, that this juice, which 
in its natural ftate is of a purpliih 
colour, tinges vinous fpirits of a 
deep red. 

This article was formerly kept 
in the lhops, under ievcral differ- 
ent formula?. The Succus fpijfatus 
and Unguent urn fambuc l ftill retain a 
place in the I,c ndon pharmacopoe- 
ia; butthefambucus does not now 
enter any fixed formula in that of 
Edinburgh. 

A rob was prepared from the 
berries ; an oil of elder by b< iling 
the flowers in olive oil ; and an 
ointment by boiling them in a 
mixture of oil andfuet. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS 
[Lond. Ed.~\ Gumnurejina. 

Dragon's blood. 

What is called dragon's blood 
is a gummi-refmous fubftance 
brought from the Eaft Indies, 
either in oval drops, wrapped up 
in flag leaves ; or in large maftes, 
compofed of fmallcr tears. It is 
iaid to be obtained from the 
palmi-juncus draco, the calamus 
rotang, the dracena draco, the 
pterocorpus draco, and fevtral 
other vegetables. 

The writers on the materia me- 
dica in general, give the prefer- 
ence to the former, though the 
others are frequently of equal 
goodnefs ; the tine dragon's blood 
of either fort breaks fmooth, free 
from any vifible impurities, cf a 
dark red colour, which changes 
on being powdered into an ele- 
gant bright crimfon. Several 
artificial compofitions, coloured 
with the true dragon's blood, or 
Brazil wood, are fometimes fold 
inftead of this commodity : fome 
of thefe diuolve like gums, in 
water ; others crackle in the fire, 
without being inflammable; while 
the genuine fauguis draconis rea- 



dily melts and catches flame, and 
is not acted on by watery liquors. 
It totally diffolves in pure fpirit, 
and tinges a large quantity cf the 
menllruum of a deep red c< lour : 
it is likewife foluble in exprefled 
oils, and gives them a red hue, 
lefs beautiful than that communi. 
cated by anchufa. This drug, in 
fubftance, has no fenfible fmell or 
tafte; when diffolved, it difcovers 
fome degree of warmth and pur- 
gency. It is ufually, but without 
foundation efteemed a gentle ai- 
tringent, and fometimes directed 
as fuch in extemporaneous pre- 
fcription, againft feminal gleets, 
the fluor albus, and other fluxes. 
In thefe cafes, it is fuppofed to 
produce the general effects 
reiinous bodies, (lightly ir era/fat- 
ing the fluids, and fomewhat 
ftrengthening the folids. But in 
the prefent practice it is very lit- 
tle ufed, either externally or in- 
ternally. It is ftill however an 
ingredient in the Eviplojlrum thur'ts 
of the London pharmacopoeia, It 
formerly enter ed the Pulvisjlypticut, 
cr the Pulvis aluminis compohlus .is 
it is now called, of the Edinburgh 
college ; but from this it has 
with propriety been rejected, 
giving place to a much more ac- 
tive article, the gum-kino : and 
perhaps the fanguisdraconisrnight 
even with propriety be omitted 
in our pharmacopoeias, at leaft till 
its qualities be really afceitained. 

SANTALUM CITRINUM 
lEd.-] 

Sanlalum album Lin. 

Yellow faunders, 

This article, which is the in- 
tei ior part of the wood, is of a 
pale yellowifli colour, of a plea- 
Cant fmell, and a bittei ifh aroma- 
tic tafte, accompanied with an a- 
greeabje kind of pungency. This 
eh 
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elegaat wood might undoubtedly 

be applied to valuable medical 
purpofes, though at prefent it is 
very rarely ufed. Diftilled with 
water it yields a fragrant elTential 

oil, which thickens in the cold into 
the confidence of a balfatn. Di- 
gested in pure fpirit, it imparts a 
rich yellow tindture; which being 
committed to diltillation, the fpirit 
arifes without any confiderable 
flavour of the faunders. Hoffman 
confiders this extracl as a medicine 
of (imilar virtues to ambergris; 
and recommends it as an excel- 
lent reftorative in great debili- 
ties. 

SANT ALUM RUB RU M 
[Lond. Ed.] 

Pterocarpus fan: oHn us Lin . 

Red faunders. 

This is a wood brought from the 
Eait Indies in large billets, of a 
compact texture, of a dull red, al- 
molt blackilh colour onthe outiide, 
and a deep brighter red within. 
It has no manifest fmell, and lit- 
tle or no fade. It has been com- 
mended as a mild aftringenr, and 
as a corroborant ; but thefe are 
qualities that belong only to the 
yellow fort. 

The principal ufe of red faun- 
ders is as a colouring drug; with 
which intention it is employed in 
f»me formulae, particularly in the 
T:n r liira lawadult compofua. It 
communicates a deep red to rec- 
tiii.'d fpirit, but gives no tinge 
to aqueous liquors : a fmall quan- 
tity of refin, extracted by means 
of fpirit, tinges a large one of 
f Vela fpirit, of an elegant blond 
red. There is fcarcely any oil, 
that of lavender excepted, to which 
it communicates its colour. Geof- 
i'r >y and others take notice, that 
-1 woods are fometimes 
uted for red faunder. ; and 
G 



the college of BrufTels are in 
doubt whether all that is fold 
among them for faunders be not 
really Brazil wood. According 
to the account which they have 
given, their faunders is certainly 
the Brazil wood ; the dirtinguifh- 
ing character of which is, to im- 
part its colour to water. 

SANTONICUM \_Lond. Ed.} 
Semen. 

Artemiftti Santonicum Lbi. 

Worm {eed. 

This is a fmall, light, chaffy 
feed, compofed as it were ot a 
number of thin membranaceous 
coats, of a yellowifh colour, an 
unpleafant fmell, and a very bit- 
ter tafte. Thefe feeds are celebra- 
ted for anthelmintic virtue?, 
which they have in common with 
other bitters ; and are fometimes 
taken with this intention, either 
mixed with molalles, or candied 
with fugar. 

SAPO \_Lond.~\ Ex oho olive 
el niiro confttlus. 

SAPO ALBUS HISPANUS 

Ed.} 

White Spanifli fope. 

SAPO MOLLIS. 
Common (oft foap. 

SAPO NIGER. 
Black foft foap. 

Soap is compefed of exprefTed 
vegetable oils or animal fats, uni- 
ted with cauftic alkaline lixivia. 
The firft fort, or while hard fope, 
is made with the finer kinds of 
ciive oil; the common foft foit. 
with coarfer oils, fat, tallow, or 
a mixture of all thefe; and the 
black with train oil. 

The purer hard lope is the only 

fort intended foj internal ufe. 

g 2 Boer- 
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Boerhaarc was a great admirer of 
fopd, and in his private practice 
IclJom prescribed any refmous pills 
Without it, unlefs where an a 
lefecnt or putrid (late of the juices 
forbad its ufe. It has been fup- 
poled a powerful menllruutn for 
the human calculus : and a folu- 
tion of it in lime water Was for- 
merly eftecrred one of the ftxongeft 
folvents that could be taken with 
i'afety into the ftomach. 

The foft foaps are more pene- 
trating and acrimonious than the 
hard. Their principal medical ufe 
is for fome external purprfes, 
although when difTolved in ale, 
they have been directed to be 
taken in cr.nfiderable quantity for 
the cure of jaundice. 

Hard fope gives nr.me to an 
ofTicir.al plafter, liniment, and 
baif.im. 

SATONARIA [Saw;] Folia, 
Rad:.x. 

Saponana ejfiichialis Lin. 

Sopewort, or bruifewort ; the 
herb and root. 

This grows wild, though not 
very common, in low wee places, 
and by the fides of running wai- 
ters ; a double flowered fort is 
frequent in our gardens. The 
leaves have a bitter, difagreeahle 
tafte : agitated with water they 
rr.ife a faponaceous froth, which 
h f.tidto have nearly the fame ef- 
fects with folutions of fope itfelf, 
in taking out fpots from cloths, 
and the like. The roots tade 
fweetdh and fomev hat pungent, 
and have a ifight frnell like thefe 
;u''iice : digefted in reclined 
fpirir, they yield a fircng tincture-, 
which lofes nothing of its tafte rr 
fh vcur in being inlpintted to the 
couf.ftence of an extract. This 
itit root has not come much 
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it promifes from its fenfible quali- 
ties to beamedicine of coniiderablc 
utility. It is much eftcemed by 
the German phyficians as an 
r ; ent, corroborant, and fudorific : 
and preferred by the college of 
Wirtemberg, by Stahl, Neumann, 
and other?, to farfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA \Lond] 

Gvinm'i vtjlna. 

This is a concrete juice, brought 
from Perfia and Arabia in fmall 
white yelhuv grains, with a few 
of a reddifh, and fometimes of a 
deep red colour, mixed with 
them ; the whiteft tears are pre- 
ferred, as being the frefheft. It 
is fuppofed to be the product of 
the Penxa farcocolla of Litmc. 
Its tafte is bitter, accompanied 
with a dull kind of fweetnefs. It 
dilTolves in watery liquors, and 
appears to be chiefly of the gum- 
my kind, with a fmall admixture 
of refmous matter. It is princi- 
pally celebrated forconglutinating 
wounds and ulcers (whence its 
name ?apKQY.o\**,J/'fo glue), a qua- 
lity to which r.eilhor this nor an- 
other drug has a juft title. It is 
an ingredient in the Pulvis ccrujfx 
compofitus. 

SARSAPARILLA [/W. 
Ed.] Radix. 

irtlkt L'w. 
Sarfaparilta ; the root.. 
This r^o: is brought from the 
iifh Weft Indies. Its confiils 
ol a great nnrnber of long firings 
hanging from ^ne head : the long 
roots, the only part ufed, are about 
the thickne s of a vo<St quill, rr 
t 1 'icker, flexible, empofed of 
fibres running 

fo that they may be fplit into 

pieces from one end to the other. 

They have a gtutmons, bhtcrifit, 

, and no fme'l. 

It 
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It wa9 firfl brought into Eu- 
rope by the Spaniards, about the 
year 1563, with the character of 
a fpeci:ic for the cure of the lues 
venerea; and IHcewife of feveral ob- 
ftinate chronic diforders. What- 
ever good effects it might have 
produced in the warmer climates, 
it proved unfuccefsful in this ; in- 
fomuch, that manyh;ve denied it 
to have any virtue at all. Though 
very unequal to the character 
which it bore at firlt, it appears to 
be in fome cafes of confiderabie 

as a fudnrific, where more 
acrid medicines are improper. 
The belt preparations are, a de- 
coction, and extract made with 
water ; a decoction of half an 

■:e of the root, or a drachm of 
the extract, may be taken for a 

doff. 

SASSAFRAS [ZW.] 

/Jjnwn, radix ejufque cortex, \_F.d J 
Lignum radich epifqne cortex. 

Ijdiirus Safafras L':n. 

Saff.ifras ; the wood, root, and 
its bark. 

Saflafras is brought to us in 
long ftraight pieces, very light, 
an J of a fpongy texture, covered 
wi h a rough fungous bark, oiir- 
wardly of an alh colour, inwardly 
of the colour of nifty iron. It 
a fragrant fmell, and a fweet- 
ifli aromatic fioacrd tafte: the 
baik taltes much drongcr than 
rther part; and the fmall 
ttcigs drongcr than the large 
piece;. As to the virtues of this 
root, it is a warm aperient and 
corroborant; and Frequently em- 
pi: yed with good fuccefs ft r 
purifying the blood and juices. 
For. theft | made 

in m the rafped root rrTiafk, m.-y 
bed: . In fome con- 

tioris, thele liquors, by tl 
rartce, are apt, on firft taking 
them, to afFefl the head : in fuch 



cafes they may be advantageouflyi 
freed from their flavour by boil- 
ing. A decoction of faffafras 
boded down to the confidence nf 
an extract, is bitterifh andfabaftrin- 
gent- Hoffman aiTures us, that 
he has frequently given this ex- 
tract to the quantity of a feruple 
at a time, with rem nkahle fuccefs, 
for ftrengthening the tone of the 
vifcera in cachexies, and alfo in 
the decline of intermitting fever, 
and in hypocondriacal fpafms. 
Saffafras yields, in ditillation, an 
extremely fragrant o 1, of a pene- 
trating pungent tade, fo ponder- 
ous, notwithdanding thelightnefs 
of the drug itfelf, as to link in 
water-. Rectified fpirit extracts 
the whole tate and fmell of faffa- 
fras, and elevates nothing in eva- 
poration : hence thefpintuous ex- 
tract proves the mod elegant and 
efficacious preparation, as con- 
taining the virtue of the root en- 
tire. 

The only officinal preparation 
of faffafras is the effential oi 1 . 
The faffafras itfelf is an ingredient 
in the D c rnn Sarfciparilta ccm- 
poJtuM ; and the oil in the Tinc- 
tura guaiaci ammonlata. 

SATUREIA [>*.-.] Jlcrha. 
Sahireia horienjis Li . 
Surhrrl ir faVOry ; the herb. 
This herb is raifed annually in 

gardens for culuiary p irpofes. 
It is a very pungeT t warm aroma- 
t : c ; and iffords in diitillation with 
water a fubtile efll-htidl oil, of a 
penetrating ftnell, and very hot 
acrid tafte. It yields little of its 
virtues by in r ufion to aqueous li- 
quors : rectified fpirit extracts the 
wh,le of its tale and fmell, but 
elevates nothi ig in diitillation. 

S ATYRION [Ztfj Radix. 
O-ekh mafeula Lin. 
Orchis ; the root. 

Tills 
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Tins plant is freqnent in fiiady 
places and mcift meadows : each 
plant has two oval roots, of a 
whitifh colour, .i vifcid fweetifh 
talte, and a faint unpleafant fmell. 
They abound with a glutinous fli- 
roy juice. With regard to their vir- 
tues, like other mucilaginous vege- 
table^, they defend the folids from 
the acrimony of fi.arp humours ; 
they have alfo been celebrated, 
though on no very good founda- 

, for analeptic a'ndaphrodifiac 
virtues; and frequently ufed with 
thefe intentions. Salep, a cele- 
brated refiorative among the 
Turks, is prepared from the roots 
of cert tin plants of the orchis 
kind. This drug, as fometimes 
brought to us, is in oval pieces, of 
a. yellowifli white colour, fome- 

t clear and pellucid, very hard, 
and almoft horny, of little or no 
fmell, and tailing like gum tra- 

nth, Satyrion root, boileil 
in water, freed from the fkin, and 

i wards fufpended in the air to 
dry, has exactly the fame appear- 
ance : the roots thus prepared, dif- 
in boiling water into a 
mucilage. Geoffroy, who firft 
communicated this preparation of 
orchis, recommends it in confump- 
tions, in bilious dyfenteries, and 

rders of the bread, proceed- 
ing from an acrimony of the 
juices. 

SCAMMONIUM [LoadL Edr A 
C ni ■ ,'nw. 

Convoiiwlus Scammoma 1 
Scammony ; the gum ref.u. 
immony is a concrete juice, 
c red from the roots of a large 
climbing plant growing in Afiatic 
Turkey. The bed comes from 
Aleppo, in light fpongy maffes, 
triaMe, of a mining a(h co- 
lour verging to black; when 
powdered, of a light grey or 



whitifh colour. An inferior 
is brought from Smyrna in more 
compact ponderous pieces, of a 
darker cole ir, and lull oi find 
and otfcei :s. This juice 

is chiefly of the refinous kind : 
rectified fpir't c ounces 

out of fix ; the remainder is a mu- 
cilaginous fob tixed with 
drois : prcof fphit totally diffolves 
it, the impurities only bJng left. 
It has a faint unpleafant fmell, ami 
a bittcrdh, fomewhat acrimonious, 
tafte. 

Scammony is an efficacious and 
ftrong purgative. Some phyfici- 
ans have condemned it as unfafe, 
and laid fundry ill qualities to its 
charge ; the principal of which is, 
that its operation is uncertain, a 
full dofe proving fometimes in- 
effectual, while at others a much 
fmaller one occafions dangerous 
hypercatharfis. This difference, 
however, is owing entirely to the 
different circumdances of the 
patient, and not to any ill quality 
of the medicine ; where the in- 
tefiines arc lined with an excefiive 
load of mucus, the fcammrr.y 
pailes through them without ex- 
erting itfelf ; where the natural 
mucus is deficient, a Jmall dofe 
of this, or any other refinous ca- 
thartic, irritates and inflames. 
Many have endeavoured to abate 
i f s force and correct its imaginary 
virulence, by expofing it to the 
fume of fulphur, diflblving it in 
acid juices, and the like: but this 
could do no more than deltroy, as 
it were, a part of the medicine, 
without making any alteration in 
the relb. Scammony in fubftance, 
judicioufiy managed, needs no 
corrector : if triturated withfugar, 
with a'monds, or with gum, as we 
have formerly recommend- I 
other refinous purgatives, It be- 
comes fufficiently fafe and mild in 

its 
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its operation. It may likewife be 
conveniently diffolved, by tritu- 
ration, in a ftrong deco&ion of 
liquorice, and then poured off from 
the feces : the college of Wirtem- 
berg aifure us, that, by this treat- 
ment^ becomes mildly purgative, 
and is unattended with gripes, or 
other inconveniences; and that 
it likewife proves inoffoniive to 
the palate. The common dofe of 
fcammony is from three to twelve 
grains. 

Scammony gives name to three 
different compound powder.-;, viz. 
the Pulvis fcammonii compr>';> tvs, 
Pulvis fammonii compofitus cum aloe, 
and Pulvis fcammonii cum calomelant ; 
and is an ingredient in the com- 
pound powder of fenna, the com- 
pound extract of colocynth, and 
the pills of colocynth and aloes. 

SCILLA [Lond.EJ.-] Radix. 

Scilla maritima Lin. 

Squil, orfea onion ; the root. 

This is a fort of onion, growing 
fpontaneoufly on dry fandy Chores 
in Spain and the Levant, from 
whence the root is annually 
brought into Europe. It fhould 
be chofetf plump, found, frefh, 
and full of a clammy juice : fome 
phyiicians have preferred the red 
fort, others the white, though 
neither deferves the preference to 
the other ; the only difference per- 
ceivable between them is that of 
the colour; and hence both may 
be ufed promifcuoufly. This root 
is very naufeous, intenfely bitter 
and acrimonious : much handled 
it ulcerates the ikin. With re- 
gard to its medical virtues, i: pow- 
erfully ftimulates, and consequent- 
ly promotes expectoration, urine, 
;md if the patient be kept warm, 
fweat: if the dofe be conliderable, 
it proves emetic, and fometimes 
purgative. The principal ufc fcf 



this medicine is where the prima: 
v'x abound ( with mucous matter, 
and the lungs are oppreffei by 
phlegm. Dr Wagner, in his 
clinical obfervaiions, recommends 
it given along with nitre, in 
hydropical fwellings, and in 
nephritis ; and mentions feveral 
cures which he performed, by 
giving fiorn four to ten grains of 
the powder for a dofe, mixed with 
a double quantity of nitre: he 
fays, that thus managed, it aimott 
always operates as a diuretic, 
though fometimes it vomits or 
purges. In dropfy, diied fquills 
are often, combined with mercury. 
The molt commodious form for 
the taking of fquills, unlefs when 
defigned as an emetic, is that of 
a bolus, or pill : liquid forms are 
to moft people too offenfive, 
though thefe may be rendered lefs 
difagreeable, both to die palateand 
ftomach, by the addition of aro- 
matic diftilled waters. This root 
yields the whole of its virtues, 
both to aqueous and vinous men- 
ftrua, and to vegetableaoids. The 
officinal preparations of it in 
cur pharmacopoeias are, a con- 
fer ve, dried fquills, a fyrup, vine- 
gar, an oxymel, and pills. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM [&/."] 
Lingua C.rvini. 

Alplenium Scohpendrium Lin. 

Harts-tongue; the leaves. 

This plant confifts of a number 
of long narrow leaves, without 
any ftalk : it grows upon rocks 
and old walls, and remains green 
all the year. The leaves have a 
roughifh, fomewhat mucilaginous 
tafle, like that of the maidenhair, 
but more difagreeable. They are 
recommended in obllru&ions, and 
for ftrengthening the tone of die 
vifcera ; and have fometimes been 
uied for thefe intentions, either 
alone. 
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alone, cr in conjunction with 
maidenhair, or the other plants 
called capillary, 

SCORDIUM [Land. Edin.~\ 

Herba. 

Taicrium Scordium J .in. 
Water-germander ; the herb. 
This is a (mall, fomewhat hairy 
plant, gi owing wild in fome parts 
of England, though not very com- 
mon ; die (hops are generally fup- 
plied from garders. It has a bit- 
ter tafte, and a ftrong difagree- 
able fmell. Seordium is ot no 
great elleem in the prefent prac- 
tice, notwithstanding the deobftru- 

•ent, diuretic, and fudori'ic, vir- 
tues, for which it was once cele- 

"brated. It formerly entered the 
mithridate, theriaca, and cata- 
plafm of cummin feed, and gave 
name to two compound powders 
and an cleft uary ; but it could 
by no means be considered as an 
article of great activity ; and from 
fnch of thefe formulas as are 
(till retained, the fcordium is 
rejected. 

SEBESTENA [Brw.~\ Fvuc 

tus. 

Cordia Myxa Lin. 

Sebeftens. 

Thefe are a fort of plumb, the 
produce of a tree growing in the 
Eaft Indies. The fruit is brought 
from thence in a dry (late ; it is 
of a dark or blackifh brown co- 
lour, with whitiih or afii-coloured 
cups : the flelh (licks clofe to the 
(lone, which contains fomctimes 
one and femetimes two kernels. 
This fruit has a fweet, very glu- 
tinous taUe : and hence has been 
employed in fome kinds ofhoarCe- 
nefs, and in coughs from thin 
iharp defluxions : at prefent it 
is not often poet with in the 
fhops. 



SEDUMACRE [Si 
ba receru, 

Sedum acre J. in. 

Wall or (tone-crop, or pep- 
per ; the recent pLu 

Tliis fpecies of the fedum is a 
fmall, perenni.il, fucculc 
growing in great abundance on 
the tops of walls and ro fs of 
houfes. It has a faint fmell, and 
at firft an herbaceous tafte ; but it 
aftei wards fhewsc on iiderable acri- 
mony, exciting a fenfe of biting 
heat in the mouth and fauces In 
its recent (late it lhewj very aifli\ 5 
powers, proving emetic, purga- 
tive, and diuretic. The expref- 
fed juice taLen to the quantity of 
a table fpoonful, has been faid to 
prove a very draftic medicine : but 
the plant in its dried (late (hews 
little or no activity. In th'S 
country it is fcarcely employed, 
and has no place in our pharma- 
copoeias. Its activity, however, 
points it out as a fubiect deferving 
attention. 

SENEKA ILond. Ed.] Ra- 
dix. 

Poygala Senega Lift. 

Ser.eka, or rattle in. dee root. 

Scneka grows fpontar.eoufly in 
Virginia, and bears the white 
our climate. This root is uiual- 
]y about the thicknefs of the little 
finger, variouf.y bent and contor- 
ted, and appears as it compofed 
of joints, whence it is fuppofed to 
referable the tail of the animal 
whofe name it bears : a kind of 
membranous margin runs on each 
fide, the whole length of the root. 
Its t;:(le is at firft acid, afterwards 
very hot and pungent. 

The Senegaro Indians are faid 
to prevent the fatal e£ 
bite of the rattl by giving 

it internally, and by applying 
it external 'y to the .It 

has 
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has been ftrongly recommended 
in pleurifies, peripneumonies, and 
other inflammatory diforders. Its 
more immediate effects are thofe 
of a diuretic, diaphoretic, and 
cathartic ; fomctimes it proves 
emetic : the two lad operations 
may be occafionally prevented, by 
giving the root in fmall dofes, 
along with fome aromatic fimple 
water, as that of cinnamon. The 
ufual dofe of the powder is thirty- 
grains or more. 

Some have likewife employed 
this root in hydropic cafes, and 
not wichout fuccefs. There are 
examples of its occalioning a plen- 
tiful evacuation by ftool, urine, 
and perfpiration ; and by this 
means removing the difeafe, after 
the common diuretics and hydra- 
gognes had failed : where this 
medicine operates as a cathartic, 
it generally proves fuccefsful. 

SENNA \_Lond. EJ.] Folium. 

Caljii fenna Lin, 

Senna ; the leaf. 

This is a fhrubby plant cultiva- 
ted in J?erfia, Syria, and Arabia ; 
from whence the leaves are 
brought, dried and picked from 
the ftalks, to Alexandria in Egypt; 
and thence imported into Europe. 
They are of an oblong figure, 
fharp pointed at the ends, about 
a quarter of an inch broad, and 
not a full inch long, of a lively- 



Senna is a very ufeful cathartic, 
operating mildly, and yet effectu* 
ally : ana, if judicioufly dofed and 
managed, rarely occasioning the 
ill confequence which too fre- 
quently follow the exhibition of 
the ftronger purges. The only 
inconveniences complained of in 
this drug are, its being apt to 
gripe, and its naufeous flavour* 
The griping quality depends on 
a refinous fubftance, which, like 
the other bodies of this clafs, is 
naturally difpofed to adhere to 
the coats of the inteftines. The 
more this refin is divided by fucll 
matters as take off its tenacity 
the lefs adhefive, and confequently 
the lefs irritating and griping it 
will prove ; and the lefs it is divi- 
ded, the more griping : hence 
fenna given by itfelf, or infufions 
made in a very fmall quantity of 
fluid, gripe feverely, and purge 
lefs than when diluted by a large 
portion of fuitable menftruum, or 
divided by mixing the infulion 
with oily emulfions or with gum. 
The colleges, both of London 
and Edinburgh, have given feve* 
rat formula for the exhibition of 
this article, fuch as thofe of irtfu- 
fion, powder, tincture, and elec* 
tuary. The dofe of fenna in fub- 
ftance, is from a fcruple to a 
drachm ; in infufion, from one to 
three or four drachms. 

It has been cuftomary to reject 



yellowifh green colour, a faint not the pedicles of the leaves of fenna, 



very difagreeable fmell, and a 
fubacrid, bitterifh, naufeous tafte. 
Some worfe forts are brought from 
Tripoli and other places ; thefe 
may eafily be diftinguifhed by their 
being either narrower, longer, 
and (harper pointed, or larger, 
broader, and round pointed, with 
fmall prominent veins ; or large 
and obtul'e, of a frefh green co- 
without any yellow call. 



as or little or no ufe : Geoffroy 
however obferves, that they are 
not much inferior in efficacy to the 
leaves themfelves. The pods or 
feed veifels met with among the 
fenna brought to us, are by the 
college of Bruil'els preferred to 
the leaves : they are lefs apt to 
gripe, but are proportionally lefs 
purgative. 
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SERPENTARIA VIRGI- 
NIANA [Lord. Ed.] R 

■drijloloch'ta Serpenlaria Lin. 

Virginian fnake root ; the root. 

This is a final!, light, bufhy 
root confiding of a number of 
firings or fibres, malted together, 
iiiuing from one common head ; 
or a brownifh colour on the out- 
ride, and paler or yellowifh with- 
in. It has an aromatic fmell, like 
that of valerian, but more agree- 
able : and a warm, bitteriih, 
pungent tafte. This root is a 
warm diaphoretic and diuretic : 
it has been much celebrated as an 
alexipharmac, and efteemed one 
of the principal remedies in malig- 
nant fevers and epidemic difeafes, 
and alfo in cutaneous affedtions. 
It is given in fubftance in dofes 
of from ten to thirty grains* and 
in infufion to a drachm or two. 
Both watery and fpirituous men- 
firua extract: its virtue by infufion, 
and elevate its flavour in diftilla- 
tion : along with the water a fmall 
portion of efTential oil arifes. A 
fpirituous tincture is directed as an 
officinal preparation. 

SERPYLLUM [Ed.] Summi- 
tales fiorentcs. 

Tlnmus Strpyllun Lin. 

Mother of thyme ; the flower- 
ing tops. 

This is a fmall creeping plant, 
common on heaths and dry paftare 
grounds. Its tafte, irneil, and 
medical virtues are fimilar to thofe 
of thyme, but weaker. 

SEVUM. See Otis. 

SIMAROUBA ILo.d. Ed.] 
Cortex. 

Shiaffia Simarouha Lin. 

iSimarouba ; the bark. 

This bark, with pieces of the 
wood adjuring to v.. h brot 



from Guiana in South America, 
in long tough pieces of a pale yel- 
lowifh colour, and a pretty flrong 
bitter tafle. A deeoftion of half 
a drachm is given for a dofe, and 
repeated at intervals of three 
or four hours, in dyfenteric 
fluxes. 

It has alfo been ufed with ad- 
vantage in fome other inftances of 
increaled difcharges, particularly 
in leucorrhcea. From its fenfible 
qualities in may be concluded to 
be a gentle aftringent. 

SINAPI \_Lond. Ed.~\ Semen. 

Sinapis nigra Lin. \_Lond.] 

Sinapis alba Lin. \_Ed.~] 

Muftard feed ; black and white. 

Thefe feeds obtained from dif- 
ferent fpecies of the milliard, 
dilrer very little from each o- 
ther, excepting that the black 
is rather more pungent than the 
white. 

This plant is fometimes found 
wild, but for culinary and medici- 
nal ufes it is cultivated in gardens 
or fields. Muftard, by its acri- 
mony and pungency, is ftimu- 
lating : and ftands defervedly re- 
commended for exciting appetite, 
promoting digeftion, increafing 
the fluid fecretions ; and alfo in 
paralytic and rheumatic affections, 
and for the other purpofes of 
the acrid plants called antifcorbutic. 
Some recommend it in the difeafe 
called nrilreek or btllm, to which 
fmelters are fubje<5t. It imparts 
its tafte and fmell in perfection to 
aqueous liquors, while rectified 
fpirit extracts extremely little ©f 
either : the whole of the pungency 
arifes with water in diftillution. 
Committed to the prefs, it yields 
a coufiderable quantity of a foft 
infipid oil, perfectly void of acri- 
mony : the cake left after the ex- 
prefnon is more pungent than the 
jnuflard 
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muftard was at firft. The oil 
is directed as officinal by the Lon- 
don college. Thefe feeds arefome- 
times employed externally in iina- 
pifmsas a Stimulant. 

SIUM T_Lond.-\ Hevba. 

Slum nodtfiorum Lin. 

Creeping fkerrit, or water parf- 
nip ; the herb. 

The London pharmacopoeia is 
the only modern one in which 
this article has at prefent a place. 
It is an indigenous vegetable in 
Britain, growing abundantly in 
rivers and ditches. It was for- 
merly alledged to be not only a 
diuretic, but alfo an emmenagogue 
and lithcntriptic. With thefe 
intentions, however, it is not now 
employed. Dr Withering men- 
tions, that a young lady of fix 
years old was cured of an obfti- 
nate cutaneous difeafe by taking 
three large fpoonfuls of the juice 
twice a-day ; and he adds, that 
he has repeatedly given to adults 
three or four ounces every morn- 
ing, in fimilar complaints. In 
fuch dofes, it neither affects the 
head, ftomach, nor bowels. And 
children take it readily when mix- 
ed with milk. 

SODA. See Barilla. 

SOLANUM LETHALE. 
See Belladonna. 

SPERMA CETI \Lond.] 
Sevum Ctfi crvflallifuUwi. 

SEVUM CETI [j&£».] Spsr- 
pia Ceti. 

Pbyfetcr macrocephalus Lin. \_EJ.~\ 

Spermaceti. 

Spermaceti is a peculiar animal 
fat obtained fiom the head of a 
fpecies of whale. It is an unclu- 
ous flaky fubftance, of a fnowy 
whitened, a foft butyraceous tafte, 

II 



and without any remarkable fmell. 
The virtues of this concrete are 
thofe of a mild emollient : it is 
of considerable ufe in pains and 
erofions of the interlines, in 
coughs proceeding from thin iharp 
defluxions, and in general in all 
caies where the folids require to 
bi relaxed, or acrimonious hu- 
mours to be obtunded. For ex 
ternal purpofes, it readily diiTolves 
in oils; and for internal ones, iu 
may be united with aqueous li- 
quors into the form of an emul- 
fion, by the mediation of almonds, 
gums, or the yolks of eggs. 
Sugar does not render it perfectly 
mifcible with water; and alkalies, 
which change other oils and fats 
into fope, have little effect on 
fpermaceti. This drug ought to 
be kept very clofely from the 
air ; other wife its white colour 
foon changes into a yellow, and its 
mild uncluous tafte into a ran- 
cid and offcnfive one. After it 
has fuffered this difagreeable al- 
teration, both the colour and 
quality may be recovered again by 
fteeping it in alkaline liquors, or 
in a Sufficient quantity of fpirit of 
wine. 



dU 



SPIGELIA \Lond. Ed.] Ra- 



Spigclia marilandica Lin. 

Indian pink ; the root. 

This plant grows wild in the 
fouthern parts of North America. 

The roots are celebrated as an 
anthelmintic, particularly for the 
expuliion of lumbrici. Some or- 
der it in dofes of ten or fifteen 
grains ; and allege that it oc- 
cafions nervous affections if given 
in larger dofes ; while others 
order it in drachm dofes, alleging 
that the bad eiTecls mentioned 
more readily happen from fmall 
dofe?, as tlie larger ones often 
h 2 pur?« 
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purge or puke ; fome prefer the 
iorm of infulion. An emetic is 
generally premifed ; and its pur- 
gative effect affifted by fome fuita- 
ble additions. 

SPINA CERVINA \pmi."\ 
Bacca. 

RHAMNUS CATHARTI- 
CUS \_Edin.~\ Baccarumfuccus. 
Rhamnus cathartlcus Lin. 
Buck-ihorn ; the berries. 
This tree, or buih, is common 
in hedges ; it flowers in June, and 
ripens its fruit in September or the 
beginning of October. In our mar- 
kets, the fruit of fome other trees, 
as the black berry-bearing alder, 
and the dog-berry-tree, have of 
late often been mixed with or fub- 
ftituted for thofe cf buck-thorn. 
This abufe may be difcovered by 
opening the berries, thofe of buck- 
thorn have generally four feeds, 
the berries of the alder two, and 
tho.'e of the dog-berry only one. 
Buck-thorn berries, bruiled on 
white paper, give it a green tinc- 
ture, which the others do 
not. Thofe who fell the juice to 
the apothecaries, are faid to 
mix with it a large proportion of 
water. 

Buck-thorn berries have a faint 
difagreeable fmell, and a naufeous 
bitter tafte. They have long been in 
confiderable efteem as cathartics: 
andcelebratedindropfies, rheuma- 
tifms, and even in the gout ; though 
in thefe cafes they have no advan- 
tage above other purgatives, and 
are more oflfenfive, and operate 
more feverely, than many which 
the fhops are furnilhed with : they 
generally occafion gripes, ficknefs, 
dry the mouth and throat, and 
leave a third of long duration. 
The dofe is about twenty of the 
frefh berries in fub fiance, and 



twice or thrice this number in 
decoction ; an ounce of the expreif- 
ed juice, or a drachm of the dried 
berries. A fyrup prepared from 
the juice is kept in the {hops : in 
this preparation the naufeous fla- 
vour of thebuck-thorn is fomewhat 
corrected by the fugar, and the 
addition of aromatics. 

SPIRITUS CORNU CER- 
VI ; [_Ed.~] Ammonia ex ojjibus vel 
cornubus animalium parat.e, portio 
vola'ilior liquida dijiillatione purifca- 
ta itt decolor Jit. 

Spirit of harts-horn. 

This is the more volatile liquid 
part of the alkaline fait, obtained 
from the bones and horns of ani- 
mals, well redtified by diftillation 
fo as to become colourlefs. 

The volatile alkali, as got by 
diftillation with a ftrone fire from 
any animal matter, from foot &e. 
is, when pure, one and the fame 
thing. 

Of the mode of obtaining it we 
fhall afterwards have occafion to 
fpeak under the head of prepara- 
tions, when we come to mention 
the Liquor vo/a/i/ij, fed, et oleum, 
cornu cervi, which, although they 
derive their name from hartlhorn, 
may be obtained from any animal 
fubftance, excepting fat. 

As firft diftilled from the fub- 
je&, this liquor is impregnated 
with oil, rendered fetid or empy- 
reumntic by theprocefs. The oily 
volatile alkali has been chiefly pre- 
pared by diftillation in large iron 
pots, with a fire increafed by de- 
greestoa ftrong red heat: awatery 
liquor riles firft, then the volatile 
fait, along with a yellowifh, and at 
length a dark reddifh oil ; a part 
of the fak diffolves in the water 
and forms the fpirit, which is con- 
fidcrably feparated from the oil by 
filtration 
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filtration through wet paper. It 
is rectified by repeated diftillations 
with a very gentle heat. Greateft 
part of the fait always comes over 
before the water ; a little of the 
fait is generally allowed to remain 
undilfolved as a teft of the ftrength • 
of the fpirit. However colour- 
lcfs the fait or fpirit of hartfh; rn 
may be thus rendered ; yet by 
keeping they become yellow and 
naufeous, owing to the quantity of 
oil which they ftill retain. The 
Edinburgh college order this arti- 
cle to be got from the manufactur- 
er, rather than prepared by the 
apothecary himfelf, who cajinot 
do it to any advantage. 

The volatile alkali is got in its 
pureft ftate from fal ammoniac. 
It is ufed externally, held to the 
nofe, on account of its pungent 
odour, in cafes of faintaefs and 
fyncopejand mixed with unctu- 
ous matter as a rubefacient. It is 
ufed internally to obviate fpafm 
in hyfteria, torpor in hypochon- 
driafis, and with a \ie\v to excite 
the vis vitse. 

It has alio been faid, that in 
fome inftances intermittents have 
been fuccefsfully cured by it, even 
after the Peruvian bark had failed. 
With this view fifteen drops of 
the fpirit are given in a tea cupful 
of cold fpring water, and repeated 
five or fix times in each intermif- 
fion. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICATUS [ZW.] Contlna 
alkoholis paries 95 si aqua: dijiillata 
partes 5 in partibus 1 00 ; huj us 
ponelus fpecificum eft ad pondus aquje 
d'ljii'.latueut 835 ad l coo. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 
TIFICATUS five FURISSI- 
MUS [£>/.] Spiritus dijlillatus ex 
v'mo v.t ali'is Kquoribus Jirmmtatls 



ab odore ingrato pur'tjicatus, cujui 
libra menfura Jit ponder is unciarum 
decern 

Rectified fpirit of wine. By 
the direction of the London col- 
lege it is faid to contain 95 parts 
of pure alkohol and 5 of water in 
the ico, and to be of the fpecific 
gravity of 835, water being 1000. 

The Edinburgh collegedoes not 
mention the quantity of alkohol 
which it contains, and determines 
its fpecific gravity by faying the 
pound meafure of it ought to 
weigh ten ounces, i. e. it.; fpecific 
gravity is to that of water as 10 to 
12 or as 833-j- to 1000. 

The purification of the fpi- 
rit is effected by one or more re- 
peated diftillations in a very gen- 
tle heat, with certain additions 
to keep down the phlegm 
and the grofs oil, in which 
the ill flavour reiides. Thefe 
fpirits, whatever vegetable fub- 
jects they have been produced 
from, are, when perfectly pure, 
one and the fame. They have a 
hot pungent tafte, without any 
particular flavour; they readily 
catch flame, and burn entirely 
away, without leaving any marks 
of an aqueous moilture behind: 
diftilled by a heat lets than that 
of boiling water, they totally arife, 
the laft runnings proving as fla- 
vourlefs and inflammable as the 
firlt: they diifolve effential vege- 
table oils and relins into an uni- 
form tranfparent fluid. 

The ufes of vinous fpirits, as 
menftrua for the virtues of other 
medicines, will be mentioned here- 
after. Pure fpirit coagulates all 
the fluids of animal bodies, except 
urine, and it alfo hardens the folid 
parts. Applied externally, it 
ftrengthens the veflels, and thus 
mavreftrain paffive hemorrhagies. 

It 
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It in dandy contra&s die extre- 
mities of die nerves it touches, 
and deprives them cf fenfe and 
motion. Kence employing fpiri- 
tuous liquors in fomentations, not- 
withstanding the fpecious titles of 
vivifying, heating, reftoring mo- 
bility, refolving, difllpating, and 
the like, ufually attributed to 
them, may fometimes be attend- 
ed with unhappy confluences. 
Thefe liquors received undiluted 
into die ftornach, produce the 
lame effects, contracting all the fo- 
lid parts which they touch, and de- 
itroying, at leaft for a time, their 
uk and office : if the quantity be 
considerable, a pally or apoplexy 
follows, which ends in death. 
Taken in fmall quantity, and duly 
diluted, they brace up the fibres, 
raife the fpirits, and promote agili- 
ty : if farther continued, the fenfes 
are difordered, voluntary motion 
deftroyed, and at length the fame 
inconveniences brought on as be- 
fore. Vinous fpirits, therefore in 
fmall dofes, and properly diluted, 
may be applied to ufeful purpofes 
in the cure of difeafes, while in 
larger ones they act as a poifon 
of a particular kind. And they 
generally prove deleterious from 
long continued ufe to fuch a degree 
as frequently to intoxicate. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
NUIOR \_Lond.~\ Continct alhoholis 
partes 55, et aqua difiillata paries 
45 inpartibus 100. Hujus pondus 
fpec'ifiaim fji ad pondus aqua ■diftillaie 
ut 930 adioco. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
NUIOR, five DILUTUS [£</.] 
Spirit us reSliJicatus cut immixtafucrit 
aqua pars aqua, qualem lingua verna- 
cula •oocamiis PROOF SPIRIT. 

Proof fpint of wine. It con- 
tains, according to the London 



college, 55 patts of alkohol and 
45 of dillilled water in 100. Its 
fpecilic gravity is to that of diftil- 
led water as 930 to icoo. 

The Edinburgh college direct 
proof fpirit to be made by mixing 
equal parts of water and rectified 
fpirit. 

The fpirits ufually called proof, 
arediililled from different ferment- 
ed liquor;, freed from their phlegm 
and ill-flavour only to a certain de- 
gree. Their purity, with regard 
to flavour, may be cafily deter- 
mined from the tafte, efpecially if 
the fpirit be firfr, diluted. It were 
to be wifhed that we had a certain 
ftandard with regard to their 
ftrength or the quantity of water 
contained in them ; a circum- 
ftance which greatly influences 
feveral medical preparations, par- 
ticularly the tinctures : for as pure 
fpirit diilblves the refin and volatile 
oil, and water only the gummy 
and faline parts of vegetables, it 
is evident that a variation in the 
proportions wherein thefe are mix- 
ed, will vary the diilblving power 
ofthemenftruum,andconfequently 
the virtue of the preparation ; and 
from this circumftance, apotheca- 
ries would do better by preparing 
it themfelves, according to the di- 
rections of the Edinburgh college 
than by purchafing it from 
dealers. 

SPONGIA \Lond. Ed.~\ 

Spong'ia officinalis Lin. 

Sponge. _ 

Sponge is a fofr, light, very po- 
rous and comprefiible fubftance, 
readily imbibing water, and dif- 
tending thereby. It is found adher- 
ing to rocks, particularly in the 
Archipelago. It is generally fup- 
pofedtobe a vegetable production: 
but it is in reality of animal origin, 

for 
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for it yields the fame principles 
with animal fubftances in general : 
volatile fait is obtained from it in 
larger quantity than from almoft 
any animal matter, except the bags 
of the filk worm. On this fait 
feem to depend the virtues of the 
officinal fptngia ujla, which has 
been ftrongly recommended in 
fcrophulous affections ; and parti- 
cularly celebrated for removing 
that large fwelling of tlie neck, 
termed brmchocele, which is pro- 
bably of a fcrophulous nature. 

Crude fponge from its property 
of imbibing, and being diftended 
by, moifture, is fometimes ufed as 
a tent for dilating wounds ; and 
to fit it for thefe intentions the 
fponge is immerfed in melted wax, 
and iubjec"ted to preffure till cool: 
In this itate it may be eafily form- 
ed into proper tents, fo as to be 
introduced where neceflary; and 
from the gradual melting of the 
wax, in confequence of the heat 
of the part, a dilatation of courfe 
takes place. 

It adheres ftrongly to the mouths 
of wounded ve/fels ; and when re- 
tained by proper compreffion, it 
has prevented confiderable bleed- 
ings preferable to agaric, or puff- 
ball. 

STANNUM \_Lond. E.4.-\ LI- 
matura it Pubis. 

The filings and powder of tin. 

Tin is the lighteft and moil fu- 
fible of all metals. Heated, it be- 
comes fo brittle as to fall in pieces 
by a blow ; and by agitation (when 
juft ready to melt) it is formed in- 
to a powder : hence the officinal 
method of pulverifing this metal, 
to be defcribed in its place. The 
proper menilruum of tin is aqua 
regis. Vegetable acids If ke wife 
ditiblve it in confiderable quantity, 
though it has long been fuppofed 
2 



not to be at all foluble in them, 
unlefs previously well calcined. 

This metal was formerly ac- 
counted a fpecific in diforders of 
the uterus and lungs ; a calx of tin 
and antimony is (till retained in 
fome difpenfatorics, under the 
name of an antihcSlc : but thefe 
are virtues to which it certainly 
has little claim. It has been cele- 
brated as an anthelmintic: and is 
faid to deftroy fome kinds of worms 
which elude the force of other me- 
dicines, particularly the tcenia : 
poffibly the caufe of this effect 
may be from an admixture of a 
portion of arfenic. Tin has a ftrong 
affinity with arfenic, infomuch, 
that when once united therewith, 
the arfenic, notwithstanding its 
volatility in other circumftances, 
cannot be totally expelled, either 
by a flow calcination or by a vehe- 
ment fire. Almoft all the ores of 
tin contain more or lefs of this 
poifonous mineral, which is non 
entirely feparable in the com- 
mon proceffes by which the ores 
are run down, or the metal farther 
purified. Filings of tin held in 
the flame of a candle, emita thick 
fume, fmelling of garlic : which 
fmell is universally held in mineral 
fubftances to be a criterion cf ar- 
fenic. Mr HcncLxlhas difcovered 
a method of feparating aftu.il 
arfjnic from tin, by folution in 
aqua regia and cryftalhzation. 
Mr Margraff has given a farther 
account oi this procefs : and re- 
lates, that from the tins ufually 
reputed pure, he has obtained one 
eighth bf their Weight of cryftals 
of arfenic. 

But notwithftanding thefe cb- 
&1V&iaitis ) j?dnnumf>'jf'verjJattim, af- 
terwards to be mentioned, is everv 
day taken internally with perfect 
impunity, even in ounce dofes, al- 
though, unlefs in cafes of taenia, it 
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is in general employed in much 
fmallerdofes. 

STAPHISAGRIA \_Lond. 
Ed.~] Semen. 

Delphinium Staphifagria Lin. 

Stavefacre ; the feeds. 

Thefe are large rough feeds, of 
an irregularly triangular figure, of 
a blackifh colour on the outfide, 
and yellowifli or whitiih within : 
they are ufually brought from 
Italy ; the plant is not very com- 
mon in this country, though it 
bears our fevered colds. They 
have a difagreeable fmell, and a 
very naufeous, bitterilh, burning 
tafte. Stavefacre was employed 
by the ancients as a cathartic ; 
but it operates with fo much vio- 
lence both upwards and down- 
wards, that its internal ufe has 
been, among the generality of 
practitioners, for fome time laid 
afide. It is chiefly employed in ex- 
ternal applications for fome kinds 
of cutaneous eruptions, and for 
deftroying lice and other infects ; 
infomuch,that from this virtue it 
has received its name, in different 
languages ; herba pedkularis, herle 
aux poux, la ufs kraut, loi/fivort, 

STIBIUM. See Antimoni- 



STCECHAS, IBnm.-] Flos. 

Lavendulajlacbas Lin. 

Arabian ftechas, or French la- 
vender-flowers. 

This is a flirubby plant, confi- 
derably fmaller than the common 
1 i vender. The flowery heads are 
brought from Italy and the fou th- 
em parts of France : they are 
very apt to grow mouldy in the 
parage ; and even when they e- 
fcape this inconvenience, are gene- 



rally much inferior to thofe raifed 
in our gardens. The beft ftechas 
which we receive from abroad, has 
no great fmell or tafte : Pomet af- 
firms, that fuch as the (hops of 
Paris are fupplL j d with is entirely 
deftitute of both ; while that of 
our own growth, either when 
frefh or when carefully dried, has 
a very fragrant fmell, and a warm, 
aromatic, bitterifh, fubacrid tafte; 
diftilled with water, it yields a 
confiderable quantity of a fragrant 
effential oil ; to rectified fpirit it 
imparts a ftrong tincture, which 
infpiifatcd proves an elegant aro- 
matic extract. This aromatic 
plant is rarely met with in pre- 
scription ; the only officinal com- 
pofitions into which it was ad- 
mitted, were the mithridate and 
theriaca. 

There is another fort called/k- 
cbas, which from the beauty and 
durability of its flowers has of late 
years had a place in our gardens, 
and whofe aromatic qualities ren- 
der it worthy of attention ; this 
is the Gnaphalium arenarium Lin. 
the golden ftechas, goldilocks, or 
yellow caffidony ; its flowers ft :nd 
in umbels on the tops of the bran- 
ches ; they are of a deep fhining 
yellow collour, which, when they 
are properly dried, they retain in 
perfection for many years ; their 
fmell is fragrant and agreeable, 
fomewhat of the mufky kind ; 
their tafte warm, pungent, and 
fubaftringent : they impart their 
flavour to water in diftillation, 
and by infuiion to rectified 
fpirit. 



La. 



STRAMONIUM [Ed. ] Her* 



Datura Stramonium Lin. 

Thorn apple ; the herb. 

The ftramonium was common lv 
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confidered as a ftrong narcotic poi- 
fon ; but has been highly recom- 
mended to the attention of prac- 
titioners by Dr Stoerk of Vienna. 
It j^rows indigenous in f me parts 
of Brtain, am ng rubbifh and on 
dunghills. It has been ufed in- 
ternally, under the form of an ex- 
tract or infpilfated juice from the 
leaves. This extract has been 
chiefly employedin maniacal cafes ; 
and when given in dofesoffrom 
one to ten grains or upwards in 
the courfe of the day, it has been 
alleged to be attended with fur- 
prifmg effects, on the authority 
not only of Dr Stoerk, but of 
Dr Odhelius, Dr Wedenberg, 
and others. Dr Odhelius irj par- 
ticular informs us, that of four- 
teen patients to whom he gave it, 
eight were completely cured, five 
were relieved, and one only re- 
ceived no benefit. We have not, 
however, heard of its being equal- 
ly fuccefsful in Britain ; and it is 
here fo little employed as to have 
ftill no place in the pharmacopoeia 
of the London college. It cer- 
tainly deferves the attention of 
practitioners, and well merits a 
trial, in affections often incurable 
by other means. The powder of 
the leaves or feeds promifes to 
furniiha more certain or conveni- 
ent formula than the infpiffated 
juice. Befides maniacal cafes, the 
Ihramonium has been alfo employ, 
ed, and fometimes with advantage, 
in convulfive and epileptic af- 
fections. It is not only taken in- 
ternally, but has alfo been ufed 
externally. An ointment prepar- 
ed from the leaves of the ftramo- 
nium has been faid to give eafe in 
external inflammations and in hae- 
morrhoids. 

STYRAX CALAMITA 
ILond. Ed.j Refina. 

Ii 



Sty rax officinalis Lin. 

Storax. 

This is an odoriferous re- 
finous fubftance, exuding from 
a tree growing in the warmer 
climates. 

It has been cuftomary to diftin- 
guifh three forts of ftorax, though 
only one is ufually met with in 
the (hops. 

1 . Styrax cnlamita, or Jlorax in 
the cane, fo ca^ed from its having 
been formerly brought inclofed in 
reeds from Pamphylia. It is ei- 
ther in fmall diftinct tears of a 
whitifh or reddifh colour, or in 
large maffes compofed of fuch. 

2. Storax in the lump or red Jlo- 
rax. This is in maffes of an uni- 
form texture, of a yellowiftt red or 
brownifh colour ; though fome- 
times likewife interfperfed with a 
few whitifh grains. Of this fort 
there has been fon:e to be lately 
met with in the fhops under the 
name of jlorax in the tear. 

3. The common Jtirax of the 
fhops is in large maffes, conli- 
derably lighter and lefs compact 
than the foregoing : it appears 
on examination to be compofed 
of a fine refinous juice, mixed 
with a quantity of faw-duft. For 
what purpofe this addition is 
made, is difficult to fay, but it 
can fcarcely be fuppofed to be 
done with any fraudulent view, 
fince the faw-duft appears at fight. 
This common ftorax is much lefs 
efteemed than the two firft forts ; 
though, when freed from the 
woody matter, it proves fuperior 
in point of fragrance to either of 
them. Rectified fpirit, thecommen 
menftruum of refins, dilfolves the 
ftorax, leaving the wood behind ; 
nor does this tincture confiderably 
lofe its valuable parts on being 
infpiffated to a fohd confiftence ; 
while aqueous liquors eleva'e 
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almoft all the fragrance of the 
dorax. 

Storax is one of the mod agree- 
able of the odoriferous refins, and 
may be exhibited to great advan- 
tage in languors, and in debilities 
of the nervous fydem ; it is not, 
however, much ufed in modern 
practice. 

STYRAX LIQUIDA[2X.v;.] 

JLiquidambra Jiyracijlua Lin, 

Liquid ftorax. 

The genuine liquid ftorax, ac- 
cording to Petiver's account, is 
obtained from a tree growing in 
the ifland Cobros in the Red Sea : 
the preparers of this commodity 
yearly clear off the bark of the 
tree, and boil it in fea-water to the 
confluence of bird lime ; the re- 
iinous matter which floats on the 
furface is taken off, liquified in 
boiling water, and pafTed through 
a drainer. The purer part winch 
paffes through, and the more im- 
pure which remains on the drainer, 
and contains a confiderable portion 
of the fubftance of the bark, are 
both fent to Moco ; from whence 
they are fometimes, though very 
rarely, brought to us. The firft 
is cf the confidence of honey, 
tenacious, of a reddifh or aih 
brown colour, an acrid unctuous 
tafte; andapproachesinfmelltothe 
iVtid ftorax, but fo ftrong as to be 
difagreeabk : the other is full of 
woody matter, and much weaker 
in fmeil. 

Thegenuine liquid dorax is even 

oco a rare commodity and 

fold at a very high price, and 

it has feldom entered the fhops 

ur apothecaries. A refinous 

ng fbniBwhatof the 

fame fenfible qualities, bro 

from the Spanifh provinces in 

South America, and perhaps the 

icl of the fume tree. 



times fold in place of it. But 
much more frequently what we 
meet with under this name is 
an artificial compound of folid 
ftorax, common refin, wine, and 
oil, beat up together to a proper 
confidence. Concerning the real 
virtues of liquid dorax, obfer- 
vations are altogether wanting : 
hence the London and Edin- 
burgh colleges have expunged 
it from the catalogue of oftici- 
nals. 

SUCCINUM [LonJ. Ed.-] 

Amber. 

This is a folid, brittle, bitumi- 
nous fubdance, dug out of the 
earth, or found upon the fea- 
fliores : the larged quantities are 
met with along the coads of Polifh 
Pruffia and Pomerania. It is of 
a white yellow, or brown colour, 
fometimes opake, and fometimes 
very clear and tranfparent. The 
dark coloured and opake forts, by 
digedion with certain expreffed 
oils and animal fats, become 
clearer, paler coloured, more pel- 
lucid, and considerably harder. 
Amber boiled in water, neither 
foftens nor undergoes any fenfible 
alteration: expofed to a greater 
heat, without addition, it melts 
into a black mafs like fome of the 
more common bitumens : fet on 
fire, its fmeli refembles that which 
arifes ftom the finer kinds of pit- 
coal : diddled in a retort, it yields 
an oil and a volatile acidulous 
fait. 

Amber in fubdance has very 
little fin ell or tafle ; and hence it 
has by fome been reckoned a mere 
inactive earthy body. It was for- 
merly accounted an ibforbeflt, and 
as fuch had a place in the com- 
pound powder of crabs-claws : it 
certaioly has no title to this clais 
lediciaes, as not being acted 
on 
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on by any aciJ. It is fuppofed 
to be of fervice in the lluor albus, 
gleets, hyileric affections, &c. ; 
and with thefe intentions is fome- 
times given in the form of impalpa- 
ble powder, to the quantity of a 
drachm. A tinfture of amber 
made in rectified fpirit, to which 
it imparts a bitterifn aromatic tafte 
and a fragrant fmell, promifes to 
be of fervice in thefe disorders. 
Loerhaave extols this tincture as 
having incredible efficacy in all 
thofe diitempers which proceed 
from weaknefs and relaxation, and 
in hypocondrical, hy Clerical, and 
cold languid cafes. If part of the 
fpirit be abflracted by a gentle 
he.it the remainder proves a very 
elegant aromatic ba'ifam, which 
is perhaps one of the molt ufeful 
preparations obtainable from this 
concrete. 

Amber in the date of powder 
formerly entered feveral officinal 
compofitions, from all which it 
is now rejected : but it is the bafis 
of an oil and fait to be afterwards 
mentioned among the preparations, 
which arc fometimes ufed in die 
ftate in which they are at nrft ob- 
tained, but more frequently in a 
purified or rectified Hate. 

SULPHUR ILond.] 
SULPHURIS FLORES 

[Loud. Ed.~\ Sulphur f ultimatum. 

Sulphur ; and flowers of ful- 
phur. 

Sulphur, or brimftone, is a yel- 
low fubftance, of the mineral king- 
dom, fufible in a fmall degree of 
lie.it, totally volatile in a ftronger, 
readily inflammable, burning with 
a blue flame, which is accompanied 
with a fuffocating acid fume. It 
diffolves in alkaline liquors and in 
oils ; not in acids, water, or vi- 
nous fpirits. 

It is ufually brought to us in 

I 



large irregular maffes, which are 
afterwards melted and caft into 
cylindrical rolls with the addition 
of fome coarfe refin, flour, or 
the like ; whence the paler colour 
of the rolls. Sulphur is frequently 
found native in the earth, fome- 
times in tranfparent pieces of a 
greenilh or bright yellow colour ; 
but more commonly in opaque 
grey ones, with only fome (breaks o£ 
yellow. This lad is the fort which 
is called fulphur vivum ; though 
that met with under this name in 
the (hops, is no other than the 
drefs remaining after the fublima- 
tion of Sulphur. All the forts of 
fulphur are, when perfectly pure, 
in no refpect different from each 
other. Notwithltanding the pre- 
ference given by fome to the more 
.uncommon foffil forts, thefe laft 
are the lealt proper for medicinal 
purpoies, as being the moll jfdb- 
jedt to an admixture of foreign 
matter both of the metallic and 
arfenicalkind. 

Pare fulphur loofens the belly, 
and promotes infcniible peripira- 
tion : it paries through the whole 
habit, and manifeltiy tranfpires 
through the pores of the fkin, as 
appears from thefulphureous fmell 
ofperfons who have taken it, and 
from filver being ftained in their 
pocket* of a blackifh colour, which 
is the known effect of fulphureous 
fumes. It is a celebrated remedy 
againfl cutaneous difcafes, both 
given internally and applied exter- 
nally. It lias likewife been re- 
commended in coughs, afthmas, 
and other diforders of the brcafl; 
and lungs; and particularly in 
catarrhs of the chionic kind. But 
probably the benefit deiived 
from it in thefe cafe>, is princi- 
pally, if not entirely, to be at- 
tributed to its operation as a 
gentle laxative ; and with thi& 
i 2 inteii- 
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intention it is frequently nfed 
with great advantage in haemor- 
rhoidal affections, and many ether 
dilealcs in which it is proper to 
keep the belly gently open. 
Though fulphur be not foluble in 
water, yet boiling water poured 
upon it in a clofe veffel, obtains 
fome impregnation. This water 
has by fome been highly extolled 
as a very effectual remedy for pre- 
venting returns of gout and rhcu- 
matifm. 

The' common dofe of fulphur 
rarely exceeds a ft.ru pie, thrugh 
Geoffrey goes as far as two 
drachms. 

Sulphur is the bafis of two 
formulae in our pharmacopoeias, 
troches and an ointment : the 
former intended for internal ufe, 
the latter to be employed ex- 
ternally. 

It is remarkable of this fob- 
ftance that though a medicine of 
confiderable efficacy, it neverthe- 
lefs reftrains that of fome others 
of the moft powerful kind. Mer- 
cury and regulus of antimony are 
rendered, by the admixture of 
fulphur, inactive. Hence, when 
ar.timonial and mercurial medi- 
cines exceed in operation, fulphur 
has been given tor abating their 
violence : but the influence it has 
probably depends on its operating 
as a gentle laxative. 

SUS ADEPS [ZW.-] 
AXUNGIA PORCINA 

\_Edin.-\ 

Sus fcrofa Lin. 

Hogs-lard. 

In hogs lard we have a very 
pure animal fat, almoft entirely 
free from any peculiar impregna- 
tion, and of a foft continence. 
Hence it is a very ufeful emollient 
for relaxing thofe parts to which 
it is applied j and it is alfo a very 



convenient article for giving the 
proper confidence to ointments, 
plafters, and liniments. In 
this, and thefevum ovillum ormut- 
ton fuet, are the only fats now 
retained by the London and Edin- 
burgh Colleges, although former- 
ly more than twenty different fats 
entered fome lifts of the materia 
med;ca. Each particular fit was 
then luppofed to poffefs peculiar 
proper* ies ; but for this there was 
probably no foundation : even 
thofe retained are now lefs employ- 
ed than before, as it ha^ been 
imagined that a proper confidence 
of any kind may be more certainly 
obtained by determined propor- 
tions of wax and oil j but as 
thefe articles are more expenfive, 
hogs-lard and mutton-fuet are 
often fubflituted for them by the 
apothecaries. 

TACAMAHACA \_Brun.'] 

Rejtna. 

Populus balfamifera Lin. 

Tacamahaca ; the refin. 

This refmousfubftance is obtain- 
ed from a tall tree, which grows 
fpontaneoufly on the continent of 
America, and in a fheltered fitua- 
tion bears the winters of our 
climate. Two forts of this refin are 
fometimes to be met with. The 
beft, called from its being collected 
in a kind of gourd-fhells, tacama- 
haca in JJje/hi is fomewhat unctu- 
ous and foftifh, of a pale yellowifh 
or greenifh colour, an aromatic 
tafte, and a fragrant delightful 
fmell, approaching to that of la- 
vender and ambergris. This fort 
is very rare : that commonly found 
in the fhops is in femitranfparent 
grains or globes, of a whitifh yel- 
lowifh, brownifh, or greenifh co- 
lour, of a lefs grateful fmell than 
the foregoing. The firft is laid 
to exude from the fruit of the 

tree 
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munisi and to concrete on the 
fui face of the terebinthinate juice 
tree, the other from incifions made 
in the trunk. This rehn is em- 
ployed among the Indians, exter- 
nally, for difcuiTing and matura- 
ting tumours, and abating pains 
and achs of the limbs. The fra- 
grance of the finer fort fuffici.ntly 
points out its being applicable to 
different pur pofes. 

TAMARINDUS [Lond.Ed.] 
Fruffut. 

Tamarinhts indica Lin. 

Tamarinds ; the fruit. 

Tamarinds are the fruit of 
a tree growing in the Eaif. and 
Weft Indies. It refembles a 
bean pod, including feveral hard 
feeds, together with a dark co- 
loured vifcid pulp of apleafant a- 
cid tarte ; the Eall India tamarinds 
are longer than the Weft India 
fort ; the former containing fix or 
feven feeds each, the latter rarely 
above three or four. The pulp of 
thefe fruits, taken in the quantity 
of from two or three drachms to 
an ounce or more, proves gently 
laxative and purgative ; and at 
the fame time, by its acidity, quen- 
ches thirft, and allays immoderate 
heat. It increafes the action of 
the purgative fweets, cafha and 
manna, and weakens that of the 
refinous cathartics. Some have 
fuppofed it capable of abating the 
virulence of antimonial prepara- 
tions : but experience (hows that 
it has rather a contrary effect, and 
that all vegetable acids augment 
their power. Tamarinds are an 
ingredient inthe electuary of caffia, 
the lenitive electuary, and decoc- 
tion of tamarinds with fenna. 

TANACETUM [ZW. £./.] 
Fins, herba. 

Tanacctum vifaare Lin. 



Tanfy ; the flower and herb. 

Tanfy grows wild by road fides 
and the borders of fields, and is 
frequently alfo cultivated in gar- 
dens both for culinary and medici- 
nal ufes : it flowers in June andju- 
ly. Confidered as a medicine, it is 
a moderately warm bitter, accom- 
panied with a ftrong, not very dif- 
agreeable flavour: feme phyficians 
have had a great opinion of it 
inhyiteric diforders, particularly 
thofe proceeding from a deficiency 
or fuppreffion of the uterine pur- 
gations. The leives and feeds 
have been of cnn'iderableelteem as 
anthelmintics ; the feeds are lefs 
bitter, and mere acrid and aroma- 
tic than thofe of rue, to which 
they are reckoned limilar; or of 
fantonicum, for which they have 
been frequently fubftituted. 

An infufion of tanfy, drank in 
a manner limilar to tea, has been 
ftrongly recommended as a pre- 
ventative of the return of gout. 

THAPSUS BARBATUS. 
See Verbascum. 

TARAXACUM ILond.Ed.] 
Radix, herba. 

Leontodon Taraxacum Lin. 

Dandelion ; the leaves and root. 

This plant is very common in 
grafs fields and uncultivated 
places. The root, leaves, and ftaik, 
contain a large quantity of a bitter 
milky juice. Theie is reafon to 
believe that they poffefs very con- 
fiderable activity ; and with that 
intention they havefometimesbeen 
employed with fuccefs. Boer- 
haave efteemsthem capable, if duly 
continued, of opening very obfti- 
nite obftractions of the vifcera. A 
fpirit obtained from them by dif- 
tillation, after previous fermenta- 
tion has been ftrongly recommend- 
ed by Profeilbr Delias of Erlann; 

in 
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in adhmatic difoiders, in coughs, 
proceeding from glandular ob- 

dructicns, and in hydropic affec- 
tions.' 

TARTAR! CRYSTALLI 

\_Ecl.~\ Tartar urn purljicatum. 

Tartar is afaline fubftance, con- 
fitting cf the vegetable alkali fu- 
per-fiturated with acid. It is 
thrown off from wines to the fides 
and bottom of the cafk : In this 
ftate it is mixed with earthy, oily, 
and colouring matter : and when 
it has a deep brown colour, as that 
from red wine, it is commonly 
called reel, and when of a paler co- 
lour white tartar. It is purified 
by diifolving it in boiiing water, 
and feparating the earthy part by 
fi'tring the boiling foliation. On 
cooling the folution, it depofites 
irregular cryltals, containing the 
oily and colouring matters, which 
are feparated by boiling the mafs 
with a white clay. The tartar 
thus purified, is called when cry- 
Aallifed cryjlals of tartar , and when 
in powder cream of tar.'ar. It 
tartar be expofed to a red heat, 
its acid flies off; and what 
remains is the vegetable alkali, cr 
fait of tartar. If we add lime to 
a boiling folution of pure tartar, 
the lime falls down with the acid, 
in the form of an infoluble pre- 
cipitate, and the alkali remains 
diifolved in the water. To this 
precipitate well wafhed, diluted vi- 
triolic acid is added; which having 
a ftrcnger attraction for the lime 
than the acid of tartar has, takes 
hold of the lime with which it 
forms an infoluble compound, and 
the acid cf tartar is held diifolved 
in the water. This acid may be 
had in a folid cryftalline form by 
evaporating the water. 

The virtues of tartar are thofe 
*>f a mild, cooling, aperient, laxa- 



tive medicine. It is much ufed 
in dropfy ; and fome allege that 
it has good effects as a deobitiuent. 
From half an ounce to an ounce 
of it proves a gentle though 
cffeclual purgative : Angelus Sala 
relates, that he was cured of an 
habitual colic by purging himfelf 
a few times with fix drachms of the 
crude tartar, after many other me- 
dicines had been tried in vain. 

The cryftals of tartar are in 
daily ufe, merely by themfelves* 
cither taken in powder or diifolved 
in water ; and there are perhaps 
few medicines more commonly 
employed. 

This fait is an ingredient in the 
compound infufion of fenna, com- 
pound powders, of fenna, of jalap, 
and of fcammony : and it is ufed 
for diifolving or corroding fome 
metallic bodies, particularly anti- 
mony, from which it receives a 
ftrong emetic impregnation, as 
in the preparation formerly called 
emetic tartar, but now more proper- 
ly ftyled aniimoriium lartarljaium. 

TEREBINTHINA. 

Turpentine. 

The turpentines are reunous 
juices extracted from trees of the 
pine-tribe. Four kinds of it are 
didinguifbed in the ihops. 

TEREBINTKINA CHIA 
\_Lsr.d.~\ P'lftacia Tercb'inlhus Lin. 

Chian, or Cyprus turpentine. 

This juice is generally about the 
confidence of thick honey, very te- 
nacious, clear, and almod tranfpa- 
rent, of a white colour, with a 
cad of a yellow, and frequently of 
blue : it has a warm, pungent, 
bittcvilh tade ; and a fragrant 
fmdl, mere agreeable than any of 
the other turpentines. 

The turpentine brought to 05, 

is extia&ed in the jflands whofe 

names 
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names it bears, by wounding the 
trunk and branches a little after 
the buds have come forth ; the 
juice iffiies limpid, and clear as 
water, and by degrees thickens 
into the confiftence in which we 
meet with it. A like juice exud- 
ing from this tree in the eaftern 
countries, infpiiTated by a flow fire, 
is of frequent ufe as a mafticatory, 
among the Perfian ladies, who, 
as Kcempfer informs us, are con- 
tinually chewing it, in order to 
faften and whiten the ieeth, f veet- 
en the breath, and promote appe- 
tite. 

TEREBINTHINA VENE- 
TA. \_Ed.~] Refwa et oleum ejftn- 
tlale. 

P'tnus Larix Lin. 

Venice turpentine. 

This is ufually thinner than any 
of the other forts, of a clear, whit- 
ifh, or pale yellowifh colour, a hot, 
pungent, bitteriih, difagreeable 
tafte, and a ftrong fmell, without 
any thing of the fine aromatic fla- 
vour of the Chian kind. 

What is ufually met with in the 
fhops, under the name of Venice 
turpentine, comes from New Eng- 
land ; of what tree it is the pro- 
duce, we have no certain account : 
the finer kinds of it are in appear- 
ance and quality not ccnfiderably 
different from the true fort above 
defcribed. 

TEREBINTHINA AR- 
GENTORATENSIS. 

Strafburg turpentine. 

This, as we generally meet with 
it, is of a middling confiftence be- 
tween the two foregoing, more 
tranfparent, and lefs tenacious than 
either ; its colour a yellowiih 
brown. Its fmell is very fragrant, 
and more agreeable than that of 



any of the other turpentines, ex- 
cept the Chian ; in tafte it is the 
bittereft, yet the leaft acrid. 

TEREBINTHINA VUL- 
GARIS [ZW.] 

P'mut Abls Lin. 

Common, turpentine. 

This is the coarfeft, heavieff, 
and in tafte and fmell the molt dif- 
agreeable of all the forts : it is 
about the confiftence of honey, 
of an opake browr.ifh white colour. 

It is obtained from the white 
fir, common in different parts of 
Europe. This tree is extremely 
refmous, and lemarkably fubjeel 
to a difeafe from a redundance 
and extravafation of its refin, in- 
fomuch, that without due evacua- 
tion it fwells and burfts. The 
juice as it iifues from the tree is 
received in trenches made in the 
earth, and afterwards freed from 
the grofier impurities by colature 
through wicker bafkets. 

All thefe juices yield in diftilla- 
tion with water an highly penetra- 
ting eifential oil ; a brittle refin 
remaining behind. With regard 
to their medical virtues, they pro- 
mote urine, cleanfe the urinary 
paffages and deterge internal ulcers 
in general; and at the fame time, 
like other bitter hot fubftances, 
ftrengthen the tone of the vefTels : 
they have an advantage above 
molt other acrid diuretics that they 
gently loofen the belly. They 
are principally recommended in 
gleets, the fluor albus, and the 
like; and by fome in calculous 
complaints : where thefe laft pro- 
ceed frornthe fand or gravel, form- 
ed into a mafs by vifcid mucous 
matter, the turpentines, by dif- 
folving the mums, promote the 
expuliion of the fand j but where 
a cal- 
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a calculus is formed, they can do 
no fervice, and only ineffectually 
irritate or inflame the parts. In 
all cafes accompanied with inflam- 
mation, thefe juices ought to be 
abftair.ed from, as this fymptom 
is increa.'ed, and frequently oc> afi- 
oned, by them. It is obfervable, 
that the turpentines impart, foon 
after taking them, a violet fmell to 
the urine; and hive this effect 
though app'ied 01. ly externally to 
remote parts : particularly die 
Venice fort. This is accounted 
the m ;ft powerful as a diuretic 
and detergent ; and the Chian and 
Strafburgh as corroborants. The 
cemmon turpentine, as be ; ng the 
molt offenfive is rarely given in- 
ternally ; its principal ufe is in 
plafteis and ointments among far- 
riers, and for the diftillation of the 
oil, or fpirit, as it is called. The 
dofe of thefe juices is from a fcru- 
ple to a drachm and a half; they 
are moll commodioufly taken in 
the form of a bolus, or diffolved in 
watery liquors by the mediation 
of the yolk of an egg cr mucilage. 
Of the diftilled oil, a few drops are 
a fufneient dofe ; this is a molt 
potent, ftimulating, detergent diu- 
retic, oftentimes greatly heats the 
conftitution, and requires the ut- 
moft caution in its exhibition. 
Taken internally, when mixed 
with' honey, it has been alleged to 
prove a powerful remedy in ob- 
ftinate rheumatic cafes, particular- 
ly in iichias. 

TERRA JAPONIC A. See 

Catechu. 

THEA [Brun.~] Folium. 
Then bchea el viridis Lin. 
Tea the leaf. 

The feveral forts of tea met with 
smong us, are varieties of two 
4 



fpecies of trees the one called green 
and the other Bohea. The tafte 
of bo'h forts is {lightly bittei ifli, 
fubaftringent, and fomewhat aro- 
matic. The medical virtues at- 
tributed to thefe leaves are fuf- 
ficiently numerous, though lew of 
them have any juft foundation : 
little more can be expected from 
the common mfufions than that of 
a diluent, acceptable to the pah.te 
and ftomach : the diuretic, di- 
aphoretic, and c ther virtues for 
which they have been celebrated, 
depend more on the quantity of 
warm fluid, than any particular 
qualities which it gains from the 
tea. Nothing arifes in diftillation 
from either fort of tea with recti- 
fied fpirit ; water elevates the 
whole of their flavour. 

Good tea, in a moderate quan- 
tity, feems torefrefh and ftrength- 
en ; but if taken in confiderable 
quantity, its ufe is apt to be 
fucceeJed by weaknefs and 
tremors, and other fimilar confe- 
quences refulting from the narco- 
tic vegetables. Yet it is highly 
probable, that many of the bad, 
as well as good, effects faid to re- 
mit from it, are the confequences 
of the warm water. 

THUS MASCULUM. See 
Olibanum. 

THUS [ZW.] Re/ma. 

Common frankincenfe. 

This is a folid, brittle refin, 
brought to us in little globes or 
mafies of a brownifh or yellowifh 
colour on the outfide, internally 
whitifh or variegated with whitifh 
fpecks, of a bitterifh, acrid, not 
agieeable tafte, without any con- 
fiderable fmell. It is fuppofed to 
be the produce of the pine tree 
which yields the terebinthina com- 
munis ; 
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foon after it has iff tied from the 
plant. It gives name to one 
plafter, the emplaflrum ihuris, and 
is a principal ingredient in another, 
the cmplijlrum ladani. 

THYMUS [£</.] Herla. 

Thymm vulgaris Lin. 

Common thyme ; the herb. 

This plant is frequent in our 
garden?, and flowers in June and 
July. In has an agreeable aroma- 
tic fmell, and a warm pungent 
tafle, which it imparts by infution 
to rectified fpirir, and fends over 
in diftillation with water; along 
with the water an effential oil, ex- 
tremely hot and pungent, alfo 
arifes. The oil is often fold in the 
(hops for that of origanum. It 
frequently gives eafe in cafes ot 
odontalgia, when topically applied 
to a carious tooth 

TILIA [Suec] Flore:. 

Til: a europxa Lin. 

The lime, cr linden tree ; its 
flowers. 

The lime-tree has been much 
valued on account of its quick 
growth and pleafant fhade ; it 
flowers in July, and lofes its leaves 
foon after. The flowers are chief- 
ly ufed on account of their agree- 
able flavour, which water extracts 
from thern by infufion, and ele- 
vates in diftillation. Among the 
writers on the materia medica, 
they have the character of an an- 
tiepilepticj and a ipecific in all 
kinds of fpafms and pains. Frede- 
Hoffnr.an relate' ,that he knew 
a chronical epilepfy cured by the 
ufe of an infufion of thcie flowers 
drank as tea. 

TINCAL. See Borax. 

TORMENTiLLA [IW. 
EJ J R 4ix. 



Tormcntilta en 8a Lin. 

Tormentil, or feptfoil ; the 
root. 

Tormentil is found [wild in 
woods and on commons : it has 
long (lender (talks, with ufiuiliy 
feven long nanow leaves at a 
joint ; the root is for the moil 
part crooked and knotty, of a 
blackifh colour on theoutfide, and 
a reddim within. This root has 
an auftere flyptic tafte, accom- 
panied with a flight kind of aro- 
matic flavour ; it is one of the 
moft agreeable and efficacious of 
the vegetable aftringents, and is 
employed with good effect in all 
cafes where medicines of this 
clafs are proper. It is more ufed, 
both in extemporaneous prescrip- 
tion and in officinal compofitioh, 
than any of the other Rrong vege- 
table aftringents : it is an ingredi- 
ent in the London compound pow- 
der of chalk. A t'meWe made 
from it with rectified fpirit poffeffes 
the whole aftringency and flavour 
of the root, and lofes nothing cf 
either in infpiuating. 

TRAGACANTHA, \Lond, 

Ed.~\ Gummi. 

A'jragalus Tra^ncanthas Lhu 

Gum tragacanth. 

The gum tragac uithis obtained 
from a thorny hufh growing in 
Crete, Ada, and Greece. This 
gum is of a much ftronger body 
than gunj arabic and does 
not fo perfectly dilTolve in wa- 
ter. A drachm Will give to a pint 
of water the confidence ofa fyrup, 
which a whole ounce of gum 
arabic is fcarcely fufficient to do 
Hence its u r e for forming troches, 
and the like purpofes, in prefer- 
ence to the other gums. It gives 
name to an officinal powder, and 
is an ingredient in the compound 
powder of cerufs. 
K k TR.T- 
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TRICHOMANES [£</.] 
Herba. 

Afplenlum Tricbomanes Lin. 

Maidenhair; the herb. 

This is one of the herbs called, 
from the fmallnefs of their (bilk?, 
capillary: it is found wild in dif 
ferent parts of Britain, upon old 
walls, and in fhady places. The 
leaves have a mucilaginous, fweet- 
ifh, fubafhingent talle, without 
any particul lr flavour ; they are 
efteemed ufeful in dilbrders of the 
bread, and are fuppofed to pro- 
mote the expectoration of tough 
phlegm, and to open obstructions 
of the vifcera. They are ufually 
directed in inf ufion or decoction, 
will the addition of a little liquor- 
rice. A fyrup prepared from 
them, though it has now no place 
in our ;>harmacopceias, is frequent- 
ly to be met with in our (hops, 
under the name of Capillaire. A 
little cf this iyrup mixed with wa- 
ter makes a very pleafant draught. 
The lyrup hi ought from abroad 
has an admixture of orange-flower 
water. 

TRIFOLIUM PALUDO- 
SUM [Land.] Herha. 

M E N Y ANTHES [EJin.~\ 

Mcnyanthes tr'ifoliata Lin. 

Buck-bean; or marlh trefoil ; 
the herb. 

This plant grows wild in moift 
marlhy places ; it has three oval 
leaves, (landing together upon one 
pedicle which i lines from the root ; 
their taite is very bitter, and fome- 
what naufeous. Marih treioil is 
an eilicacious aperient and deob- 
ftruent, promotes the fluid fecre- 
ti wis, and if liberally taken, gen- 
tly loofens die belly. Some re- 
commend it in fcrophulous and o- 
ther ill-conditioned ulcers ; invete- 
rate cutaneous difeafes have been 



removed by ar» infufion o( the 
leaves drank to the quantity ol a 
pint a day at intervals and con- 
tinued fur fome weeks. Boer- 
haave relates, that he was relieved 
of the gout by drinking the juice 
mixed with whey. 

TRITICUM [ZW.] Farina, 
amy 'urn. 

Trilicum hybernum Lin. 

Wheat ; the flour and Hatch. 

"Wheat, a common article of 
food, is mora nutritious than 
mod other kinds of grain. The 
flour, or the (larch prepared from 
it, form with water a foft vifeid 
fubdance, which has been taken 
with good fuccefs in diarrhoeas 
and dyfenteries.* Starch is an in- 
gredient in the compound powder 
of gum tragacanth, and the white 
pectoral troches, which are now 
more properly ftylcd flarch 
troches. 

Bran contains, befides the hufks 
or fhells of the wheat, a portion 
of its farinaceous matter. Tin; 
is lefs glutinous than the flour, 
and is fuppofed to have a deter- 
gent quality. Infulions of bran 
are not unfrequently employed 
with this intention externally, 
and fometimes likewife taken in- 
ternally. 

Bread, carefully traded, and 
infufed, or (lightly boiled in wa- 
ter imparts a deep colour, and a- 
fufficiently agreeable redringent 
tallc. This liquor, taken as com- 
mon drink, has done good fervice 
in a weak lax Hate of the ftomach 
and intedines ; and in bilious vo- 
miting and purging, or the cho- 
lera morbus. Examples are re- 
lated in the Edinburgh Effays of 
feveral cafes of this kind cured 
by it, without the ufe of any 
other medicine. It is alfo a very 
common and a very proper 
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drink in difeafes of the febrile 
kind. 

When a farinaceous powder is 
fteeped in cold water and ftrained 
through a cloth, a glutinous part 
remains in the cloth, which fome 
fuppofe to be the nutrient prin- 
ciple, as it is quite iimilar to ani- 
mal jelly : a ftarch pafles through 
with the water, fettles at the 
bottom, and a fweet mucilage 
is kept diifolved in the water. 
It is probably rhejuft proportion of 
thcle three ingredients; in wheat 
which gives that grain a prefer- 
ence in diet over the reft. The 
gluten is infallible in water ; but 
when mixed with the other two, 
and feafoned with fait, and in 
that ftate made to ferment by 
yeaft or leaven, and this fermenta- 
tion, checked by the heat of the 
oven, the ingredients become fo 
intimately united, that they cannot 
be feparated ; the vifcidity of the 
gluten isdiminifhed, and the whole 
thus forms a very foluble and nu- 
tritious bread. 

TURPETHUM [£r«».] Ra- 

dicis cortt-x. 

Convolvulus Turpethum Lin. 

Turbith ; the cortical part of 
the roor. 

The cortical part of this root 
is brought to us in oblong pieces, 
of a brown or aih-colour, on the 
outfide, and whitifh within. The 
Left is ponderous, not wrinkled, 
eafy to break, and difcovers a 
large quantity of refinous matter 
to the eye: its taile is at firit 
fweetifh ; chewed for a little time, 
it becomes acrid, pungent, and 
naufeous. Tin's root is a cathartic, 
not of the fafeft or molt certain 
kinJ. The reHnous matter, 
in which its virtue refides, ap- 
pears to be very unequally dillri- 
buted, infomuch that a fcruple of 

K 



fome pieces purge violently, while 
larger dofes, of other pieces have 
fcarce any effect: at all. An extract 
made from the root is more 
uniform in (trength, though not 
fuperior, or equal, to purgatives 
more common in the (hops. 

TUSSILAGO \Lond. &.] 

Hcrba,Jlores ■ 

Tujfilago Farfara Lin. 

Colt's foot ; the herb and 
flowers. 

This grows wild in watery pla- 
ces, producing yellow flowers in 
February and March ; thefe foon 
fall off, and are fucceeded by large 
roundiih leaves, hairy underneath ; 
their tafte is herbaceous, fomc- 
what glutinous, and fubacrid. 
Tuffilairo ftands recommended in 

o 

coughs, phtlnfis, and other dis- 
orders of the breaft and lungs, 
and fome ufe it in fcrophula. It 
is chiefly directed to be taken with 
milk ; and upon this probably, 
more than on the tulfilago itfelf, 
any benefit derived from it in prac- 
tice is to be explained. 

TUTIA [£</.] 

Tutty. 

This is an impure fublimate of 
zinc, or an argillaceous iubftance 
impregnated therewith, formed 
into tubulous pieces like the 
bark of a tree. It is moderately 
hard and ponderous; of a brown- 
ifh colour, and full of fmall pro- 
tuberances on the outfide, fmooth 
and yellowiih within ; fome pieces 
have a blueilh caft, from mi- 
nute globules of zinc being 
thrown up by the heat in its 
metallic form. Tutty is cele- 
brated as an ophthalmic, and 
frequently employed as fuch in 
unguents and collyria .• it gives 
name to au officinal ophthalmic 
ointment. 
k z VAL- 
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VALE R1A N A SYLVES- 
TRIS ZLond. £</.] Radix 
Valeriana cfficlnalis Lin. 

"Wild valerian ; the root. 

This root -confills of a number 
of firings or fibres matted together, 
iffuing from one common head ; 
of a wbitiih or pa':e brownifh co- 
lour : its fmeil is ftrong, like a 
mixture of aromatics with fetids ; 
the tafte unpleafantly wrm, bit- 
teriih, and fubacrid. There is a 
wild valerian, with broader leaves, 
of a deeper and dialing green 
colour, met with in watery pla- 
ces. Both forts have been ufed 
indifcriminately ; and Linne has 
joined them into one fpecies : but 
the firft is confiderably the ftrong- 
eft, and lofes its quality if trans- 
planted into fach foils as the other 
naturally delights in. The roots, 
produced in low watery grounds, 
have a remarkable faint fmell in 
comparifon of the ethers, and 
fometimes fcarcely any at all. The 
roof, tiken up in autumn or win- 
ter, have a'fo much ftronger fen- 
fible qualities than thofe collected 
in fpring and fummer. Wild 
valerian is a medicine of great 
ui'e in nervous diforders, and is 
particulary ferviceable in epilep- 
fies, proceeding Horn a debility of 
the nervous fyftem, It was firft 
brought into efteem in thefe cafes 
by Fabius Cclumna ; who by ta- 
king the powdered root in the 
dofe of half afpoonful, was cured 
of an inveterate epilepfy, after 
many other medicines had been 
tried in yain. Repeated experi- 
ence has fince confirmed its ef- 
ficacy in this diforder ; and the 
prefent pr;icti,ce lays confidera- 
bie ftrefs upon it. It can, how- 
ever, by no means be reprefented 
as uniformly, or even frequently, 
fucccfi.fu]j and that too although 
employed in very large {lofes, 



In the Edinburgh Difpenfary, 
in cafes of epilepfy in which 
there was no evidence of local 
affection, it has been given to the 
extent ( f two ounces a day with- 
out effect. 

Some authors recommend it 
as ufeful in procuring deep, part 
ticulaily in fever, even when o- 
pium fails. But it is principally 
ufeful in affections cf thejhyftericai 
kind. 

The common dofe is from 
a fcruple to a drachm in pow- 
der ; and in infufion, from one 
to two drachms. Its unpleafant 
flavour is mod effectually ccn- 
cealed by a fuitable addition of 
mace. 

A tincture of valerian in proof, 
and in volatile fpirit are kept in 
the fbops. 

VERATRUM. See Helle- 

BORUS ALBUS. 

VERBASCUM [,&/.] Fo. 
Hum 

Verlcfcum T/:aff;u Liu. 

Mullein ; the leaf. 

This plant is met with by road 
fides and under hedges. It is 
clothed with feft downy leaves, 
and produces long fpikes of yellow 
flowers in July. To the tafte it 
manifeftsa glutinous quality, and 
has been recommended as an emol- 
lient. Some hold it in efteem in 
confumptions, others have recom- 
mended it ftrongly in dyfenteric 
affections ; but moft practitioners 
are difpofed to put little depen- 
dence on it in either. It has 
fometimes, although perhaps 
flill lefs frequently, been employ- 
ed externally in ill conditioned 
ulcers. 

VINCETOXICUM VSaee.l 
\.adi«. 

Slfchpiat 
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j4f depicts Vinceloxlcum Lin. , 
Swallow wort, or tame poifon ; 
the root. 

This is a native of the warmer 
climates ; it is fometimes met with 
in our gardens, but rarely perfefts 
its feeds. The root has a (bong 
fmell, efpecially when frelh, ap- 
proaching to that of valerian, or 
nard; the tafte is at firft fweet- 
ifh and aromatic, hat foon becomes 
bitterifh, fubacrid, and naufeoos. 
This root is efteemed fudorirk, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue, and 
frequently employed by the French 
and German phydcians as an alexi- 
pharmac, fometimes as a fucce- 
daneum for contrayerva ; whence 
it has received the name of conira- 
yirva Germanarum. Among us 
it is very rarely ufed. It appears 
from its fenfible qualities to be a 
medicine of much the fame kind 
with valerian, which is probably 
preferable to it. 

VINUM ILoml. Ed."] 

Wine; the fermented juice of 
the grape. Among the great 
variety of wines in common ufe 
among us, four are employed in 
the (hops as menftrua for medi- 
cinal limples. 

Vinum album Hifpanicum, Moun- 
tain. 

Vinum Canarium, Canary cr 
fack. 

Vinum Rhenanum, Rhenifii. 

Vinum Rubrum, Red port. 

Wines confift chiefly of water, 
alkohol, tartar, and an aflrin^ent 
gummy rcfinous matter, in which 
the colour of red wines refides, 
and which is fqueezed out from 
the fkins of the grapes. They 
differ from each other in the pro- 
portion of thefe ingredients, and 
particularly in that cf the alkohol 
which they contain. 

The ufes of thefe HquoTS as men- 



ftrua and vehicles of the virtues 
of other medicines, will be given 
hereafter ; in this place we fhall 
conlider only their effects on the 
human body. Thefe are, to lli- 
mulate the flomach, cheer the 
fpirits, warm the habit, promote 
perforation, render the veffels full 
and turgid, raife the pulfe, and 
quicken the circulation. 

Sweec wines are ftronger than 
they appear from the tafte, be- 
caufe two impreffions ftrike more 
feebly when combined than when 
feparcrtc. Red port, and moil of 
the red wines, have an aftringent 
quality, by which they ftrengthen 
the tone of the flomach and in- 
terlines, and are thus ufeful for 
reftraining immoderate fecretions. 
Thofe which are of an acid nature, 
as Rheniih, pafs freely by the kid- 
neys, and gently loofen the belly. 
It is fuppofed that thefe Lift cx- 
afperate or occafion gouty and 
calculous diforders ; and that new 
wines cf every kind have this 
effecl. 

Wine is much ufed in fevers of 
the typhous kind, and often with 
great faccefs, particularly when 
the appetite feems to call for it, 
and when the ftomach rejects all 
food. Claret, Madeira, and Port 
are thofe commonly employed in 
Britain. 

VIOLA ILond. Ed.] Flos re- 
cent ■ 

Viola ndcrata Lin. 

The March violet ; the frefli 
flower. 

This is often found wild in 
hedges and fhady places, and 
flowers in March ; the fhops are 
generally fupplied from gardens. 
In our markets we meet with the 
flowers of different fpecies; thefe 
may be dillinguiihed from the 
foregoing by their being larger 

oi 
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of a pale, colour, and of nofmell. 
The officinal Rowers have a very 
pleaiant fmell, and a deep purplilh 
blue colour, dcnorninalcd from 
them violet. They impart their 
colour and flavour to aqueous li- 
quors : a fyrup made from this ir.fu- 
fion has long maintained a place in 
the ihops, and proves an agreeable 
and ufeiul laxative for children. 

VI PER A [£</.] 

Caluher Berus Lin. 

The viper. 

The viper is an amphibious 
reptile, without feet, about an inch 
thick, and twenty or thirty long. 
The poifon of this ierpent is con- 
fin ed to its mouth : at the bafis 
of the fangs, or long teeth with 
which it wounds, is lodged a little 
bag containing the poifonous li- 
quid •> a very minute portion of 
which mixed immediately with 
the blood, proves fatal. Our vi- 
per-catchers are faid to prevent 
the mifchiefs oeherwife following 
from the bite, by rubbing olive oil 
warm on the part. The flelh of 
the viper is perfectly innocent ; 
avid ltrongly recommended as a 
medicine of extraordinary fervice 
in fcrophulous leprous, rheuma- 
tic, and other obftinate chronical 
diforders. Its virtues, however, 
in thefe cafes, are probably too 
much exaggerated. The viper is 
doubtlefs an. highly nutritious 
food, and hence in lb me kinds 
of weakneifes, and emaciated 
habits, is not undefervedly con- 
fidered as a good reltorative. To 
anfwer any valuable purpofes, frefli 
vigorous vipers, not fuch as have 
been long kept alive after they 
are caught, fhould be liberally ufed 
as food. The wines and tinctures 
of them can fcarcely be fuppofed 
to receive any conllderable virtue 
from the animal ; the dry flehi 



brought to us from abroad is pro- 
bably entirely inligriikant. 

VIRGA AUREA [£™«.] 
Herba. 

SoliJago Vlrga aurca Lin. 

Golden root ; the herb. 

This is found wild on heaths 
and in woods, producing ipikes of 
yellow flowers in Auguft. The 
leaves have a moderately aftrin- 
gent bitter tafte ; and hence prove 
lerviceable in debility and laxity of 
the vifcera, and dilbrders proceed- 
ing from that caufe. 

VISCUS [Suec.~\ Lignum. 

Vifcus alius Lin. 

Milfcltoe; the wood. 

This is a bufliy plant, growing 
on the trunk and branches of dif- 
ferent trees : that met with on the 
oak is generally preferred, perhaps 
on account of its being the moft 
rare. It may, however, be pro- 
pagated by art by fixing its berries 
on branches of other trees. This 
ofHce has hitherto been performed 
by the thrufh (who feeds on the 
berries in the winter) in clearing 
his bill from the feeds that flick 
about it. This plant was held in 
veneration by the fuperflition of 
foimer ages: it was hung about 
the neck to prevent witchcraft, 
and taken internally to expel 
poifons. It has been celebrated 
as a fpecific in epilepfies, palfies, 
Sec. ; virtues, to which it were 
greatly to be wifhed that experi- 
ence gave any countenance ; but 
fo little reliance is now put upon 
it, that it is entirely rejected both 
by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges. 

VITIS \_Lond.~\ Fruclus, Uva 
peijfa, Vinuniy Tartarian Tartcui 
cryjlalli, Acctum. 

Vitis vinifera Lin. 

The 
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The vine tree. 

The leaves of this tree were 
formerly celebrated as aftringents, 
but have for a long time been en- 
tirely difregarded: their tafte is 
herbaceous, with only a flight 
roughnefs. The trunk of the 
tree, wounded in the fpring, yields 
a clear, limpid, watery juice : 
This tear of the vine has been ac- 
counted excellent for fore eyes; 
and by fome recommended like- 
wife in ardent and malignant 
fevers, and as a diuretic. The 
flowers have a pleafant fmell which 
water elevates from them in di {fil- 
iation ; along with the water, a 
fmall portion of an elegant eflential 
oil is faid to ariie, pofTefling in 
great perfection the fragrance 
of the flowers. — The unripe 
fruit is of a very harfh, rough, 
four tafte : its exprefled juice, 
called verjuice, was in great efteem 
among the ancients, and ftill con- 
tinues fo in fome places, as a cool- 
ing aftringent medicine : a rob 
and fyrup were formerly prepared 
1 from it. — The ripe fruit or grapes, 
of which there are feveral kinds, 
properly cured and dried, are the 
raifins of the fliops: the juice by 
fermentation affords wine,vinegar, 
and tartar ; of all which mention 
has already been made. See the 
articles, Vinum, Acetum, Tar- 
tarum, &c. 

VITRIOLUM ALBUM. See 
ZINCUM. 

VITRIOLUM CiERULE- 
UM. See Cuprum. 

VITRIOLUM VIRIDE. See 

Fhrrum. 

ULMARIA IBruti.] Radix. 
Spirea Ulmaria Lin. 
Meadow-fweet, or Queen of the 
Meadows j the root. 



This herb is frequent in moift 
meadows, and about the fides of 
rivers; it flowers in the beginning 
of June, and continues in flower 
a considerable time. The flowers 
have a very pleafant flavour, which 
water extracts from them by iu- 
fufion, and elevates in diftillation. 
The leaves are herbaceous. But 
neither of thefe at prefent enter 
any pharmacopoeias. The roots 
are ufed in fome platters, in 
which they have probably no in- 
fluence. 

ULMUS {Land. Ed.} Cortex 
interior. 

Ulmus ca?npcfiris Lin. 

The elm-tree ; the inner bark. 

This bark has a mild aftringent 
tafte. A decoction formed from 
it, by boiling an ounce with a 
pound of water, to the confump- 
tion of one half, has been highly 
recommended by fome, particular- 
ly by Dr Letfome in obftinate 
cutaneous eruptions. 

URTICA I Land. Ed.] Herha. 

U rite a dio'ica Lin. 

Common nettle ; the herb. 

The leaves of the irefh nettle 
ftimulate, inflame, and raiie 
blifters on thoie parts of the (kin 
which they touch. Hence when 
a powerful rubefacient is required, 
flinging with nettles has been re- 
commended. It has been alleged 
to have Sometimes Succeeded in rc- 
floring fenfe and motion to paraly- 
tic Limbs. Both the herb and feed 
were formerly believed to be 
lithontriptic and powerfully diu- 
retic; and many other virtues 
were attributed to them, to which 
the prefentpractice paysno regard. 
The young leaves are by fome ufed 
in the fpring as a wholciome pot- 
herb. 
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Raifins of the fun ; the dried 
grapes of the vilis Damafcena. 

UViE PASS-ffi Minora. 
Currants ; the dried grapes of 
the vilis Cor'mlhiaca. 

The principal ufe of thefe is as 
an agreeable fweet ; they impart 
a very pleafant flavour both to 
aqueous and fpirituous menftrua. 
The feeds or flcnes are fuppofed 
to give a difagreeable relifh, and 
hence are generally directed to be 
taken out. The raifins of the fun 
are an ingredient in the compound 
decoction of barley, the tincture of 
fer.na, and the compound tincture 
of cardamoms. 

UVAURSI ILond. Ed.] Fo- 
Hum. 

Jirhutus uva ttrfi IAn. 

Whortleberry ; the leaf. 

The uva urfi is a low fhrub, 
f^mewhat refembling the myrtle. 
It feems fir ft to have been employ- 
ed in medicine in Spain and the 
fouth of France; it is an indic^c- 
r.ous vegetable of thefe countries, 
but it grows alfo in northern cli- 
mates, particularly in Sweden, and 
0:1 the hills of Scotland. The 
leaves have a bitterifh aftringent 
tafte ; and their latter quality is 
fo confiderable, that in certain 
places particularly in feme of the 
provinces of Ruffia, they are ufed 
for tanning leather. A watery 
infufion of the leaves immediately 
flrikes a very black colour with 
chalybeates. 

The uva urn" feems fir Q to have 
been employed in medicine with a 
view tn its aftringent power. With 
this intention, it was ufed under 
the form of decoction, for reftrain- 
ing an immoderate flow of the 
menf-.s, againft other hscmor- 
rhagies, in cafes of diarrhea and 



d> -fernery, and for the cure of cuta- 
neous eruptions. But it had fallen 
much intodifufc till its employment 
was again revived by Dr de Haen 
of Vienna. He bellowed very high 
encomiums on it, againft ulcera- 
tions of the kidneys, bladder, and 
urinary paflages. He reprefents 
it as capable of curing almoft every 
cafe of that kind : and even afTerts, 
that in cafes of calculus much be- 
nefit is derived from its ufe ; pa- 
tien'^s after the employment of it 
paffing their water eafily and with- 
out pain. It has however, by no 
means ardwered the expectations, 
which, on thefe grounds, other 
practitioners firmed of it : But in 
many affections of the urinary or- 
gans, it has proved to be a remedy 
of fori? e ufe ; and it has been parti- 
cularly ferviceable in alleviating 
dyfpepJtc fymptoms in nephrit'c 
and calculous cafes. It has alfo 
been ferviceable in cyftirrheca or 
catarrh us veficar. ; and it has been 
thought to be fometimes produc- 
tive of advantage in diabetes. It is 
fi metimes ufed in the form of 
decoction, but moft frequently in 
that of powder, from a fcruple to 
a drachm ior a dofe, repeated 
twice or thrice a day. 

WT.NTERANUS COL 
T E X. IB run.-] 

IVtnt'rania aromatica Lin. 

Winter's bark. 

This is the produce of a tree 
growing about the fouthern pro- 
montory of America. Itwasfirft 
difcovered on thecoaft of Magellan 
by Captain Winter, in the year 
1567: the filers then employed 
the bark as a fpice, and afterwards 
found it ferviceable in the fcurvy ; 
for which p-irpofe it is at prefent 
fometimes ufe J in diet-drinks. 
The true winter's bark is not 
often met with in the fhops, 
canella 
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canella alba being generally fub- 
ftituted for it, and by many it is 
reckoned to be the fame : There 
is, however, a considerable differ- 
ence between them in appearance, 
and a greater in quality. The 
winter's bark is in larger pieces, of 
a more cinnamon colour than the 
canella ; and taftes much warmer 
and more pungent. 

ZEDOARIA ILonJ. Ed.-] 
Radix, 

Kempferia rotunda Lin. 

Zedoary ; the root. 

Zedoary is the root of a plant 
growing in the Eait. Indies. 
It is brought over in oblong 
pieces about the thicknefs of the 
finger, or in roundifh ones about 
an inch in diameter. Both forts 
have an agreeable fragrant fmell, 
and a warm, bitterifn, aromatic 
tafte. 

In diftillation with water, it 
yields an effential oil, poffeffing 
the fmell and flavour of the 
zedoary in an eminent degree ; 
the remaining decoftion is almoft 
a fimple bitter. Spirit likewife 
brings over fome fmall fhare of 
its flavour: ncverthelefs the 
ipirituous extract is considerably 
more grateful than the zedoary 
itfelf. 

ZIBETHUM [Brim.] 

Vivtrra Xlle.ha Lin. 

Civet. 

This is a foft unftuous fub- 
ftance, of a white, brown, or 
blackiih colour, brought from the 
Brazils, the coaft of Guinea, and 
the Eaft Indies. It is contained 
in certain bags, lituated in the 
lower part of the belly of an 
animal, of the cat kind. 

The chief ufe of this drug is in 
perfumes; it is r.ir.ly, if ever, 



employed for any medicinal pur* 
pofes. 

ZINCUM [ZW.] Lapis rata* - 
rninaris, Tutia, Vitriolum album, 
\_Ed.~\ "Zinc urn vitriolalum. 

Zinc. 

This is a femimetal, hflamma- 
bleperfc ; fablimableinto flowers ; 
foluble in every acid ; not mifcible 
in fufion with fulphur ; changing 
copper into a metal, called brafs. 
Several productions of this metal* 
though not generally known to bs 
fuch, are kept in the fhops ; as its 
rich ore calamine, the white vi- 
triol, the pure white flowers of 
zinc called Pompolyx, sndthe more 
impure tatty. 

The preparations of zinc are 
employed principally in external 
applications as ophvhalmics. The 
flowers levigated into an impalpa- 
ble powder, form with oily iub- 
ftances an ufetul ointment, and 
with rofe and other waters, ele- 
gant collyria, for defluxions ofthin 
lharp humours on the eyes. They 
are moderately aflringent ; and 
acl, if the levigation has been 
duly performed, without acri- 
mony or irritation. 

Internally, they have been re- 
commended in epilepfy and other 
fpafmodic affections, both alone 
and with the cuprum ammoniacum; 
and fome think they prove an 
ufeful addition to the Peruvian 
bark in intermittent'.. 

White vitriol isibmetimes given, 
in dofes of from five grains to half 
a drachm, as an emctie; it ope- 
rates quickly, and, if pure, 
without violence. Externally, i: 
is employed as an ophthalmic, and 
often made the bafis of collyria, 
both in extemporaneous prescrip- 
tion and in difpenfatories : fuch 
as the aqua s/7/.i vitrktdii cum 
1 1 cam" 
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campoora of the London p] 
rnacopecia. 

ZINGIBER [LonJ. Ed.-} Ra- 
cix. 

Sj?r9°mim zi nailer Lin. 

Ginrer ; the root. 

This root is brought frcm Chi- 
na, and th* Eaft and Weft In- 
dies. It has a fragrant fm-11, and 
a hot. bit'ng aromatic tafte. 
Rectified fpirit extracts its vir- 
tues by Infufion, in much 
greater perfection than aqueous 



liquors ; the latter elevate its 
whole flavour in diftillation, the 
former little or nothing. Gil 
is a very ufeful fpice in cold 
flatulent colics, and in laxity and 
debility of the interlines : it does 
not heat fo much as thofe of the 
pepper kind, but its effecls are 
more durable. It gives name to 
an officinal fyrup, to the Zh:gi~ 
her concilium, or candied ginger 
brought from abroad ; enters the 
Eleduarlum cardiacum, and fome 
other compohtions. 



eral Rules for the Colleclion and Prefervation of 
Simples. 



Roots. 

Annual roots are to be taken up 
before they fhoot out ftalks or 
flowers: Biennial ones chiefly 
in the au.umn of the fame year 
in which the feeds were fown i 
The perennial, when the leaves 
fall off, and therefore generally 
in the autumn. Being wafhed 
clean from dirt, and freed frtm 
the rotten and decayed fibres, 
they are to be hungupin a warm, 
airy place till fufhciently dried ; 
and when thoroughly dry they 
ought to be kept in tin canniflers 
with clofe covers, and in a dry 
room. The thicker roots require 
to be Hit longitudinally, or cut 
tranfverfely into thin flices and 
hung with pack-thread in fzC- 
teens, fo that the flices do net 



touch each other. Such roots a3 
lofe their virtues by exficcation, 
or are defired to be preferved 
in a frefh ftate, for the greater 
conveniency of their ufe in cer- 
tain forms, are to be kept 
buried in dry fand, in a ccol 
cellar. 

There are two feafons in which 
the biennial and perennial roots 
arc reckoned the mod vigorous, 
the autumn and fpi ing ; or rather 
the time when the ftalks or leaves 
have fallen off, and that in which 
the vegetation is juft to begin 
again, or foon after it has be- 
gun ; which times are found to 
differ confiderably in different 
plants. 

The college of Edinburgh, in 
the two firft editions of their phar- 
macopoeias, directed them to be 

dug 
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dug in the fpring, after the leaves 
are formed ; in the third edition, 
the autumn was preferred. The 
generality of roots appear, indeed, 
to be moft efficacious in the fpring : 
but as at this time they are alio 
the mod juicy, and confequently 
ihrivel much in drying, and are 
rather more difficultly preferved, it 
is commonly thought moft advifa- 
ble to take them up in autumn. 
No rule, however, can be given, 
that (hall obtain univerfally: arum 
root is taken even in the middle of 
fummer, without fufpicion of its 
being lefs active than at other 
feafbns ; while angelica root is 
inert during the fummer, in com- 
parifon of what it is in the au- 
tumn, fpring, or winter. 

Herbs and Leaves. 

Herbs are to be gathered when 
the leaves have corns to their 
full growth, before the flowers 
unfold ; but of fome plants the 
flowery tops are preferred. They 
are to be dried in the fame man- 
ner as roots. 

For the gathering cf leave?, 
there cannot perhaps be any uni- 
verfal rule, any more than for 
roots ; for though moil herbs ap- 
pear to be in their greateft 
vigour about the time of their 
flowering, or a little before, there 
are fome in which the medicinal 
parts are more abundant at an 
earlier period. 

Thus mallow and marfhmallow 
leaves are moft mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower- 
ing approach more to a wc-ody na- 
ture. A difference of the fame 
kind is more remarkable in the 
leaves of certain trees and flirubs : 
the young buds, or rudiments of 
the leaves, of the black poplar 

Liz 



tree have a ftrong fragrant fmell, 
approaching to that or ftorax ; 
but by the time that the leaves 
have come to their full growth 
their fragrance is ex haul ted, 

Herbs are directed by moft of 
the pharmaceutic wiiicrs to be 
dried in the fhade ; a rule which 
appears to be veryjuft, though 
it has fometimes been mifunder- 
ftood. They are not to be ex- 
cluded from the fail's beat, but 
from its light; by which the ; r 
colours are liable to be altered or 
deftroyed. Slow drying of them 
in a cool place is far from being 
of any advantage: both their 
colours and virtues are preferved 
in greateft perfection, when they 
are dried haftily by die heat of 
the fun, or of a common fire as 
great as that which they can I 
without being fcorched, efpecfally 
the more facculeht, which ar; 
otherwife liable to turn black. 
Odoriferous herbs, dried by fire 
till they become friable, dilcover 
indeed, in this arid ftate, very 
little fmell ; not that the odorous 
matter is diffipated ; but on ac- 
count of its not being communi- 
cated from the perfectly dry fub- 
ject to dry air ; for as foon as 
a watery vehicle is fuppiied, whe- 
ther by inrufmg the plant in wa- 
ter, or by expo'ing it for a little 
time to a moil! air, the odorous 
pars begin to be extracted by 
virtue of the aqueous moifture, 
and dilcover themfelves in their 
full force. 

Of the ufe of heat in drying 
herbs, we have an inft-ince i:i the 
treatment of tea among the Chi- 
nefe. According to the accounts 
of travellers, the leaves, as foon 
as gathered, are brought into an 
ap irtmentfurnifhedwitha number 
of little furnaces, or ftove", each 
of which is covered with a clean 
fmooth 
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mooth iron plate ; the leaves are 
fpread on the plate?, and kept 
rolling with the hands till they 
begin to curl up about the edges ; 
they are then immediately fwept 
off on tables, on which one perfon 
continues to roll them, while ano- 
ther fans them that they may cool 
haftily : this procefs is repeated 
two or three times, or oftener, 
according as the leaves are difpofed 
to unbend on (landing. 

Exsiccation of Herbs and 
Flowers. 

Herbs and flowers are to be 
cried by the gentle heat of a llove 
or common fire, and only in that 
quantity at a time by which the 
exficcation may be very foon 
finifhed. By this means their 
firength and native colour are belt 
preferved. 

The leaves of hemlock, and 
fome other herbs replete with a 
fubtile volatile matter, are to be 
powdered immediately after the 
exficcation, and preferved in glafs- 
veffels, well fhut. 

Flowers. 

Flowers are to be gathered when 
moderatelyexpanded, on a clear 
dry day, before noon. Red 
roles are taken before they 
open, and the white heels 
clipped off and thrown a- 
way. 

The quick drying, above re- 
commended for the leaves of 
plants, is more particularly, pro- 
per for flowers ; in moll: of which 
both the colour and fmell are more 
perifhable than in leaves, and more 
iubjecr. to be impaired by flow ex- 
ficcation. Of the flowers which 
come frefh into the apothecaries 



hands, the only ones employed 
dry in the London Pharmacopoeia 
are red roles; and tbeie, in all 
the Gompolitions in which they 
are ufed in a dry ftate, are 
exprefsly ordered to be dried 
haftily. 

It may here be obferved, that 
the virtues of flowers are confined 
to different parts of the flower in 
different plants. Saffron is a fin- 
gular production being the end of 
the ftyle or piitil. The active 
part of chamomile flowers is the 
yellow difk, or button in the mid- 
dle ; that of lilies, rofes, clove- 
july-flowcrs, violet*, and many 
others, the petala or flower-leaves ; 
while rofemary has little in any 
of thefe parts, its fragrance refiding 
chiefly in the flower cup. 

Fruits and Seeds. 

Fruits are to be gathered when 
ripe, unlefs otherwife ordered. 
Seeds fhould be collected when 
ripe and beginning to grow dry, 
before they fall off fpontane- 
oufly. 

Of the fruits whofe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there are few which are 
ufed in an unripe Mate : the prin- 
cipal is the floe, whofe virtue as a 
mild aftringent is much diminilh- 
ed by maturation. 

The rule for collecting feeds is 
more general than any of the o- 
thers, all the officinal i'eeds being 
in their greateft perfection at the 
time of their maturity. As feeds 
contain little watery moifture, 
they require no other warmth for 
drying them than that of the tem- 
perate air cf autumn ; fuch as 
abound with a grofs cxpreffible 
oil, fliould never be expofed to any 
ccnfiderable heat j for this would 
haften 
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haften their rancidity. Seeds are 
bed preferved in their natural 
hufks or coverings, which fhould 
be feparated only at the time of 
ufing ; the huflc, or cortical part, 
ferving to defend the feed trom 
being injured by the air. 

Woods and Barks. 

The molt proper feafon for the 
felling of woods, or {having off 
their barks, is generally the 
winter. 

No woods of our own growth 
are now retained by the London 
or Edinburgh colleges. 

It may be doubted, whether 
barks are not generally more re- 
plete with medicinal matter in 
fummer and fpring than in winter. 
The barks of many trees are in 
fummer fo much loaded with re- 
fin and gum, as to burft fpontane- 



oufiy, and difcharge this redun- 
dant quantity. It is faid th.it the 
bark of the oak anfwers bed for 
the tanners at the time of the rifing 
of the fap in fpring : and as its 
ufe in tanning depends on the fame 
adringent quality for which it is 
ufed in medicine, it fhould fcem 
to be alfo fitted for medicinal pur- 
pofes in the fpring. It may be ob- 
ferved likewife, that, in this laft 
feafon, barks in general are mod 
conveniently peeled of. 

Animal Substances. 

Animal fubftances are to be cho- 
fen in their mod perfect date, 
unlefs they be ordered other- 
wile. 

Whatever virtues thefe bodies 
may have, they are fuppofed to 
be bed when they have attained 
to their common full growth. 
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PREPARATIONES SIMPLICIORES. 
THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 



QUORANDUM AQUA NON 
SOLUBIL1UM PR/EPA- 
RATIO. 

Land. 

The preparations of fome Subjlances 

not folubk in water. 

REDUCE thefefubftances firft 
in a mortar to a fine powder ; 
and pouring on a little water, 
levigate it on a hard and polilh- 
ed, but not calcareous, ftone, 
that it may be made as fine as 
poflible. Dry this fine powder 
on blotting paper laid on 
chalk, and fet it in a warm, or 
at lead a dry, place, for fome 
days. 
In this manner are to be prepar- 
ed, 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral. 
Crabs claws, firft broken into fmall 
pieces, mull be wafhed with 
boiling water before they be 
levigated. 



Oyfter-fhells, firft cleaned from ad- 
hering impurities. 
Tutty. 
Verdigris. 

Where large quantities of the 
foregoing powders are to be pre- 
pared, it is cuftomary, inftead of 
the ftone and mullet, to employ 
hand-mills made for this purpofe, 
confiding of two ftones ; the up- 
permoft of which turns horizon- 
tally on the lower, and has an aper- 
ture in the middle for fupplying 
frefh matter, or of retaining that 
which has already parted, till it be 
reduced to a proper degree of fine- 
nefs. 

For the levigation of hard bo- 
dies, particular care fhould be ta- 
ken, whatever kind of inftruments 
be ufed, that they be of fufflcient 
hardnefs, otherwife they will be 
abraded by the powders. The 
haematites, a hard iron ore, is moil 
conveniently levigated between 
two iron planes ; for if the com- 
mon levigating ftones be ufed, the 
preparation, when finifhed, will 
coRtain 
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contain almofl as much foreign 
muter from the inftrument as the 
haematites. 

It has been cuftomavy tomoiften 
feveral powders in levigation, with 
rofe, balm, and other diftilled wa- 
ters : thefe, neverthelefs, have no 
advantage above common water, 
iince in the fubfequent exficcation 
they mud neceifarily exhale, leav- 
ing the medicine pollened of no 
other virtue than what might be 
equally expected from it when pre- 
pared with pure water. 

Some few fubftances, indeed, 
are more advantageoufly levigated 
•with fpirit of wine than with water. 
A little fpirit may be added to 
animal fubftances, if the weather 
be very hot, and large quantities 
of them are prepared at once, to 
prevent their running into putre- 
faction ; an accident which, in 
thofe circumftaHces, fometimes 
happens when they are levigated, 
with water only. Crabs-eyes, 
vrhich abound with animal gelati- 
nous matter, are particularly liable 
to this inconvenience. 

The caution given above for re- 
ducing antimony, calamine, and 
tatty, to the greateft fubtility 
polhble, demands particular at- 
tention. The tendernefs of the 
parts to which the two laft are 
ufually applied, requires them to 
be perfectly free from any admix- 
ture of grofs irritating particles, 
The firft, when not thoroughly 
comminuted, might not only, by 
its fharp needle-like fpicula, wound 
the ftomacb, but likewife anfwers 
little valuable purpofe as a medi- 
cine, proving either an ufelefs load 
upon the vifeera, or at bed; paffing 
oif without any ether fenfible effect 
than an increafe of the groifer 
evacuations ; while, if reduced to 
a ^reat degree of fir.enefs, it turns 
2 



out a medicine of confidcrable 
efficacy. 

The mod fuccef^ful method of 
obtaining thefe powders of the re- 
quifite tenuity, is, to waih off 
the finer parts by means of water, 
and continue levigating the re- 
maining till the whole become fine 
enough to remain for fome time 
fufpended in the fluid ; this procefs 
is received in the Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeia, and there directed in 
die preparation of the following 
article. 

ANTIMONIUM PRjEPARA- 
TUM. 

Edinburgh. 
Prepared Antimony . 

Lei the antimony be firft pounded 
in an iron mortar, and then levi- 
gated on a porphyry with a little 
water. After this, put it into 
a large veffel, and pour a quan- 
tity of water on it. Lef the 
veifel be repeatedly fhaken, that 
the finer part of the powder may 
be difFufed through the water ; 
the muddy liquor is" then to be 
poured off and fct by till the 
fine powder fettles. 

The grofs part, which the water 
would not fufpend, is to be fur- 
ther levigated, and treated in 
the fame manner. 

By this method, powders may 
be obtained of any required degree 
of tenuity ; and without the leaft 
mixture of the grofs parts, which 
are always found to remain in 
them after long continued leviga- 
tion ; all the coarfer matter fettles 
at firft, and the finer powder con- 
tinues fufpended in the water, long- 
er and longer, in proportion to the 
degree of its finenefs. The fame 
procefs may likewife be advanta- 
gcouily 
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geoufly applied to other hard 
pulverifable bodies of the mineral 
kingdom, or artificial preparation* 
of them ; provided they be not folu- 
ble in, or fpecifically lighter than 
water. The animal and abforbent 
powders, crabs-claws, carbs-eyes, 
oyfter-fhells, egg-fhells, chalk, co- 
ral, &c. are not well adapted to this 
treatment ; nor indeed do they 
require it. Thefe fubftances are 
readily foluble in acid juices with- 
out much comminution : if no 
acid be contained in the fir ft paf- 
fages, they are apt to concrete, 
Vvith the mucous matter ufually 
lodged there, into hard indif- 
foluble maftes ; the greater degree 
of finenefs they are reduced to, the 
more they are difpofed to form 
fuch concretions, and become lia- 
ble to obftruct the orifices of 
the fmall veflels. 

CALAMINARIS LAPIS 
PRjEPARATUS. 

Edin. 
Prepared Calair.ine. 

Calamine, previoufly calcined by 
brafs founders, is to be treated 
in the fame manner as anti- 
mony. 

As calamine is intended for 
external application, and often to 
parts very eafily irritated, too 
much pains cannot be beftowed in 
reducing it to a fine powder. 

CRETA PR.EPARATA. 

Ed'm. 
Prepared Chalk. 

Chalk firft triturated and then 
frequently wafhed with water, 
till it imparts to the water nei- 
ther tafte nor colour, is to be 
treated in the fame manner as 
antimony. Jvf m 
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CANCRORUM LAPILLl 

PRiEPARATI, VULGO 

OCULI CANCRORUM. 

Edin. 
Prepared Crabs-Stones. 

TUTIA PRJKPARATA. 

Edin. 
Prepared Tutty. 

Thefe are to be prepared like 
antimony. 

TESTAE OSTREARUM 
PRjEPARATjE. 
Edin. 
Prepared Oyjier -falls . 

• 

After being well cleaned from 
adhering impurities, they are 
to be prepared like anti- 
mony. 

ADIPIS SUILL7S, SEVIOUE 

OVILI PRjEPARATIO. 

Land. 

The preparation of hog's lard and 

muttenfuet. 

AUXUNGTA PORCINA 
PR^EPARATA. 

Edin. 
Prepared hog's larch # 

Cut them into pieces, and melt 
them over a flow fire : then fe* 
parate them from the membranes 
by draining. 

The apothecary will in general 
find it more for his intereft to 
purchafe hog's lard and mutton 
fuet ready prepared than to pre- 
pare them for himfelf: for the 
procefs requires to be very cau- 
tioufly conducted, to prevent the 
fat from burning or turning 
black. 



AMMO- 
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AMMONIACI GUMMI PU- 
RIFICATIO. 

The purification of gum ammon'iacum. 
Lond. 

If gum ammoniac do notfeem to 
be pure, boil it in water till it 
become foft ; then fqueeze 
h through a canvas bag, by- 
means of a prefs. Let it re- 
main at red till the refmous 
part fubfide ; than evaporate the 
water ; and toward the end of 
the evaporation Tedore the re- 
fmous part, mixing it with the 
gummy. 
In the fame manner are purified 
affafcetida and fuch like gum- 
refihs. 
You may alfo purify any gum 
which melts eafily, fuch as Gal- 
bahum, by putting it in an ox- 
bladder, and holding it in boil- 
ing water till it be fo foft that 
it can be feparated from its im- 
purities by pre fling through a 
coarfe linen cloth. 

In draining all the gums care 
flv.mld be taken that the heat be 
neither great, nor long continu- 
ed ; otherwife a considerable por- 
tion of their more active volatile 
mutei will be ; od ; an inconve- 
nience, which cannot, by any 
care, be wholly avoi Jed. Hence 
the purer tears, unftrained, are 
in general to be preferred, for 
internal ufe, to the drained 
gums. 

An additional reafon for this 
preference is that fome of the 
eum-refms, purified in the com- 
mon way, by folution in water, 
expreffion, and evaporation, are 
not fo eafily foluble in aqueous 
menftrua after, as before, fuch 
depuration. On thefe ace mots 



this procefs is entirely omitted by 
the Edinburgh college ; and in 
every cafe where a gummy-re- 
iinous l'ubftance, before it be ta- 
ken, is to be diflblved in water, 
it may be as effectually freed from 
impurities at the time of folu- 
tion as by this procefs. A*d 
when it is to be employed in a 
folid date, care fhould be ta- 
ken that the purer parts alone be 
felected. 

CORNU CERVI USTIO. 

The burning of hartjhorn. 
Loud. 

Burn pieces of hartfhorn till 
they become perfectly white ; 
then reduce them to a very 
fine powder. 

The pieces of horn generally 
employed in this operation are 
thofe left after dUlillation. 

In the burning of hartfhorn, a 
drong fire and the free admiffion 
of air are necelfary. The potter's 
furnace was formerly directed for 
the fake of convenience ; but any 
common furnace or dove will do. 
If the pieces of horn be laid on 
fome lighted charcoal fpread on 
the bottom of the grate, they 
will be burnt to whitenefs, dill 
retaining their original form. 

Burnt hartfhorn is not now 
confidered as a pure earth, hav- 
ing been found to be a compound 
cf calcareous earth and phofphoric 
acid. It is the weaked of the 
animal abf^rbents, and is difficult- 
ly foluble in acids ; but whether 
it be of equal or fuperior ufe in 
diarrhoeas to more powerful ab- 
forbents, mud be left to obferva. 
tion. 

KER- 
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HERBARUM et FLORUM 
EXSICCATIO. 

The drying of herbs and flowers. 
Lond. 

Let thefe, fpread out lightly, be 
dried by a gentle heat. 

Edin. 
Herbs and flowers muft be dried 
by the gentle heat of a ftove or 
common fire, infuch quantities 
at a time, that the procefs may 
be fpeedily finifhed ; for by this 
means their medical powers are 
beft preferved. The teft of 
which is the perfect preferva- 
tion of their natural colour. 
The leaves of cicuta, and of 
.other plants containing a vo- 
latile matter, muft be im- 
mediately pounded, after being 
dried, and afterwards kept 
in a phial with aground Hop- 
per. 

The directions given by the 
London college are here lefs ex- 
plicit, and lefs proper than thofe 
of the Edinburgh college : for 
there can be no doubt of the 
propriety of drying thefe fub- 
ftan'ces haftily, by the aid of arti- 
ficial heat,, rather than by the 
heat of the fun. In the applica- 
tion of artificial heat, the only 
caution requifite is to avoid burn- 
ing ; and of this a fufficient teft 
is afforded by the prefervation of 
colour. And the direction given 
with regard to cicuta may be fol- 
lowed in moft cafes where flowers 
and herbs are kept and exhibited 
in powder. 

MELLIS DESPUMATIO. 

Lond. 
The purifying ofkoney. 
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MEL DESPUMATUM. 

Edin. 
Purified honey. 

Melt the honey by the heat of a 
water bath, and remove the 
fcum. 

The intention of this procefs 
is to purify the honey from wax, 
or other droffy matters that ad .ere 
to it, or are fometimes fraudulent- 
ly mixed with it. When the honey 
is rendered liquid and thin by the 
heat, thefe lighter matters rife 
freely to the furface. 

MILLEPEDjE PR^EPARA, 
TIO. 

Lond. 
The preparation of millipeds 

MILLEPEDE PR^PARA- 

T^E. 

Edin. 

Prepared millepeds. 

The millepedes are to be inclofed 
in a thin canvas cloth, and fuf- 
pended over hot proof fpirit 
in a clofe veflel, till they be 
killed by the fteam, and render- 
ed friable. 

This is a convenient way of 
rendering millepedes pulverifable, 
without enda-ngering any lofs of 
i'uch virtues as they may poffefs. 

The directions given by both 
colleges are precifely the fame, 
and delivered in almoft the fame 
words. 

PULP A RUM EXTR ACTIO. 

Edin . 
The extraction 0/ pulps. 

Boil unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe 
ones if they be dry, in a fmall 
m 2 quan- 
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quantity of water until they be- 
come fuft : then prefs out the 
pulp through a hair fieve, and 
afterwards boil it down to the 
coniiftence of honey in an 
earthen veifel, over a gentle 
fire ; taking care to keen ftir- 
ring the matter continually. 

The pulp of caffia fntularis is in 
like manner to be boiled out 
from the bruiled pod, and redu- 
ced afterwards to a proper con- 
fidence, by evaporating the 

• water. 

The pulps of fruits that are 
.both ripe and frefh, are to be 
preifed out through the fieve, 
without any previous boiling. 

In the extraction of pulps, the 
direction of both colleges fo nearly 
agree, that it is unneceflary to 
give a feparate translation of each, 
We may only obferve, that the 
JLondon college, inftead of foften- 
ing the fruits by boiling them in 
a fmall qnantity of water, direct 
them to be put in a moill place. 
This direction, though proper in 
ibme cafes, is not generally the 
snoftfuitable. 

SCILLiE EXSICCATIO. 

Land. 
The drying off quills. 

SCILLA EXSICCATA. 

Edin. 

Dried fquill. 

jLet the fquill, cleared from its 
outer fkin, be cut tranfverfely 
into thin ilices, and dried with 
a penile heat. When proper- 
ly managed, the fquill is friable, 
'md retains its bitternefs and 
acrimony. 



By this method the fquill dries 
much fooner than when its feveral 
coats are only feparated, as has 
been ufually directed ; the inter- 
nal part is here laid bare, but, in 
each of the entire coats, it is 
covered with a thin fkin, which 
impedes the exhalation of the 
moifture. The root lofes in this 
procefs four fifths of its original 
weight ; the pai is which exhale 
appear to be merely watery : fix 
grains of the dry root being equi- 
valent to half a drachm of the 
frefh : a circumftance to be par- 
ticularly regarded in the exhibi- 
tion of this medicine. In the 
preceding editions of our phar- 
macopoeias, a particular caution 
was given, not to ufe an iron knife 
for cutting fquills, but one of 
wood, ivory, or bone : the reafon 
of this caution is faid to be, not 
fo much that the fquill would re- 
ceive any ill qualities from the 
iron; as that its acrid juice, ad- 
hering to the knife, might render 
a wound received by it extremely 
painful, or even dangerous : but as 
no danger is to be apprehended 
from fuch an accident, die direc- 
tion appears unneceflary. Dried 
fquills furnifli us with a medicine, 
fometimes ad vantagcoufly employ- 
ed as an emetic, often as an ex- 
pectorant, but ftillmore frequent- 
ly as a powerful diuretic. 

SPONGIJE USTIO. 

Loud- 
The burning of ' fongc. 

Cut the fponge in pieces, and bruife 
it, and when feparated from 
its gritty matter, burn it in a 
clofe iron vcfiel, until it becomes 
black and friable ; afterwards 
rub it to a very fine powder. 
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SPONGIA USTA. 

Ed in. 

burnt fpnge. 

Put the fponge, cut into fmall 
pieces, and well freed from ad- 
hering earthy matters, into a 
*clofe earthen veffel. Place it on 
the fire, and let it be ftirred 
frequently till it become black 
and friable ; then reduce it to 
a powder in a glafs or marble 
mortar. 

This medicine has been in ufe 
for a confiderable time, and em- 
ployed againft fcrophulous difor- 
ders and cutaneous foulnefTes, in 
dofes of a fcruple and upwards. Its 
virtues feem to depend on a vola- 
tile faltjuft formed, and combined 
with its own oil. If the fponge 
be diftilled with a ftrong heat, it 
yields a large proportion of that 
fait in its proper form. The fait 
is in this preparation fo far extri- 
cated that if the burnt fpunge be 
ground in a brafs mortar, it cor- 
rodes the metal, fo as to contract 
a difagreeable taint, and fometimes 
an emetic quality. 

Bees, earthworms, and other 
animal fubftances, have by fome 
been prepared in the fame manner, 
and recommended in different dif- 
eafes : but as thefe fubftances fall 
much fhort of fponge in the quan- 
tity of volatile fait producible 
from them by fire, they are pro- 
bably inferior alfo in medicinal 
efficacy. Of all the animal matters 
that have been tried, raw Jilk is 
the only one which exceeds, or 
equals fponge, in the produce of 
fait. 

A good deal of addrefs is requi- 
fite for managing this procefs in 
perfection. The fponge mould be 
cutfmall, and beaten for fome time 
iu a mortar, that all the ftony 



matters may be got out, which 
compared with the weight of the 
fponge when prepared, will fome- 
times amount to a confiderable 
quantity. The burning fhould be 
difcontinued as foon as the mat- 
ter is become thoroughly black. 
If the quantity put into the veffel 
at once be large, the outfide will 
be fufEciently burnt before the in- 
fide be affected ; and the volatile 
fait of the former will in part 
efcape, before that of the latter is 
begun to be formed. The beft 
method of avoiding this inconve- 
nience feems to be, to keep the 
fponge coutinually ftirring, in fuch 
a machine as is ufed for the roaft- 
ing of coffee. 

From this circumftance the 
iron veffel directed by the London 
college is preferable to the earthen 
one directed by that of Edinburgh. 
But the pounding in a glafs or 
marble mortar, is a neceffary cau- 
tion which the London college 
have omitted. 

STYRACIS PURIFICATIO. 

Load. 

The purification of Jl or ax. 

DifTolve the ftorax in rectified fpi- 
rit of wine, and ftrain the fo- 
lution : afterwards reduce it to 
a proper thickncfs with a gentle 
heat. 

Storax was formerly directed 
to be purified by means of water; 
hence it was frylcdjlyracis collatlo : 
but the method now adopted is 
much preferable, for the active 
parts of the ftorax totally difolve 
in fpirit of wine, the impurities 
alone being left. And as thefe 
active parts do not rife in diflilla- 
tion, the fpirit may be again re- 
covered by diftillation. 
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MUCILAGINUM EXTRAC- Although this procefsbe not gir- 

TIO. en in either of our pharmacopoeias, 

Gen. yet it might have been adopted 

The extraction of mucilages. with advantage: It is certainly 

a very good method for obtaining 
Boil the gums or mucilaginous a pure mucilage from fuch vege- 
feeds in a fufficient quantity of tables as contain any. 
water, till it becomes viicid, * 

nearly reiembling the white of 
an e gg J an d then ftrain it by 
preffure through a linen cloth." 
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CHAP. II. 

CONSERVE. 

CONSERVES, 



COssERYEsarecompofitionsof 
fugar and recent vegetable 
matters beaten together into an 
uniform mafs. 

This management is introduced 
for preferving certain fimples un- 
dried in an agreeable form, with 
as little alteration as poffible of 
their native virtues : and to fome 
fubjefts it is very advantageoufly 
applied. Vegetables, whofe vir- 
tues are loft or deftroyed by dry- 
ing, may in this form be long kept 
uninjured : for by carefully fecur- 
ing the mouth of the containing 
veifel, the alteration, as well as 
diffipation, of their aclive princi- 
ples, is generally prevented ; and 
the fugar preferves them from the 
corruption which juicy vegetables 
would otherwife undergo. 

There are, however, feveral ve- 
getables whofe virtues are impaired 
by this treatment. Mucilaginous 
fubftances, by long lying with 
fugar, b.come lefs glutinous ; and 
aftringents become fenfibly fofter 
on the palate. Many of the fra- 
grant flowers are of fo tender and 
delicate a texture, as almoft entire- 
ly to lofe their peculiar qualities 
on being beaten or bruifed. 

In general, it is obvious, that in 
this form, on account of the large 
admixture of fugar, only fubftances 
m confiderable activity can be take* 



to advantage as medicines ; and, 
indeed conferves are at prefent 
confidered chiefly as auxiliaries 
to medicines of greater efficacy, 
or as intermedia for joining them 
together. They are very con- 
venient for reducing into bolufes. 
or pills the more ponderous pow- 
ders, as calomel, the calces of iron, 
and other mineral preparations; 
which, will notcohere with liquid, 
or lefs confiftent matters, a& 
fyrups. 

The (hops were formerly en- 
cumbered with many conferves al- 
together infignifkant; the few 
now retained have in general either 
an agreeable flavour to recommend 
them, or are capable of anfwering 
fome ufeful purpofes as medicines. 
Their common dofe is the bulk of 
a nutmeg, or as much as can be 
taken up at once or twice upon 
the point of a knife. There is 
in general no great danger of ex- 
ceeding in this particular. 

CONSERVE. 

ABSINTHII MARITIMI, 

Of/da wormwood ; 
CORT1CIS EXTERIO- 

RIS AURANTII HIS- 

PALENSIS: 

Of the outer rind of the Seville 
cringe. 
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LUJULJE. 
Of wood forrel. 
ROS^E RUBR^E, 
O/'/A? red rofe ; 
Lond. 

Pluck the leaves from the ftalks, 
and the unblown petals from 
the cups, taking orr the heels. 
Rafp off the outer rind of 
the oranges by a grater ; then 
beat each of them with a wood- 
en peftle in a marble mortar, 
firft by themielves, and after- 
wards with three times their 
weight of double refined fugar, 
until they be mixed. 

CONSERVE. 

MENTHJE SATIVJE FO- 
LIORUM RECENTIUM, 
Of the freflo leaves of mini f 
ROSJE RUBR^E PETA- 
LORUM NONDUM EX- 
PLICATORUM ; 
Of red rofe buds. 
AURANTIORUM HIS- 
PALENSIUM COR- 
TICIS EXTERIORIS 
RECENTIS RADULA 
ABRASI. 
Of the outer rind of Seville o- 
ranges rafped off by a grater. 
CYNOSBATI FRUCTUS 
MATURI VULFJEafe- 
minibuseor unique pube filiate 
purgata. 
Of ike pulp of ripe kips freed 
from ibe feeds and dewn ad' 
herlng to them. 
Edm. 

Beat each of thefe to a pulp, gra- 
dually adding during the beat- 
ing three times their weight of 
double refined fugar. 

The fugar fhouldbe pounded by 
Stfelf, and pa/Ted through a fieve, 



before it be mixed with the ve- 
getable mafs, for without this it 
cannot be properly incorporated. 
Rofe buds, and fome other vege- 
tables, are prepared for mixing 
with fugar by a fmall wooden 
mill contrived for that purpofe. 

In the fame manner conferves 
may be prepared from many other 
vegetables. But befides the con* 
ferves for which general directions 
are given, there are others, for 
which our pharmacopoeias have 
thought it neceffary to give 
particular directions. But before 
taking notice of thofe, it is 
neceiTary to mention the medical 
properties of the conferves above 
enumerated. 

CONSERVA LUJULiE. 

Lend. 
Confervc of ivocd-forrel. 

Th i s is a very elegant and grate- 
ful conferve ; in tafte it is lightly 
acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, 
like that of green-tea. It is taken 
occafionally for quenching thirft, 
and cooling the mouth and fauces, 
in di (tempers where the heat of 
the body is much increafed. 

CONSERVA ABSINTHII 
MARITIMI. 

Lend. 
Conferve of fa wormwood. 

The confervc of wormwood has 
been celebrated in drcpfies : Mat- 
thiolus relates, that feveral perfons 
were cured by it of that diftemper 
without the afliftance of any other 
medicine. Where the diforder in- 
deed proceeds from a Ample laxity 
or flaccidity of the folids, the con- 
tinued ufe of this medicine may be 
of fome fervice ; as it appears to 
be an elegant mild corroborant. 

It 
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It is directed to be given in the 
dofe of half an ounce about three 
hours before meals. 

CONSERVA ROS^E RUBRiE. 

Land. Edinb. 
Cor.frvc of red rofes. 

This is a very agreeable and 
ufeful conferve. A drachm or two 
diffolved in warm milk, is fre- 
quently given as a flight reflrin- 
gent, in weaknefs of the ftomach, 
and likewife in coughs and phthi- 
fical complaints. In the German 
ephemerides, examples are related 
of very dangerous phthifis cured 
by the continued ufe of this me- 
dicine : in one of thefe cafes, 
twenty pounds of the conferve 
were taken in the fpaceof a month ; 
and in another, upwards of 
thirty. Riverius mentions feveral 
other inftances of this kind. There 
is, however,much room for fallacy 
in fuch obfervations ; as phthifis 
has not at all times been accurately 
diftinguiflied from obftinate ca- 
tarrhs, and fomc ether affections : 
the antifeptic property of the fugar 
may perhaps have fame mure in 
the effect. 

CONSERVA AURANTIOR- 

UM. 

Land. Edinb. 

Conferve of Seville orange. 

This conferve is a very elegant 
one, containing all the virtues of 
the peel in a form fufficiently a- 
greeablc, both with regard to the 
dofe and the conveniency of ta- 
king. It is a pleafant warm 
ftomachic ; and with this inten- 
tion is frequently ufed. 



CONSERVA MENTH-E. 
Edinb. 
Conferve of mint. 

The conferve of mint retains 
the tafte and virtues of the herb. 
It is given in weaknefs of the 
(tomach and retchings to vomit J 
and frequently doesferviceinfome 
cafes of this kind, where the 
warmer and more aflive pre- 
parations of mint would be lefs 
proper. 

CONSERVA ARI. 

Land. 

Conferve of arum. 

Take 

The frefh root of arum bruifed, 
half a pound ; 
Double re Sned fugar, a pound 
and a half} 
Beat them together in a mortar. 

The root of arum, in its recent 
fUte, is a fubftance of great ac- 
tivity ; but this activity is almoft 
entirely loft on drying. Hence 
the compound powder which had 
formerly a place in our pharma- 
copoeias is now rejected. And as 
neither water nor fpirit extract its 
activity, this conferve is the beft 
form in which it can be preferv- 
ed in our fhops. It may be 
given to adults in dofes of a 
drachm. 

CONSERVA CYNOBASTL 

Lond. 
Conferve of hip:. 

Take of 

Pulp of ripe hips one pound ; 

Doublerefinedfugar.powdered, 
twenty ounces. 
Mix them into a conferve. 
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The conferve of hips is of fame, 
efjteera 
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efteem as a foft cooling reftrin- 
gent ; three or four drachms or 
more are given at a time, in bili- 
ous fluxes, fharpnefs of urine, and 
hot indifpofitions of the ftomach : 
A good deal of care is requifite on 
the part of the apothecary in 
making this conferve : the pulp 
is apt to carry with it fome of the 
prickly fibres, with which the in- 
fide of the fruit is lined : if thefe 
be retained in the conferve, they 
will irritate the ftomach fo as to 
occafion vomiting. 

CONSERVA PRUN1 SYL- 
VESTRIS. 
Lond. Edinb. 
Conferve of floes. 

Tut the fioes in water upon the fire 
that they may foften, taking 
care that they be not broken ; 
then, the floes being taken out 
of the water, prefs out the 
pulp, and mix it with three 
times its weight of double-re- 
fined fugar into a conferve. 

This preparation is a gentle a- 
llringent, and may be given as 
fuch in the dofe of two or three 
drachms. The degree of its aftrin- 
gency will vary according to the 
maturity of the floes, and length of 
time for which the conferve has 
been kept. 

CONSERVA SCILLjE. 
Lond. 

Conferve offquills. 

Take of 

Frefh fquills, one ounce ; 
Double-rcfijiedlugar, fiveounccs. 
Beat them together in a mortar 

into a conferve. 

This conferve is directed to be 
prepared in a fmall quantity, to 



guard againft its varying in 
ftrength. It may be given, to 
adults, in dofes of from half a 
drachm to two fcruples, efpecially 
when frefh. 

The conferve offquills is a more 
uncertain and lefs agreeable mode 
of exhibiting this article, than 
the powder of the dried root made 
into pills, or a bolus with any 
other conferve. 

CONSERVA FOLIO RUM 
CEREFOLII. 

Suec. 
Conferve of chervil. 

Take of 

Frefh leaves of chervil, 
Double-refined fugar, each e- 
qual parts. 

Beat them together into a con- 
ferve. 

Chervil has by fome been 
extolled as an ufeful diuretic ; 
and this is perhaps one of the 
mod pleafant forms under which 
it can be exhibited. 

CONSERVA MILLEPEDA- 

RUM. 

Brun. 

Conferve of Millepeds. 

Take of 

Live millepeds, one pound ; 
Double-refined fugar, two 
pounds and an half. 
Beat them together into a con- 
ferve. 

If the millepeds poffefs thofe 
virtues which forne have alleged, 
this is one of the beft forms in 
which they can be exhibited ; 
and as they are frequently pre- 
fcribed for children, it may be 
eafily taken, when other forms 
cannot be introduced. 

CON- 
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CONSERVA ROSARUM VI- This may be in fome cafes an 

TRIOLATA. ufeful means of fomewhat increal- 

Brun. ing the aftringency of the conferve 

Vilriolated conferve ofrqfes. of rofes : B ut for thefe purpofes for 

which the vitriolic acid is in gene- 

To each pound of the conferve of ral employed, the quantity that 

rofes add two drachms of the di- can thus be introduced is too in- 

lated vitriolic acid. confiderable to be of much fetvics. 
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CHAP. III. 
s U C C I. 

JUICES. 



J"""U1CES are obtained from the 
fucculent parts of plants, by- 
including them, after being pro- 
perly cut, bruifed &c. in a hair 
bag, and prefflng them, between 
wooden cheeks, in the common 
fcrew-prefs, as long as any liquor 
exudes. 

The harder fruits require to be 
previoufly well beaten or ground : 
but herbs are to be only moderate- 
ly bruifed, for otherwife a large 
quantity of the herbaceous matter 
will be forced out along with the 
juice. Hempen or woollen bags 
are apt to communicate a difagree- 
able flavour ; their threads like- 
wife fwell by moifture, fo as to 
prevent in a great meafure the Iree 
percolation of the juice. 

The fluids thus extracted from 
fucculent fruits, both of the acid 
andfweet kind ; from moft of the 
a:rid herbs, as fcurvy-gnifs and 
water-creifes; from the acid herbs, 
as forrel and wcod-for re! ; from the 
aperient laclefcent plants, as dan- 
delion and hawkweed ; and from 
fundry other vegetables, contain 
great part of the peculiar tafte and 
virtues of the rcfpeclive fubjects. 
The juices, en the ether hand, ex- 
tracted from moft of the aromatic 
herbs as thefe of mint and the fra- 
grant Turkey balm, commonly 
called balm ofGilead, have fcarcely 



any thing of the flavour of the 
plants, and feem to differ little 
from decoflions o{ them made in 
water boiled till the volatile odo- 
rous parts have been diflipated. 
Many of the odoriferous flowers, 
as the lily, violet, hyacynth, not 
only impart nothing of their fra- 
grance to their juice, but have it 
totally deftroyed by the previous 
bruifing. From want of fu fficient 
attention to thefe particulars, prac- 
titioners have been frequently de- 
ceived in the effects of preparations 
of this clafs : juice of mint has 
been often prefciibed as a floma- 
chic, though it wants thofe quali- 
ties by which mint itfelf and its 
other preparations operate. 

The juices, thus forcibly pre/Ted 
out from plants, differ from thofe 
which flow fpontaneoufly, or from 
incilions: thefe Lift confiding 
chiefly of fuch fluids as are not 
diffufed through the whole fub- 
ftance of the vegetable fubjecT, 
but elaborated in diftincl: vefl'els, 
or fecreted into particular recepta- 
cles. From poppy heads, (lightly 
wounded, thereilfues a thick milky 
liquor, which dries by a moderate 
warmth into opium ; whilft the 
juice obtained from them by pref- 
fure is of a dark green colour, and 
far weaker in virtue. 

Juices 
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Juices newlye xprefied are gene- 
rally thick, vifcid, and very im- 
pure : by colature, a quantity of 
grofs matter is feparated, the juice 
becomes thinner, limpid and bet- 
ter fitted for medicinal purpofes, 
though as yet not entirely pure ; 
on danding, it becomes again tur- 
bid and is apt to run into a fermen- 
tative or putrefactive date. Clari- 
fication with whites of eggs ren- 
ders thejuices more perfectly fine ; 
but there are few that will bear 
this treatment without a manifed 
injury to their flavour, tafte, and 
virtue. 

The mod effectual method of 
purifying and preferving thefe li- 
quors, is to let the drained juices 
ftand in a cool place till they have 
depofited their groffer feces, ai-.d 
then gently pafs them feveral times 
through a fine drainer till perfectly 
clear ; when about a fortieth 
part of their weight of good fpirit 
of wine may be added, and the 
whole differed to dand as before: 
a frefh. fediment will now be de- 
pofited, from which the liquor is 
to be poured off, drained again, 
and put into fmall bottles which 
have been wafhed with fpirit and 
dried. A little oil is to be pour- 
ed on the furface, io as very nearly 
to fill the bottles, and the mouths 
clofed with leather, paper, or dap- 
ped with cotton, as the flafks are 
in which florence oil is brought 
to us: this ferves to keep out 
dud, and differs the air, which in 
procei's of times arifes from all ve- 
getable liquors, to efcape ; which 
air would other wife endanger th: 
burding pf the bottles ; or, being 
imbibed afrefli, render their con- 
tents vapid and foul. The bottles 
are to be kept on the bottom of a 
good cellar or vault, placed up to 
the necks in fand. Bv this method 



fome juices may be preferved for 
a year or two, and others for a 
much longer time. 

It has already been obferved, 
that there are great differences 
in juices, in regard to their being 
accompaniedin the expreifion with 
the virtues of the fubjects. There 
are equal differences in regard to 
their preferving thofe virtues, and 
this independently of the volatility 
of the active matter, or its difpofi- 
tion to exhale. Even the volatile 
virtue of fcurvy grafs may, by the 
above method, be preferved almod 
entire in its juice for a conliderable 
time ; while the active parts of the 
juice of the wild cucumber quickly 
feparate, and fettle to the bottom, 
leaving the fluid part inert. Juices 
of arum root, iris root, bryony 
root, and f rndry other vegetables, 
throw down in like manner their 
medicinal parts to the bottom. 

SUCCUS COCHLEARLffl 
COMPOSITUS. 
Land. EJin. 
Compound juice of fc:tr-jy -grafs. 

Take of 

Juice of brooklime 

Water credos, of each, 
one pint ; 
Seville oranges, twenty- 
ounces bymeafure; 
Garden fcurvy-grafs, 
two pints ; 
Mix them, and, after the feces 
have fubfided, pour off die li- 
quor, or drain it. 

Rdinlr. 

Take of 

Juice of Scurvy grafs 

Water creffes, prened 
from frefh gather- 
ed herbs. 

Juice 
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Juice of Seville oranges, of 

each two pounds ; 
Spirit of nutmegs half a pound. 
Mix them, and let them (land till 
the feces have fubfided, then 
pour off the clear liquor. 

In this formula the Edinburgh 
college have rejected the brook- 
lime and the fugar of their former 
editions. The fugar was certain- 
ly a very improper addition ; for 
though it may preferve dry vege- 
table matters, yet when added to 
juices largely impregnated with 
watery and mucilaginous matter, 
it would no doubt fnrnifh that very 
principle meft favourable to the 
production of the vinous fermenta- 
tion. For the compound horfe- 
radifli water they have fubftituted 
the fpirit of nutmegs: Befides that 
this water has the fame property 
of preferving the juices from fer- 
mentation ; it is alfo much more 
agreeable to the palate, and will 
make the juices fit eafier on the 
ftomach. 

The London college have re- 
tained nearly their former for- 
mula, giving it only a more proper 
name. 

Both thefe compofitions are of 
confiderable ufe in fcorbutic cafes. 
The orange juice is an excellent 
affiftant to the fcurvy-grafs, and 
other acrid antifcorbutics ; which, 
when thus mixed, have been 
found from experience to produce 
much better effects than when em- 
ployed by themfelves. Thefe 
juices may be taken in dofes of 
from an ounce or two to a quarter 
of a pint, twice or thrice a day : 
they generally increafc the urinary 
fecretion, and fometimes induce a 
laxative habit. Preferved with 
the cautions above-mentioned, 
they will keep good for a confider- 
<' ]c time j though whatever care 



be taken, they are found to an- 
fwer better when frefli : and from 
the difficulty of preferving them, 
they have of late been very much 
laid afide, efpecially fince we have 
been provided with more conve- 
nient and ufeful lemedies. 

Inspissated Juices. 

When vegetable Juices, or wate- 
ry or fpirituous decoctions or infu- 
fions, are expofed to a continued 
heat, the fluid gradually evapora- 
ting, carries off with it fuch vola- 
tile matters as it was impregnated 
with, and leaves the more fixed u- 
nited together into one mafs. The 
mafs which remains from the eva- 
poration of the expreffed juice of 
a plant is called infpijfatcd juice ; 
from watery decoctions or infu- 
fions, an extratl ; from fpirituous 
tinctures, a re/in or ejfential extracl. 
The term extract is frequently ufed 
alfo as a general appellation of all 
the three kinds. Infpiffated juices 
and watery decoctions, particular- 
ly the former, when evaporated 
no further than to the confidence 
of oil or honey, are called robs ; 
and fpirituous tinctures, reduced 
to a like confidence, are called bal~ 
Jams. 

What relates to the expreflion 
of juices, has already been deliver- 
ed, with the mod effectual means 
of preferving them in their liquid 
ftate, and a general account of 
what fubftaijc.es do or do not give 
out their virtues with their juices. 
In the infpiffation of juices there is 
farther to be confidered the vo- 
latility or fixity of their medicinal 
parts : if a plant lofes its virtue, 
or part of its virtue, onbeing dried, 
it is obvious that the juice muft 
lofeasmuch onbeing infpiffated to 
drynefs, howgentle foever the heat 
be with which the infpiflation is 

per- 
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performed. It is likewife to be ob- 
served, that the medicinal parts of 
fome juices are kept in a date of 
perfect folution by the watery 
fluid, fo as tobe completely retain- 
ed by it after the liquor has been 
mads fine by fettling, draining, 
or other means; while the medici- 
nal parts of odiers, not diflbluble 
by watery menftrua, are only 
diffufed through the liquor in the 
fame manner as the feculencies 
are, and feparate along with thcfe 
on ftanding. 

SUCCUS BACCjE SAMBUCI 

SPISSATUS. 

Land. 

Infyiffated juice of the elder-berry. 

Take of 

ExprefTed and depurated juice 
of elder-berries two pints. 

Infpiffate it in a water-bath Sa- 
turated with fea-falt. 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS BAC- 
CARUM SAMBUCI vulgo 
ROB SAMBUCI. 
Edin. 
Infpijfated juice of 'elder-berries , com- 
monly called Elder R'jb. 

Take of 

Juice of ripe elder berries, five 
pounds; 

Purefl ftigar, one pound. 
Evaporate with a gentle heat to 

the confidence of pretty thick 

honey. 

This preparation, made with 
or without fugar, keeps well, and 
proves a medicine of considerable 
importance as an aperient, gene- 
rally promoting the natural excre- 
tions by (tool, urine, or fweat. 
The dofe is from a drachm or two 
to an ounce or more. A fpoonful, 
diluted with water, is ufaally tiken 
in common colds at bed time. 
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SUCCUS SPISSATUS ACO- 
NITI. 

Edinb. 
Infpiffaied juice of wclfibar.e. 

Bruife the frefh leaves of aconi- 
tum; and including them in a 
hempen bag, Squeeze out their 
juice in a prefs: let the juice be 
evaporated in flat velfcls in a va- 
pour bath, to the confidence ai 
pretty thick honey; An empy- 
reumais to be avoided by cou- 
dantly dirring the mixture to- 
wards the end of the proceSs. 
After the matter has become cold, 
let it be put up in glazed earthen 
voifels, and moidened v/ith rec- 
tified Spirit of wine 
In the fame manner are prepared 
infpiffated juices of. 
Belladonna, or deadly night- 

fhade, 
Hyofcyamus, or henbane, 

and 
Lactuca virofa, or wild lettuce. 

Im fhefe inSpifiated juices, the 
active parts of the plant are ob- 
tained in a concentrated date, and 
in a condition which admits of 
preparation for a confiderable 
length of time. They furnifh 
therefore a convenient form for 
exhibiting thefe articles which, in 
the practice of medicine, are more 
frequently ufed in the date of in- 
fpiflated juice than any other. 
This is particularly the cafe with 
the hyofcyamus, which may often 
be advantageoafly employed when 
opium is indicated, butdifigrees 
with the patient. But aconite 
and belladonna may in general, 
with greater advantage, be exhibit- 
ed under the form oi'powder made 
from the dued le.ivcs. 
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Succus 



SPISSATUS CICUT.S. 
Edin. 
Infpijfatcd juice of hemlock. 

Having cxpreficd the juice of the 
leaves and (talks of loemlock 
when flowering, in the fame 
manner as directed for that of 
the aconitum, evaporate it to 
the confidence of pretty thin 
honey ; when it is cooled, add 
of the powder of the dried 
leaves of the plant as much as 
is fufficient to make it into a 
mafs fit for forming pills. Care, 
however, is to be taken, that 
the evaporation proceed only to 
fuch length, that as much of the 
powder can be mixed with the 
inlpillated juice as fhallmakc up 
about a fifth part of the whole 
mafs. 

A preparation fimilar to this was 
published at Vienna by Dr Stcerk, 
who recommends it as an effica- 
cious relblvent in many obflinate 
diibrders, where the common re- 
medies avail nothing. lie ob- 
ferves, that fmail dofes fliould al- 
ways be begun with, as two grains 
made into a pill, twice a day ; and 
that by gradually incveafmg the 
dofe, it may be given to two, three, 
or even four drachms a-day, and 
continued in fuch quantities for 
leveral weeks : that it may be 
ufed in fafety in infancy, old age, 
and pregnancy : that it neither 
accelerates nor difturbs the circula- 
tion; neither heats, nor cools; nor 
affects the animal functions : that 
it increafes the fecretions, and 
renders the mouth moift; fcldom 
purges ; very rarely vomits; fome- 
times, augments perfpiiation ; 
often produces a copious discharge 
of vifcid urine ; but in many pa- 
tients does not increafe any of the 
fcntible evacuations ; that it re- 

2 



moves obftructions and their con- 
fequences : relieves rheumatic 
pains, though of long continuance; 
difcufles fcirrhous tumours, both 
internal and external ; and cures 
dropfies and confumptions pro- 
ceeding from fcirrhofities : that it 
often diffolves cataracts, or flops 
their progrefs, and has fometimes 
removed the gutta ferena : that in- 
veterate cutaneous eruptions, fcald 
heads, malignant ulcers, cancers, 
the malignant fluor albus and 
gonorrhoea of long ftandirfg, ob- 
llinate remains of the venereal dif- 
eafe, and caries of the bones, ge- 
nerally yield to it : that for the 
mofl part it is neceffary to con- 
tinue this medicine for a confider- 
able time before the cure be effec- 
ted, or much benefit perceived 
from it: that in fome cafes it failed 
of giving any relief; that he met 
w'uh fome perfons who could not 
bear its effects: and that confe- 
qucntly there mufl be fome latent 
difference in the habit, the dia- 
gnoftic figns of which are at pre- 
fent unknown: that though it is by 
no means infallible any more than 
other medicines, yet the great 
number of deplorable cafes which 
have been happily cured by it, is 
fufficient to recommend it to far- 
ther trials. The efficacy of this 
medicine is confirmed by many 
eminent practitioners abroad ; 
though trials hitherto made of it 
in this country have not been at- 
tended with much fuccefs. Some- 
what, perhaps, may depend on the 
time of the plant's being gathered, 
and the manner of the preparation 
of the extract. Dr Stoerk him- 
felf takes notice of fome miflakes 
committed in this refpect : fome 
have left the herb in a heap for 
feveral days, whence part of it 
withered, part rotted, and the 
juice became thick and mucilagi- 
nous ; 
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nous ; others have taken a very 
large quantity of the juice and 
boiled it down in copper veffels 
with a great heat ; by which 
means a ftrong fetor was diffufed 
to a confiderable diftance, and the 
raoft efficacious parts diffipated : 
others, with officious care, have 
clarified the juice, and thus obtain- 
ed a black tenaceous extract, re- 
taining but a fmall degree of the 
fpecific fmell of the plant. The 
extract, duly prepared, according 
to the above prefcription, is of a 
greenim brown colour, and a very 
difagreeable fmell, like that of 
mice. But though there be reafon 
to believe that much of the extract 
ufe J here had been ill prepared, we 
can by no means admit that its ge- 
neral inefficacy was owing to this 
caufe ; for though there are not 
many inftances of its difcovering 
any valuable medicinal powers, 
there are feveral of its having acti- 
vity enough even in fmall dofes, 
to produce alarming fymptoms. 

Modern practicejhowever, feems 
to hold a middle place ; being nei- 
ther influenced by the extravagant 
encomiums of Dr Stoerk, nor 
frightened by the wary fufpicions 
t>{ Dr Lewis. The infpilfated 



juice of the hemlock is according- 
ly given with freedom in a great 
variety of complaints, without our 
experiencing the wonderful effects 
afcribed to it by the former, or the 
baneful confequences dreaded by 
the latter. Like other prepara- 
tions of this valuable herb, it is no 
doubt a very ufeful addition to 
our pharmacopoeia ; nor does its 
ufe feem to be more hazardous 
than that of opium and fome other 
narcotics. 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS RIBIS 

N1GRL 

' Land. 

Infpijfated juice of lluch-currants 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS LI- 

MONIS. 

Lond. 

Infpijfated juice of lemons. 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS CI- 

CUTjE. 

LotuL 

Infpijfated juice of hemUck . 

These three are directed to be 
prepared in the fame manner as 
the elder-berry juice. 
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EXT RACr A ft RES IN IE. 



EXTRACTS and RESINS. 



Qljervations en Extracts with Water. 



THESE extracts are prepared 
by boiling the fubject in 
water, and evaporating the drain- 
ed decoction to a thick confid- 
ence. 

This procefs affords us fome of 
the more active parts of the plants, 
freeirorn the Tifelefs inditioluble 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largeft fhare of their bulk. There 
is a great difference in vegetable 
fubftances, with regard to their 
funds for this operation ; feme 
yielding to water all their virtues, 
and others fcarce any. Thofe 
parts in which the fweet, glutinous, 
emollient, cooling, bitter, auftere, 
aftringent virtues refide, are for 
the moll part totally extracted by 
the boiling water, and remain al- 
moft entire on evaporating it : 
while thofe which contain the 



peculiar odour, flavour, and aro- 
matic quality, arc eirher not ex- 
tracted at all, or exhale along with 
the menftruum. Thus gentian 
root, which is almoft (imply bit- 
ter, yields an extract pofiefling in 
a fmall volume the whole tafte and 
virtues of the root. — Wormwood, 
which has a degree of warmth and 
ftrong flavour joined to the bitter, 
lofes the two tirft in the evapora- 
tion, and gives an extract not 
greatly different from the forego- 
ing : the aromatic quality of cin- 
namon is diflipated by this tieat- 
ment, its aftringency remaining ; 
while an extract made from the 
flowers of lavender and rofemary, 
difcovers nothing either of the 
tafte, ifnell, or virtues of the 
flowers. 



General Rules for making Extrails with Water. 

I. It is indifferent, with regard With regard to the facility of 

to the medicine, whether the fub- extraction, there is a very confi- 

ject be ufed frelh or dry ; fince derable difference ; vegetables in 

nothing that can be preserved in general giving out their virtues 

this procefs will be loft by drying. more 
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more readily when moderately 
dried tfaa •. when frefh. 

2. Very compact dry fubftances 
mould be reduced into exceed- 
ing fmall parts, previous to the 
uffufion of the nienftruum. 

3. The quantity of water ought 
to be no greater than is neceffary 
for extracting the virtues of the 
fubjeft. A difference herein will 
fometimes occafion a variation in 
the quality of the product ; the 
larger the quantity of liquor,' the 
longer time will be requifite for 
evaporating it, and confequently 
the more volatile parts of the 
fubject will be the more difpofed 
to be difjipatei". A long-conti- 
nued heat likewife makes a con- 
fidence alteration in the matter 
which is not volatile. Sweet fub- 
ftances, by long boiling with wa- 
ter, become naufeous ; and the 
draftic purgatives lofe their vi- 
rulence, though without any 
remarkable feparation of their 
part's. 

4. The decoctions are to be de- 
purated by colature ; and after- 
wards fuffered tu dand for a day 
or two, when a confiderable quan- 
tity of fedhnent is ufually found 
at the bottom. If the liquor 
poured off clear be boiled down 
a little, and afterwards fufferrd 
to cool again, it will depofite a 
frefh fediment, from which it may 



be decanted before you proceed to 
finifh the evaporation. The de- 
coctions of very refinous fub- 
ftances do not require this treat- 
ment, and are rather injured by 
it ; the refin fubfiding along with 
the inactive dregs. 

5. The evaporation is mod con- 
veniently performed in broad (hal- 
low veffels ; the larger the furface 
of the liquor, the f oner will the 
aqueous parts exhale : This ef- 
fect may likewife be promoted by 
agitation. 

6. When the matter begins to 
grow thick, great care is neceffary 
to prevent its burning. This ac- 
cident (almoft unavoidable if the 
quantity be large, and the fire ap- 
plied as ufual under the evapora- 
ting pan) may be effectually fe- 
cured againft, by carrying on the 
infpiffation after the common man- 
ner, no farther than to the con- 
fidence of a i'yrup, when the mat- 
ter is to be poured into fhallow 
tin or earthen pan*, and placed in 
an oven, with its door open, mo- 
derately heated ; which acting 
uniformly on every part of the 
liquid, will foon reduce it to any 
degree of confidence required. 
This may likewife be more fecure- 
ly done, by fetting the evapora- 
ting veffel in, or fufpending it over, 
boiling water; but the evapora- 
tion is in this way very tedious. 



Obfcrvaiions on ExtraEs with RcSIified Spirit. 



Rectified fpirit of wine dif- 
folves the effential oils and refins of 
vegetables, and does not readily 
carry off the oil in its exhalation i 
the heat fufficient to exhale pure 
fpirit being much lefs than that in 
which the effential oils diftil. 
Hence a refinous or fpirituous ex- 





tract of wormwood, contrary to 
that made with water, contains 
the warmth and flavour, as well 
as bitternefs of the herb ; one 
made from cinnamon polfelfes its 
aromatic virtue, as well as its 
aftringency ; and one from laven- 
der and rofemary flowers, retains 
o 2 great 
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great part of their flavour and vir- 
tues ; the volatile parts, which are 
carried off by water in its evapo- 
ration being left behind by the {pi- 
rit. 

The fpirit employed for this 
purpofe fhoula be perfectly free 
from any ill flavour, which would 
be communicated in part to the 
preparation ; and from any admix- 
ture of phlegm or water, which 
would not only vary its diifolving 
power, but likewife, evaporating 
towards the end of the LifpifTation, 
would promote the diflipation of 
the volatile parts of the fubjedr. 
Hence, alfo, the fubject itfelf 
ought always to be dry : thofe 
fubftances which lofe their virtue 
by drying, lofe it equally on being 
fuomitted to this treatment with 
the puieft fpirit. 

The infpilfation fhould be per- 
formed from the beginning, in the 
gentle heat of a water bath. 
We need not fufler the fpirit to 
evaporate in the air : greatell part 
of it may be recovered by collec- 
ting the vapour in common di- 
ftiliing vefi'els. If the diftilled 
fpirit be found to have brought 
over any flavour from the fub- 
jecT:, it may be advantageoufly 
referved for the fame purpefes 
again. 

It is obfervable, that though 
rectified fpirit be the proper men- 
struum of the pure volatile oils, 
and of the groffer refinous mat- 



ter of vegetables ; and water of 
the mucilaginous and faline : yet 
thefe principles are, in almoft. a.11 
plants, fo intimately combined to- 
gether, that whichever of thefe 
liquois is applied at fie ft, will take 
up a portion of what is directly 
foluble only in the other. Hence 
fundry vegetables, extremely re- 
finous, and whofe virtues confift. 
chiefly in their refin, afford never- 
thelefs very ufeful extracts with 
w.>tcr, though not equal to thole 
which may be obtained by a pru- 
dent application of fpirit. Hence 
alfo, the extracts made from mod 
vegetables by pure fpirit, are not 
mere refins ; a part of the gummy 
matter, if the fubject contained 
any fuch, is taken up along with 
the refin ; an admixture of great 
advantage to it in a medicinal 
view. The fpirituous extracts of 
feveral vegetable fubftances, as 
mint leaves, rhubafb, faffron, and 
others diflblve in water as well 
as in fpirit. 

Pure refins are prepared, by 
adding to fpirituous tinctures of 
very refinous vegetables, a quan- 
tity of water. The refin, incapa- 
ble of remaining diflblved in the 
watery 1 liquor, feparates and falls 
to the bottom ; leaving in the 
menftruum fuch other principles 
of the plant as the fpirit might 
have extracted at firft, along with 
it. 



Obfcrvations on ExtraSs with Spirit and Water. 



Sundry vegetables, particular- 
ly thole of a refinous nature, are 
treated, to better advantage, with 
a mixture of water and fpirit, 
than with either of them fingly. 
The virtues of refinous woods, 



barks, and roots, may indeed be 
in great part extracted by long 
boiling in freih portions of water ; 
but at the fame time they fuffer 
a confiderable injury from the con- 
tinued heat neccfiary for the -ex- 
traction 
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traction, and for the fubfequcnt 
evaporation of fo large a quantity 
of the fluid. Rectified fpirit of 
wine is not liable to this inconve- 
nience ; but the extracts obtained 
by it from the fub (lances here in- 
tended, being almoft purely re- 
finous, arelefs adapted to general 
ufe than thofe in which the refin 
is divided by an admixture of the 
gummy matter, of which water is 
the direct menftruum. 

There are two ways of obtain- 
ing thefe compound, or gummy- 
refinous extracts : one, by ufing 
proof-fpirit, that is, a mixture of 
equal parts of fpirit and water, for 
the menftruum j the other, by 



digefting the fubject firft in pure 
fpirit and then in water, and after- 
wards uniting into one mafs the 
parts which the two menftrua have 
ieparately extracted. In fome cafe-, 
where a fufficiency of gummy 
matter is wanting in the fubject, 
it may be artificially fupplied, by 
infpiffating the fpirituous tincture 
to the confidence of a balfaim, then 
thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
folution of any fimple gum, as 
mucilage of gum arabic, and dry- 
ing the compound with a gentle 
heat. By this method are obtain- 
ed elegant gummy-refins, extem- 
poraneoully mifcible with water 
into milky liquors. 



Ohfer-oations on Extracls by Long DigcftiO'A. 



It has been obferved, that the 
virtues of vegetable decoctions are 
altered by long boiling. Decoc- 
tions or infufions of draftic vege- 
tables, by long continued boiling 
or digeflion lofe more and more 
of their virulence ; and at the 
fame time depofite more and more 
of a grofs fediment, refulting pro- 
bably from the decompofition of 
their active parts. On this foun- 
dation it has been attempted to ob- 
tain fafe and mild preparations 
from fundry virulent drugs ; and 
fome of the chemiits have ftrongly 
recommended the procefs, though 



without fpecifying, or giving any 
intimation of, the continuance of 
b oiling requifite for producing the 
due mildnefs in different fubiects. 
M. Baume, in his Element de Phcr- 
macie, has given a particular ac- 
count of an extract of opium 
prepared on this principle ; of. 
which extract, as it is alleged 
to be very u!eful in practice, it 
may not be improper to give a 
fhort defcription: And this we 
fhall accordingly fubjoin to our 
account of the opium puriucatura 
of the London college. 



Ohfervatlont on particular Ext rafts. 



EXTRACTUM CACUMINIS 
GENISTJE. 

Extratl of Broom tops. 

CHAMCEMELI. 

Chamomile. 

GENTIANS. 

Gentian. 

GLYCYRRHIZ.E. 

Liquorice. 



HELLEBORI NIGRI. 
Bl 1 k hellebore. 
PAPAVERIS ALBI. 

Whit? Poppy. 
RUTiE. 

Rue. 

SABINjE. 

Savin. 

Land. 



BoH 
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Boil the article in diftilled water, 
prefs out the decoction, llrain it, 
and fet it apart that the feces 
may lubiide ; then evaporate it 
in a water bath made of a fatu- 
rated fclution of fea-fult, to a 
confiitence fit for making pills. 

The fame kind of bath is to be 
ufed in the preparation of all 
the extract, that the evapora- 
tion may be properly perform- 
ed. 

EXTRACTUM GENTIANS. 

Ed'm . 
MxtrcB of Gentian. 

Take of 

Gentian root, as much as you 

pi cafe. 
Having cut and bruifed it, pour 
times its quan- 
tity of water. Boil to the 
ibmption of one half of 
the liquor ; and Itrain it by 
flrong expreulon. Evaporate 
ths decoction to the conu- 
ftence of thick honey, in a 
vapour bath. 
In preparing this and every other 
extract., it is neceflary to keep 
up a cenftant flirring towards 
the end of the procefs, in order 
to prevent an empyreuma, and 
that the extract may be of an 
uniform confidence, and free of 
clots. 

In the fame manner are prepared 
extracts of the roots of 
Black Hillelore. 
Liquorice. 

of the leaves of 
I. Tfttdow anemor.y. 
Rue. 
Senna. 

of the flowers of 
Chamomile, 

and the heads of 
White Popfr 



All the above extracts contain 
the virtues of the vegetable in a 
Itate of tolerable perfection. 

The mode of pr-eparif.g thefc 
extracts directed by the London 
and Edinburgh Colleges is not 
efTentially different : But fome 
advantage will arife from em, 
: ng the dittilled water directed by 
the form:r ; and the directions by 
the latter with regard to the 
quantity of water to be ufed, and 
the degree of boiling to be em- 
ployed before expreiiion, are not 
without ufe. 

The extract of chamomile lofes 
in its formation the fpecihY 
vour of the plant ; but it is faid 
to furnifh a Iv'tter remarkably an- 
tifeptic, which may be given with 
advantage in different ftomach 
complaints to the extent of a 
fcruple or two, either by itfclf, or 
in conjunction with other remedies. 
The extract of broom tops is chiefly 
employed in hydropic cafes; and 
when taken to the quantity of a- 
bout a drachm is faid to operate 
as a powerful diuretic. The ex- 
tract is the only preparation 
of the pulfitilla nigricans or 
meadow anemone, and it feems 
fu fhciently well fuitedtobe brought 
into this form. The extract o! the 
white poppy-heads is not perhaps 
fuperior in any refpect to opium; 
but to thofe who may think 
otherwife, it is convenient to 
preferve it in this form for pre- 
paring the fyrup occafionally. 

EXTRACTUM COLOCYN- 
THIDIS COMPOSITUM. 

Lend. 
Compound ExtraS of Colccynth. 

Take of 

Pith of colocynth, cut fmall, 
fix drachms j 

Socotorine 
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Socotorine aloes, powdered, an 

ounce and a half; 
Scummr.ny, powdered, half an 
. ounce ; 
Smaller cardamom feeds, hufked 
and powdered, one drachm ; 
Proof fpirit, c ne pint. 
Digeft the colccynth in the fpirit, 
with a gentle heat, during four 
days. To the expreiTed tincture 
add the al les and fcammony : 
when thefe are diffolved, dittil 
cfF the fpirit and evaporate the 
water, adding the feeds tov at ds 
the end to the process, lb as to 
make a mafs of a proper con. 
ft fly nee for the formation of 
pills. 

This composition anfwers very 
effectually as a cathartic, fo as to 
be relied on in cafes where the pa- 
tient's life depends on that effect 
taking place : the dofe is from fif- 
teen grains to half a drachm. 
The proof fpirit is a very proper 
menflruum for the purgative ma- 
terials ; diflblving nearly the whole 
fubllance of the aloes and fcam- 
mony, except the impurities ; and 
extracting from the colocynth, 
not only the irritating reiin, but 
great part of the gummy matter. 
In former pharmacopoeias three 
fpecies were employed in this com- 
pofil.ion, cinnamon, mace, and 
cloves : the cardamom feeds, now 
introduced, are preferable, on ac- 
count of their aromatic matter be- 
ing lefs volatile ; though a con- 
futable part of the flavour, ev<-n 
of thefe, is diilipated during the 
evaporatinnuf the phlegmatic part 
of llieproof-fpirit. 



ELATE RIUM. 

Lond. 

Elate rium. 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS CUCU- 
MERIS. 
Ed. 
InfpiJJatcd juke of wild cucumber r, 
commonly called Elatermm. 

Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and pafs 
the juice, very iiightly preifed, 
through a fini hair fieve, into a 
glafs veflel ; boil it a little and 
fet it by for feme hours until 
the thicker part has fublided. 
Pour off the thinner part fwim- 
ming at the top, and feparate 
the reit. by filtering : cover the 
thicker part, which remains af- 
ter tiliration, with a linen cloth, 
and dry it with a gentle heaL 

What happens in part in prepa- 
ring the extract of hemlock, hap- 
pens in this preparation complete- 
ly, viz. the ipontar.eons feparation 
of the medicinal matter of the 
juice on (landing for a little time: 
and the cafe is the fame with the 
juices of feveral other vegetables, 
as thof; of arum root, iris root, 
and bryony root. Preparations 
of this kind have been commonly 
c ailed fee uLe . The filtration above 
directed, for draining off fuch 
part of the watery fluid as cannot 
be feparated by decantation, is net 
the common filtration through 
paper, for this does not fucceed 
here : The grolTer parts of the 
juice, falling to the bottom, form a 
vifcid cake upon the paper, which 
the liquid cannot pals through. 
The feparation is to be attempted 
in another manner, fo as to drain 
the fluid from the top: This is 
effected by placing one end of fome 
moillened ftftps of woollen cloth, 
ikains of cotton, cr the like, in ths 

juice, 
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juice and laying the other end over 
the edge of the veifel, fo as to hang 
en the outfide down lower than 
the furface of the liquor : by this 
management the reparation fuc- 
ceeds in perfection. 

Elatcrium is a very violent ca- 
thartic. Previous to its operation, 
it generally excites confiderable 
ficknefs, and frequently produces 
levere vomiting : Hence it is fel- 
dom employed till other remedies 
have been tried in vain. In fome 
inftances of afcites it will produce 
a complete evacuation of water 
where other cathartics have had no 
effect. Two or three grains are 
in general a fufficient dole. The 
bell modi of exhibiting it is by gi- 
ving only half a grain at a time, 
and repeating that dole every hour 
till it begins to operate. 

EXTRACTUM HjEMATO- 

XYLI, five LIGNI CAM- 

PECHENSIS. 

Lot] J. 

EstraB of Logwood. 

Take of 
Shavings of logwood, one pound. 

Boil it four times, or oftener, in a 
gallon of diddled water, to one 
half ; then, all the liquors being 
mixed and drained, boil them 
down to a proper confidence. 

Ec'in. 
It is to be prepared in the fame 
manner as extract of Jalap. 

The .extract of logwood has 
been ufed for a confiderable time 
in fome of our hofpitals. It has 
an agreeable fweet talle, with fome 
degree of aftringency ; and hence 
becomes ferviceable in diarrhoeas, 
for moderately condringing the in- 
teftines and orifices of the i'maller 
vdfcls. From a fcruple to half a 
I 



drachm of it may be given five or 
fix times a day. During the ufe 
of this medicine, the ftools are fre- 
quently tinged red, which has oc- 
cafioned the patient to be alarmed, 
as if die colour proceeded from 
blood : the practitioner therefore 
ought to caution him againft any 
furprife of this kind. 

The active parts of the logwood 
are difficultly extracted by means 
of water alone : Hence the Edin- 
burgh college call in the aid of 
fpirit of wine, directing this ex- 
tract to be prepared in the fame 
manner as that of jalap, afterwards 
to be mentioned. 

EXTRACTUM CINCHONA, 
five CORTICIS PERUVIA- 
NI. 
Lond. 
Ext rati of Peruvian bark. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, coarfely pow- 
dered, one pound ; 
Diftilled water, twelve pints. 

Boil it for an hour or two and 
pour off the liquor, which, while 
hot, will be ted and pellucid ; 
but, as it grows cold, will be- 
come yellow and turbid. The " 
fame quantity of water being 
again poured on, boil the bark, 
as before, and repeat this boiling 
until the liquor remains clear 
when cold. Then reduce all 
thefe liquors, mixed together 
and (trained, to a proper thick- 
nefs, by evaporation. 

This extract muft be prepared un- 
der two forms ; one feft t and 
fit for making pills ; the other 
hardy that it may be reducible 
to a powder. 
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EXTRACTUM CINCHONiE 

iiveCORTICIS PERUVIANI 

CUM RESINA. 

Lond. 

Extra ft of Peruvian lark with the 

refin. 

Take of 
Peruvian bark, reduced tocoarfe 

powder, one pound ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, four 
pints. 

Digeft it for four days, and pour 
off the tincture ; boil the re- 
fiduum in ten pints of diftilled 
water to two ; then' ftrain the 
tincture and decoction feparate- 
ly, evaporating the water from 
the decoction, and diftilling off 
the fpirit from the tincture, un- 
til each begins to be thickened. 
Laftly, mix the ipirituous with 
the aqueous extract, and by 
evaporation make it of a confl- 
uence fit for forming pills. 

EXTRACTUM CORTICIS 

PERUVIANI, five Cinchona. 

EJinb. 
ExtraB of Peruvian lark. 

It is to be prepared in the fame 
manner as the extract of jalap. 

Peruvianbarklsarefinousdrug: 
the refin melts out by the heat, 
but is not perfectly diffolved by 
the water ; hence, it feparates as 
the decoction cools, renders the li- 
quor turbid, and in part fills to the 
bottom, as appears manifeftly on 
examining the fediment. This ex- 
tract might be made to. better ad- 
vantage by the affiftance of proof 
fpirit. But moft of the fpiriis 
which are generally employed 
for this procefs among us, are ac- 
companied with fome degree of a 
bad flavour : this adheres moft 
ftrongly to the phlegmatic part of 



the fpirit, which evaporating laft, 
muft communicate this ill flavour 
to the extract ; which is a circum- 
ftance of very great confequence, 
as this medicine is defigned for 
ftomachs that are too weak to 
bear a due quantity of bark in 
fubftance. Ten or twelve grains 
of the extract are reckoned equi- 
valent to about half a drachm 
of the bark itfelf. 

In the Peruvian bark, we may 
readily diftingu : fh two different 
kinds of taftes, an auringent and 
a bitter one ; the former refides 
principally in rherefinou. matter, 
and the latter chiefly in the ^um- 
my. The water) extract is bitter, 
but has only a imall degree of 
aftringency. The pure refin, en 
the o:;:er hand, is ftrong in aitiin- 
gency, md weak in bitternefs. 
Both qualities are united in the 
extract with the refin ; which ap- 
pears to be the belt kind of extract 
that can be obtained from this 
valuable drug. 

EXTRACTUM CASCARIL- 

L^E. 
Lond. 
Ext rati of Caf car ilia. 

It is to be prepared in the fame 
manner, as the extract of Peru- 
vian bark with the refin. 

This extract pofTefTes in a con- 
centrated ft ite the active confti- 
tuent parts ot the cafcarilla, and 
has accordingly been already re- 
ceived into leveral of the beft 
foreign pharmacopoeias. Inf me 
of thefe, as the Pharmacopoeia 
Suecica, it is a mere watery ex- 
tract : but in others, as the Phar- 
macopoeia Ri ffica, fpirits and wa- 
ter are conjoined. 
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EXTRACTUM JALAPII. 

LiOIUl. 

Ext tail of Jalap. 

It is to be prepared in the fame 
manner as the extraet of Peru- 
vian bark with the refm. 

EXTRACTUM TALAP^E. 
Edinb. 

Extract cf Jalap. 

Take of 

Jalap root, one pound ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, four 
pounds. 

Digcd four days, and pour out 
the tincture. Boil the remain- 
ing magma in ten pounds of 
water to two pounds; then 
drain the decoction, and evapo- 
rate it to the confidence of pret- 
ty thin honey. Draw erf the 
fpiritfrom the tincture by distil- 
lation till what remains becomes 
thick. Then mix the liquors 
thus infpiflated ; and keeping 
them constantly flirring, evapo- 
rate to a proper confidence. 

If the fpirituous tincture were 
fnfpifTated by itfelf, it would afford 
a refinous njafs, which, unlefs 
thoroughly divided by proper ad- 
mixtures, occafir ns violent gri- 
ping:, and yet does not prove fuffi- 
ciently cathartic ; the watery de- 
coctions yield an extract which 
operates very weakly : both joined 
together, as in this preparation, 
compofe an effectual and fafe 
purge. _ The mean dofe of this 
extract, is twelve grains. 

This method of making extracts 
might be advantageoufly applied 
to i'everal otherrefmcus fubdances, 
»s the dry woods, roots, barks, 
Sic. 



EXTRACTUM SENNiE. 
Lend. 

Extract of Senna. 

Take of 

Senna, one pound ; 
Diftilled water, one gallon ; 

Boil the fenna in the diltilled wa- 
ter, adding after its decoction 
a little rectified fpirit of 
wine. Evaporate the drain- 
ed liquor to a proper thick- 
nefs. 

This extract had no place in 
our former pharmacopoeias, but 
may be confidercd as an ufeful ad- 
dition. 

The refinous parts of fenna are 
in fo fmall a proportion to the 
gummy, that they are readily 
boiled out together. The fpirit 
may be added when the decoction 
is reduced to one half or to three 
pints. 

Thi? extract is given as a gentle 
purgative in a dofe of from ten 
grains to a fcruple ; or, in lefs 
quantity, as an afliftant to the 
miider fixatives. 

OPIUM PURIEICATUM. 
Load. 

Pur'ifcd Opium. 

Take of 

Opium, cut into fmall piecer, 

one pound ; 
Proof fpirit of wine, twelve pint?. 

Diged with a gentle heat, now 
and then flirring the liquor, till 
the opium be diffolved. Filter 
the tincture, and diftil off the 
fpirit, till the extract acquire a 
proper confidence. 

Purified opium mud be kept in 

two forms ; one foft, proper for 

forming into pills ; the other 

kard, 
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hard, which may be reduced in- 
to powder. 

Ediub. 

Take of 

Opium cut into pieces, one 

pound ; 
Proof fpirit twelve pounds. 

Digeft with a gentle heat till the 
opium be difiblved, ftirring the 
mixture now and then. Strain 
the liquor through a bag, and 
reduce it by evaporation to a 
proper confiltency. 

Opium was formerly purified by 
means of water, and in this ftate 
it had the name in our pharma- 
copoeias of extraflum theba'icum. 
But proof fpirit has been found, 
by experience, to be the belt men- 
ftruum for opium, dilfolving three- 
fourths of dried opium, which is 
much more than is taken up either 
by rectified fpirit or by water 
feparately. Hence we obtain the 
conftituents of opium entirely free 
from any adhering impurities. It 
has, however, been imagined that 
fome particular advantages arife 
from the parts which are extracted 
by water, efpecially after long 
digeftion ; and accordingly the 
following extract of opium has 
been recommended by Mr 
Baume. 

Extra.3 of Opium prepared by lung 
dije/lion. 

Let nve f pounds of good opium, 
cut in pieces, be boiled about 
half an hour, in twelve or fif- 
teen quarts of water : drain the 
decoction, and boil the remain- 
der once or twice in frefh wa- 
ter, that £0 much of the opium 
us is diifoluble in water may be 
got out. Evaporate the {trained 
decoctions to about fij quarts ; 



which being put into a tin cu- 
curbit, placed in a fand-bath, 
keep up fuch a fire as may 
make the liquor nearly boil, for 
three months together if the fire 
is continued day and night, and 
for fix months if it is intermit* 
ted in the night ; filling up the 
vefiel with water in proportion 
to the evaporation, andferaping 
the bottom with a wooden 
fpatula from time to time, to 
get off the fediment which be- 
gins to precipitate after ibme 
days digeftion. The fediment 
needs not to be taken out till 
the boiling is finifhed ; at which 
time the liquor is to be {trained 
when cold, and evaporated 
to an extract of a due con- 
fidence for being formed into 
pills. 

The author obferves, that by 
keeping the liquor ftrbngly boil* 
ing the tedious procefs may be 
confiderably expedited, and the 
fix months digeftion reduced to 
four months ; that in the beginning 
of the digeftion, a thick, vifcous, 
oily matter rifes to the top, and 
forms a tenacious fkin as the liquor 
cools ; this is fuppofed to be 
analogous to cfiential oils, chough 
wanting their volatility : that the 
oil begins to difappear about the 
end of the firft month, but ftill 
continues feniible till the end of 
the third, forming oily clouds as 
often as the liquid cools : that, 
the refin at the fame time fettles 
to the bottom in cooling, pre- 
ferving for a long while its refinous 
form, but by degrees becoming 
powdery, and incapable of being 
any longer fofcened, or-'onade to 
cohere by the heat : that when the 
procefs is finifhed, part of it ftill 
continues a perfect refin, diffoluble 
in fpirit of wine, and part an in- 
2 diifoluble 
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diflbluble powder : that when the 
fted liquor is evaporated to 
about a quart, and fet in the cold 
till next day, it yields a brownifh 
earthy- faiine matter, called the ef- 
fential fait cf opium, in figure 
nearly like the fedative fait obtain- 
ed from borax, intermixed with 
final 1 needled cryftals. He gives 
an account of h'rs having made 
this preparation fix or feven times. 
The vellelhe ufed was about two 
inches and a half diameter in the 
mouth: the quantity of water 
evaporated was about twenty-four 
ounces a- day, and fn m a hundred 
and thirty to a hundred and forty 
quarts during the whole digeftion. 
Out of fixty-four ounces of opium, 
feventeen ounces remained undif- 
folved in the water ; the quantity 
of refinous matter precipitated 
during the digeftion, was twelve 
ounces : from the liquor, evapora- 
ted to a quart, he obtained a 
drachm of effential fait, and might, 
he fays, have ieparated more ; the 
liquor being then further evapo- 
rated to a pilular confidence, the 
weight of the extract was thirty- 
one ounce 1 . 

It is fuppofed, that the narcotic 
virtue of opium refides in the oily 
and refinous parts ; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 
above procefs, is endowed with 
the calming, fedative, or anodyne 
powers of the opium, diverted of 
the narcotic quality as it is of the 
fmell, and no longer productive 
of the diforders which opium itfelf, 
and the other preparations of it, 
frequently cccafion. A cafe is 
mentioned, from which the inno- 
cence and mildnefs of the medi- 
cine are apparent ; fifty grains 
having been taken in a day, and 
found to agree well, where the 
common opiate preparations could 
aot be borne. But what ihare it 



pOffeflel of the proper virtues of 
opium is not fo clear ; for the 
cure of convullive motions of the 
ftomach, and vomitings, which at 
length happened after the extract 
had been continued daily in the 
above dofes for feveral years 
(plufieurs annces) cannot perhaps 
be afcribed fairly to the medi- 
cine. 

If the theory of the procefs, 
and of the alteration produced by 
it in the opium, be jult, a prepara- 
tion equivalent to the above may 
be obtained in a much fhorter 
time. If the intention is to fepa- 
rate the refinous and oily parts of 
opium, they may be feparated by 
means of pure fpirit of wine, id 
as many hours as the digcltion re- 
quires months. The reparation 
will alfo be as complete, in regard 
to the remaining gum, though 
fome part of the gum will in this 
method be loft, a little of it being 
taken up by the fpirit along with 
the other principles. 

In what particular part of opium 
its peculiar virtues refide, has not 
been inconteftibly afcertair.ed ; 
but this much feems clear from 
experiment, that the pure gum, 
freed from all that fpirit can dif- 
folve, does not differ erTentia'ly in 
its foporific power from the refi- 
nous part. 

There are grounds alfo to prc- 
fume, that by whatever means we. 
deflroy or diminilh what is called 
the narcotic, foporific, virulent 
quality of opium, we deftroy or 
diminifh its falutary operation. 
For the ill effects which it pro- 
duces in certain cafes, feem to be 
no other than the necefTary confe- 
quences of the fame power, by 
which it proves fo beneficial in 
others. 

EX- 
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EXTRACTUM ABSINTHII. 

Suec. 
Extract of Wormwood. 

Take any quantity cf the tops cf 
wormwood, and pour upon it 
double its weight of water. 
Boil it for a thort time over a 
gentle fire, then prefs out the 
liquor. Boil the refiduum again 
in a frefh quantity of water, 
and after expreflion, (train it. 
Let the drained liqu&r be eva- 
porated in a water-bath to a 
proper confidence. 

In this extract we have one of 
the ftronged vegetable bitters in 
its mod concentrated ftate : and 
though it is not fuperior to the 
extract of gentian, yet it furnifhes 
a good variety, and is a more 
agreeable form for exhibiting the 
Wormwood than that of ftrong 
tincture. 

SUCCUS LIQUORITLE DE- 

PURATUS. 

Dan. 

Refined Liquorice. 

Take any quantity of Spanifh li- 
quorice, cut into fmall frag- 
ments, diffolve it in tepid water, 
and drain the folution. Let 
the liquor be poured off from 
the feculent part after it has 
fubfided, and be infpiffated by a 
gentle heat. 

The extract of liquorice already 
mentioned (page 293), when it is 
prepared with due flcill and atten- 



tion, is unquedionably an article 
fuperior to this ; but it is, very rare- 
ly met with in the i\< ps of our 
druggifts or apothecaries, as pre- 
pared by themielvts. In its place 
they verycommonly employ either 
the extract brought from Spain, or 
that prepared by the makers o£ 
liquorice at home ; both of which 
generally abound with impurities. 
It has even been laid, that a por- 
tion of fand is net untrequently 
mixed with it, to increafe the 
weight : but whether the impuri- 
ties arofe from this caufe, or from 
the flovenly mode of preparing it, 
confiderable advantage muft arife 
from freeing it from all thefe, be- 
fore it be employed for any pur- 
pofe in medicine. In modern 
practice, it is frequently uied, in 
troches and pills, and for fufpend- 
ing powder? in water ; fuch as the 
powder of Peruvian bark: and 
the powder of bark when thus fuf- 
pended, is in general taken more 
readily by children than in any- 
other form. Hence confiderable 
advantage mutt arife from a pro- 
per and eaf} mode of purifying it, 
which the above procefs affords. 

The chapter on extracts and re- 
fins in the London pharmacopoeia 
is concluded with the two follow- 
ing general directions : 

1. All the extracts, during their 
infpiffation, muft be condantly or 
at lead frequently dirred. 

2. On all the fofter watery ex- 
tracts, a fmall quantity of fpirit of 
wine mud be fprinkled. 
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EXprissed oils are obtained 
chiefly from certain feeds and 
kernels of fruits by pounding them 
in a ftone mortar, or, where the 
quantities are large, grinding them 
in mills, and then including them 
in a canvas bag, which is wrapt in 
a hair-cloth, and ftrongly preffed 
between iron plates. The canvas if 
employed alone would be fqueezed 
fo clofe to the plates of the prefs, 
as to prevent the oil from running 
down : by the interpofition of 
the hair-cloth a free paffage is al- 
lowed it. 

Sundry machines have been con- 
trived, both for grinding the fub- 
jeift and preffing cut the oil, in 
the way of bufihefs. To facili- 
tate the expreffion, it is ufual to 
warm either the plates of the prefs, 
or the fubject itfelf after the grind- 
ing, by keeping it ftirring in a 
proper veffel over the fire ; the oil, 
liquified by the hear, fcparates 
more freely and more plentifully. 
When the oil is defigned for me- 
dicinal purpofes, this practice is 
not to be allowed ; for heat, ef- 
pecially if its degree be fuffkient 
to be of any coniiderable advan- 
tage for promoting the feparation, 
renders the oil lefs fott and palata- 
ble, impreffes a difagreeable fla- 
vour, and increases its difpofr.ioa 



to grow rancid : hence the colleges 
both of London and Edinburgh 
exprefsly require the operation to 
be performed without heat. 

Nor are the oils to be kept in a 
warm place after their expreffion. 
Expofed for a few days to a heat 
no greater than that of the human 
body, they lofe their emollient 
quality, and become highly rancid 
and aaimonious. Too much care 
cannot be taken for preventing 
any tendency to this acrid irrita- 
ting (late in medicines, fo often 
ufed for abating immoderate irri- 
tation. 

So much are thefe oils difpofed 
to this injurious alteration, that 
they frequently contract an acri- 
mony and rancidity while contain- 
ed in the original lubj:c"ts. Hence 
great care is requifite in the choice 
of the uncluous feeds and kernels, 
which are often met with very 
rancid ; almonds are particularly 
liable to inconveniences of this 
kind. 

ExprefTed oils are prepared for 
mechanic ufes frem (undry differ- 
ent fubjecls, as nuts, poppy feed, 
hemp feed, rape-feed, and ethers. 
Thole directed for medicinal pur- 
pofes in tie London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias are the fol- 
lowing : 

OLEUM 
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OLEUM AMYGDALAE. 

Loud. 
Oil of Almonds. 

Pcund frefh almonds either fweet 
or bitter in a mortar ; and then 
prefs out the oil in a cold prefs. 

OLEUM AMYGDALA RUM. 
Edin. 

Oil of Almonds. 

Having bruifed almonds in a ftone 
mortar put them in a hempen 
bag, and without heat prefs out 
the oil with a fcrew prefs. 

In the fame manner are to be 
expreffed 

OLEUM E SEMINIBUS LINI 

Lond. Edin. 

Gil of Lint feed. 

OLEUM E SEMINIBUS RI- 

CINI prius cortice nudatus. 

Lond. -Edin. 

Oil of Cdflor. 

OLEUM E SEMINIBUS SI- 

NAPEOS. 

Lond. 

Oil of mujlardfeed. 

The oil of almonds is prepared 
from the fweet and bitter almonds 
indifferently ; the oils obtained 
from both forts being exactly the 
fame. Nor are the differences of 
the other oils very considerable, 
the difcriminating qualities of the 
fubjeds not refiding in the oils 
that are thus obtained by expref- 
fion. The cil of lintfeed acquires 
indeed fcmepeculi;:ri:iei from con- 
taining a proportion of vege'ab'e 
mucilage ; but the oil of muftard- 
feedis as fofr, ini'ipid, and void of 
pungency as that of fweet almond?, 
the pungency of the milliard re- 
maining entire in the cake left after 



the expreffion. The feveral oils dif- 
fer in fome of their properties from 
each other ; but in medicinal qua- 
lities they appear to be all nearly 
alike, and agree in one common 
emollient virtue. They foften 
and relax the folids, and obtund 
acrimonious humours ; and thus 
become ferviceable internally in 
pains, inflammations, heat of u- 
rine, hoarfenefs, tickling coughs, 
&c. in glyfters, for lubricating the 
interlines, and promoting the ejec- 
tion of indurated feces ; and in ex- 
ternal applications, for tenfion and 
rigidity of particular parts. Their 
common dofe is half an ounce : in 
fome cafes, they are given to the 
quantity of three or four ounces. 
The moll commodious forms for 
their exhibition, we (hall fee here- 
after on the chapter of Emulfions. 
Palma Chrifti, or caftor oil, as 
has already been obferved in the 
Materia Medica, under the article 
Ricinus, is a gentle and ufeful pur- 
gative : it generally produces its 
effects without griping, and may 
be given with fafety where acrid 
purgatives are improper. With 
adults, from half an ounce to an 
ounce is generally requifite for a 
dole. This article, however, is 
very feldom prepared by our apo- 
thecaries, being in general import- 
ed from the Weft Indies. 
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The Edinburgh 
added the following note. 

Caftorcil may alio be prepared 
by boiling the bruifed feeds 
in water. 

During the boiling, the o : l fepa- 
rates and fwims at the fu face. 
The oil thus obtained is much 
purer and is capable of being kept 
longer than the other obtained by 
expreffion ; becaufe the water de- 
tains the mucilage which isin large 
quan- 
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quantity in the expreffed oil, and 
which difpoies it to fpoil iooner. 

OLEUM CACAO. 
Sum, 

Oil of Chocolate Nuts. 

Exprefs the oil from the nuts 
flightly toafnd, and freed from 
their coverings. 

In this oil we have the nutritions 
part of chocolate, free from thofe 
ar> matics with which it is united 
in the- ftate in which it is kept in 
our fh tps. Although under the 
form of chocolate it fits perhaps 
more eafily on the ftomach than 
in mod other forms; yet where, 
from any particular circumftance, 
arom.uics :-r 01 raindicated, the 
oil in its pure ftate gives us an 
opportunity of employing in dif- 
ferent ways this mild nutritious 
article. 

OLEUM E SEMINIBUS HY- 
OSCYAMI. 

Suec. 
Oil of Hyofcyamus. 

Tin's oil is directed to be obtained 
by expreffion from the feeds of 
the hyofcyamus, in the fame 
manner as that of almonds. 

Of the narcotic powers of the hy- 
ofcyamus fome obfervations have 
already been offered. This oil, 
although an expreffed one is faid 
to retain thefe virtues; and ac- 
cordingly it has entered the com- 
pofition of fome anodyne oint- 
ments and plaflers.When however 
the ied.itive power of hyofcyamus 
is wanted under the form of oil, 
it may be beft obtained from im- 
pregnating olive oil by the leaves 
of die plant. 



OLEUM OVI. 
Suec. 

Egg oil. 

Take any quantity of frefh eggs, 
boil them till they be quire hard, 
then take out the yolks, break 
them in piece , and roaft them 
gently in a frying pan, till they 
feel greafy when preffed be- 
tween the fingers ; put them, 
while warm, into a hair bag, 
and exprefs the oil. 

The yolk of the egg is well 
known to be a mild nutritious fub- 
ftance : but notwithstanding the 
many virtues at one time a tribut- 
ed to it, or being paregoric and 
ftyptic, when externally applied ; 
and oi being ufeful in ltomach 
complaints, dyfentery, and differ- 
ent affections of the alimentary 
canal, when taken internally: it 
is however much to be doubted 
whether any particular purpofe in 
medicine will be anfwered by this 
expreffed oil : but as it holds a 
place in moft of the foreign phar- 
macopoeias of modern date, it may 
juftly be confidered as deferving 
fome attention. 

NotwMthflanding the jufticeof the 
oblervation refpecting the great 
fimilarity of expreffed oils in ge- 
neral, yet there can be no doubt, 
that in fome inftances they obtain 
a peculiar impregnation. This 
manifeftly appears in the oleum 
ricini, and fome 7 of the others. 
Indeed oils expreffed from aroma- 
tic fubftances, in general retain 
fome admixture of the effential oil 
of thefubjecl: from which they are 
expreffed. Nor is this furprifmg, 
when we confider that in fome 
cafes the effential oil exifts in a 
feparate 
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feparate ftate even in the growing 
plant. 

The rinds of or.mges, lemons, 
and citrons, yield by a kind of 
expreflion, their eflential oils al- 
moft pare, and nearly firhilar to 
thofe which are obtained from 
them by ciftillation. The eflential 
oils, in which the fragrance and 
aromatic warmth of thefe fruits 
refide, are contained in numerous 
litlle vehcles, which may be dif- 
tinguilhed by the naked eye, 
fpread all over the furface of the 
peel. If the rind be cut in flices, 
and the flices feparately doubled 
or bent in different parts, and 
fqueezed between the fingers, the 
veficles burfl at the bending, and 
difcharge the oil in a number of 
fine (lender jets. A glafs plate 
being fet upright in a glafs or 
porcelain veflel, and the flices 
fqueezed againft the plate, the 
little jets unite into drops upon the 
plate, and trickle down into the 
vefTel beneath. Although this 
procefs affords the true native oil. 
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in the fame ftate wherein it exifted 
in the fubjecl, unaltered by fir? 
or other agents, it is not practn 
cable to advantage, unlefs where 
the fruit is very plentiful ; as 
only a fmall part of the oil it con- 
tains can thus be extracted or 
eollecced. 

The oil is more perfectly fepara- 
ted by ilibbing the rind upon a 
lump of fugar. The fugar, by 
the inequality of its furface, pro- 
duces the effect of a rafp, in 
tearing open the oily veficles ; and 
in proportion as the veficles are 
opened, the fugar imbibes the oil. 
When the outward part of the 
lump is fufiiciently moiitened, it 
is fcraped off, and the operation 
continued on the frefh furface. 
The oil thus combined wi:h the 
fugar, is fit for moil of the ufes to 
which it is applied in a fluid ftate ; 
and indeed the pure eflential <:ils, 
obtained by diftillation, ate often 
purpofely mixed with fugar to 
render their ufe the more com- 
modious. 
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ESSENTIAL OILS. 



ESslntial oils are obtained 
frcm odoriferous fub- 
iiances ; but not equally from all of 
this clafs, nor in quantity propor- 
tional to their degree of odour. 
Some, which, if we were to reafon 
from analogy, fhould feem very 
well fitted for this procefs, yield 
extremely little oil, and others 
none at all. Rofes and chamomile 
flowers, whofe ftrong and lafting 
fmell promifes abundance, are 
found to contain butafmall quanti- 
ty of oil : the violet and jeflamine 
flower, which perfume the air 
with their odour, lofe their fmell 
upon the gentleft coftion, and do 
not afford the leaft oil on being 
diftilled, unlefs immenfe quantities 
are fubmittcd to the operation at 
once ; while favin, whofe difagree- 
able fcent extends to a great dis- 
tance, gu r es out the largeil pro- 
portion of oil of almoft any vege- 
table known. 

Nor are the fame plants equally 
fit for this operation, when pro- 
duced in different foils or feafons, 
or at different times of their 
growth. Some yield more oil if 
gathered when the flowers begin 
to fall off than at any other time. 
Of this we have examples in laven- 



der and rue ; others, as fagr , af- 
ford the largeft quantity when 
young, before they have fent forth 
any flowers; and others, as thyme, 
when the flowers have juft ap- 
peared. All fragrant herbs 
yield a larger proportion of oil 
when produced in dry foils and 
warm fummers, than in oppofite 
circumftances. On the other hand, 
fome of the difagreeable flrong- 
fcented ones, as wormwood, are 
faid to contain moll oil in rainy 
feafons, and when growing in 
moid rich grounds. 

Several of the chemifts have 
been of opinion, that herbs and 
flowers moderately dried, yield a 
greater quantity of eifential oil, 
than if they were ditlilled when 
frefh. It is fuppofed, that the 
oil being already blended, in fiefh 
plants, with a watery fluid, great 
part of it remains diffufed through 
the water after the diftillation, 
divided into particles too minute 
to unite and be collected ; whereas 
in drying, the oily parts, on the 
exhalatiou of the moifture which 
kept them divided and difperfed, 
run together into globules, which 
have little difpohticn to mix 

with 
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■with w atery fluid?, and eafily Se- 
parate frm the water employed 
in the dillillttion. 

This theory, however does not 
appear to be quite fatisfa&ory ; 
for though the oil be collected in 
the fubject into diftinct globules, 
it does not rife in that form, but is 
refolved into vapour, and is blend- 
ed and coagitated by the heat with 
the vapour of the water ; and if 
the oil in a dry plant was leis 
difpofed to unite with aqueous 
fluids than in a frefh one, the dry 
ought to yield a weaker infufion 
than the frefh ; the contrary of 
which is generally found to ob- 
tain. As the oil of the dry 
plant is raoft perfectly extracted, 
and kept dilTolved by the water 
before the diftillation, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive any reafon 
why it fhould have a greater ten- 
dency to fepaiate from the water 
afterwards. 

The opinion of dry plants yield- 
ing mod oil, feems to have arifen 
from an observation of Hoffman, 
which has probably been mif- 
underftood : " A pound (he fays) 
" of dry fpike flowers yields an 
" ounce of oil ; but if they were 
" diftilled frefh, they would fcarce- 
" ly yield above half an ounce ; 
11 and the cafe is the fame in balm, 
" fage, &c. The reafon is, that 
•' in drying, the watery humidity 
" exhales ; and as from two 
11 pounds of a frefh plant we do 
" not obtain above one pound of 
" dry, and little of the fubtile 
u oil evaporates in the drying, it 
" follows, that more oil ought to 
" be afforded by the dry than 
" by the frefh." The meaning 
of which feems to be no more than 
this, that if two pounds of a frefh 
plant are by drying reduced to 
one, without any lofs of the oil, 
then the one pound dry might 



to be equivalent to the two frefh. 
A late writer quotes an experi- 
ment of Neumann, which appears 
to be mifunder flood in the 
manner ; for Neumann, in the 
place referred to, fays only, that 
dry wormwood is found to yield 
much more oil than ar. equal weight 
cf the frefh plant. Trials are yet 
wanting in which frefh and dry- 
plan's have been brought to a fair 
comparifon, by dividingaquantity 
of the fubject into two equal 
weights, and diftilling one while 
frefh, and the other after it has 
been carefully and moderately 
dried. 

But whatever may be the effect 
of moderate exficcation, it is cer- 
tain, that if the drying be long 
continued, the produce of oil, 
will be diminiflied, its colour al- 
tered, and its fmeil impaired. 

With regard to the proportion 
of water to be employed, it whole 
plants, moderately dried, are ufed, 
or the fliavings of woods, as much 
of either may be put into the veffel 
as, lightly prefTed, will occupy half 
its cavity ; and as much wate- may- 
be added, as will fill two thirds of 
it. The water and ingredients, 
altogether, fhculd never take up 
more than three fourths of the 
ftill; there fhould be liquor enough 
to prevent any danger of an 
empyreuma, but not fo much as 
to be apt to bcil over into the 
receiver. 

The maceration fhould be con- 
tinued fo long, that the water 
may fully penetrate the parts cf the 
fubject. To promote this effect, 
woods fhould be thinly fnaved 
acrofs the grain, or fawn, roots 
cut tranfverfely into thin fiices, 
barks reduced into coa-fe powder, 
and feeds flightly bruifed. Very 
compact and tenacious fubftances 
require the maceration to be con- 
q 2 tinued 
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tinued a week or two, or longer ; 
for thole of a ibftcr and ioofer 
texture, two or three days are 
Sufficient ; while fome ter.derherbs 
and flowers not only (land in no 
need of maceration, but are even 
injured by it. 

Whether the additionof fea fait, 
which has been recommended, be 
of any real fervice, is much to be 
doubted. The ufes generally afllgn- 
ed to it arc, to penetrate and un- 
lock the texture of the fubjeclrr.ore 
effectually thai' firr.p'.e water could 
do; and to prevent the fermenta- 
tion or putrefaction, which the 
Ittai en'? apt to run into during the 
length of time for which the mace- 
ration is often continued. But 
fea-faft feems rather to harden and 
conftrina;e, than to foften and re- 
iolve. both vegetable and animal 
fuhjecis : and it it prevents putre- 
facT. ft, on that very ac- 

count, be injurious rather than of 
fervice. The refolution here aimed 
at, approaches near to a begin- 
ning putrefaction ; and faline fub- 
itcnces, by retarding this, prolong 
the maceration far beyond the 
time that would other wife be necef- 
fary. It is in the power of the ope- 
rator, when he perceives the pro- 
cefs coming near this pitch, to 
put a flop to it at pleafure, by 
proceeding immediately todiftilia- 
tion ; by this means the whole 
affair will be finiihed in a very 
little time, with at lead equal 
advantage in every other refpeel ; 
provided the manual operations 
of pounding, rafping, and the 
like, which are equally neceffary in 
either cafe, be ftrictly complied 
with. 

Some chemifts pretend, that by 
the addition of falts and acid fpi- 
rits, they have been enabled to 
gain more oil from certain vege- 
table matters than could poflibly 
ke got from them, without fuch 



aiUftance. Experiments made on 
purpofe to fettle this point feem 
to prove the contrary ; this at 
leaft isconftuntly found to be true, 
that where there is any rcafon to 
think the produce greater than 
ufual, the quality of the oil is 
proportionally injured. The quan- 
tity ol true effential oil in vegeta- 
bles can by no means be increafed ; 
and what is really contained in 
them may be eafily feparated 
without any addition of this kind. 
All that faline matters can do in 
this refpecT, is, to make the wa- 
ter fufceptible of a greater degree 
ofheatthanit can fuftain byitfelf, 
and thus enable it to cany up 
a grofs unctuous matter, not 
volatile enough to rife with 
pure water : this grofs matter, 
mixing with the pure oil, increafes 
the quantity, but at the fame time 
muft .eceifarily debafeits quality. 
Indeed, when water alone is 
ufed, the oil which comes over 
about the end of the operation is 
remarkably lefs fragrant and of 
a thicker confidence, than that 
which riles at the beginning ; and 
if it he diftilled afecond time, with 
a gentle heat, it leaves a large 
quantity of grofs almoft infipid 
refinons matter behind. 

The choice of proper inftrtu 
ments is of great confequence for 
the performance of this procefs to 
advantage, There are fome oils, 
which pafs freely over the fwan 
neck of the head of the common 
ftiil : others, lefs volatile, cannot 
eafily be made to rife fo high. 
For obtaining thefe laft, we would 
recommend a large low head, 
havingarim orhollow canal round, 
it : in this canal the oil is detained 
on its firft afcent, and thence con- 
veyed at once into the receiver, 
the advantages of which are fuffi- 
ciently obvious. 

With regard to the fire, the ope- 
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rator ought to be expeditious in 
raifmg it at firft, and to keep it 
up, during die whole procefs, of 
fuchadegree only, that the oil may 
freely diftil ; otherwife the oil 
will be expofed to an unueceiTary 
heat ; a circumftance which ought 
as much as pofible to he avoided. 
Fire communicates to all thefe oils 
a difagreeuble impregnation, as is 
evident from their being much Ids 
grateful when newly diftilled, than 
after they have (lood for feme time 
in a cool place ; and the longer the 
heat is continued, the more altera- 
tion it mult produce in them. 

The greater number of oils re- 
quire for their diftillation the heat 
of water ftrongly boiling : but 
there are many alfo which rife 
with a heat conhderably lefs ; fuch 
as thofe of lemon and citron peel, 
of the flowers of lavender and rofe- 
mary, and of almoft all the more 
odoriferous kinds of flowers. 
We have already obferved, that 
thefe flowers have their fragrance 
much injured, or even deftroyed, 
by beating or bruifing them ; it is 
impaired alfu by the imrnerfionin 
water in the prefent procefs, and 
the more fo in proportion to the 
continuance of the immerhenand 
the heat: hence oils, diftilled in the 
common manner, prove much lefs 
agreeable in fmell than the fubjecls 
themfelves. For the dilliilation of 
fubftances of this clafs, another 
method has been contrived; in- 
Head of being immerfed in water, 
they are expofed only to its vapour. 
A proper quantity of water being 
put into the bottom of the fiili, 
the odoriferous herbs or flowers 
are laid lightly in abafket, of fuch 
a fize that i: may enter into the 
ftill, and reft againft its frJes, juft 
above the water. The head be- 
ing then fitted on, and the water 
made to boil, the fteam, percolat- 



ing through the fubject, imbibes 
the oil, without impairing its fra- 
grance, and carries it over into the 
receiver. Oils thus obtained pof- 
fefs the odour of the fubjeel in an 
exquiiite degree, and have nothing 
of the difagreeable feent percei- 
vable in thofe diftilled by boiling 
them in water in the common man- 
ner. 

It may be proper to obferve, 
that thofe oils which rife with a 
lefs heat than that of boiling water, 
are generally called, by the che- 
mical and pharmaceutical writers, 
liiht oils ; and thofe which require 
the heat of water ftrongly boiling, 
are called ponderous. We have 
avoided thofe exprefnons, as they 
might be thought to relate to the 
comparative gravities of the oils ; 
with which the volatility or fixed- 
nefs have no connection Olive 
oil is lighter than rood of the ef- 
fential oils ; but the heat requifite 
to make it diftil exceeds that in . 
which the heavieft elfential oil 
dittils, conhderably more than the 
heat of boiling water exceeds that 
of ice. 

The water employed in the di- 
ftillation of eilential oils always 
imbibes fume portion of the oil ; 
as is evident from the fmell, tafte, 
and colour, which it acquires 
It canno% however retain above a 
certain quantity ; and therefore, 
fuch as has been already ufed and 
confequently faturated with oil, 
may be advantageoully employed, 
inftead of common water, in a 
fecond, third, or any future diftil- 
lation of the fame fubject. 

Some late chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water which 
comes over, but that which remains 
in the ftill, to be ufed a fecond 
time. This can be of no fervijee ; 
as containing only fnch parts of 
the vegetable as are incapable of 
arifmg 
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arifing in diftillatiOn, and which 
fervc only to impede the action of 
the water as a menftruum, and to 
endanger an empyreuma. 

After the dirt illation of one oil, 
particular care fhould be taken to 
dean the worm before it be em- 
ployed m the diftiPation of a dif- 
ferent plant. Some oils, thofe of 
wormwood and an ; feeds for in- 
ftance, adhere to it (o tenacienrfly, 
as not to be melted out by heat, or 
wafhed off by water: in thefe cafes 
the beft w.-.y of cleanrhg the worm 
is to run a little fpiiit of wine 
through it. 

EfTential oils, after they are dl- 
ftilled, fhould be fuff.red to ftand 
forfome days in veflels looje'y co- 
rered w : th paper,, till they have 
loft their difagreeabie fiery odour 
and become limpid: then put them 
up in frrrall bottles, which are to 
be kept quite full, clofely ftopped, 
in a cool place : with thefe cau- 
tion:*, they will ret tin their virtues 
in perfection for many years. 

When carelessly kept, they 
gradually lofe their flavour, and 
become grofs Ar,d thick. Some che- 
mifts endeavour to recover rhem 
after they have undergone this 
change, by grinding them with 
about thrice their weight of com- 
mon fait, then adding a larr^e pro- 
portion of water, and diftilling 
them afrefh : the purer part arifes 
thin and limpid, pofTefTing a great 
degree of the prifline fmell and 
tade of the oil. This rectification, 
as it is called, fucceeds equally well 
without the fait : the oils, when 
thus altered, are nearly in the 
fame (late with the turpentines, 
and other thickened oily juices, 
which readily yield their purer 
oil in diiliilation with water 
alone. 

"When efTential oils have either 
in part or entirely loft their fmell 



they may be put into the ftill with 
frefh ingredients for diftilling the 
fame oil, by which means they are 
f tid to fatiate themfelves anew 
with the odorous matter, and be- 
come entirely renovated. 

EfTential oils, medicinally confi- 
dercd, agree in the general qualities 
of pungency and heat ; in particu- 
lar virtues, they differ as much as 
the fubject from which they are 
obtained, the oil being the direct 
principle in which the virtues or 
at leaft a corifiderable part of the 
virtues, of the feveral fubjects re- 
fide. Thus the carminative vir- 
tue of the aromatic feeds, the 
diuretic of juniper berries, the 
emmenagogueoffavin, the nervine 
of rofemary, the ftomachic of 
mint, the antifecrbtttic of fcurvy- 
grafs the cordial of aromatic-, See. 
are fuppofed to be concentrated in 
their oil. 

Thereis another remarkable dif- 
ference in efTential oils; the founda- 
tion of which is lefs obvious, viz. 
the degree of their pungency and 
heat. Thefe are by no means in 
proportion, as might be expected, 
to thofe of the fnbject they were 
drawn from The r 'd of cinna- 
mon, for inftance, is very pungent 
and fiery ; in its undiluted ftate it 
is almoft cauftic ; whereas cloves, 
a fpice which in fubftance is far 
more pungent than the other, 
yieids an oil which is far lefs fo. 
This difference feems to depend 
partly on the quantity of oil afford- 
ed, cinnamon yielding much lefs 
than cloves, and confequently ha- 
ving its active matter concentrated 
into a fmaller volume ; partly, on 
a difference in the nature of the 
active parts themfelves; for though 
efTential oils contain always the 
fpecific odour and flavour of their 
fubje&s, whether grateful or un- 
grateful, 
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grateful, they do not always con- 
tain the whole pungency j this 
refides frequently in a more fixed 
refinous matter, and does notarife 
with the oil. After the diftilla- 
tion of cloves, pepper and fome 
other fp>ces, a part of their pun- 
gency is found to remain behind : 
a fimple tindture of them in rec- 
tified fpirit ot wine is even more 
pungent than their pure efiential 
oils. 

The more grateful oils are fre- 
quently ufed for reconciling dif- 
guftful medicines to the ftomach. 
It has been cuftomary to employ 
them as correctors for the refinous 
purgatives; an uc which they do 
not feem to be well adapted to. 
All the fervice they can here be 
of, is, to make the refin fit more 
eafily at firft on the ft ^mach : far 
from abating the irritating quality 
on which the virulence of its ope- 
ration depends, thefe pungent oils 
fuperadd a frefh ftimulus. 

EfTential oils are never given 
alone, on account of their extreme 
heat and pungency ; which in 
fome is fo great, that a fingle drop 
let fall upon the tongue, produces 
a gangrenous efchar. They are 
readily imbibed by pure dry fugar, 
and in this form may be conve- 
niently exhibited. Ground with 
eight or ten times their weight of 
fugar, they become foluble in 
aqueous liquors, and may be thus 
diluted to any aftigned degree. 
Mucilages alio render them mif- 
cible with water into an uniform 
railky liquor. They diflblve like- 
wife in fpirit of wine ; the more 
fragrant in equal weight, and al- 
moft all of them in lefs than four 
t'mes their own quantity ; thefe 
folutions may be either taken on 
fugar, or mixed with fyrups, or 
the like : on mixing them with 
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water, the liquor grows milky,anl 
the oil feparates. 

The more pungent oils are em- 
ployed externally againft paralytic 
complaints, numbnefs, pairs, and 
ac'n-s, cold tumours, and in other 
cafes where particular parts re- 
quire to be heated or ftimulated. 
The tooth-ach is fiometimes reliey- 
e • by a drop of thefe almoft eauflic 
oils, received on cotton, and 
cauuoufly introduced into the 
hollow tooth. 

OLEUM ESSENTIALE. 

Lond. 
EJfential oil 

yfrmfu of Anife, 

Car in , Caraway 

Lavenclu/<e, Lavender 

Mentha p peritidis, Pep pej m inft 
Mentha fativa, Spearmint 
Orjgani, Origanum 

Pulegii, Pennyroyal 

Rorifmarini, Rofemary 

Baccs jumper i, Juniper berry 
Radkis fajjafras, Safiafras root. 

Let thefe oils be drawn off by di- 
ftillation, from an alembic wifh 
a large refrigeratory ; but, to 
prevent an empyreuma, water 
muft be added to the ingredients ; 
in which they muft be macerat- 
ed before diiliViation. 

The water which comes over with 
the oil in d:ftillation is to be 
kept for ufe. 

OLEA ESSENTIALLY. 

Edinb. 

EJfential oils 

Menlhx fativa, rf Spearmint 
Mentha piperitidis, Peppermint 
Sabinie, Savin 

Rorifmarinii Rofemary 

Laver.du 1 *, Lavender 

Am/t t 
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dnift, Anife 

£atcarumjunip-rl, Juniper-berries 
Radius faffafr as, SaiHsfras root 
PwientXy Jamaica-pepper. 

Thefe are prepared almoft in rhc 
fame manner as the fimple diftil- 
led waters, excepting that for 
procuring the oil a fomewhatlefs 
quantity of water is to be ofcd. 
Seeds and woody matters are 
firit to be bruifed or rafped. 
The oil rifes with the water; 
and as it is lighter or heavier, 
fwirr.s on the furface, or finks 
to the bottom, and is afterwards 
to be feparated. 

It is, however, to be remarked, 
that, in preparing thefe diftilled 
waters and oils, fo many vari- 
eties muft neceffarily take place 
from the goodnefs of the fub- 
ject itfelf, it? texture, the time 
of the ye;:r, and fuch like cir- 
cumftances, that a certain and 
general rule, which mould ftri<5t- 
ly apply to each, can fcarcely 
be laid down ; wherefore we 
have only explained the general 
method, leaving particular cir- 
cumftances to be- varied by the 
judgement of the operator. 

To the directions for preparing 
thefe efTential oils given by the 
London and Edinburgh colleges, 
we fhall here next fubjoin a few 
remarks on their medical proper- 
ties. 

OLEUM ESSENTIA LE SE- 

MINUM ANISI. 

Jyfmd. Edin. 

EJfential Oil of Anifeds. 

This oil pofTefTes the tafte and 
fmell of the anifeeds in perfection. 
It is one of the mildeft of the diftil- 
led oils ; 15 or 20 drops may be 
taken at a time without danger, 
1 



though common p™#icc rarely 
goes'fo far as half this number. 
Its fmell is exTemely durable and 
diffu.'ive ; milk drawn from the 
brcaft after taking it, is found 
impregnated with its odour : and 
poflibly this may be, in part, the 
foundation of the pectoral virtues 
ufually aicribed to it. 

It is remarkable of this oil, that 
it congeals, even when the air is 
not fenfibly cold into a butyrace- 
ous confidence ; and hence, in the 
diftillation of it, the operator ought 
not to be over folicitous in keeping 
the water in the refiigeratory too 
cool : it behoves him rather to let 
it grow fomewhat hot, particularly 
towards the end of the procefs : 
otherwife the oil congealing, may 
fo ftop up the worm, asto endangef 
blowing off the head of the Mill, or 
at leaft a considerable quantity of 
oil will remain in it. 

OLEUM ESSENTIALE SE- 

MINUM CARUI. 

Lond, 

EJfential Oil of Caraway Seeds. 

The fiavourof this e-acllvrefem- 
bles that of the caraway itfelf. It 
is a very hot and pungent oil ; a 
fiHgle drop is a moderate dofe, and 
five or fix is a very large one. It 
is frequently ufed as a carminative ; 
and has been generally fuppofed 
to be peculiarly ferviceable for pro* 
moting urine, to which it com- 
municates fome degree of its 
fmell. 

OLEUM ESSENTIALE ELO- 
RUM LAVENDULiE. 

Lor,' I. Edin. 
Ejjential Oil of Lavender. 

This oil, when in perfection, is 
very "limpid, of a pleafantyellowilh 
colour, extremely fragrant.poffefs- 

in<r 
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ing in an eminent degree the pecu- 
liar fmell generally admired in the 
flowers. It is a medicir.e of great 
ufe, both externally and internal- 
ly, in paralytic and lethargic com- 
plaints, rheumatic pains, and de- 
bilities of the nervous fyftem. The 
dofe is from one drop to five or 
fix. 

Lavender flowers yield the mod 
fragrant oil, and confiderably rhe 
largeft quantity of it, when they 
are ready to fall off ipontaneoufly, 
and the leaves begin to fhew them- 
felves: the feed? give out extreme- 
ly little. The flowers may be 
feparated from the reft of the 
plant, by drying it a little, and 
then gently beating it : they 
fhould be immediately committed 
to diftillation, and the procefs 
conducted with a well regulated 
gentle heat ; too great a heat 
would not only change the co- 
lour of the oil, but likevvife make 
a difagreeable alteration in its 
fmell. 

OLEUM ESSENTIALE 
MENTrLE PIPERITIDIS. 
[_Lond. Ed'uib.'] 
Effential oil of peppermint. 

This poflefles the fmell, tafte, 
and virtues of the peppermint in 
perfection ; the colour is a pale 
greenifh yellow. It is a medicine 
of great pungency and fubtility ; 
and diffufes, almoft as foon as ta- 
ken, a glowing warmth through 
the whole fyftem. In colics, 
accompanied with great coldnefs, 
and in fome hyfteric complaints, 
it is of excellent fervice. A drop 
or two are in general a fufEcient 
dofe, 



OLEUM ESSENTIALE. 
MENTHA SATIVjE. 

[Lond. Edinb.~\ 
FJJeal'ial oil of 'common mint. 

This oil fmells and taftes ftrono-- 
ly of the mint, but is in both rcT- 
petts fomewhat lefs agreeable than 
the herb itfelf. Ic is an ufeful 
lb machic medicine ; and not in- 
frequently exhibited in want of 
appetite, weaknefs of the ftomach, 
retchings to vomit, and other like 
diforders, when not accompanied 
with heat or inflammation : two 
or three drops, or more, are given 
for a dofe. It is Kkewife em- 
ployed externally for the fame 
purpofes ; and is an ufeful ingre- 
dient in the ftomachic plafter of 
the (hops. 

OLEUM ESSENTIALE 
ORIGANI. 

Lond. 

Ejfential oil of Origanum. 

This oil has a very pungent 
■acrimonious tafte, and a penetra- 
ting fmell. It lias been chiefly 
employed externally as an errhine 
and for eafing pains of the teeth. 

OLEUM ESSENTIALE 
PULEGII. 
Lond. 

Ejfential oil of pennyroyal. 

This oil, in fmell and taftf, 
refembles the original plant ; the 
virtues of which it likewifj 
poifefTes. It is given in hyfteric 
cafes, from one to four or five 
drops. 
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OLEUM ESSENTIALF. 

ROS MARINI. 

Lend. Edin. 

Ejjeniial oil of Rofc mary. 

The oil of rofemary is drawn 
from the plant in flower. When 
in perfection, it is very light and 
thin, p.de, and almoft colourlefs; 
of great fragrancy, though not 
quite fo agreeable as the rofemary 
itfelf. It is recommended, in the 
dofe of a few drops, in nervous 
and hyfterlc complaints. Boer- 
haave holds it in great efteem 
againft epilepfies and fupprcflions 
cl the uterine purgations oc- 
cafioned by weaknefs and inac- 
tivity. 

OLEUiM ESSENTIALE 

BACCARUM JUNIPERI. 

Land. Edinb. 

Ejjential oil of Juniper. 

This oil is a very warm and 
pungent one; of a ftrong flavour, 
not unlike that of the berries. In 
the dofe of a drop or two, it proves 
a ferviceable carminative and fto- 
machic ; in one of fix, eight, or 
more, a ftimulating, detergent 
diuretic and emmenagogue : it 
ieems to have fomewhat of the 
nature of the turpentines, or their 
diftilled oil ; like which it com- 
municates a violet fmcll to the 
urine. 

The oil of thefe berries refides 
partly in veficles fpread thiough 
the fubftance of the fruit, and 
partly in little cells contained in 
the feeds : when the berry is dry, 
and the oil hardened into a refi- 
nous fubftance, it becomes vifible, 
on breaking the feeds, in form of 
little tranfparcnt drops. In order 
therefore to obtain this oil to ad- 
vantage, we ought, previous to 
the diftillation, to bruife the berry 



thoroughly, (o as to break the 
feeds, and entirely lay open the 
oily receptacles. 

OLEUM ESSENTIALE 
SASSAFRAS. 

Loud. Edinb. 
Effenlial oil ofSafflifras. 

This is the mod ponderous of 
all the known effential oils, but 
rifes in diftillation with fuflicient 
eafe ; it appears limpid as water, 
has a moderately pungent tafte, a 
very fragrant fmell, exactly re- 
fembling that of the faffafras. It 
(lands greatly commended as a 
fudorific, and for purifying the 
blood and juices: it is likewife 
fuppofed to be of fervice in humo- 
ral afthmas and coughs. The dofe 
is from one drop to eight or ten ; 
though Geoffrey goes as far as 
twenty. 

The decoction remaining after 
the diftillation of the oil, affords 
by infpiffation an ufeful extract, 
of a mild bittcrifh, fubaftringent, 
tafte. Hoffman fays, he has given 
it with great benefit, in dofes of a 
fcruple, as a corroborant in ca- 
chectic cafes, in the decline of 
intermitting fevers, and for a- 
bating hypochondriacal fpafms, 

OLEUM ESSENTIALE 
SABINE. 
Eond. Edin. 
EJfcntial oil of Sai-in. 

Savin is one of the plants which, 
in former Editions of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia, were direc- 
ted to be flightly fermented before 
the diftillation : this, however, is 
not very neceffary ; for Savin 
yields, without fermentation, and 
even without any fuch maceration, 
a very large quantity of oil. The 
oil of favin is a celebrated uterine 

and 
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and emenagogue : In cold phleg- 
matic habits, it is undoubtedly 
a medicine cf great fervice, 
though not capable of perform- 
ing what it has been often repre- 
fented to do. The dofe is, two 
or three drop=, or more. 

OLEUM ESSENTIALS PI- 
MENTO. 
Ed'm. 
Effcntial oil of Jamaica Pepper. 

This is a very elegant oil, and 
may be ufed as a fuccedaneum for 
thofe offome of the dearer fpices. 
It is of a fine pale colour ; in fla- 
vour more agreeable than the oil 
of cloves and not far fhort cf that 
of nutmegs. It finks in water, 
like the oils offome of the eaftern 
fpices. 

OLEUM PETROLEI. 

Eond. 
Oiloffojil Tar. 

Diftil foflil tar, i. e. petroleum^ in 
a fand heat. 

The oil obtained from this tar 
will be more or lefs thin according 
to the continuance of the diftilla- 
tion ; and by its continuance the 
tar will at laft be reduced to a 
black coal ; and then the oil will 
be pretty deep in colour, though 
perfectly fluid. This oil has a 
property fimilar to that of the tinc- 
ture of nephritic wood in water, 
appearing blue when looked upon, 
but of an orange colour when held 
between the eye and the light. 
By long keeping it lofes this pro- 
perty. It is lefs difagreeable than 
fome of the other empyreumatic 
oils which had formerly a place in 
onr pharmacopoeia, fuch as the 
oleum latcriuum, though very a- 
erid and flimulatlnz. 

R 



EJerJial Oils. 
OLEUM 



VS 



TEREBINTHIN^E. 

Lend. 
Oil of Turpentine. 



Take of 
Common turpentine, five pounds; 
Water, four pints. 
Diftill the turpentine with the wa- 
ter in a copper alembic. Af- 
ter the diftillation of the oil, 
what remains is yellow refin. 

OLEUM TEREBINTHINiE. 

RECTIF1CATUM. 

Land. Edinb. 

ReSiiJied oil of Turpentine. 

Take cf 

Oil of turpentine, one pound; 
Water, four pints. 

Diftill. The Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeia fays, " as long as any 
" oil comes over." 

The procefs here propofed for 
rectifying this oil, is not only tedi- 
ous but accompanied with danger. 
For unlefs the luting be very clofe, 
fome of the vapour will be apt 
to get through ; and if this catch 
fire, it will infallibly burn: the 
veflels. This rectified oil, which 
in many pharmacopoeias is ftyled 
ethereal, does not confiderably 
differ in fpecific gravity, fmelL 
tafte, or medical qualities, from 
the former. 

The fpirit of turpentine, as this 
effential oil has been ftyled, is 
frequently taken internally as a 
diuretic and fudorific, and it has 
fometimes a considerable efFeft 
when taken even to the extent of 
a fcw T drops only. It has, how- 
ever, been given in much larger 
dofes, efpecially when mixed with 
honey. Rccourfa has principally 
been had to fuch dofes in cafes of 
chronic rheumatifm, particularly 
in thofe modifications of it which 
' 2 are 
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are ftyled fcialiea and lumbago. 
But (hey have not often been l'uc- 
tefsful, and fometimes they have 
had the effect of inducing bloody 

urine. 

OLEUM ANIMALE. 

Lond. 
Animal oil. 

Take of 

Oil of hartfhorn, one pound. 
Diflill three times. 

OLEUM E CORNUBUS 
RECTIFICATUM, five 
OLEUM ANIMALE. 
Editib. 
ReS'ified oil of Horns, or animal oil. 

Take of 

Empyreumatic oil, newly di bil- 
led from thehornsof animals, 
as much as you will. 

Diftiil w'th a gentle heat, in a ma- 
trafi furnithed with a head, as 
long as a thin colourlefs oil 
comes ove r , which is to be freed 
from the volatile alkali that it 
contains by means of water. 
That this oil may remain lim- 
pid and good, it ought to be 
put up in fmall phials complet- 
ly filled and inverted, having 
previoufly put into each phial 
a few drops of water, that on 
inverting the phial the water 
nay interpofe itfelf between the 
oil and the ftopper of the 
phial. 

Tt is faid, that the product is 
Tendered more limpid, by mixing 
the oil with quicklime into, a foft 
pafte ; the lime keeping down 
more of the grofs matter than 
would remain without fuch an ad- 
dition. 

This oil was flrfl introduced by 



Dippelius, whofc name it has lincc 
generally borne. 

Animal oil thus rectified, is 
thin and limpid, of a fubtile, pene- 
trating, not difagreeable fmell and 
tafte. It is ftrongly recommend- 
ed as an anodyne and antifpafmo- 
dic in dofes from 15 to 30 drops. 
Hoffman reports, that it procures 
a calm and fweet deep, which con- 
tinues often for 20 hours, without 
being followed by any languor or 
debility, but rather leaving the 
patient more alert and cheerful 
than before : that it procures 
likewife a gentle fweat, without 
increafing the heat of the blood; 
that given to 20 drops or more, 
on an empty ftomach, fix hours 
before die acceffion of an inter- 
mittent fever, it frequently re- 
moves the diforder ; and that it is 
likewife a very general remedy in 
inveterate and chronical epilepfies, 
and in convulfive motions, especi- 
ally if given before the ufual time 
of the attack, and preceded by 
proper evacuations. 

The empyreumatic oils of vege- 
tables, rectified in the fame man- 
ner by repeated diftillations, fuffer 
a change fimilar to that which the 
animal oils do ; lofing their dark 
colour and offenfive fmell, and be- 
coming limpid, penetrating, and 
agreeable : in this ftate they are 
fuppofed, like the animal oil, to be 
anodyne, antifpafmodic, and dia- 
phoretic. It is obfervable, that 
all the empyreumatic oils dilfolve 
in fpirit of wine, and that the 
oftener they are rectified or redil- 
tilled, they dilfolve the more readi- 
ly ; a circumftancc in which they 
differ remarkably from effential 
oils, which by repeated diftilla- 
tions, become more and more dif- 
ficult of folution. 

How far thefe preparations 
really 
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really poflefs the virtues that have 
been afcribed to them, has not yet 
been fufficiently determined by ex- 
perience ; the tedioufnefs and 
trouble of the rectification having 
prevented their coming into gene- 
ral ufe, or beiig often made. They 
are liable alfo to more material 
inconvenience in regard to their 
medicinal ufe, namely precariouf- 
nefs in their quality; for how per- 
fectly foever they may be rectified, 
they gradually lofe, in keeping, 
the qualities they had received 
from that procefs, and return 
more and more towards their 
original fetid ftate. 

SAL ET OLEUM SUCCINI. 

Lond. 

Salt and Oil of Amber. 

Take of 

Amber, two pounds. 
Diftill in a fand heat, gradually 

augmented; an acid liquor, oil, 

and fait impregnated with oil, 

will afcend. 

OLEUM ET SAL SUCCINL 

Edhtb. 

O'.l and fait of Amler. 

Take 

Equal parts of amber reduced 
to a powder, and of pure fand. 

Mix them, and put them into a 
glafs retort, of which the mix- 
ture may fill one half: then 
adapt a large receiver, and dif- 
till in a fand bath with a fire 
gradually incrcafed. At firft a 
ipirit will come over, with fome 
yellow oil ; then a yellow oil, 
with the fait ; and laftly, a red- 
di(h and black coloured oil. 

When the diitiUation is finished, 
pour the liquor out of the re- 
ceiver, and feparate the oil from 
the water. Scrape ofF the fait 



adhering to the neck of the re- 
tort and fides of the receiver, 
and dry it by gentle preflure be- 
tween folds of blotting paper ; 
then purify it by folution in 
warm water and cryftallifation. 

OLEUM SUCCINI RECTIFI- 

CATUM, five PURISSIMUM. 

Edlnb. 

Diftill the oil in a glafs ret irt with 
fix times its quantity of water, 
till two thirds of the water have 
pafied into the receiver ; then 
feparate the rectified oil from 
the water, and keep it for ufe 
in well flopped phials. 

OLEUM SUCCINI RECTIFI- 
CATUM. 

Lond. 
Redificd Oil of Amler. 

Take of 

Oil of amber, one pound 
Diftill three times. 

SAL SUCCINI PURIFICA- 
TUS. 

Lond. 
Turfed fait of Amler. 

Take of 

Salt of amber half a pound ; 

Diftilled wa'er, one pinr. 
Boil the fait in the diftilled water, 

and fet alide the folution to cry- 

ftallize. 

In the diftiilation of amber, the 
fire mull for fometime be continu- 
ed gentle, fcarcely exceeding the 
degree.at which water boils till 
the aqueous phlegm and thin oil 
have arifen ; after which it is id 
be Howly incrcafed. If the fire 
were urged haftily, the amber 
would fwell up, and rife in its 
whole fubftance into the receiver, 
v Knout' 
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without undergoing the required 
decompofition or fcparation of its 
P ti ts. When fand or fimilar in- 
termedia are mixed with it, it islefs 
fubject to this accident, :md the fire 
may be raifed fomewhat more ex- 
peditioufly. 

Our chemifts generally leave the 
receiver unluted, that it may be 
occasionally removed as the fait 
rifes and concretes in the neck of 
the retort ; from whence it is 
"every now and then fcraped out 
to prevent the oil from carrying it 
down into the receiver. "When a 
grofs thick oil begins to arife, and 
no more fait appears, the defolia- 
tion is ftopt, though it might, per- 
haps, be continued longer to ad- 
vantage. 

Mr Pott informs us {in a curious 
differtation on the fait of amber, 
publifhed in the ninth volume of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences oi Berlin), that the Pruf- 
iian workmen, who prepare large 
quantities of this fait for expoita- 
tion, from cuttings and fmall 
pieces of amber, perform the difiil- 
lation without ar>y intermedium, 
and in an open fire : that fweeping 
out the fait from the neck of the re- 
tort being found too troublefome, 
they fuffer the oil to carry it down 
into the receiver, and afterwards 
separate it by means of bibulous 
paper, which imbibes the oil, and 
leaves the fait dry ; which paper 
*<■> afterwards fqueezed and dillil- 
led ; that they continue the diflilla- 
tion till all that can be forced over 
has arifen, taking care only to 
catch the laft thick oil in a fepa- 
rate receiver; and that from this 
i hey extract a confidcrable quantity 
< l' fair, by lhaking it in a ftrong 
vefiel with three or four frefii por- 
tions of he: water, and evaporat- 
ing and cryftallifing the filtered 

Wat£iS> 



The fpirit of amber Co called is 
no more than afolution of a fmall 
portion of the fait in phlegm or 
water; and therefore is very pro- 
perly employed for difiblving the 
fait in order to its cryftallifa- 
tion. 

The fait, freed from as much of 
the oil as fpongy paper will im- 
bibe, retains fo much as to appear 
of a dark brown colour. Mr Pott 
fays, the method he has found to 
fucceed beft, and with leaft lofs, is, 
to diffolve the fait in hot water, 
and put into the paper through 
which the folution is to be filtered, 
a little cotton (lightly moiftened 
with oil of amber : this, he fays, 
deta-ns a good deal of the oil of 
the fait, and the folution paffes 
through the more pure. The li- 
qi'-or being evaporated with a very 
gentle fire, as that of a water bath, 
and let to (hoot, the firft cryflals 
prove tranfparent, with a (light 
yellowifh tinge ; but thofe which 
follow are brown, oily, and bitter, 
and are therefore to be farther de- 
purated in the fame manner. The 
whole quantity of cryflals amounts 
to about one-thirtieth of the 
weight of the crude amber em- 
ployed. By fublimation with the 
addition of fea fait, as directed in 
former editions of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia, the fait is thought 
to be more perfectly and more ex- 
peditioufiy purified : Mr Pott ob- 
jects to fublimation, that a part of 
the fait is decompofed by it, a 
coaly matter being left behind, 
even though the fait wasprevioufly 
purified by cryftaliization : it may 
be prefumed, however, that this 
coal proceeds rather from the burn- 
ing of forne remains of the oily 
matter, than from the decompofi- 
tion of any part of the true fait. 

Pure fait of amber hasa penetra- 
ting, fubaftringent acid, tafte. it 
dip/elves' 
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dilTolves both In water and in rec- 
tified fpirit; though not readily 
in either, and fcarcely at all in the 
latter without the afilftance of 
heat : of cold water in fummer, it 
requires for its folution about 
twenty times its own weight : of 
boiling water, only about twice its 
weight. Expofed in a glafs veflel, 
to a heat little greater than that of 
boiling water, it firft melts, then 
rifes in a white fume, and con- 
cretes again in the upper part of the 
glafs into fine white flakes, leav- 
ing, unlefs it was perfectly pure, a 
little coaly matter behind. It 
effervefces, with alkalies both fixed 
and volatile, and forms with them 
neutral compounds, much refem- 
bling thofe compofed of the fame 
alkalies and vegetable acids. Mix- 
ed with acid liquors, it makes no 
fenfible commotion. Ground with 
fixed alkaline falts, it dees not ex- 
hale any urinous odour. By thefe 
characters, it is conceived this fait 
may be readily diftinguiihedfrom 
all the other matters that have 
been mixed with, or vended for 
it. With regard to its virtue, it is 
accounted aperient, diuretic, and, 
on account of its retaining fome 
portion of the oil, antihyfteric: 
Bcerhaave gives it the character of 
diurctlcorum et antihyjhricorum prin- 
ccps. Its great price, however, has 
prevented its coming much into 
ufe ; and perhaps its real virtues 
are rot equal tq the opinion gene- 
rally entertained of them. 

The rectified oil has a ftrong 
bituminous fmell, and a pungent 
acrid tafte. Given in a dofe of 
ten or twelve drops, it heats, fti- 
mulates, and promotes the fluid 
fecretions : It is chiefly celebrated 
in hyfterical diforders, and in 
deficiencies of the uterine purga- 
tions. Spmetimes it is ufed ex- 
ternally, in liniments for weak or 
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paralytic limbs and rheumatic 
pains. This oil differs from aty 
thofe of the vegetable kingdom, 
and agrees with die mineral petro- 
lea, in not being foluble, either in 
its rectified c;r unratified Rate, by 
fpiric of wine, fixed alkaline lixivia, 
or volatile alkaline fpirits ; the 
oil, after long digeftiOD or agita- 
tion, feparating as freely as corr> 
mon oil does from water. 

OLEUM VINI. 

Lond. 

Oil of Win:. 

Take of 
Alkohol, 
Vitriolic acid, of each one pint. 

Mix them by degrees, and diitill ; 
taking care that no black foam 
paffes into the receiver. Sepa- 
rate the oily part 6f the diftiiled 
liquor from the -volatile intr-o'tc 
acid. — To the oily part add as 
much water oSfiure kcl; as is fuf- 
ficient to correct the fulphurci us 
fmell ; then diitill the ether widi 
a gentle heat. The oil af wine 
remains in the retort, fwim- 
ming on the watery liquor; 
from which it is to be feparaced. 

Some caution is requifite ih 
mixing the two liquors, ihat the; 
confequen: heat and ebullition 
(which would not only diilipate :i 
part of the mixture, but hazard 
the breaking of the veiki and hurt 
the operator), may be avoided. 
The fee ure ft way is to add the vi, 
triolic acid to the fpirit of wine.hy 
a little at a time, waiting till the 
firft adition be incorporated before 
another quantity b~ put in. By 
this, the entiling heat is inconfider- 
able, and the mixture is effected 
without inconvenience. 
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OLEUM ABSTNTHII DI- 
STILLATUM. 

Effential oil of wormwood 

X<ct the frefh leaves of wormwood 
{Tightly dried be macerated 
with a fufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, and then fubjected to diftil- 
lation ; and let the oil which 
comes over be feparated from 
the water which accompanies 
it. 

This Is one of the more un- 
grateful oils ; it fmells ftrongly 
of the wormwood, and contains its 
particular naufeous tafte, but has 
little or nothing of its bitternefs, 
this remaining entire in the decoc- 
tion left after the dillil'.ation : its 
colour, when drawn from the frefti 
herb, is a dark green ; from the 
dry, a brownilh yellow. This oil 
is recommended by Hoffman as a 
mild anodyne in fpafmedic con- 
tractions : for this purpofe, he 
directs a drachm of it to be diffolv- 
ed in an ounce of rectified fpirit of 
wine, and feven or eight drops of 
the mixture taken for a dofe in 
any convenient vehicle. Boer- • 
haave greatly commends in tertian 
fevers, a medicated liquor com- 
pcfed of about feven grains of this 
oil ground firft with a drachm of 
fugar, then with two drachms of 
the fait of wormwood, and after- 
wards diffolved in fix ounces of 
the diftilled water of the fame 
plant: two hours before the fit is 
expected, the patient is to bathe his 
feet and legs in warm water, and 
then to drink two ounces of the 
liquor every quarter of an hour till 
the two hours are expired : by this 
means, he fays, all cafes of this 
kind are generally cured with cafe 
2 



and fafety, provided there be no 
fcirrhofity or fuppuration. The 
oil of wormwood is employed 
chiefly as a vermifuge; and for this 
purpofe is fometimes applied both 
externally to the belly, and taken 
internally ; it is mod conveniently 
exhibited in the form of pills, into 
which it may be reduced by mix- 
ing it with crumb of bread. 

In the fame manner with the 
okum abfinthii, the following oils, 
mentioned on the authority of the 
pharmacopoeia Roflica, are alfo di- 
rected to be prepared. 

OLEUM AURANTII COR- 
TICUM. 

Rof 
EJfential Oil of Orange-peel. 

OLEUM CORTICUM LIMO- 

NUM. 
EJfence ef Lemons. 

Of thefe effential oils, as exift- 
ing in a feparate ftate in the grow- 
ing vegetable, we have already of- 
fered fome obfervations. They 
are obtained in a very pure ftate by 
diftillation. They are now rejected 
from our pharmacopoeias, being 
employed rather as perfumes than 
as medicines. This is particularly 
the cafe with the effence of lemons, 
which is a pleafant oil, of a fine 
fmell, nearly as agreeable as that 
of the frefh peel ; it is one of the 
lighted and moft volatile effential 
oils we have, perfectly limpid, and 
almoft colourlefs. It is taken in 
dofes of tv/o or three drops, as a 
cordial, in weaknefs of the fto- 
mach, Sec. thoughmore frequently 
ufed as a perfume. It gives a fine 
flavour to the officinal Spiritut 
ammonia cornpo/Uus. When fope is 
given in the form of pills, the ad- 
dition 
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dition of a few drops of this oil is 
thought to make it fit more eafily 
on the ftomach. 

OLEUM CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM AROMAT1CORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 
Rof. 

EJJential oil of Cloves. 

This oil is fo ponderous as to 
fink in water, and is not eafdy 
elevated in diftillation : if the wa- 
ter which c( mes over be returned 
on the remaining cloves, and the 
diftillation repeated, fome more 
oil will generally be obtained, 
though much inferior in quality 
to the firft. The oil of cloves is 
ufually defcribed as being " in 
" tafte e.veftively hot and fiery, 
" and of a gold yellow colour," 
(Boerh. proceff.) Such indeed is 
the compofition which we receive 
under this name from Holland ; 
but the genuine oil of cloves is one 
of the milder oils : it maybe taken 
with great fafety (duly diluted) 
to the quantity of ten or twelve 
drops or more. Nor is its colour 
at all yellow, unlefs it has been 
long and carelefsly kept, or diftil- 
led by too violent a fire : when in 
perfection, it is limpid and co- 
lourlefs, of a pleafant, moderately- 
warm and pungent tafte, and a 
very agreeable fmell, much refem- 
bling that of the fpice itfelf. 
The Dutch oil of cloves contains 
a large quantity of expreffed oil, 
as evidently appears upon exa- 
mining it by diftillation. This, 
however, cannot be the addition 
to which it owes its acrimony. A 
mean proportion of a refinous 
extract of cloves communicates 
to .a large one of oil a deep co- 
lour, and a great degree of acri- 
monv. 



OLEUM CHAMiEMELI 

FLO RUM. 

Rof 

Ejf.nl ml od of Chamomile. 

An oil of chamomile had for- 
merly a place in our pharmaco- 
peias made by infunon of the 
recent plant, and its flowers in 
olive oil ; and again feparating it 
by preilure after impregnating it 
with the active parts ot the plant 
by heat. This, however, was in- 
tended only for external applica- 
tion ; but the efiential oil is meant 
to be ufed internally. 

It is a very pungent oil, of a 
ftrong not ungrateful fmell, refem- 
bling that of the flowers: its co- 
lour is yellow, with a caft of 
greenilh or brown. It is fome- 
times given in the dofe of a few" 
drops, as a carminative, in hyfteric 
diforders, and likewife as a vermi- 
fuge : it may be conveniently 
made into pills with crumb cf 
bread. 

OLEUM CINNAMOMI COR- 

TIC IS. 

Rof 

Oil of Cinnamon. 

This valuable oil is extremely 
hot and pungent, of a moft agree- 
able flavour, like that of the cin- 
namon itfelf. In cold languid 
cafes, and debilities of the ner- 
vous fyftem, it is one of the moft 
immediate cordials and refttra- 
tives. The dofe is one, two, or 
three drops : which muft a^ays 
be carefully diluted by the me- 
diation of fus;ar, &c. ; for fo great 
is the pungency of this oil, that a 
fingle drop let fall upon the 
tongue, undiluted, produces a 
gangrenous efchar. In the dif- 
tillation of this oil a fmart fire is 
required ; and the low head, with 
s a chan- 
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a channel round ir recommended 
for ths diltiilation of the lefs vola- 
tile oils, is particularly neceflary 
icr this, which is .'^ne i f he lead 
volatile, and which isaffoided by 
the :p>ce in exceeding i'mall quan- 
tity. The diftilled water retains 
no fmail portion of the oil ; but 
this oil being ve: y ponderous,great 
part of it lubiides lrom the water, 
on (landing lor two or three weeks 
in a cool place. 

OLEUM SEMINUM FUNI- 
CULI ESSENTIALE. 

Effcntial oil oj Fennel Seeds. 

The oil obtained frrm fweet 
fennel feeds is much more elegant 
and agreeable than that of the 
common fennel. It is one of the 
mildeft of thefe preparations : it 
is nearly of the fame degree of 
warmth with that of anifeeds ; to 
which it is likewife fimilar in 
flavour, though far mere grateful. 
From two or three drops to ten or 
twelve of it are given as a carmi- 
native, in cold indifpofitions of the 
ftomach ; and in f me kinds of 
coughs as an expectorant. 

OLEUM DISTILLATUM 
MACIS. 
Rof 
Efntial oil cf Mae:. 

The efTen'ial oil of mace is mo- 
derately pungent, very volatile, 
and of a Itrong aromatic fmell, 
like that oi" the fpice itfelf. [l is 
thin and limpid, cf a pale y-.llow- 
ilh colour, with a portion of 
thicker and darker coloured oil at 
the bottom. This oil taken in- 
ter:. ally to the ex'ent of a few 
drops, is celebrated in vomiting, 
fingultus, and colic pains ; and in 
the fame complaints it has ailb 



been advifed to be applied exter- 
na ly to the umbilical iegion. It 
i>, however, but rarely to be met 
with in the lhops. 

OLEUM MAJORANjE 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJJeniial oil of Marjoram. 

This oil is very hot and pene- 
trating, in flavour not near fo 
agreeable as the marjoram itfelf) 
when m perfection, it is of a pale 
yellow colour ; by long keeping, 
it turns reddilh : if diltilled with 
too great a heat, it rifes of this 
colour at fir A. It is fuppofed by 
fome to be peculiarly ferviceable 
in relaxations, obftruclions, and 
mucous discharges of the uterus : 
the dofe is one or two drops. 

OLEUM NUCIS MOSCHA- 
TjE ES.^ENTIALE. 

R.Jf. 
Effcntial oil of Nutmegs. 

The efTential oil of nutmegs 
poiTeiLs the flavour and aroma- 
tic virtues of the fpice in an 
eminent decree. It is fimilar in 
quality to the oil of mace, but 
fomewhat lefs grateful. 

OLEUM RUTJE ESSEN- 
TIALE. 

Rcjf. 
EJfential oi I of Rue. 

The oil cf rue has a very acrid- 
tafte, and a penetrating fmell, re- 
fcmbling that of the herb, but ra- 
ther more unpleafant. It is fome- 
times ufed in hyfteric diforders and 
as an anthelmintic ; and alfo in 
epilepfies proceeding from a re- 
laxed fiate of the nerves. 

R.ue yields its oil very fparing- 
ly. The largeft quantity is ob- 
tained 
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tained from it when the flowers 
are ready to fall off, and the feeds 
begin to (hew themfelves : fuit- 
able maceration, previous to the 
diftillation, is here extremely ne- 
ceiTary. 

OLEUM DISTILLATUM 
SATURELE. 

EJcni'ial oil of Savory. 

Savory yields on diftillation a 
fmall quantity of effential oil, of 
great fttbtility and volatility ; and 
it is unqueftionably an active ar- 
ticle, but among us it is net em- 
ployed in medicine. 

OLEUM DISTILLATUM 
TANACETI. 

Roff. 
EJential oil of Tanfy. 

Tanfy yields on diftillation an 
oil of a greenifh colour inclining 
to yellow. It fmells ftrongly of 
the herb, and poffeffes at leaft its 
aromatic property in a concentra- 
ted ft ate. 

OLEUM CEILE. 
Dan. 

Oil cf Wax. 

Melt yellow bees-wax with twice 
its quantity of land, and diftill 
in a retort placed in a fand- 
furnace. At rirft an acid liquor 
rifes, and afterward* a thick oil, 
wheh fticks in the neck of the 
retort, unlefs it be heated by 
applying live coals. This may 
be rectified into a thin oil, by 
diftilling it feveral tynes, with- 
out addition, in a fand-heat. 

Boerhaave directs the war, 
cut in pieces, to be put into the 
retort firft, fo as to fill one half 
of it ; when as much faad may be 



poured on it as will fill the remain- 
ing half. This is a neater, and 
much le.s troublcfome way, than 
melting the wa>:, and mixing it 
with the find before they are put 
into the retort. The author above- 
mentioned highly commends ths 
oil againft roughnefs and chaps 
of the fkin, and other like pur- 
pofes : the college of Strafburgh 
fpeak alfo of it being given inter- 
nally, and fay it is a powerful diu- 
retic (tngens cllur ileum) in dofes of 
from two to four or more drops ; 
but its difagreeable fmell has pre- 
vented its coming into ufe among 
us. 



OLEUM LIGNI RHODII 

ESSEN HALE. 

RJf. 

EJjntial oil of Rhodium. 

This i il is extremely odoriferous, 
and principally employed as a per- 
fume in icent ng pomatums, and 
the like. Cuftom has not as yet re- 
ceived any preparation i,f this aro- 
matic wood into internal ufe a- 
mong us. 

The number of efTential oils 
which now have a place in the 
London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeias, and likewife in the foreign 
ones df modern date, is much lefs 
considerable than forme* ly ; and 
perhaps thofe Mill retained afford a 
fufficient variety of the more active 
and ufeful oils. Mo ft of the oils 
mentioned above, particularly 
thofe which have a place in the 
London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeias, are prepared by our che- 
mifts in Britain, and are eafily pro- 
curable in a tolerable decree of 
perfection : But the oils from the 
inoreexpenfive fpices, though (till 
introduced among the prepara- 
tions in the foreign pharmacopoe- 
ias, are, when employed among us 
ufually imported from abroad. 
2 Tasfa 
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Thefe are frequently fo much abufe by any. trials. And, indeed, 
adulterated, that it is not an eafiy it would not be of much advantage 



matter to mset with fuch as are at 
all fit for ufe. Nor are thefe adul- 
terations eafily difcoverable. The 
grofferabufes, indeed, may be rea- 
dily detected : thus, if the oil be 
mixed with fpirit of wine, it will 
turn milky on the addition of wa- 
ter ; if with expreifed oils, rectified 
fpirit will diflblve the effential, and 
leave the other behind ; if with 
oil of turpentine, en dipping a 
piece of paper in the mixture, ?nd 
drying it with a gentle heat, the 
turpentine wi:l be betrayed by its 
fmell. But the more fubtle artifts 



to the purchafer, if he had infalli- 
ble criteria of the genuinenefs of 
every individual oil. It is of as 
much importance that they be 
good, as that they be genuine ; frr 
genuine oils, from inattentive dif- 
tillation and long and carelefs 
keeping, are often weaker both in 
fmell and tafte than the common 
fophifticated ones. 

The fmell and tafte feem to be 
the only certain teds of which the 
nature cf the thing will admit. 
If a bark fhould have in every re- 
fpedl the appearance of good cin- 



have contrived other methods of namon, and fhould be proved in- 



difputably to be the genuine bark 
of the cinnamon tree; yet if it 
want the cinnamon flavour, or has 
it but in a low degiee, we reject 
it ; and the cafe is the fame with 
the oil. It is only from ufe and 
habit, or companions with fpeci- 
mens of known quality, that we 
can judge cf the goodnefs, either 
of the drugs themfelves or of their 
oils. 

Mofc of the effential oils indeed, 
are too hot and pungent to be tail- 
ed w ith fafety ; and the fmell of 
the fubjeel is fo much concentrat- 
ed in them, that a fmall variation 
in this refpect is not eafily diftin- 
guifhed : but we can readily dilute 
them to any affignable degree. A 
drop of the oil may be diflbived in 
fpirit of wine, or received on a hit 
of fugar, and diffblved by that in- 
termedium in water. The quan- 
tity of liquor which it thus im- 
pregnates with its flavrur, or the 
degree of flavour vhich it com- 
municates to a certain deteimi- 
nate quantity, will be the meafure 
of the degree cf gccdr.cfs cf the 
oil. 

We {hall here fubjoin the refult 
ir.y poflibility of discovering the of fome experiments, fhcwir.g tie 

quail' 



fophiftication, which elude all 
trials of this kind. 

Some have confidered the fpe- 
cific gravity of oils as a certain 
criterion of their genuinenefs. 
This, however, is not to be abfo- 
lutely depended on : for the ge- 
nuine oih, obtained from the fame 
fubjeifrs, often differ in gravity as 
much as thofe drawn from differ- 
ent ones. Cinnamon and cloves, 
whofc oils ufually fink in water, 
yield, if flovly and warily diftilled, 
an nil of great fragrar.cy, which is 
neverthelefs fpccifically lighter 
than the aqueous fluid employed 
in the difti'lation of it ; while, on 
the other hand, the laft runnings 
of fomc of the lighter cils prove 
fometimes fo ponderous as to fink 
in water. 

As all effential oils agree in the 
general properties of folubility in 
fpirit cf wine, indiffolubiltty in 
water, mifcibility with water by 
the intervention of certain inter- 
media, volatility in the heat cf 
bciling water, &c. it is plain that 
they may be vaiioufly mixed with 
each other, or the dearer fophifti- 
cated with the cheaper, without 
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quantity of effenhal oil obtained from 
different -vegetables, reduced into the 
form of a table. The firft coluirm 
contains the names of the refpec- 
tive vegetable fubftances : the fe- 
cond, the quantity of. each of 
Avhich was fubrnitted to the diftil- 
lation ; and the third, the quan- 
tity of oil obtained. To each ar- 
ticle is affixed the author's name 
from whom the experiment was 
taken. The different diftillations 
of one fubject, feveral of which are 
inferted in the table, fliew how 
variable the product of oil is, and 
that the exotic fpices, as well as 
our indigenous plants, do not al- 
ways contain the fame proportion 
of this active principle: though 



it muft be obferved, alfo, that part 
of the differences may probably 
arife from the operation itfelf 
having been more or lefs care- 
fully performed. 

This table was drawn up by 
Doctor Lewis, and was firft infert- 
ed in the firft edit' on of his dif- 
penfati ry. In confulting it the 
reader muft obferve that the 
weights of the fub Prances diftil- 
led aie averdupoife pounds and 
ounces : the weights of the oils 
obtained when expreffed in ounces 
are alfo averdupoife ounces : but 
the drachms, fcruples, and grains 
are Troy weight. 
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Table of the Quantity of Essential Oil obtained from different 

VEGETABLES. 



Agallochum wood 

Angelica root 

Anueed 

Aniieed 

Anileed 

A'aioetida 

Calamus aromaticus 

Calamus aromaticus 

Caraway feeds 

Caraway feeds 

Caraway feeds 

Caroline thiftle roots 

Cardamom ieeds 

Cairot feeds 

Cafearilla 

Chamomile flowers 

Common chamomile flowers 

Wild chamomile flowers 

Wild chamomile flowers 

Chervil leaves, frefh 

Cedar wocd 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Clary feeds 

Clary in flower, frefh 

Cloves 

Cloves 

Cloves 

Copaiba balfam 

Copaiba balfam 

Cummin {ced 

Diiframnus Creticus 

Dill-feed 

Elecampane root 

Elemi 

Fennel feed, common 

Fennel-feed, fvveet 

Galangal root 

Garlic root, frefli 

Ginger 

Horfe-radifh root, frefh 

Hyfibp leaves 



10 
i 
i 

3 
4 
4 
5° 
i 

4 

2 
I 
I 

I 

2 
I 
I 

6 
i 
6 

9 
i 
i 

i 

4 
i 

i 

4 
130 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
8 
2 



lb. ' 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

cwt. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 
lb. 

ib. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

bufli 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

bufh 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. J 



Yi< 



f 4 
1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

9 

83 

1 

«; 

1 

3° 

5 

20 

3° 
2 

1 

2$ 
6 

2 
8 

2 

3i 
if 

4 
5 

6 

8 

21 

30 
2 

3i 
1 

1 

18 

1 

3° 
1 



drachms Hoffman. 
drachm Cartkeufer. 
drachm* Neunmm* 
ounce Lewis. 
ounce Lewis . 
drachm Neuman. 
ounces Hoffman. 
fcruples Neuman. 
ounces Lewis. 
drachms Lewis. 
ounces Lewis. 
fcruples Neuman. 
fcrupie Ntuman. 
drachm Lewis. 
drachm Cunbeufer. 
grains Cartkeufer. 
drachms Lewis. 
graii s Cartkeufer, 
drachms Lev/is. 
grains Neuman. 
dT<i<~\\mb\Margraff 



drachm 
fcruples 



Su la . 
N. uman. 



hmslLcmery. 
drachms \Curtueufer. 
fcruples j Ca 1 theufer* 
dTzchmslLewu. 

ounces Lewis. 
ounce Teichnuyer 
ounces Cartbtufcr* 
ounces HoJjm.,n. 
ounces Hojjman. 
ounces Li wis. 
ounces Lewis. 
grains L.wis. 
ounces \L.wis. 
fcruples Neuman. 
ounce 'Neuman. 
fcrupie -Neuman. 
ounces [Lewis. 
drachm 'Cartkeufer. 
drachms Neuman. 
drachm N uman. 
grains Niuman. 
drachm \Neuman. 
HvfTop 
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Hyflop leaves 
Hylfop leaves 
Hyrfop leaves, frefh 
Hv il<«p leaves, frefh 
Hyifop leaves, frelh 
Juniper-berries 
Juniper-berries 
Lavender m flower, frefh 
Lavender in flower, frefh 
Lavender in flower, ireih 
Lavender fljwers, frefh 
Lavender flowers, diied 
Lavender flowers, dried 
Lavender flowers, dried 
Broad Laved lavender") 
flowers, dry j 

Lnvage-root 
Mice 
Mace 

Marjoram in flower, frefh 
Ma.joram in flower, frefh 
Maijoram in flower, freih 
Marjoram leaves, frefh 
Marjoram leaves, dried 
Ma iter wort root 
Milfoil flowers, dried 
Mint in flower, Ireih 
Mint leaves, diLd 
Peppermint, fiefh 
Myrrh 
Myrrh 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 
Pilfley feeds 
Parfley leaves, frefh 
Parfnip feeds 

Penny royal in flower, frefh 
Black pepper 
Black pepper 
Black pepper 
Black pepper 
Black pepper 
Pimento 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 



I 

I 


lb. 1 
lb. 1 


2 


cwt. J 


to 


lb. 


8 


lb. 
lb. 1 


1 


lb. 


48 
30 
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lb. 
lb. 

CWt. I 
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4 
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lb. 


4 
4 
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lb- 
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lb 




lb- 




lb. 


81. 


lb 


13'i 

34 

i8f 

4 
1 


lb 
lb 

1!). 
lb- 

lb. [ 
lb. j 


H 
6 


4 


lb. 


4 


id. 
lb. 




lb. 
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CHAP. VII. 
S A L I A. 

SALTS. 



IN former parts of this work we 
have offered fome general re- 
marks on the nature of faline fub- 
ftances,/tv p. 9, 10, 16, 30, and 
feveral parts of the Materia Me- 
dica. Little therefore remains to 
befaidonthis fubject here. For 
the fake of perfpicuity, however, 
it may not be unacceptable to the 
reader to give a fyftematic ar- 
rangement of falts. 

Salts are either fimple or com- 
pound. The fimple "falts are ei- 
ther alkaline or acid. The com- 
pound falts are formed by the 
union of an acid either with an al- 
kili, or an earth, or a metal. 
Thefe compounds, occuring in 
nature more frequently than the 
alkalies and acids themfelves, were, 
by the earlier chemifts, thought to 
be fimple bodies, as nitre, com- 
mon fait, Epfom fait, vitriol, &c. 
When however their compofition 
was known, the abfurdity of their 
ufuil names became evident, and 
the neeeffity of forming new names 
was an object of great confequeAe 
to the fyftematic chemwl. This 
was firft attempted by Bergman. 
Before his time the compound falts 
had been promifcuoufly called by 
feveral chsxaifts neutral falts, or 



middle falts. He d ; vided the com- 
pound falts into three kinds ; cal- 
ling thole falts which were com- 
pofed of an acid and an alkali, 
Neutral Salts ; thofe compo r ed of 
an acid and an earth, Earthy Salts; 
and thofe compofed of an acid and 
a metal, Metallic Salts. The 
names which he gave to thefe com- 
pound falts confiftedof two words, 
a fubftantive and an adjective : the 
fubftantive was the alkali, earth, 
or metal ; and the adjective was 
formed from ' the acid with 
which the alkali, earth, or metal, 
was combined : Thus, nitre, 
which is a compound of the vege- 
table alkali and nitrous acid, was 
called Alkali vagelabile nit rat urn, in 
Englifh Nitrated vegetable alhali ; 
Epfom fait, which is a compound 
of magnefia and vitriolic acid, was 
called magnefia vitriolata, Vitrio- 
latel magnefia ; common vitriol, 
which is a combination of iron 
with the vitriolic acid, was called 
Ferrttm vitriolatum; vitriolated'tron; 
and fo of the reft, the name of the 
compound {alt conveying a know- 
ledge of its component parts 

The Hrft of the following tables 

exhibits 49 neutral and earthy lalts 

according to this beautiful fyltem 

' t which 
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which has beenuniverfallyadopted 
by fubfequent fyftematic chemifts: 
and although the original names u- 
fed by Bergman have been changed 
by other chemifts, yet the plan 
has remained the fame ; as may 
be feen by the fecond tabic, which 
contains the neutral and earthy 
falts mentioned in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia ; and by the third, 
which contains thofe of the Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia. The fir ft 
table does not contain all the 
poffible compound falts, but only 
thofe formed by feven of the acids 
with the three alkalies and the four 
abforbent earths : The plan is fo 
Ample that any reader of common 
capacitymayextend it at pleafure; 
and the re:ifon why we have re- 
ftrifted it in the manner we have, 
is becaufe it contains a// the neutral 
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and earthy falts which are men- 
tioned in our pharmacopoeias. 
Bergman's original table, which 
he exhibited at his Lcclures, con- 
tamed the compound falts formed 
by the union of 25 acids with 3 al- 
kalies, 4 earths, and 15 metals, 
amounting in all to 550 compound 
falts. Many of thefe compounds 
are however hitherto unknown, 
and fome of them are even im- 
poflible ; but they were put into 
the table to exhibit the whole plan 
in one view. 

The table is fo plain as to need 
little explanation : The acids are 
placed "tth« top ; the alkalies and 
earths on the left hand ; and the 
compound falts, rcfulting from 
their union, in the refpeclive inter- 
ferons of the different columns. 
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Having now exhibited a fyfte- 
matic arrangement of the falts, we 
proceed to defcribe the feveral 
faline preparations mentioned in 
the different Pharmacopoeias. 

ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM 
DILUTUM. 

Loud- 
Diluted Vitriolic Acid. 

Take of 

Vitriolic acid, one ounce by 

weight ; 
Diftilled water, eight ounces by 
weight ; 
Mix them by degrees. 

ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM 

DILUTUM, vul?o SPIRITU6 

VITRIOLI TENUIS. 

Edin. 

Diluted vitriolic acid, commonly 

called ivcah Jphil of Vitriol, 
Take of 

Vitiiolic acid, one part ; 

Water, feven parts. 
Mix them. 

In the former editions of cur 
pharmacopoeias, directions weregi- 
ven for the preparation cf the vi- 
triolic acid by ihe apothecary him- 
felf, under the heads of Sphilus el 
Oleum Viirio/i, Spiriius Svlphuris 
per campar,a;;i, £c : But as it is 
now found that all thefc modes are 
exper.five, and that this acid may 
be furnifhed at a cheaper rate from 
the trading chemifts preparing it 
on a large i'cale, both college: ] 
with propriety rejected it from the 
preparations, and introduced it 
only into the lift of the materia 
medica. 

When, however, it is of the de- 
gree cf concentration there requir- 
ed, it can only be ufed for vcry 
few purpofes in medicine. The 
fimplc foim in which it can 
be advantagcoufly employed inter- 
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nally, is that in which it is merely 
diluted with water: and it is- 
highly proper that there ihould be 
fome fixed ftandard in which the 
acid in this ftate fliould be kept. 
It is, however, much to be regret- 
ted, that the London and Edin- 
burgh colleges have not adopted 
the fame ftandard with refpect to 
ftrength : For in the one, the 
ftrong acid conftitutes an eighth ; 
and in the other, only a ninth of 
the mixture. The former pro- 
portion, which is that of the Edin- 
burgh college, is preferable, as it 
gives exactly a drachm of acid to 
the ounce: but the dilution by 
means of diftilled-water, which is 
directed by the London, is prefer- 
able to fpring water ; which, even 
in its pureft ftate, is rarely free 
from impregnations in part affec- 
ting the acid. 

The acid of vitriol is the moft 
ponderous of all the liquids we are 
acquainted with, and the moft 
powerful of the acids. If any 
other acid be united with a fixt 
alkaline fait or earth, on the ad- 
dition of the vitriolic, futh acid will 
be diflodged, and arife on applying 
a moderate heat, leaving the vitri- 
olic in pofTefhon of the alkali. 
Strong vitriolic acid mixt with wa- 
ter, inftantly creates great heat, 
infomuch that glafs vcifeis are apt 
to crack from the mixture, unlefs 
it be very flowly performed : ex* 
pofed to the air, it imbibes moif- 
turc, and foon requires a remark- 
able increafe cf weight. In me- 
dicine, it is employed chiefly as 
fubfervient to other preparations : 
it is aifo frequently mixed with 
juleps, in fuch quantity as will be 
fufficient to give the liquor an 
agreeable tartnefs, and it then is a 
cooling antifeptic, and a ftcmachicj 
but its medical properties have al- 
ready been menticiud under the 
article 
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article Acidum VitrioUeim in the 
Materia Medica. 

ACIDUM NITRO SUM. 
Lond. 

Nitrous achl. 

Take of 

Purified nitre, fixty ounces ; 

Vitriolic acid, by weight, twen- 
ty-nine ounces, 
Mix and diftil. 
The fpecfic gravity of this aci J, 

is to that of diftilled water, as 

1,550 to 1,000. 

ACIDUM NITROSUM, vulgo 

SPIRITUS NITRI. 

Eciin. 

Nitrous acid, commonlycalled^/V/V 

of nitre. 

Take of 

Pureftnitre,bruifed,twopounds; 
Vitriolic acid, one pound. 

Having put the nitre into' a glafs 
retort, pour on it the acid ; 
then diftil in a fand-heat, gra- 
dually increafing the fire, till 
the fand-pot becomes of a dull 
red colour. 

The fpecificgravity of it, to thatof 
water, ought to be as 1550 to 
1000. 

Here the vitriolic acid expels 
the nitrous, in red corrofive va- 
pours, which begin to iffue imme- 
diately on mixture ; and which 
the operator ought cautioufiy to 
avoid. A pound ofacid of vitriol 
is fuincient to expel all the acid 
from about two pounds of nitre, 
not from more : fome direct equal 
parts of the two. The fpirit, in 
cither cafe, is in quality the fame; 
the difference, in thisrefpecl.affect- 
ing only the refiduum. If two parts 
of nitre be taken[to one of vitriolic 
acid, the remaining alkaline bafts 



of the nitre is completely faturated 
with the vitriolic acid ; and the 
refult is a neutral fait, the fame 
with vitriolated tartar, as we fhall 
fee hereafter. If more nitre be 
ufed, a part of the nitre, in fub- 
ftarce, will remain blended with 
this neutral fait : if lefs nitre, it 
cannotafford alkali enough to fattt- 
rate the vitriolic acid, and the re- 
fiduum will not be a neutral fait, 
but a very acid one. 

The nitrous acid is next in 
ftrength to the vitriolic, and dif- 
lodges allothers from alkaline falts 
or earths. It differs from all the 
other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters : The chief 
ufe of this acid is as a menftruum 
for certain minerals, and as the 
bafis of fome particular prepara- 
tions to be mentioned hereafter. 
It has been given likewife, diluted 
with any convenient vehicle, as a 
diuretic, indofesof from ten to fifty- 
drops. 

ACIDUM NITROSUM DI- 
LUTUM. 

Lond. Edin. 
Diluted nitrous acid. 

Take of 

Nitrous acid ; 

Difti'led water, each equal 
weights 
Mix them, taking care to avoid the 

noxious vapours. 

Iv the old editions both of the 
London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeias, directions were givenfor 
the preparation ofaauafortisjw/pkx 
and duplex ; but thefe were no 
more than different forms of pre- 
paring an impure nitrous acid, un- 
fit for medical purpofes. They 
are therefore, with propriety, fu- 
perfeded by the more (implc for- 
mula? of acidum nitrofum, and aci- 
dum 
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dum nltrofum dilutum mentioned 
above. In making the diluted acid, 
diftilled water is preferable to com- 
mon water. 

The vapour feparated during 
the mixing of nitrous acid and 
water, is the permanently elaitic 
fluid called nitrous air, which is 
deleterious to animal life. 

ACIDUM MURIATICUM. 

Lond. 
Muriatic acid. 

Take of 

Dry fea-falt, ten pounds ; 

Vitriolic acid, by weight fix 
pounds ; 

Water, by weight five pounds. 
Add the vitriolic acid, firft mixed 

by degrees with the water, to 

the fait ; then diftil. 
The fpecific gravity of this acid 

is to that of diftilled water as 

1,170 to 1,000. 

ACIDUM MURIATICUM, 

vulgo SPIRITUS SALIS 

MARINI. 

Edin. 

Muriatic acid commonly called 

Spirit of fca-falt. 

Take of 

Sea-falt, two pounds ; 

Vitriolic acid, 

Water, each one pound. 

Let the fait be fir ft put into a pot, 
and brought to a red heat, that 
the oily impurities may be con- 
fumed ; then put it into the re- 
tort. Next mix the acid with 
the water, and when the mixture 
has cooled, pour it upon the 
fait. Laftly, diftil in a fand 
bath with a middling heat, as 
long as any acid comes over. 

The fpecific gravity of this acid is 
to that of water as 11 70 to iccc. 

The muriatic r.cid arifes, net in 
4 



red fumes like the nitrous, but in 
white ones. The addition of wa- 
ter is more neceffary here than in 
t! e foi egoing procefs ; the vapours 
being inconc enl'able without fomc 
adventitious humidity. The acid 
of vitriol is molt conveniently mix- 
ed with the water in an earthen or 
ft one- ware veffel : for unlefs the 
mixture be made exceedingly fiow- 
ly, it grows fo hot as to endanger 
breaking a glafs one. 

This is the wcakeft of the mi- 
neral acids, but ftronger than any 
of the vegetable : It lequires a 
greater fire to diftil it than that of 
nitre, yet it is more readily dif- 
fipated by the action of the air. 
It is ufed chiefly as a menflruum 
for the making of other prepa- 
rations ; fomtt mes, likewile, it is 
given, properly diluted, as an an- 
tiphlogiftic, aperient, and diure- 
tic, in dofes of from ten to fixty or 
feventy drops. 

ACETUM DISTILLATUM. 

Lond. 
Dijlilled vinegar. 

Take of 

Vinegar five pints. 
Diftil with a gentle fire, in glafs 
veffds, fo long as the drops fall 
free from empyieuma. 

Edin . 
Let eight pounds of vinegar be 
diftilled in glafs vefTels with a 
gentle heat. Let the two firft 
pounds that come over be thrown 
away as containing too much 
water ; let the tour pounds next 
following be relerved as the 
diftilled vinegar. What remains 
is a ftill ftronger acid, but bemg 
too much burnt is unfit for ute. 

This procefs maybe perf. rmed 
either in a common ttiii or in a re- 
tort. 
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tort. The better kinds of wine- 
vinegar mould be ufed : thofe pre- 
pared from malt liquors, however 
fine and clear they, may feem to 
be, contain a large quantity of a 
vifcous fubftance, as appears from 
the flimynefs and ropynefs to 
which they are very much fubject : 
this not only hinders the acid parts 
from riling freely, but is apt to 
make the vinegar boil over into 
the recipient, and at the fame 
time difpofes it to receive a dif- 
agreeable impreffion from the fire. 
Indeed, with the bed kind of 
vinegar, if the diftillation be car- 
ried on to any great length, it is 
extremely difficult to avoid an 
empyreuma. The beft method of 
preventing this inconvenience is, 
if a retort be ufed, to place the 
fand but a little way up its (ides, 
and when fomewhat more than 
half the liquor is come over, to 
pour on the remainder a quantity 
of frefh vinegar equal to the liquor 
drawn off. This may be repeated 
three or four times ; the vinegar 
fupplied at each time being pre- 
vioufly heated. The addition of 
cold liquor would not only pro- 
long the operation, but alfo en- 
danger the breaking of the retort. 
If the common (till be employed, 
it fhould likewife be occaiionally 
fupplied with frefh vinegar in 
proportion as the fpirit runs off ; 
and this continued until the pro- 
cefs can be conveniently carried 
no farther : The diftilled fpirit 
mutt be rectified by a fecond dif- 
tillation in a retort or glafs alem- 
bic ; for although the head and 
receiver be of glafs or (tone ware, 
the acid will contract a metallic 
taint from the pewter worm. 

The refiduum of this procefs is 
commonly thrown away as ufelefs, 
although, iffkilfully managed, it 
might be made to turn to good 
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account ; the mod acid parts of 
the vinegar (till remaining in it. 
Mixed with about three times its 
weight of fine dry fand, and com- 
mitted to diftillation in a retort, 
with a well regulated fire, it yields 
an exceeding ftrong acid fpirit, 
together with an empyreumatic 
oil, which taints the fpirit with a 
difagreeable odour. This acid 
is nevcrthelefs, without any rec- 
tification, better for fome pur- 
pofes (as a little of it will go a 
great way) than the pure fpirit ; 
particularly for making the ial 
diureticus or kali acetatum of the 
London college ; for there the 
oily matter, on which its ill flavour 
depends is burnt out by the calci- 
nation. 

The fpirit of vinegar is a purer 
and ftronger acid than vinegar it- 
felf, with which it agrees hi 
other refpecls. The medical vir- 
tues of thefe liquors may be feen 
in the Materia Medica, under the 
article AcETUM,page 83. Their 
principal difference from the mi- 
neral acids confilts in their being 
milder, lefs ftimulating, lefs d\{- 
poled to affect the kidneys and 
promote the urinary fecretions, 
or to coagulate the animal juices. 
The matter left after the diftilla- 
tion in glafs-verTels, though not 
ufed internally, would doubtlefs 
prove aferviceable detergent. 

ACETQM CQNCENTRA- 

TUM. 

Suec. 

Concenifafsd Vkntgar. 

Let white wine vinegar be frozen 
in a wooden veiTel in cold win- 
ter weather ; and let the fluid 
feparated from the ice be pre- 
fcrved forufe. It may be con- 
fidered as fufficiently Ltrong, if 
01. e drachm of it be capable of 

u faturating 
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faturating a fcruple of the fixed 
vegetable alkali. 

This is a very eafy mode for 
obtaining the acid of vinegar in a 
concentrated ftate, and freed from 
a confiderable portion of its wa- 
ter. But at the fame :irne we do 
not thus obtain the acid fn much 
concentrated, as by the following 
proofs. 

ACIDUM ACETOSUM. 

Lend. 
Acetous acid. 

Take of 

Verdegris, in coarfe powder, 
two pounds. 

Dry it perfectly by means of a wa- 
ter-bath fiturated with fea-falt ; 
then diftil it in a fand-bath, and 
diftil the liquor a fecond time. 

Its fpecific gravity is to that of 
di:t illed water as i ,050 to 1 ,000. 

By this procefs, it may be rea- 
dily concluded that we obtain the 
acetous acid in its moft concen- 
trated ftate, and with the leaft ad- 
mixture of water ; and after the 
re-diftiilation, it may alfo be fup- 
pofed to be free from all mixture 
of the copper. But the internal 
ufe of it has been objected to by 
fome, on the fuppofition that it 
may Rill retain a portion of the 
metal : and hitherto it has been 
b^t little employed. 

We may however procure the 
acetous acid equally ftrong, as this 
obtained from verdegris, by ufing 
acetated foda in a very dry ftate ; 
and the reparation of the acid will 
be promoted by the addition of 
fome vitriolic acids 



ACIDUM TARTARI CRYS- 
TALLISATUM. 

Suec. 
CiyJlalYifed acid of Tartar. 

Take of 

Prepared chalk, fiequently 
wafhed with warm water, 
two pounds ; 
Spring water, thirty twopounds. 

Atter flight boiling, by degrees 
add of cream of tartar feven 
pounds, or as much as is fuffi- 
cient for faturation. Remov- 
ing the veffel from the fire, let 
it ftand for half an hour, then 
cautioufly pour off the clear 
liquor into a glafs veffel. Wafli 
the reliduum or tartareous fe- 
lenitcs by pouring water on it 
three or four times. To this refi- 
duum afterwards add of weak 
vitriolic acid (conlifting of one. 
part of ftrong acid, and eight of 
water,) fifteen pounds, let it be 
digefted for a day, frequently 
ftirring itwith awooden fpatula. 
After this pour the acid liquor 
into a glafs veffel : But with the 
refiduum mix fixteen pounds of 
fpring water : Strain it through 
paper, and again pour water 
on the refiduum till it become 
infipid. Let the acid liquors 
mixed together in a glafs veffel 
be boiled to the confiftence of a 
thin fyrup ; which being ftrain- 
ed, muft be put into earthen vef- 
fels, and evaporated in a fand 
heat, till the acid concretes into 
flender cryftals ; obferving to 
break, every two hours, the fa- 
line pellicle formed on the fur- 
face of the liquor, during the 
evaporation. The cryftals being 
at length fully dried, muft be 
kept in a well ftopt glafs phial. 

It before cryftallization a little of 

the infpiffated acid liquor be 

diluted with four time:, its quan^ 

ttty 
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tity of pure water, and a few 
drops of acetated lead be put 
into it, a white fediment will 
immediately be depofited. If 
a few drops of the diluted ni- 
trous acid be then added, the 
mixture will become limpid if 
the tartareous liquor be pure 
and entirely free from the vitri- 
olic acid ; but if it be not, it 
will remain white. This fault, 
however, may be corrected, if 
the acid of tartar be diluted 
with fix pounds of water, and a 
few ounces of the tartareous fe- 
lenite be added to it. After 
this it may be digefted, drain- 
ed, and cryftallifed. 

By this procefs, the acid of 
tartar may be obtained in a pure 
folid form. It would, however, 
be an improvement of the procefs, 
if quicklime were employed in 
place of chalk. For Dr Black 
has found tha: quick lime abforbs 
the whole of the tarcareous acid, 
and then the fupernatant liquor 
contains only the alkaline part of 
the tartar ; whereas when chalk 
is employed, it contains a folution 
of foluble tartar, the chalk taking 
up only the fuperabundant acid. 
By this method then a greater 
quantity of acid might be obtain- 
ed from the tartar. The tartare- 
ous acid has not hitherto been 
much employed in its pure ftate. 
But befices being ufeful for fome 
purpoies in medicine, for which 
the cream of tartar is at prefent 
in ufe, and where that fuperfatu- 
rated neutral may be leis proper, 
there is alfo reaion to fuppofe, that 
from the employment cf the pure 
acid, we fliould arrive at more 
certainty in the preparation of the 
Antimoniu.n tartarifatum, or tat tar 
emetic, than by employing the 
cream of tartar, the proportion of 
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acid in which varies very much 
from different circumftances. The 
pure acid of tartar might alio pro- 
bably be employed with advantage 
for bringing other metallic fub- 
ftances to a ialine ilate. 

ACIDUM TARTARI DIS- 
TILL ATUM. 
Suec. 
Difillled Acid of Tartar*. 

Let pounded crude tartar be put 
into a tubulated earthen or iron 
retort till it fills about two 
thirds of it, and let diftillation 
be performed by gradually in- 
creasing the heat. Into the re- 
cipient, which mould be very 
large, an acid liquor will pals 
over together with the o:l ; 
which being feparated ' rom the 
oil, muft again be diftilled from 
a glafs retort. 

If the refiduum contained in the 
earthen or iron retort be didilled 
with water, (trained through 
paper, and boiled to drynef-, i: 
gives what is called the alkali 
of tartar. If this do not appear 
white, it may be made to by 
burning, folution, draining, and 
evaporation. 

This is another mode of ob- 
taining both the acid and alkali of 
tartar in a pretty pure date, and, 
as well as the former, i: is not 
unworthy of being adopted into 
our pharmacopoeias. 

AQUA AERIS FIXI. 
RoJ. 

Aerated water. 

Let fpring water be faturated with 
the fixed air, or aerial acid, ari- 
fing from a folution of chalk in 
vitriolic acid, or in any fimilar 
acid. Water may alfo be im- 
u 2 pregnated 
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pregnated by the fixed air rifing 
from fermenting liquors. 

The aerial acid, on which we 
have already had occafion to make 
ibr.;e oblervations, (vide page 32), 
befides the great influence which 
it has in affecting different faline 
bodies into whole compofition it 
enters, is alfo frequently employed 
in medicine, with a view to its 
action on the human body. There 
is no form under which it is at 
prefent more frequently had re- 
. courfe to than that of aerated or 
mephitic water, as it is called ; 
and although not yet received ei- 
ther into the* London or Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias, it is daily 
employed in practice, and is juftly 
intitled to a place among the fa- 
line preparations. 

The moll convenient mode of 
impregnating water with the aerial 
acid, and thus having it in our 
power to exhibit that acid as it 
were in a diluted ftate, is by means 
of a well known and fufficiently 
fimple apparatus, contrived by 
Dr Nooth. Such a machine ought 
to be kept in every (hop for the 
more ready preparation of this 
fluid. 

Water properly impregnated 
with the aerial acid, has an agree- 
able acidulous tafle. It is often 
employed with great advantage in 
the way of common drink, by 
thofe who are fubject to ftomach. 
complaints, and by calculous pa- 
tients. But, befides this, it fur- 
nifties an excellent vehicle for the 
exhibition of many other medi- 
cines. 

Befides the fimple aerated wa- 
ter, the Pharmacopoeia Roffica 
contains alfo an Aqua aeris jixi 
■martiatis, or ferruginous aerated 
water. This is pepaied by fuf- 
pending iron wires in fimple aera- 



ted water till the water be fully 
faturated with the metal. 

AQUA ALKALINA AE- 

RATA. 

Aerahd alkaline Water. 

Let a folution of two ounces of 
vegetable alkali, in a gallon of 
water be faturated with fixed 



This aerated alkaline water hai 
been found very feiviceable in cal- 
culous and gouty cafes. It may 
be given in the quantity of hall a 
pint once, twice, or thrice a day ; 
and if it offend the ftomach, a tea- 
fpoonful, but not more, of fpiri- 
tuous cinnamon water may be ad- 
ded to each dofe. 

FLORES BENZOES. 

Loud. 
Flowers of Benzoine. 

Take of 
Benzoine,in powder, one pound. 

Put it into an earthen pot, placed 
in fand ; and, with a How fire, 
fublime the flowers into a paper 
cone fitted to the pot. 

If the flowers be of a yellow co- 
lour, mix them with white clay, 
and fublime them a lecond 
time. 

ACIDUM BENZOINICUM, 

vulgo FLORES BENZOINI. 

Edin. 

Benzoinic acid, commonly called 

jloiveri of Benzoine. 

Put any quantity of powdered ben- 
zoine into an earthen pot, to 
which, after fitting it with a 
large conical paper cap, apply a 
gentle heat that the flowers may 
fublime. If the flowers be im- 
pregnated with oil, let them be 
purified 
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purified by folution in warm 
water and cryftallifation. 

Benzoine, expofed in a retort 
to a gentle fire, melts and fends 
up into the neck white, fhining 
crystalline flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by an oily fubftance. On 
raifmg the heat a little (a recipi- 
ent being applied to the neck of 
the retort) a thin yellowilh oil 
comes over, intermixed with an 
acid liquor, and afterwards a thick 
butyraceous fubftance : this laft, 
liquefied in boiling water, gives 
out to it a confiderable q^intity of 
faline matter (feparable by filtra- 
tion and proper exhalation), which 
appears in all refpects fmiiiar to 
the flowers. The whole quantity 
of flowers which benzoine is capa- 
ble of yielding, cannot therefore 
be obtained by the above procelTes. 
The gieateft part of the flowers 
arife with a lefs degree of heat 
than what is neceffary to elevate 
the oil ; but if the operation be 
haftily conducted, or if the fire be 
not exceedingly gentle, the oil will 
arife along with the flowers, and 
render them foul. Hence in the 
way of trade, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to prepare them of the re- 
quisite whitenefs and purity ; the 
heat which becomes neceffary, 
when large quantities of the ben- 
zoin arc employed, being fo great 
as to force over fome of the oil 
along with them. 

Befides being infufficientfor ob- 
taining the flowers in perfection, 
thefe operations are expenfive, re- 
quiring a large apparatus and 
much attendance. Hence the fol- 
lowing procefs is preferable. 



SAL BENZOES. 

Sine. 
Sail of BziYzolne. 

Take of 

Benzoine, in fine powder, 
Quicklime powdered, each half 

a pound ; 
Water, four pounds. 

Boil them gently for a quarter of 
an hour, and filter the liquor 
while warm through paper. 
Add to the refiduum four 
pounds more of water, boil and 
filter this liquor as the former. 
Mix thefe and bcil them in a 
tin vefTel down to. two pounds. 
"When cold pour it into a glafs 
veffel, and drop into it fome 
muriatic acid as long as any 
precipitate is formed. After 
Handing a while pour ofF the 
clear liquor, walh the precipitate 
with cold water, and dry it on 
filtering paper. 

This eafy and cheap way of ob- 
taining the flowers of benzoine is 
the invention of Mr Scheele : The 
fait produced by it is not, like that 
produced by fublimation, in a cry- 
ftalline form ; but it may eafily be 
reduced to that form by diflolving 
it in about four ounces of water 
with gently boiling, ftraining the 
liquor while hot info a glafs veflel 
previoufly heated, and letting it by 
to cryftallife ; when the cry fials are 
formed pour off the folution from 
above them, and byrepeated gentle 
evaporations and cryftaliifations 
feparate all the fait. As flowers of 
benzoine however are, on account 
of their lightnefs, not eafily pnlve- 
rifed, it may be beft to keep them 
in the form of a precipitate which 
is the finefl: powder. To this 
confideration may be added, that 
a portion of the fait muft conse- 
quently 
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quently be lofl: by the repeated 
cryftallifations. 

Thefe fiowei s when made in per- 
fection, have an agreeable tafle and 
flagrant fmell. They totally dif- 
folve in fpirit of wine; and like- 
wife, by the afliftance of heat, in 
water. By the mediation of fug.tr, 
they remain fufpended in cold wa- 
ter, and thus form an elegant bal- 
famic fyrup. Some have held 
them in great efteem as pectoral 
nnd fudorir.c, in the dofe of half a 
fcrnple or more : but at prefent 
they are rarely ofed, on account of 
the offenfive oil with which, as ufu- 
ally prepared, they are tainted. 

They enter the compolltion of 
the paregoric elixir, or tindura opii 
lomphoratay as it is now called. 

LIXIYA E TARTARO,vulgo 

SAL TARTARI. 

Edln. 

I.ixive of tartar, commonly called 

Salt of tartar. 

Take of 

Tartar, what quantity yon pleafe. 
Pvoli it up in a piece of moift bibu- 
lous paper, or put it into a cru- 
cible, and burn it to a coal; 
next, having beat this coal, cal- 
cine it in an open crucible with 
a moderate heat, taking care 
that it do not melt, and continue 
the calcination till the coal be- 
comes of a white, or at leaft of 
an afn colour. Then diffolve it 
in warm wnter ; drain the li- 
quor through a cloth, and eva- 
porate it in a clean iron veflel ; 
diligently ftirring it towards, the 
end of the procefs with an iron 
fpatula, to prevent it from 
flicking to the bottom of the 
vefTcl. A very white fait will 
remain, which is to be left a 
Jtttle longer on the fire, till the 
bottom of the veflel becomes 



almofl red. Laftly, when the 
fait is grown cold, let it be put 
up in glafs vefiels well ftopt. 

Native tartar is a faline fub- 
ftance, compounded of an acid, of 
a fixed alkali, and of oily, vifcous, 
and colouring matter. The pur- 
pofe of the above procefs it, to 
free it from every other matter 
but the fixed alkali. Fiom the 
miftaken notion, that tartar was 
eifentially an acid mixed only with 
impurities, it has been generally 
fuppofed that the effect of this 
operation was the converficn of an 
acid into an alkali by means of 
heat. But fince Mr Scheele has 
difcovered that the proper matter 
of tartar, freed from the oily and 
colouring parts, is really a fait 
compounded o! an acid and fixt ve- 
getable alkali, wc have no farther 
need offuch an obfeure theory. 
The acid of the tartar by this pro- 
cefs is diffipated by means of the. 
heat ; and the oily, vifcous, and 
colouring matters, are partly dif- 
iipated, and partly brought to the 
ftate of infoluble earthy matter, 
eafily feparable by the future lixi- 
viaticn from the alkali. But by 
the laft of thefe proceffes, fome- 
thing farther is carried on than 
the feparation of the more palpable 
foreign matter?. By allowing the 
fait, freed from the water of the 
lixivium, to remain on the fire 
till the bottom of the veflel be- 
come almoft red, an oily matter 
that may flill be prefent feems to 
be decompofed by the action of 
the heat. Befides the complete- 
difcharge of the above principle 5 , 
the remaining fixed alkali alfo 
fuffcrs a confiderable lofs of its 
fixed air, or aerial acid : on this 
account it is fomewhat caudic, 
confiderably deliquefcent, and in 
proportion to its poflefling thefe 

pro- 
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properties more or left, It more 
or left nearly approaches to the 
ftate of pure alkali. It is not, 
however, fo effectually deprived of 
fixed air as to be fufficiently cauf- 
tic, for a number of purpofes. 
Where caufticity is not required, 
the fait thus purified is abundantly 
fit for moil pharmaceutical pur- 
pofes, but as native tartar general- 
ly contains fmall portions of neu- 
tral falls befides the foreign mat- 
ters already noticed, it is neceffary, 
if we wifh to have a very pure 
alkali for nice operations, to em- 
ploy cryftallifation, and other 
means befide the procefs here di- 
rected. 

The white and red forts of tar- 
tar are equally fit for the purpofe 
of making fixt alkaline fait; the 
only difference is, that the white 
affords a fomewhat larger quan- 
tity than the other; from fixteen 
ounces of this fort, upwards of 
four ounces of fixt alkaline fait 
may be obtained. The ufe of the 
paper is to prevent the fmaller 
pieces of the tartar from dropping 
down into the afh-hole, through 
the interlaces of the coals, upon 
firft injecting it into the furnace. 

The calcination of the fait (if 
the tartar was fufficiently burnt at 
firft) does not increafe its ftrength 
fo much as is fuppofed : nor is the 
greenifh or blue colour any certain 
mark either of its ftrength, or of 
its having been, as was formerly 
fuppofed, long expofed to a vehe- 
ment fire : for if the crucible be 
perpectly clean, clofe covered, and 
has ftood the fire without cracking, 
the fait will turn out white, though 
kept melted and reverberating ever 
l'o long ; while, on the other hand, 
a ilight crack happening in the 
crucible, or a fpark of a coal falling 
in, will in a few minutes give the 
fait the colour admired. The 



colour in reality, is a mark rather 
of its containing fome inflammable 
matter, than of its ftrength. 

The vegetable alkali prepared 
from tartar has now no place in 
the London Pharmacopoeia, or at 
leail it is included under the fol- 
lowing article. 

KALI PR^EPARATUM. 

Land. 

Prepaied Kali. 

Take of 

Pot-afh, two pounds; 
Eoiling diftilled water, three 
pints. 

Diffolve and filtre through paper : 
evaporate the liquor till a pel- 
licle appears on the furface ; 
then fet it afide for 12 hours 
that the neutral falts may cry- 
ftallife : after which pour out 
the liquor, and boil away the 
whole of the water, constantly 
ftirring, left any fait ihould ad- 
here' to the pot. 

In like manner is purified impure 
kali from the allies of any kind 
of vegetable. 

The fame fait may be prepared 
• from tartar burnt till it becomes 
of an afh colour. 

LIXIVA PURIFICATA,vulgo 
SAL ALKA LINUS FIXUS 
VEGETABLL1S PURIFI- 
CATUS. 

Edin. 
Purified lixive, commonly called 
pur if cd fixed veg ttable alkaline fall. 

Let the fixed alkaline fait, called 
in Englilh pearl (foes, be put in- 
to a c:ucible, and brought to a 
fomewhat red heat, that the oily 
impurities, if there be any, may 
be confumed : then having pow- 
dered it, agitate it with an equal 
weight of water that they may 
bs well uiteed. After the feces 
have 
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have fubfided, pour the ley into 
a very clean iron pot, and boil to 
dryncfs, fiirring the fait towards 
the end «f the procefs, to pre- 
vent its (licking to the veffel. 
If this fait has been rightly purified, 
though it be very dry it may 
be diilolved into a liquor void 
of colour or fmell, by rubbing it 
with an equal weight of water. 

The potafh ufed in commerce 
is an alkali mixed with a confider- 
able quantity of remaining char- 
coal, fulphur, vitriolated tartar, 
and oily matter. In large manu- 
factures, the alkaline part is in- 
deed confiderably freed from im- 
purities by mixing the afhes with 
water, evaporating the clear ley, 
and burning the refiduum in an 
oven ; but this procefs, befides be- 
ing infufficient for the complete 
fcparation of the impurities, fuper- 
adds a quantity of ftony matter, 
giving to the alkali the pearl ap- 
pearance (whence its name), and 
rendering it altogether unfit for 
pharmaceutical purpofes. By the 
proceffes here directed, the alkali 
is effectually freed from all thefe 
heterogeneous matters, excepting 
perhaps a fmall proportion of vi- 
triolated tartar, or other neutral 
Halts, which may very generally be 
neglected. 

The purified vegetable alkali, 
has been known in our pharmaco- 
poeias under the different names of 
Jul abfintlm, fal tartar 7, &C. But 
all thefe being really the fame, the 
terms as leading to confulion and 
error, have been with juftice ex- 
punged ; and it has been a deli- 
deratum to difcover lb me fhrnt 
name equally applicable to the 
whole. This is at length accom- 
plifhed by Dr Black who adopts 
the fubftantive Lixha, which is 
molt probably the root of the ad- 
i 



jective Lixnhu ufed by Pliny. To 
the name Kali employed by the 
London college there are feveral 
objections. Befides the inconve- 
nience which arifes from its be- 
ing an indeclinable word, the fof- 
fil alkali is equally entitled to the 
fame appellation ; and as a con- 
fiderable portion of the foflil al- 
kali is prepared from burning a 
vegetable growing on the fea 
coalls, which has the name of kali 
( the Kali fpinofum of Linne ) fume 
apparent contradiction and ambi- 
guity may thence arife. 

The purified vegetable alkali is 
frequently employed in medicine, 
in conjunction with other articles ; 
particularly for the formation of 
(aline neutral draughts and mix- 
tures : But it is ufed alfo by it- 
felf in dofes of from three or four 
grains to fifteen or twenty ; and 
it frequently operates as a power- 
ful diuretic, particularly when 
aided by proper dilution and a 
warm regimen. 

AQUA KALI PRjEPARATI. 

JLond. 
Water of prepared Kali. 

Take of 

Prepared kali, one pound. 
SeU t by in a moid: place till it be 

diffolved, and then llrain \x.% 

This article had a place in 
former editions of our pharmaco- 
poeias under the titles of lixivium 
tartaric Uquamen falis tartari, oleu?n 
tariari per citliquium, &c. It is 
however, to be confidered as a 
mere watery folution of the mild 
vegetable alkali lormed by its at- 
tracting moiflure from the air ; 
and therefore it is with propriety 
ftyled Aqua. 

The iblutions of fixt alkaline 

falts, made by expofing them to 

a moilt 
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a moid air, are generally confi- 
dered as being purer than thofe 
made by applying water directly : 
for though the fait be repeatedly 
dill' lved in water, filtered, and 
exliccated ; yet on being liquefied 
by the humidity of the air, it will 
(till depofite a portion of earthy 
matter : but it mult be obferved, 
that the exliccated fait leaves al- 
ways an earthy matter on bdng 
diffolved in water, as well as en 
being deliquated in the air. 
Whether it leaves more in the one 
way than in the other, is not de- 
termined with precifion. The de- 
liquated lixivium is faid to con- 
tain nearly one part of alkaline 
fait to three of an aqueous fluid. 
It is indifferent, with regard to 
the lixivium itfelf, whether the 
white afhes of tartar, or the fait 
extracted from them, be ufed ; but 
as the alhes leave a much greater 
quantity of earth, the feparation 
of the ley proves more trouble- 
fome. 

The aqua kali of the prefent 
edition of the London pharmaco- 
poeia, then, may be confidered as 
an improvement of the lkivium 
tartaii of their former edition. 
But the Edinburgh college con- 
fidering tin's folution as being in 
norefpect different from that made 
by pure water, have rejected* this 
preparation from their pharma- 
copoeia. 

AQUA KALI PURL 

Lond. 
Water of pure lali. 

Take of 

Prepared kali, four pounds ; 

Quicklime, f x pounds ; 

Di Hilled water, four gallons. 
Put four pints of water to the lime, 

and let them (land together for 

an hour; after which, add the 

X 
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kali and the reft of the water ; 
then boil for a quarter of an 
hour ; fufier the liquor to cool, 
and ftrain it. A pint of this 
liquor ought to weigh fixteen 
ounces. If the liquor effervef- 
ces with any aciJ, add move 
lime, and boil the liquor for 
five minutes, after which ftrain 



A preparation fimilar to this 
had a place in the former edition 
of the London Pharmacopoeia, 
under the title of lixivium fapona~ 
rium. Quicklime, by depriving 
the mild alkali of its aerial acid, 
renders it cauftic : hence this ley 
is much more acrimonious, and 
acts more powerfully as a men- 
ftruum of oils, fats, Sec. than a 
folution of the mild fixed alkali 
does. The lime fhould be ufed 
frefh from the kiln ; by long 
keeping even in clofe veffels, it 
lofes its ftrength : fuch fhould be 
chofen as is thoroughly burnt: or 
calcined, which may be known 
by its comparative lightnefs 

All the inftruments employed 
in this procefs, fhould be either of 
wood, earthen ware, or glafs : the 
common metallic ones would be 
corroded by the ley, fo as either 
to difcolour it or communicate 
difagreeable qualities to it. If it 
fhould be needful to fikre or (train 
the liquor, care mult be taken 
that the filtre or ftrainer be of 
vegetable matter : woollen, filk, 
and that fort of filtering paper 
which is made of animal fub- 
ftances, are quickly corroded and 
dillblved by it. 

The liquor is moft conveniently 
weighed in a narrow-necked glafs 
bottle, of fuch a fize, that the 
meafure of a wine pint may arifc 
fome height into its neck ; the 
place to which it reaches being 
x marked 
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marked with a diamond. A pint 
of the common leys of our foap- 
makers weighs more than fixteen 
ounces : it has been found that 
their foap ley will be reduced 
to the ftandard here propofcd, 
by mixing it with fomething 
lefs than an equal meafure of 
water. 

AQUA LIXIVIA CAUSTI- 
CA, vulgo LIXIVIUM CAUS- 
TICUM. 
Edin. 

Cauftic ley. 

Take of 

Frefh burnt quicklime, eight 

ounces ; 
Purified lixive, fix ounces. 

Throw the quicklime into an 
iron or earthen veffel, with 
twenty eight ounces of warm 
water. The ebullition and ex- 
tinction of the lime being per- 
fectly finifhed, inftantly add 
the alkaline fait ; and having 
thoroughly mixed them, cover 
the veffel till it be cool. Stir 
the cooled matter, and pour out 
the whole into a glafs funnel, 
whofe throat mufl be ftcpt up 
with a piece of clean rag. Let 
the upper mouth of the funnel 
be covered, while the tube of it 
is inferted into a glafs veffel, 
fo that the ley may gradually 
drop through the rag into that 
veffel. When it firft gives over 
dropping, pour into the fun- 
nel fbme ounces of water; but 
cautioufly, fo that the water 
may fwim above the matter. 
The ley will again begin to 
drop, and the affufion of water 
>s to hs repeated in the fame 
manner, until three pounds 
have dropped, which takes up 
the fpace of tuo or three days ; 
then agitatirg the fupencr and 



inferior parts of the ley toge- 
ther, mix them, and put them 
up in a well ftopt phial. 
If the ley be rightly pi epared, it 
will be void of colour or fmell ; 
nor will it raife an effervefcencc 
with acids, except, perhaps a 
very flight one. Colour and 
odour denote the fait not fuf- 
ficiently calcined ; and effervef- 
cence, that the quicklime has 
not been good. 

The reafons and propriety of 
the different fteps in the above pro- 
cefs will be beft underftood by 
fludying the theory on which it 
is founded. The principle of 
mildnefs in all alkaline falts, whe- 
ther fixt or volatile, vegetable or 
foffil, is fixed air, or the aerial 
acid : But as quicklime has a 
greater attraction for fixed air than 
any of thefe falts, fo if this fub- 
ftance be preftnted to any of them, 
they are deprived of their fixed 
air, and become cauftic. This is 
what happens in the above pro- 
ceiTes. The propriety of clofely 
fhuttingthe veffels through almoft 
every flep of the operation, is fuf- 
ficiently obvious; viz. to prevent 
the abibrption of fixed air from 
the atmofphere, which might de- 
feat our intentions. When only 
a piece of cloth is put into the 
throat of the funnel, the opera- 
tion is much more tedious, becaufe 
the pores of the cloth are foon 
blocked up with th^ wet pow- 
dery matter. To prevent this, it 
may be convenient to place below 
the cloth a piece of fine wire- 
work ; but as metallic matters are 
apt to be corroded, the method 
ufed by Dr Black is the moil 
eligible. The Doctor firft drops 
a rugged flone into the tube of 
the funnel, in a certain place of 
which it forms itfelfa firm bed, 

while 
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while the inequalities on its fur- 
face affords interftices of fufficient 
fize for the paffage of the filtering 
liquor. On the upper furface of 
this ftone he puts a thin layer 
of lint or clean tow ; immediately 
above this, but not in contact 
with it, he drops a ftone fimilar 
to the former, and of a fize pro- 
portioned to the fwell in the upper 
part of the tube of the funnel. 
The interftices between this fe- 
cond (lone and the funnel are 
filled up with ftones of a lefs di- 
menfion, and the gradation uni- 
formly continued till pretty fmall 
fand is employed. Finally, this 
is covered with a layer of coarfer 
fand and fmall ftones to fuftain the 
weight of the matter, and to pre- 
vent its being invifcated in the 
minute interftices ot the fine find. 
The throat of the funnel being 
thus built up, the ftony fabric is 
to be treed of clay and other ad- 
hering impurities, by making clean 
water pals through it till the wa- 
ter comes clear and tranfparent 
from the extremity of the funnel. 
It is obvious, that in this contri- 
vance the author has, as uiual, 
copied nature in the means fhe 
employs to depurate watery mat- 
ters in the bowels of the earth ; 
and it might be ufefully applied for 
the filtration of various other 
fluids. 

It is a very neceffary caution 
to pour the water gently into the 
funnel ; for if it be thrown in a 
forcible ftream, a quantity of the 
powdery matter will be wafhed 
down, and render all our previous 
labour ufelefs. That part of the 
ley holding the greateft quantity 
of fait in folution, will no doubt 
be heavieft, and will confequently 
fink loweft in the veflel : the agi- 
tation of the lev is therefore 



neceflary, in order to procure a 
folution of uniform ftrength 
through all its parts. If the fait 
has been previoufly freed of oilv 
and other inflammable matters, 
this ley will be colourlefs and void 
of fmell. If the quicklime has 
been fo effectually deprived of its 
own fixed air, as to be able to 
abforb the whole of that in the 
alkali, the ley will make no efTer- 
vefcence with acids, being now de- 
prived of its fixed air. 

It may be proper to obferve, 
for the fake of underftanding the 
whole of the theory of the above 
procefs, that while the alkali has 
become cauftic, the lime has in its 
turn become mild and infoluble in 
water, from having received the 
fixed air of the alkali . 

The cauftic ley, under various 
pompous names, has been much 
ufed as a lithontriptic ; but its 
fame is now beginning to decline. 
In acidities in the ftomach, at- 
tended with much flatulence and 
laxity, the cauftic ley is better' 
adapted than mild alkalies ; as in 
its union with the acid matter it 
does not feparate air. When 
covered with mucilaginous mat- 
ters, it may be fafely taken into 
the ftomach ; and by ftimulating, 
it coincides with the other inten- 
tions of cure. It has been em- 
ployed with advantage in dyfpep- 
tic cafes. 

KALI PURUM. 

Lond. 

Pure kal'n 

Take of 

Water of pure kali, one gal- 
lon. 
Evaporate it to drynefs ; after' 
which let the fait melt on the 
fire and pour it out. 
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CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 

ACERRIMUM. 

Edin. 

The Jlrongtjl common Caujlic. 

Take of 

Cauftic ley, what quantity you 
pleafe. 

Evaporate it in a very clean iron 
veflel on a gentle fire, till, on 
the ebullition ceafing,the ialine 
matter gently flows like oil, 
which happens before the veflel 
becomes red. Pour out the 
cauftic, thus liquelied, on a 
fmooth iron plate ; let it be 
dvided into finall pieces before 
it hardens, which are to bs kept 
in a well-ftopt phial. 

These preparations maybe con- 
ed as differing in ho eiTential 
particular. But the directions 
given by the Edinburgh college 
are the moil precife and dif- 
tinft. 

The effect of the above procefles 
is fimply to difcharge the water of 
the folution, whereby the cau- 
fticity of the alkali is more con- 
centrated in any given quantity. 
Thefe preparations are ftrcng and 
fudden cauftics. The cauftic pre- 
pared in this way has an inconve- 
nience of being apt to liquefy too 
much on the part to which it is 
applied, fo that it is not eafily 
confined within the limits in which 
it is intended to operate ; and in- 
deed the fuddennefs of its action 
depends on this difpofition to 
liquefy. 

CALX CUM KALI PURO. 

Lond. 
Lime with pure Kali. 
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Water of puie kali, 
pounds by weight. 
Boil away the water of pure kali to 
a fourth part ; then fprinkle in 
the lime, reduced to powder by 
the affufion of water. Keep it 
in a veflel clofe flopped. 

CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
MITIUS. 

Edin. 
The milder common Caujlic. 

Take of 
Cauftic ley, what quantity you 
pleafe. 

Evaporate it in an iron veflel till one- 
third remains ; then mix with it- 
as much new-flaked quicklime 
as will bring- it to the confift- 
ence of pretty fclid pap, which is 
to be kept in a veffel clofely ftopt. 

These preparations do not ef- 
fentially differ from each other, 
while the chief difference between 
the prefent formula and that which 
flood in the \ ift edition of the Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia is in the name. 
It was then flyled the caujlicum 
commune acerrimwn. 

Here the addition of lime in 
fubftance renders the preparation 
lefs apt to liquefy than the forego- 
ing, and confequendy it is more 
eafily confinable within the intend- 
ed limits, but proportionally flow- 
er in its operation. 

Expofed long to the air, thefe 
preparations gradually refumc 
their power of effervefcence, and 
proportionally lofe their activity. 

NATRON PR^EPARATUM. 

Lond. 
Prepared Natron. 



Take of Take of 

Quick-lime, five pounds and Barilla, powdered, two pounds; 
faur ounces ; Di Milled water, one gallon. 

Boil 
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Boil the barilla in four pints cf wa- 
ter for half an hour, and ftrain. 
Boil the refiduum with the reft 
of the water, and ftrain. Eva- 
porate the mixed liquors to two 
pints, and fet them by for eight 
days ; ftrain this liquor again ; 
and, after due boiling, let it 
aftde to cryftaliife. DifTolve 
the cryftals in diftillcd water ; 
ftrain the foluticn, boil, and let 
it aiide to cryftaliife. 

The name of natron, here ufed 
by the London college for the 
fixed foffil alkali, has, as well as 
their name for the vegetable alkali, 
been objected to. This article 
differs in name only from the fol- 
lowing. 

SODA PURIFICATA, vulgo 
SAL ALKALINUS FIXUS 
FOSS1LIS PUR1FICATUS. 
Edln. 

Purified Sodcij, commonly called 
purified Jixed Fijjil Alkaline Salt. 

Take of 

Allies of Spanifh kali, or barilla, 
as much as you pleafe. 

Bruife them ; then boil in water 
till all the fait be dilfolved. 
Strain this through paper, and 
evaporate it in an iron veffel, 
fo that after the liquor has cool- 
ed the fait may concrete into 
cryftals. 

By the above proceffes, the foffil 
alkali is obtained fufficiently pure, 
being much more difpofed to cry- 
ftaliife than the vegetable alkali. 

It is with great propriety, that 
in this, as well as many other pro- 
ceffes, the London college direct 
the ufe ofdiftilled water, as being 
Iree from every impregnation. 

The natron, or foffil alkali* is 
found native in fome pans of 
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Africa, and feems to have beea 
better known to the antients than 
to late naturalifts ; and it is, with 
good reafon, fuppofed to be the 
r.itre of the Bible. How far the 
native natron may fuperfede arti- 
ficial means to procure it from 
mixed bodies, we have not been 
able to learn with certainty. 

i he ioflil alkali is not only a 
cpnftituent of different neutral*, 
but is alfo fometimes employed as 
a medicine by itfelf. And in its 
purified hate it has been by fome 
reckoned ufeful in affections of 
the fcrophulouskind. 

AMMONIA PRyEPARATA. 

Land. 

Prepared Ammonia. 

Take of 

Sal ammoniac, powdered, one 
pound ; 

Prepared chalk, two pounds- 
Mix and fublime. 

AMMONIA PRJEPARATA, 
vul^o SAL AMMONIACUS ' 
VOLATILIS. 
Edin. 

P repared ammonia, commonly call- 
e d Volatile fal Ammoniac. 

Take of 

Sal ammoniac, one pound ; 
Chalk, very pure and dry, two 
pounds ; 
Mix them well, and fublime from 
a retort into a refrigerated re- 
ceiver. 

AQUA AMMONI/E. 

Lo?id. 
Water of Ammonia. 

Take of 

Sal ammoniac, one pound ; 
Pot-alb, one pound and a half; 
Water, four pints. 

Draw 
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Draw off two pints by diftillation, 
with a ilow lire. 

AQUA AMMONLE, vulgo 
SPIRITUS SA'LIS AMMO- 
NIACI. 

e: 

Water cf Ammonia, commonly call- 
ed Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. 

Take of 

Sal ammoniac, 

Purified lixive, of each fixteen 
ounces ; 

Water, two pounds. 
Having mixed the falts, and put 

them into a glafs retort, pour 

in the water ; then diftil to dry- 

neis with a fand bath, gradually 

raifing the heat. 

Sal ammoniac is a neutral fait, 
compoied of volatile alkali and 
muriatic acid. In thefe procefTes 
the acid is abforbed by the fixt 
alkali or chalk ; and the volatile 
alkali is of courfe let at liberty. 

The volatile alkali is, however, 
in its mild ftate, being combined 
with the fixed air, difcharged 
from the fixed alkali or chalk, on 
their uniting with the muriatic 
acid. 

The fixt alkali begins to act en 
the fal ammoniac, and extricates a 
pungent urinous odour as foon as 
they are mixed. Hence it is mod 
convenient not to mix them till 
put into the retort : the two falts 
may be diifolved feparately in wa- 
ter, the folutions poured into a 
retort, and a receiver immediately 
fitted on. An equal weight of the 
fixt alkaline fait is fully, perhaps 
more than fufficient, to extricate 
ail the volatile alkali. 

Chalk does not begin to ace on 
the fal ammoniac till a confiderable 
heat be applied. Hence they may 
be without inconveuier.ee, and in- 



deed ought to be, thoroughly mix- 
ed together before they are put 
into the retort. The furface of the 
mixture may be coveted with a 
more powdered chalk, to pi e- 
vent fuch particles of the fal am- 
moniac as may happen to lie up- 
permoft from fubliming uRchang- 
ed. Though the fire muft here be 
much greater than when fixt alka- 
line fait is ufed, it mult not be 
ftrong, nor fuddenly railed ; for if 
it be, a part of the chalk ( though of 
itfelf not capable of being elevat- 
ed by any degree of heat) will be 
carried up along with the volatile 
fait. M. du Hamel experienced 
the juflnefs of this obfervation : 
He relates, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy oi Sciences for 
the year 1735, that he frequently 
found his volatile fait, when a very 
ftrong fire was ufed in the fubiima- 
tion, amount to more, fometimes 
one half more, than the weight of 
the crude fal ammoniac employed ; 
and, although not three fourths of 
this concrete are pure volatile fait, 
yet the fixt earthy matter, when 
once volatilized by the alkali, arofe 
along with it again on the gentleft 
refublimation, diifolved with it in 
water,and exhaled with it in the air. 

When all the fait has fublimcd, 
and the receiver grown cool, it 
may be taken off, and luted to an- 
other retort charged with frefh 
materials. This procefs may be 
repeated till the recipient appears 
lined with volatile fait to a confi- 
derable thicknefs ; the vefiel muft 
then be broken, in order to get 
out the fait. 

Thefe preparations of volatile 
alkali procured from Sal ammoni- 
ac arc fomewhat more acrimonious 
than thofe produced directly from 
animal fubllances, which always 
contain a portion of the oil of the 
.d revive from thence 
fome 
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fome degree of a fapor.aceous qua- 
lity. Thefe laft may be reduced 
to the fame degree of purity, by 
combining them with acids into 
ammoniacal falts ; and afterwards 
recovering the volatile alkali from 
thefe compounds by the proceffes 
above directed. 

The matter which remains in 
the retort after the diftillation or 
fublimation of the volatile alkali 
is found to confift of muriatic acid 
united with the fixed alkali or 
chalk employed. When vegetable 
fixt alkali has been ufed, the reii- 
duum or caput mortuum as it is call- 
ed, yields on folution and cryftalli- 
zation,a muriated pot am to which 
extraordinary virtues were former- 
ly attributed. It was called by the 
names of fal antihyfiiricum, antihy- 
pochondriacum,febrifugum i d\geflivum 
Sylvii, dfr. 

The caput moriuum of the vola- 
tile fait, where chalk is employed, 
expofed to a moift air, runs into a 
pungent liquor precifely the fame 
with a folution of chalk made di- 
rectly in the muriatic acid ; it is 
called by fome oleum creta, oil of 
chalk. It ought to be preferv- 
ed, as it is the bcft fubftance for 
the rectification of alkohol. For 
the manner of ufing it in that 
procefs fee Alkohol. 

AQUA AMMONIJE PURS. 

Loud. 

Water of pure Ammonia. 

Take of 

Sal ammoniac, one pound ; 
Quicklime, two pounds ; 
Water, one gallon. 

Add to the lime two pints of the 
water. Let them ftand toge- 
ther an hour ; then add the fal 
ammoniac and the other fix pints 
of water boiling, and immedi- 
ately cover the veW. Pour out 



the liquor when cold, and difiil 
off with a flow fire one pint. 



AQUA AMMONLE CAUSTI- 
CS, vulgoSPIRITUS SALIS 
AMMONIACI CUM CAL- 
CE VIVA. 
Edinb. 
Water ofcaujlic ammonia, common- 
ly cailed fpirit oj fal ammoniac 
iv'uh quicklime. 

Take of 

Quicklime, frefh burnt, two 

pounds ; 
Water, one pound. 

Having put the water into an iron 
or llone-ware veffel, add the 
quicklime, previoufly beat ; co- 
ver the velfel for twenty-four 

' hours ; when the lime has fallen 
into a fine powder, put it into 
the retort. Then add fixteen 
ounces offal ammoniac, diffolv- 
ed in five pounds of water ; and, 
(hutting the mouth of the retort, 
mix them together by agitation. 
Laftly, difl.il into a refrigerated 
receiver with a very gentle heat, 
(fo that the operator's hand can 
eafily bear the heat of the re- 
tort) till twenty ounces of liquor 
are drawn off. In this diftilla- 
tion the veflels are to be fo luted 
as to effectually reftrain the va- 
pours, which are very penetrat- 
ing. 

The theory of thefe proceffes is 
precifely the fame with that of the 
preparation of lixivium cauflicum. 
The effect of the quicklime on the 
fal ammoniac, is very different 
from that of the chalk. The 
quicklime detaching the volatile 
alkali pure, while the chalk during 
its union with the acid gives out 
fixt air, which combines with the 
volatile alkali and renders it mild. 
Immediately 
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Immediately on mixture, a very 
penetrating vapour exhales ; and 
in Jiftillation the whole of the vo- 
latile fait ariles in a liquid form ; 
no part of it appearing in a con- 
crete ftate, how gently foever the 
Kquor be dittilled. This liquor is 
far more pungent than the odicr, 
both in fmell and tnfte ; and, like 
eauftic fixt alkalies raifes no efler- 
vefcence with acids. 

This fpirit is held to be too acri- 
monious for internal ufe, and has 
therefore been chiefly employed 
for Smelling to in fainttngs, &c. 
though when properly diluted, it 
may be given inwardly with laiety. 
It is a powerful menftruum for 
■ vegetable fubftances, as Pe- 
ruvian bark, from which the other 
Jpirits extract little. It is alfo 
moft convenient for the purpofe of 
rendering oils mifciblc with wa- 
ter ; as in the preparation of what 
is- called in extemporaneous prac- 
tice the oily mixture. 

Some have mixed a quantity of 
this with the officinal fpirits both 
cf fal ammoniac and or hanfhorn : 
which thus become more pungent, 
fo as to bear an addition of a con- 
fiderable quantity of water, with- 
out any danger cf the difcovery 
from the tafte or fmell. This 
abuie would be prevented, if what 
has been formerly laid down as a 
mark of the ftrength of thefe fpi- 
rits (fome of the volatile fait re- 
maining undiflblved in them) were 
attended to. It may be detected 
by adding to a little of the fufpeet- 
ed foil it about one-fourth its quan- 
tity or more of rectified fpirit of 
wine : which, if the volatile fpirit 
be genuine, will precipitate a part 
of its volatile fait, but occafions no 
vifible feparation or change in the 
cauftic fpirit, or in thefe which are 
(Heated with it. 

Others have fubftituted for the 
4 



fpirit offal ammoniac afolution of 
crude fal ammoniac and fixt alka- 
line fait mixed together. This 
mi\ture depofites a faline matter 
on the additi n of fpirit of wine, 
like the genuine fpirit; from 
which, however, it may be dif- 
tinguifhed by the fait which is 
thus feparated not beirfg a volatile 
alkali, but a fist neutral fait. 
The abufe may be more readily 
detected by a drop or two of folu- 
tion of filver in aquafortis, which 
will produce no change in the ap- 
pearance of the true fpirit, but 
will render the counterfeit turbid 
and milky. 

LIQUOR VOL ATILIS, SAL, 
ET OLEUM CORNU CER- 
VI. 

LoncJ. 

The volatile Liquor, Salt, and Oil, cf 

Hartjliorn. 

Take of 

Hartfhorn, ten pounds. 
Diliil with a fire gradually in- 

creafed. A volatile liquor, fait, 

and oil will afcend. 
The oil and fait being feparated, 

difl.il the liquor three times. 
To the fait add an equal weight of 

prepared chalk, and fublime 

thrice, or till it become white. 
The fame volatile liquor, fait, and 

oil, may be obtained from any 

parts (except the fat) of all 

kinds of animals. 

Th e volatile alkali obtained from 
hartfhorn, whether in a folid or 
fluid f r ate, is precifely the fame 
with that obtained from fal am- 
moniac ; and as that procef. is the 
eafieft,the Edinburgh college have 
entirely rejected the prefent. Vo- 
latile alkali however is prepared 
from bones and other animal fub- 
ftances by fevei:.l very extenfive 
traders, 
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t raders. Thefewholefale dealers 
hnve very large pots for this dis- 
tillation with earthen heads almoft 
like thofe of the common ftill ; for 
receivers, they life a couple of oil 
jars, the mouths of which are luted 
together; the pipe that comes 
from the head enters the upper- 
mod j <r tffrough a h<le made on 
purpofe in its bottom. When a 
large quantity of the fubject is to 
be diftilled, r is cuftomaryto con- 
tinue the operation for feveral days 
Ibcceffively ; only unluting the 
head occasionally to put in freih 
materials. 

When only a fmall quantity of 
fpirit or fait ; s wanted, a comm n 
iro- pot, fuch as is ufually fixed 
infand turn ices, may be -mil y- 
ed ; an iron head being frt d to it. 
The receiver ought to b^ large, 
and a gla s, or rather tin, aiop'er 
inferted be ween it and the pipe cf 
the he id. 

The di.Tlline vefTel '-eing char- 
ged with pieces of the horn, a 
moderate fire is mplied, which is 
flowly increa r ed, and raifed at 
length ilmoA to the utmoft decree. 
At firft a watery liquor arifes ; 
the quantity of which will be 
fmaller or greater according as the 
h:;rns were more or lefs dry : this 
is fucceeded by the fait and oil ; 
the fait at firft diflblves as i: conies 
over in the phlegm, and thus 
forms what is called/pint. When 
the phlegm is faturated, the re- 
mainder of the fair concretes in a 
folid form to the fides of the reci- 
pient. If it be required to have 
the whole of the fait folid and 
uodiflblved, the phJe-m fhouid be 
removed as f< ton as the fait begins 
to arife, which may be known by 
•appearance of white fumes ; and 
that this may be done the more 
commodioufly, the receiver fhouid 
k>c left unlutedj till this firft part 
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of the procefs be finifhcd. The 
white vapours which now arife, 
lometimes come with fuch vehe- 
mence, as to throw off or burft 
the receiver ; to prevent this acci- 
dent, it is convenient to have a 
fmall hole in the luting ; which 
may be occasionally ltopt with a 
wooden peg, or opened as the 
operator {hall find proper. After 
the fdt has all arifen, a thick 
dark-coloured oil ccmes over : the 
procefb is now to be difcontinued : 
and the veil" is, when grown cold, 
unlured. 

All the liquid matters being 
poured out of the receiver, the 
fait which remains adhe-ing to its 
fides i^ to be wa(h d out with a 
little water, and added to the reft. 
It i, convenient to let the whole 
hand for a few hours, that the oil 
may the better d'fengage itfelf 
from the liquor, fo as to be firft 
feparated by a funnel, and after- 
wards m re perfectly by filtration 
through wet paper. The fait and 
ipirits are then to be farther puri- 
fied as above directed. 

The fpirit of hartfli rn met with 
in the (hops is extremely p>ecari- 
ous in point uf ftrengh ; the 
quantity cf fait contained in it (on 
which its efficacy depends) vary- 
ing accorduig as the diftiilation 
in rectifying it is continued for a 
longer or fhorrer time. If after 
the volatile fait has arifen, fo much 
of the phlegm or watery part be 
driven over as is juft fufficient to 
diftolve it, the fpirit will be fully 
faturated, and as ftrong as it can 
be made. If the pnxefs be not 
at this intrant flopped, the phlegm, 
c ntinning to arife, mull render 
the fpirit continually weaker and 
weaker. The diftiilation there- 
fore ought to be difcontinued at 
this period ; or rather while fome 
of the fait ftill remains undiffalved; 
Yv the 
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the fplrit will thus prove always 
equal, and the buyer be furnifhed 
with a certain criterion of its 
ftrength. 

Volatile alkaline falts, and 
tFhtir folutions called fpirits, agree 
in many refpefts, with fixt alkalies, 
and their folutions or leys : as in 
changing thecolour of blue flowers 
to a green ; effervefcing, when in 
their mild ftate, with, and neutra- 
lifing acids ; liquefying the ani- 
mal juices ; and corroding the 
flelhy parts, fo as, when applied to 
the fkin, and prevented from ex- 
haling by a proper covering, to 
act as caullics ; diflblving oils and 
fulphur, though lef> readily than 
fixed alkalies, on account, pro- 
bably, of their not being able to 
bear any considerable hear, by 
which their activity might be pro- 
moted. Their principal difference 
from the other alkalies feems to 
conlift in their volatility : they 
exhale or emit pungent vapours in 
the coldeft ftate of the atmofphere ; 
and by their Simulating fmell they 
prove ferviceable in languors and 
faintings. Taken internally, th ey 
difcover a greater colliquating as 
well as ftimulating power ; the 
blood drawn from a vein, after 
their vSq has been continued for 
fome time, is faid to be remark- 
ably more fluid than before ; they 
are likewife more difpofed to ope- 
rate by perforation, and to act on 
the nervous fyftem. They are 
particularly ufeful in lethargic 
cafes ; in hyfterical and hypochon- 
driacal diforders, and in the lan- 
guors, headachs, inflations of 
the ftomach, flatulent colics, and 
other fymptoms which attend 
them ; they are generally found 
more ferviceable to aged perfons, 
and in phlegmatic habits, than in 
the oppofite circumftance*. In 
fome fevers, particularly thofe of 



the low kind, accompanied with a 
cough, hoarfenefs, and a redun- 
dance of phlegm, they are of great 
utility ; raifing the vis vita?, and 
exciting a falutary diaphorefis : 
In vernal intermittents, paiticu- 
larly thofe of the flow kind, they 
are often the mod efficacious re- 
medy. l)r BifTet obferves, in his 
effay'on the Medical Conftitution 
of Great Britain, that though 
many cafes occur which will yield 
to no other medicine than the 
bark, yet he has met with many 
which were only fupprefTed from 
time to time by the bark, but 
were completely cured by alkaline 
fpirits : He tells us, that thefe 
fpirits will often carry off vernal 
intermittents, without any pre- 
vious evacuation : but that they 
are generally more effectual, if a 
purge be premifed ; and in ple- 
thoric or inflammatory cafes, or 
where the fever perfonates a 
remittent, venefedtion is necef- 
fary. 

Thefe falts are mofl commo- 
dioufly taken in a liquid form, 
largely diluted ; or in that of a 
bolus, which fhould be made up 
only as it is wanted. The„dofe 
is from a grain or two to ten or 
twelve. Ten drops of a well 
made fpirit, or fiturated folution, 
are reckoned to contain about a 
grain of fait. In intermittents, 
fifteen or twenty drops of the 
fpirit are given in a tea-cupfull of 
cold fpring water, and repeated 
five or fix times in each inter- 
mi ffion. 

The volatile falts and fpirits 
prepared from different animal 
fubflances, have been fuppofed 
capable of producing different 
effects on the human body, and to 
receive fpecific virtues from the 
fubject. The fait of vipers Iris 
been efte^med particulaijy ftr. 
viceable 
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viceable in difcrders cccafioncd 
by the bite of that animal ; and a 
fait drawn from the human fkull 
in difeafes of the head. But 
modern practice acknowledges 
no fuch different effects fmm thefe 
preparations ; and chemical ex- 
periments have fhewn their 
identity. There is, indeed, when 
not fufficiently purified, a very 
perceptible difference in the fmeil, 
tafte, degree of pungency, and 
volatility of thefe falts; and in 
this ftate their medicinal virtues 
vary confiderably enough to c!e- 
ferve notice ; but this difference 
they have in common, according 
as they are more or lefs loaded 
with oil, not as they are pro 
duced from this or- that animal 
fubftance. As firft diftiiled, they 
may be confidered as a kind of 
volatile fope, in which the oil 
is the prevailing principle ; in 
this (late they have much lefs of 
the proper alkaline acrimony and 
pungency than when they have 
undergone repeated diftillations, 
and fuch other operations as 
difengage the oil from the fait; 
for by thefe means they lofe their 
faponaceous quality, and acquir- 
ing greater degrees cf acrimony, 
become medicines of a different 
clafs. Thefe preparations there- 
fore do not differ nearly fo much 
from each other, as they do from 
themfelves in different ftates of 
.purity. To which may be ad- 
ded, that when we confider 
them as loaded with oil, the vir- 
tues of a diftiiled animal oil itfelf 
are likewife to be brought into 
.the account. 

Thefe oils, as firft diftiiled, are 
highly fetid and offenfive, of an 
extremely heating quality, and of 
fuch aclivity, that, according to 
Hoffman's account, half a drop 



diflblved in a drachm cf fpirit of 
wine, is fufficient to raife a copi- 
ous fvreat. By repeated recti- 
fications, ihey lofe their offenfive- 
nefs, and at the fame time beci.me 
mild in their medicinal operation. 
The rectified oils may be given to 
the quantity of twenty or thirty 
drops, and are faid to be anodyne 
and antifpafmodic, to procure a 
calm fleep and gentle fweat, with- 
out heating or agitating the bc-dy, 
ao Las been obferved in treating 
of the Oleum animale. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the falts 
and fpirits muft differ, not only 
according to the quantity of oil 
they contain, but according to 
the quality of the oil itfelf in its 
different ftates. 

The volatile fait and fpirits, as 
firft diftiiled, aie of a brown co- 
lour, and a very offenfive fmell : 
by repeated rectification, as di- 
rected in the proceffes above fet 
down, they loft; great part cf 
the oil on which thefe qualities 
depend, the fait becomes white, 
and the fpirit limpid as water, 
ar>d of a grateful odour ; and 
this is the mark of fufficient 
reftiScation. 

It has been objected to the 
repeated rectification of thefe 
preparatirns, that, by fcparating 
the oil, it renders them fimilar to 
the pure fait and fpirit of fal 
ammoniac, which are procurable 
at an ealier rate. But the inten- 
tion is not to purify them wholly 
from the oil, but to feparate the 
groffer part, and to fubtilize the 
reft, fo as to bring it towards 
the fame ftate as when the oil 
is re&ified by itfelf. The rec- 
tification cf fpirit of havtfhorn, 
has been repeated twenty times 
fucceffively, and the fpirit found 
ftill to participate of oil, but 
2 ot 
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of an oil very different from 
what it was in the firft Jubila- 
tion. 

The rectified oils, in long keep- 
ing become again fetid. The 
fairs and fpirits alfo, however 
carefully reft ified, fuffer in "ength 
of time the fame change; refum- 
in<j the ; r original bro'vn colour 
and ill fmell ; a proof that the 
rectification is far from having 
diveiled them of oil. Any 
intentions, however, which they 
are thus capable of aniweiing, 
may be as effectually a< com- 
plifhed by a mixture of the vo- 
latile alkali with the oleum ani- 
male, in its rectified itate, to 
. any extent that may be thought 
neceffary. 

KALI VITRIOLATUM. 

Lond 
Vitriolated Kali. 

Take of 
The fait which remains after the 
diftillation of the nitrous acid, 
two pounds. 
Diftilled water, two gallons. 

Burn out the fuperfluous acid, 
with a flrong fire, in an open 
verier: then boil it a little 
while in the water ; drain, 
and fet the liquor aflde to 
cryftallife. 

Thb fait thus formed, is the 
fame with the vitriolated tartar 
of the lall edition of the London 
Pharmacopoeia ; but it is now 
prepared in a cheaper and eafier 
manner, ar. leaft for thofe who 
diftiil the nitrous acid. In both 
way* a neutral is formed, con- 
futing of the fixed vegetable al- 
kali, united to the vitriolic acid. 
But a fimilar compound may ulfo 
be obtained by jhe following 



procefs of the Edinburgh Phar* 
macopceia. 

LIXIVA VITRIOLATA, vul- 
go TARTARUM vitri- 
OLATUM. 

r.dnb 

Vitriolated lixiv, commonly called 

Vitriolated Tartar. 

Take of 

Vitriolic acid, diluted with fix 

times its weight of water, as 

much as you pleafe. 

Put It into a-capacious glafs vefTel, 

and gradually drop into it, of 

purified lixive diluted with fix 

times its weight of water, as 

much as is fufficient thoroughly 

to neutralife the acid. The 

effervefcence being finifhed, 

jj (train the liquor through paper; 

and after proper evaporation, 

fet it afide to cryftallife. 

This is an elegant, and one of 
the lead troublefome ways of pre- 
paring this fait. The Edinburgh 
College, in their former editions, 
ordered the acid liquor to be drop- 
ped into the alkaline : by the con- 
verfe procedure now received, it 
is obvioufly more eafy to fecure 
againft a redundance of acidity ; 
and for the greater certainty in 
this point, it may be expedient, 
to drop in a little more of the 
alkaline ley than the cefTation 
of the effervefcence feems to re- 
quire. 

In a former edition of the fame 
Phar nacopceia.the acid was direc- 
ted to be diluted only with its 
equal weight of water, and the al- 
kali with that quantity of water 
which it is capable of imbibing 
from the atmofphere. By that 
imperfection there was not water 
enough to keep the vitriolated 

tartar 
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tartar difiblved ; on which account, 
as faft as the alkali was neutraliied 
by the acid, a great part fell to the 
bottom in a powdery form. In 
order to obtain perfect and well 
formed cryftals the liqior fhould 
not be evaporated by long boiling 
and then fet in the cold, but con- 
tinued in a moderate heat, fuch as 
the hand can eafiiy bear, that the 
water may {lowly evaporate. 

It is remarkable, that although 
the vitriolic acid and fixed alkaline 
fait each readily unite with water 
and ftrongly attract m ilhire, even 
from the air, yet the neutral refult- 
ing from the combination oi thefe 
two, is one of the fa'ts rr.oft dif- 
ficult of f lution, very little of it 
being taken up by cold water. 

Vitrio'ated tartar, in fmall dofes, 
is a fcruple or half a drachm, is 
an ufeful aperient ; in lar-je ones, 
as four or five drachms, a mild 
cathartic which does not pafs off 
fo haftily a« the magnefia vitriolata 
or Soda v'ttrio'ata, and teems to ex- 
tend its action further. 

LIXIVA VITRIOL ATA SUL- 
PHUREA, vnlgo SAL PO- 
LYCHRESTUS. 

Elm. 
Sulphureous vitriolated lixiva, com- 
monly called Salt of many vir- 
tues. 

Take 

Nitre in powder. 
Flowers of fulphur, cf each 
equal parts. 

Mix them well together, and in- 
ject the mixture, by lhtle and 
little at a time, into a red hot 
crucible : the deflagration being 
over, let the fait cool, after 
which it is to be put up in a 
gla^vei^w^fto^^ The fait 
may be purified by dinblving 
it in warm water, filtering the 
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folution, and cryftallifing iE 
again. 



This is another method of uni* 
ting the vitriolic acid with the 
vegetable fixt alkali ; the nitre be- 
ing decompounded and the ful- 
phur changed into vitriolic acid. 

NATRON VITRIOLATUM. 
Lond. 

Vilriolaied Natron. 

Take of 

The fait which remains after 

thediftillation oi the muriatic 

acid, two pounds ; 
Diltilkd water, two pints and 

an half. 
Burn out the fuperfluous acid with 
a (Irong fire, in an open veifel ; 
then oil it for a little in the wa- 
ter : ftrain the folution, and fet 
it by to cryftallife. 

SODA VITRIOL AT A, vulga 

SAL GLAUBERI. 

Edtn. 

Vi'.r'wlaled Seda t c mmonly called 
.GLuier's Salt. 

DifTolve in warm water the mafs 
which remains after the distilla- 
tion of the muriatic acid ; filter 
the folution, and cryftalii.e the 
fait. 

The directions given for the 
preparation of this fait, long 
known by the name of Sal mlrabile 
Glauhri, aie nearly the fa.ne in 
the Pharmacopoeias of both col- 
leges. 

In a former edition cf the 
Ed ; nbui£;h pharmacopoeia, it was 
ordered, that if the cryftals (ob- 
tained as above) proved topfharp, 
they fhould be a^ain diifolved in 
water, and the filtered liquor eva- 
porated to fuch a pitch only as 

may 
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may difpofe the fait to cryftallife. 
But there is no great danger of the 
cryftals proving too (harp, even 
when the muriatic acid is made 
with the largeft proportion of oil 
of vitriol directed under that pro- 
cefs. The liquor which remains 
alter the cryftallifation is in- 
deed very acid ; and with regard 
to this preparation, it is convenient 
it fhould be fo ; for otherwife the 
cryftals will be veryfmall,andlike- 
wife in a fmall quantity. Where 
a fufficient proportion of vitriolic 
acid has not been employed in the 
ii ft illation of the muriatic acid it is 
neceffary to add fome to the li- 
quor, in order to promote the cry- 
ftallifation of the fait. 

The title of fal catharticus, 
which this fait has often had, ex- 
preifes its medical virtues. Taken 
from half an ounce to an ounce, or 
more, it proves a mild and ufeful 
purgative ; and in fmaller dofes, 
largely diluted, a ferviceable aperi- 
ent and diuretic. The fhops fre- 
quently fubftitute for it the ma^ne- 
Jia v:tricla!a which is fomewhat 
more unplcafant, and lefs mild in 
operation. They are very eafily 
diilinguifhable from each other, by 
the effect of alkaline falts on fo- 
lutionsof them. The folutionsof 
Glauber's fait fuffer no vifible 
change from this addition, its own 
bafts being fixt alkali : but the 
foiution of thevitriolatedmagnefia 
gTows inftamly white and turbid, 
its bafis, which is magnefia being 
extricated copioufly by the al- 
kaline fait. 

NITRUM PURIFICATUM. 

Purified Nitre. 

Take of 

Nitre, two pounds ; 
Diftilled water, four pints. 



Boil the nitre in the water till it be 
diffolved;" ftrain the foiution, 
and fet it afide to cryftallife. 

Common nitre contains ufually 
a confiderable portion of fea-lalt, 
which in this procefs is feparated, 
the fea-falt remaining diffolved 
after ihegreateft part of the nitre 
has cryftallifed. The cryftals 
which ihoot after the firft evapora- 
tion are large, regular, and pure : 
but when the remaining liquor is 
fur iher evaporated, and this repeat- 
ed a fecond or third time, the cry- 
ftals prove at length fmall, imper- 
fect, and tipt with little cubical 
cryftals of fea-falt. 

KALI ACETATUM. 

Lond. 
Acetated Kali, 

Take of 

Kali, one pound. 

Boil it, with a flow fire, in four or 
five times its quantityof diftilled 
vinegar ; the effervefcence ceaf- 
ing, add, at different times, more 
diftilled vinegar, until the laft 
vinegar being nearly evapora- 
ted, the addition of frefh will ex- 
cite no effervefcence, which will 
happen when about twenty 
pounds of diftilled vinegar are 
confumed ; afterwards let it be 
dried flowly. An impure 
fait will be left, which 
melt for a little while with a 
flow fire; then let it be diffolved 
in water, and filtered through 
paper. 

If the fufion has been rightly per- 
formed, the ftrained liquor will 
be colourlefs ; if ctherwife, of 
a brown colour. 

Laftly, evaporate this liquor with 

a flow fire, in a very fh allow 

glafs veffel ; frequently ftirring 

the mafs, that the fait may l>e 

mere 
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more completely dried, which 
fhould be kept in- a veffel clofe 
ftopt. 
The fait ought to be very white, 
and diffolve wholly, both in wa- 
ter and fpiiit of wine, without 
leaving any feces. If the fait, 
although white, fnould depofite 
any feces in fpirit of wine, that 
folution in the fpirit fhould be 
filtered through paper, and the 
fait again dried. 

LIXIVA ACETATA, vuIro, 

TARTARUM REGENE- 

RATUM. 

Ed in. 

jicetated lixive, commonly called 

Regenerated Tartar. 

Take of 

Purified lixive, one pound. 

Boil it with a very gentle heat in 
four or five times its quantity 
of diftilled vinegar ; add more 
diftilled vinegar, at different 
times, till on the watery part of 
the former quantity being near- 
ly diflipated by evaporation, the 
new addition of vinegar ceafes to 
raife any effervefcence. This 
happens, when about twenty 
pounds of diftilled vinegar has 
been confumed. The impure 
fait remaining after die exficca- 
tion, is to be melted with a 
gentle heat and kept fluid only 
for a fhort time ; then diffolve 
it in water, and ftrain through 
paper. If the liquefaclion has 
been properly performed, the 
drained liquor will be limpid'; 
but if otherwife, of a brown 
colour. 

Evaporate this liquor with a very 
gentle heat in a (hallow glafs 
veffel, occafionally ftirring the 
fait as it becomes dry, that its 
moifture may f. .oner be dillipat- 
ed. Then put it up into a vef- 
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fel very clofely ftopt, to prevent 
it from liquefying in the air. 



The purification of this fait is 
not a little troublefome. The ope- 
rator muft be particularlycareful in 
melting it, not to ufe a great heat, 
or to keep it long liquefied : a 
little fhould be occaficnally taken 
out, and put into water ; and as 
foon as it begins to part freely 
with its black colour, the whole is 
to be removed from the fire. In 
the laft drying, the heat muft not 
be fo great as to melt it ; other- 
wife it will not prove totally folu- 
ble. If the folution in fpirit of 
wine be exficcated, and the re- 
maining fait liquefied with a very 
gentle fire, it gains the leafy ap- 
pearance which has procured it 
the name Terra filial a tartan. 

In the fourth volume of the Me- 
moirs of the correfpondents of the 
French academy, Mr Cadet has 
given an excellent method of 
making- the fait white at the fir It 
evaporation without the trouble ot 
any further purification. He ob- 
ferves, that the brown colour de- 
pends on the oily matter of the 
vinegar bemg burnt by the heat 
commonly employed in the evapo- 
ration : and his improvement con- 
fifts in diminifhing the heat at the 
time that this burning is liable to 
happen. The procefs he recom- 
mends is as follows. 

Diffolve a pound of fait of tartar 
in a furficient quantity of cold 
water ; filter the folution, and 
add by degrees as much diftilled 
vinegar as will iaturate it, or a 
little more. Set the liquor to 
evaporate in a ftone-ware veffel 
in a gentle heat, not fo ftrorg 
as to make it boil. When a, 
pellicle appears on the iurface, 
the reft of the prccefs muft be 
finiihed 
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liquor acquires, by degrees an 
oily confidence and as pietty 
deep brown colour; but the 
pellicle or fcnm on the top looks 
whitifh, a id when taken ofFand 
cooled, appears a congeries of 
little brilliant filver-like plates. 
The m.itter is to be kept con- 
tinually ftirring, till it be 
wholly changed into this white 
flaky fubltance ; the complete 
dr ing of which is moft con- 
veniently effected in a warm 
oven. 

The Lix'iva acctnia, which way 
foever prepared, provided it be 
properly made, is a medicine of 
great efficacy, and may be 10 dofed 
and managed as to prove either 
mildly cathartic, or powerfully 
diuretic : few of the faline de- 
obftruents come up to it in virtue. 
The dofe is from half a fcruple to 
a drachm or two. A bare mix- 
ture, however, of alkaline ialt and 
vinegar, without exficcation, is not 
perhaps much inferior as a medi- 
cine to the more elaborate fait. 
Two drachms of the alkali, fuu- 
rated with vinegar, have been 
known to occafion ten or twelve 
ftools in hydropic cafes and a 
plentiful difcharge of urine, without 
any inconvenience. 

AQUA AMMONITE ACE- 
TATE. 
Lond. 
Water of acetatsd Amman' a. 

Take of 

Ammonia, by weight, two oun- 
ces ; 
Dittoed vinegar, four pints; or 
as much as is fufficient to fa- 
turate the ammonia. 
Mir. 



TJE, vulgo SPIRITUS MIN, 
DERERI. 
Edinb. 
Water of Acetattd Ammonite com- 
monly called Spit it of Minder erut. 

Take any quantity of prepared 
ammonia, and gradually pour 
as much d (tilled vinegar on it as 
is fufficient to faturate it com- 
pletely. 

Though this article has long 
been known by the name of Spiri- 
tus Mmdere'i, fo called from die 
inventor : yet the name ufed by 
both colleges is undoubtedly pre- 
ferable, is giving a proper idea of 
its conftituent parts. 

This is an excellent aperient fa- 
line liquor. Taken warm in bed, 
it generally proves a powerful dia- 
phoretic or fudonric ; and as it 
operates without heat, it has place 
in febrile and inflammatory difor- 
ders, where medicines of the warm- 
kind, if they fail of procuring 
fweat, aggravate the di (temper. 
Its action may likewiJe be deter- 
mired to the kidneys, by walking 
about in a cool ar. The com* 
mon dofe is half an ounce, either 
by itfelf, or along with other me- 
dicines idapted to the intention. 
Its ftrength is not a little preca- 
rious depending much on that of 
the vinegar ; an inconvenience 
which cannot eafily by obviated, 
f x this faline matter is not redu- 
cible to the form of a concrete 
fait. 

KALI TARTARISATUM. 

Lond. 
Tartar iftd Kali. 

Take of 

Prepared kali enc pound. 



Cryila's 
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Cr y ftals of tarter, three pounds ; 
Diftilled water, boiling, one 
gallon. 
To the kali, diflblved in the wa- 
ter, throw ia gradually the 
cryftals of tartar powdered ; 
filtre the liquor, when cold, 
through paper ; and, after due 
evaporation, let it apart to 
cryltallilc. 

LIXIVIA TARTARISATA, 
vulgo TART ARUM SOLU- 
BILE. 

Edin. 
Tartarifed Lixivt, commonly call- 
ed Soluble Tartar. 

Take of 

Purified lixive one pound ; 
'Water, fifteen pounds. 

To the fait diifolved in the boiling 
water gradually add cryftals of 
tartar in fine powder, as long 
as any efferveicence rifes, which 
generally ceafes before three 
times the weight of the alkaline 
fait hath been added ; then 
ftrain the cooled liquor through 
paper, and alter due evapo- 
ration fet it alide to cryltal- 
life. 

Common white tartar is per- 
haps preferable for this operation 
to the cryftals ufually met with. 
Its impurities can here be no ob- 
jection ; fince it will be l'uftici- 
ently depurated by the fubiequent 
filtration. 

The preparation of this medi- 
cine by cither of the above methods 
is very eafy ; though fome che- 
mifts have rendered it fufficiently 
truu'uleibme, by a nicety which 
is not at all wanted. They infift 
upon hitting the very exact point 
of faturation between the alkaline 
fall and the acid of the tartar ; 
and caution the operator to he 
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extremely careful, when he comes 
near this mark left by imprudent- 
ly adding too large a portion of 
either, he render the fait too acid 
or too alkaline. If the liquor be 
fuffered to cool a little before it 
be committed to the filtre, and 
then properly exhaled and cryftal- 
lifed, no error of this kind can 
happen, though the faturation 
fhoald not be very cafily hit ; 
for fince cryftals of tartar are 
very difficultly foluble even in 
boiling water, and when diflblved 
therein concrete again upon the 
liquor's growing cold, if any more 
of them has been employed than 
is taken up by the alkali, this 
fuperfluous quantity will be left 
upon the filtre ; and on the other 
hand when too much of the alkali 
has been ufed, it will remain un- 
cryftallifed. The cryftallifation of 
this fait indeed cannot be effected 
without a good deal of trouble : 
it is therefore moft convenient to 
let the acid fait prevail at firft ; 
to feparate the fuperfluous quan- 
tity, by fuffeving the liquor to 
cool a little before filtration ; and 
then proceed to the total evapora- 
tion of the aqueous fluid, which 
will leave behind it the neutral 
fait required. The moft proper 
veffel for this purpofe is a ftone- 
waie one ; iron difcolours the fair. 
In dries of a fcruple, half a 
drachm, or a drachm, this fait is 
a mild cooling aperient : two or 
three drachms commonly loofen 
the belly ; and an ounce proves 
pretty ftrongly purgative. It has 
been particularly recommended as 
a purgative for maniacal and me- 
lanch \\z patients. Malouiu fays, 
it is equal in purgative virtue to 
the cathartic fait of Glauber. It 
is an ufeful addition ti the pur- 
gatives of the refinous kind, as it 
ptomotes their operation, and at 
z the 
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the fame time tends to correct 
their griping quality. But it mull 
never be given in conjunction with 
any acid ; for all acids decom- 
pound it, abforbing its alkaline 
fait, and precipitating the tartar. 
On this account it is improper to 
join it with tamarinds or fuch like 
acid fruits ; which is too often 
done in the extemporaneous prac- 
tice of thofe phyficians who are 
fond of mixing different cathartics 
together, and know little of che- 
miftry. 

NATRON TARTARISA- 
TUM. 

Loud. 
Tartarifed Na/rffrt. 

Take of 

Natron, twenty ounces ; 

Ci vitals of tartar, powdered, 
two pounds ; 

Diftilled water, boiling, ten 
pints. 
Diffolve the natron in the water, 

and gradually add thecryftalsof 

tartar : filtre the liquor through 

paper ; evaporate, and fet it 

afide to cryltallife. 

SODA TARTARISATA, vul- 
go SAL RUPELLENSIS. 

Edin. 
Tartartfed Soda, commonly called 
Rochd Salt. 

The Sal Rupellenfts may be prepa- 
red from purified foda and 
cry Hals of tartar, in the fame 
manner as directed for the 
Lixhla tartar'ijata. 

This is a fpecies of foluble tar- 
tar, made with foffil alkali. It cry- 
iiailifcs more cafily than the pre- 
ceding preparation, and does 
not, like it, grow moift in the 
air. It is alio confiderably lefs 



purgative, but is equally decom- 
pounded by acids. It appears to 
be a very elegant fait, and is in 
as great efteem in this country, 
as it has long been in France, be- 
ing vfed inftead of the Glauber's 
and Epfom falts. 

SODA PHOSPHORATA. 

Edin. 
Phofphoratcd Soda. 

Take of 

Bones burnt to white afTies and 

powdered, ten pounds ; 
Vitriolic acid, fix pounds ; 
Water, nine pounds. 

Mix the powder and acid together 
in an earthen veffel ; then add 
the water, and ftir the whole fo 
as to mix it thoroughly. Place 
the veffel in a vapour bath, and 
digeft for three days ; after 
which dilute the mafs with nine 
pounds more of boiling water, 
and ftrain the liquor through a 
ftrong linen cloth, adding at the 
end ibme more warm water, 
that all the acidity may be well 
wafhed out. Set by the {train- 
ed liquor that the impurities 
may fubfide, and decant the 
clear folution. Evaporate it 
till only nine pounds remain, 
and let it ftand till the impuri- 
ties fubfide. This fecond liquor 
poured from the impurities muft 
be evaporated again till feven 
pounds remain, which muft be 
fet a third time to depofite its 
impurities, after which it is to 
be filtered ; this filtered liquor 
contains the phofphoric acid fuf- 
ficiently pure, to which, heated 
a little, add purified fbda dif- 
folved in warm water until the 
effervefcence ceafes. Filter the 
neutralifed liquor, and fet it 
afide to cryftallife. The liquor 
that remains after the cryllals 

are 
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are taken out mud be farther 
neutralifed by the addition of 
foda if necelfary, evaporated 
and fet afide to cryftallife again ; 
and this mull be repeated as 
long as any cryftals can be ob- 
tained. 

The phofphorated foda is a 
neutral fait, lately introduced into 
the practice of phyfic by the in- 
genious Dr Pearfon of Leicefter 
■Square, London. It is poffeffed 
of the fame medical qualities as 
Glauber's and the Rochelle Salt, 
being an excellent purge in the 
quantity of an ounce or ten 
drachms ; and has the peculiar ad- 
vantage over thefe two falts in be- 
ing much lefs naufeous than they 
are. Its tafte is extremely fimi- 
lar to that of common fait ; and 
when given in a bafon of water 
gruel or veal broth it is fcarcely 
perceptible by the palate, and con- 
sequently is well adapted for pa- 
tients whole flomachs are deli- 
cate, and who have au antipathy 
againft the Glauber's or Rochelle 
fait. 

The only obftacle to its general 
ufe, in preference to the two falts 
above mentioned, is its high 
price : it is certainly much more 
agreeable to the palate and fto- 
mach than they aie, and it is 
equally efficacious in its operation. 

ALUMINIS PURIFICATIO. 

Land. 
Purif cation of Alum. 

Take of 

Alum, one pound ; 

Chalk, one drachm ; 

Diftilled water, one pint. 
Boil them a little, ftrain, and fet 

the liquor afide to cryftallife. 

We have alreadv offered fome 
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obfervations on alum in the Mate- 
ria Medica ; and in general iC 
comes from the alum works in 
England in a ftate of fuch purity 
as to be fit for every purpofe in 
medicine : accordingly we do not 
obferve that the purification of 
alum has a place in any other phar- 
macopoeia ; but by the prefent 
proceis it will be freed, not only 
from different impurities, but alio 
from fuperabundant acid. 

ALUMEN USTUM. 

Lond. Edin. 
Burnt Alum. 

Take of 

Alum, half a pound. 
Burn it in an earthen veffel until 

it ceafes to bubble. 

This, with ftrict propriety, 
ought rather to be called dried, 
than burnt alum : for the only 
effect of the burning here directed 
is to expel the water. In this 
ftate it is fo acrid as to be fre- 
quently employed as an efcharo- 
tic ; and it is chiefly, with this 
intention, that it has a place in 
our pharmacopoeia : it has fome- 
times been alfo taken 'internally, 
elpecially in cafes of cholic. 

SAL five SACCHARUM 
LACTIS. 

SucC. 

Take of milk whey, prepared by 
rennet, any quantity : let it be 
boiled over a moderate fire to 
the confiftence of a fyrup ; 
then put it in a cold place, that 
cryftals may be formed. Let 
the fluid which remains be again 
managed in the fame manner, 
and let the cryftals formed bs 
wafhsd wi:h cold water. 
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It has been imagined, that the 
fuperiority of one milk, ever ano- 
ther depends on its contain i 
larger proportion of this feline or 
faccharine part ; and particularly, 
that upon this the reputed virtues 
of afles milk depend. Hence this 
preparation ha.- been greatly cele- 
brated in diforders of the bread, 
but it is far from anfwering what 
has been cxpefled from it. It 
has little fweetnefs, and is diffi- 
cult of folution in water. A faline 
fubilance, much better deferving 
the name of fugar, may be ob- 
tained by evaporating new milk, 
particularly that of affes, to dry- 
nefs, digesting the dry matter in 
water till the water has extracted 
its foluble parts, and then infpif- 
fating the filtered liquor. This 
preparation is of great fweetnefs, 
though neither white nor cryllal- 
line ; nor is it perhaps in the pure 
crydallifable parts of milk that its 
medicinal virtues refide ; and fo 
little reliance is put on it as a 
medicine, that it has no place in 
the London cr Edinburgh phar- 
macopceias ; although it has long 
ftood, and dill Hand:-, in the fo- 
reign ones. 

SAL ACETOSELLjE. 

Suec. 
Salt of for r el. 

Take any quantity of the expreffed 
juice of the leaves cf wood for- 
rel ; let it boil gently, that the 
feculent matter may be fepara- 
ted ; then drain it till it be 
clear, and after this boil it en a 
moderate fire to the confidence 
of a fyrup. ' Put it into lcng- 
necked glafs vellels, and place 
it in a cold fituation that it may 
cryflallife. Let thele crydals 
be di (hived in water, and 
again formed into purer ones. 



To make the forrcl yield its juice 
readily, it (braid be cut to pieces, 
ami well bruifed in a fmall mortar, 
befor . mitted to the prefs. 

The magma which remains in the 
bag Rill retaining no inconfidera- 
ble quantity of faline matter, may 
be advantageoufiy boiled in water, 
and the decoction added to the 
eipreffed juice. The whole may 
be aitei wards depurated together, 
either by the method above di- 
rected, or by running the liquor 
feve.ral times through a linen cloth. 
In fome cafes, the addition cf a 
confiderable portion of water is 
necefiary, that the juice, thus dilu- 
ted, may part the more fi eely with 
its feculencies ; on the feparation 
of which the fuccefs of the procefs 
much depends. 

The evaporation fliould he per- 
loimed cither in (hallow glafs ba- 
fons, or in fuch earthen ones as are 
of a compact clofe texture. The 
common earthen veflels are fubject 
to have their glazing corroded, 
and are fo extremely porous, as rea- 
dily to imbibe and retain a good 
quantity of the liquor ; and me- 
tallic veflels are particularly apt to 
be corroded by thele acid kinds of 
juices. 

Thefe juices are fo vifcid, and 
abound fo much with heterogene- 
ous matter, of a quite different na- 
ture from any thing faline, that a 
pellicle, or pure faline incruitation 
upon the furface, is in vain expect- 
ed. Boeihaave therefore, and the 
more expert writers in pharmaceu- 
tical chemidry, with great judge- 
ment direct the evaporation of the 
fuperfiuous moidure to be con- 
tinued until the matter has acquir- 
ed the confidence cf cream. If 
it be now differed to dand for an 
hour or two in a waim place, it 
will, notwithdanding the former 
depurations, depofite a frefli fedi- 

ment, 
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ment, from which it fliould be 
warily decanted before it be put 
into the veflel in which it is de- 
signed to be cryftallifed. 

Some recommend an unglazed 
earthen Veflel as preferable for this 
purpofe to a glafs one ; the fmooih- 
nefs of the latter being fuppofed to 
hinder the fait from (ticking to it ; 
while the juice caiily infinuating 
itfelf into the pores of the former, 
has a great advantage of fhoot- 
ing its Saline fpicula to the fides. 
Others (lightly incruilate the iides 
and bottom of whatever velfel 
they employ with a certain mine- 
ral (alt, which greatly uifpofes the 
juice to cryftaliife, to which of 
itfelf it is very averfe : but this 
addition alters the medical virtue 
of the fait. 

The liquor which remains after 
the cryft allifation may be depura- 
ted by a gentle colature, and after 
due infpiffation fet to fhoot again ; 
when a farther produce of cryftals 
will be obtained. 

The procefs for obtaining this 
fait is very tedious ; and the quan- 
tity of fait which the juices afford 
is extremely fmall : hence they are 
Scarcely ever made or expected to 
be found in the Shops. They may 
be Somewhat fooner fcparaced 
from the mucilage and other fe- 
cukneits, by clarification with 
whites of eggs, and by adding 
very pure white clay. 

In the manner above defcribed, 
falts may alfo be obtained from 
other acid, auftere, and bitterifh 
plants, which contain but a fmall 
quantity of oil. 

The virtues of the efTential falts 
have not been Sufficiently dtternu- 
ned from experience. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that they do 
not, as has been fuppofed, poflefs 
die virtues of the Subjects -.ntire, 



excepting only the acids and 
fweets. The others feem to be, 
almoft all of them, nearly Similar, 
whatever plant they are obtained 
from. In watery extracts of worm- 
wood, carduus, chamomile, and 
many other vegetables, kept for 
fome time in a foft (late, there may 
be obferved fine faline efflorefcen- 
crs on the Surface, which have all 
neai ly the fame tafte, fomewhat of 
the nitrous kind. They are fup- 
pofed to be in reality no more than 
an impure Species of ammoniacal 
nitre (that is* a fait compofed of 
the nitrous acid and volatile alka- 
li) : thofe which were examined by 
the chemifts of the French acade- 
my, deflagrated in the fire, and 
bein^; triturated with fixt al- 
kali, exhaed an urinous odour ; 
plain marks of their contain'ng 
thefe two ingredients. 

S/LL acidum boracis. 

Suec. 
Add Salt of Borax. 

Talce of 

Borax, an ounce and a half; 
Y\' arm fpring water, one pound. 

Mix them in a giafs veffel, that the 
borax may be diffblved ; then 
pour into it three drachms of 
the concentrated vitriolic acid ; 
evaporate the liquor till a pel- 
licle appears upon it : after this 
let it remain at reft till the cry- 
ftals be formed. Let them be 
waited with cold water and kept 
for ufe. 

This fait, which has long been 
known by the title of Sal fedativut 
Homlergii, is Sometimes formed by 
Sublimation : but the procef, by 
cryftallifation here directed :s Ids 
trci:bleforne,tnough thefalt proves 
generally lefjs white, and is apt 

like- 
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likewife to retain a part of Glau- 
ber's fait, efpecially if the evapo- 
ration be long pre trailed . 

The acid of borax appears to 
the tafte to be a neutral ; but 
■when it is examined by alkalies, 
it fhews the properties of an acid, 
effervefcing, uniting, and cryftal- 
lifing with them, and it deftroys 
their alkaline quality. It dif- 
folves, although not very readily, 
both in water and fpirit of wine. 

The virtues attributed to it may 
in fome degree be inferred from 
the name of fc dative, by which it 
•was long dittinguifhed. It has 
been fuppofed to be a mild ano- 
dyne, to diminifh febrile heat, to 
prevent or remove delirium ; and 
to allay, at leall for fome time, 
ipaimodicalafFeclions, particularly 
thofe which are the attendants of 
hypochondriafis and hyfteria. It 
may be given in dofes of from two 
to twenty grains. 



SAL AMMONIACUM DE- 
PUR ATUM. 

SucC. 

Purified Sal ammoniac. 

Diflblve fal ammoniac in fpring- 
water; ftrain the liquor through 
paper ; evaporate it to drynefs 
in a glafs veflel, by means of a 
moderate (ire. 

The fal ammoniac imported 
from the Mediterranean often con- 
tains fuch impurities as to render 
the above procefs neceffary ; but 
that which is prepared in Britain, 
is in general brought to market 
in a ftate of very great purity. 
Hence this procefs is now omitted 
both in the London and Lain- 
burgh pharmacopoeias. 
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MAGNESIA ALBA. 

Lond. 

White Magnefia. 

Take of 

Vitriolated magnefia, 
Kali, each two pounds > 
Diftilled water, boiling, twenty 
pints. 

Difiblve the vitriolated magnefia 
and the kali feparately in ten 
pints of water, and filtre each 
through paper ; then mix them. 
Boil the liquor a little while, 
and drain it while hot through 
linen, upon which the magnefia 
will remain ; then wafh away, 
by repeated afFulions of diftilled 
water, the vitriolated kali. 

MAGNESIA ALBA. 

Edin. 
White Magnefia. 

Take of 

Vitriolated magnefia, 
Purified lixive, equal weights. 

Dilfolve them feparately in double 
their quantity of warm water, 
and let the liquors be ftrained 
or othcrwifc freed from die 



feces : then mix them, and in- 
ftantly add eight times their 
quantity of warm water. Let 
the liquor boil a little, ftirring it 
very well at the fame time ; 
then let it reft till the heat be 
fomewhat diminifhed ; after 
which ftrain it through a cloth ; 
the magnefia will remain upon 
the cloth, and is to be vvafhed 
with pure water till it be alto- 
gether void of faline tafte. 

The procefTes here directed by 
the London and Edinburgh col- 
leges are nearly the fame. 

The vitriolated magnefia,or Epfom 
fait, is the vitriolic acid and mag- 
nefia. In this procefs then a dou- 
ble elective attraction takes place: 
the vitriolic acid forfakes the mag- 
nefia and joins the pure alkali, for 
which it has a greater attraction ; 
while the magnefia in its turn 
unites with the fixed air difcharged 
from the mild alkali, and ready to 
be abforbed by any fubftance with 
which it can combine. 

We have therefore two new pro- 
ducts, viz. a vitriolated tartar, and 
magnefia united with fixed air. 

The 
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The former is diffolved in the wa- 
ter, and may be preferved for ufe ; 
the latter, as being much lei's folu- 
ble, finks to the bottom of the 
veilcl. The intention of employ- 
ing fuch a large quantity of water 
and of the boiling is, that the vitri- 
olated tartar may be all thoroughly 
diffolved, this fait being fo diffi- 
cultly foluble in water, that with- 
out this expedient a part of it 
might be precipitated along with 
the magnelia. It might perhaps 
be more convenient to employ the 
mineral alkali ; which forming a 
Glauber's fait with the vitriolic 
acid, would require lefs water for 
its fufpenhon. By the after ablu- 
tions, however, the magnefia is 
fufficiently freed from any portion 
of vitriolated tartar which may 
have adhered to it. 

The ablutions ihould be made 
with very pure water; for nicer 
purpofes diddled water may be 
ufed, and foft water is in every cafe 
neceiTary. Hard water for this 
piocefs is peculiarly inadmiffible, 
as the principle in waters, giving 
the property called bardnefe, is 
generally owing tofelenite, whefe 
bale is capable of being difingaged 
by magnefia united with fixed air. 
For thoucrh the attraction of mag- 
nefia itfelf for acids is not greater 
than that of calcareous earth ; yet 
when combined with fixed air, a 
double decomposition takes place, 
i':.r the fum of the forces tending 
to join the calcareous earth with 
the air of the magnefia, and the 
magnefia with the acid, is ^ reader 
than the fum of the forces tending 
to join the calcareous earth with 
the acid, and the nv.ignefia with 
the fixed air : Hence it hard water 
be ufed, a quantity of calcareous 
earth mult infallibly be depofited 
on the magnefia ; while the acid, 
with which the calcareous caith 
4 



was combined in the water, will 
in its turn attach itfelf to a por- 
tion of the magnefia. 

All the alkalies and alfo calcare- 
ous earths, nave a greater attrac- 
tion for fixed air than magnefia 
has : Hence, if this laft be precipi- 
tated from its folution in acids by 
caullic alkali, it is then procured 
free from fixed air: but for this 
purpofe calcination, which is de- 
fcribed in the following procefs, is 
generally employed. 

Magnefia alb. i, when prepared in 
perfection, is a whiteand very fub- 
tile earth, perfectly void of fmell or 
tafte, of the clafs of thofe which 
diflblve in acids. It diflblves freely 
in the vitriolic acid, and forms with 
it the bitter purging, or Epfom 
fait, very eafily foluble in water; 
while the common abforbents form 
with the fame acid almolt infipij 
concretes, very difficult of folution. 
Solutions of magnefia in all acids 
are bitter and purgative ; while 
thofe of the other earths are more 
or lefs auftere and alhingent. A 
large dole of magnefia, if the 
ftomach contain no acid to diliblve 
it neither purges nor produces any 
fenlible effect : a moderate one, if 
an acid be lodged there or if acid 
liquors be taken after it, procures 
feveral (fools; whereas the com- 
mon abforbents, in the fame cir- 
cumfhinces, inftead of loofening, 
bind the belly. It is obvious, there- 
fore that magnefia h fpecifically 
different from the other earths, 
and that it is applicable to feveral 
ufeful purpofes in medicine. 

Magnefia is the fame fpecies of 
earth with that obtained from the 
mother-ley of nitre, which was for 
feveral years a celebrated fecret in 
the hands cf fome particular per- 
fonjB abroad. Hoffman, who de- 
fcribea the preparations of the ni- 
trous magnefia, gives it the charac- 
ter 
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tcr of an ufeful antacid, afafe and 
innoffenfive laxative in dofesofa 
drachm or two, and a diaphoretic 
and diuretic when given in fmaller 
dofes of fifteen or twenty grains. 
Since his time, it has had a con- 
fiderable place in the practice of 
fon.ign phyficians ; and is now in 
great efteem among us, particu- 
larly in heart-burns, and for pre- 
venting or removing the many dis- 
orders of children from a redun- 
dance of acid in the fir ft paffages: 
It is preferred, on account of its 
laxative quality, to the calcare- 
ous abforbents, which, unlefs gen- 
tle purgatives be occafionallygiven 
to carry them off, are apt to 
lodge in the body, and occalion a 
coftivenefs very detrimental to in- 
fants. 

Magnefia has gone under dif- 
ferent names, as the White powder 
af the Count of P alma, Powder of 
Sentinelle, Polychrejl, Laxative pciu- 
der, &c. It feems to have got 
the character alba to diftinguifh 
it from the dark coloured mineral 
mangancfe called alfo magnefia nigra, 
a fubftance polfefhng very differ- 
ent properties. Pure native mag- 
nefia has never been found in its 
uncombined ftate. A combina- 
tion of it with fulphur has been 
difcovered to cover a ftratum of 
coal at L'ttry in Lower Norman- 
dy. It is alfo found in feveral 
(tones, efpecially thole called fer- 
pentines and fope rock. 

MAGNESIA USTA. 

Lond. 
Calcined magnfia. 

Take of 

White magnefia, four ounces. • 
Expoie it to a ftrong heat for two 

hours; and, when cold, fet it 
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by, Keep it in a vcffel clofelr 
ftopt. 

MAGNESIA USTA. 

Edin. 

Crdcined magnejia. 

Let magnefia, put into a crucible 
be continued in a red heat for 
two hours: then put it up in 
clofe glafs vcffels. 

By this procefs the magnefia is 
freed of fixed air: and according to 
Dr Black's experiment, lofes 
about T 7 T of its weight. A kind 
of opaque foggy vapour is obfer. 
ved to efcape during the calcina- 
tion, which is nothing elf: than 
a quantity of fine particles of 
magnefia buoyed off along with a 
ftream of the difengaged air. 
About the end of the operation, 
the magnefia exhibits a kind of 
luminous, or phofphorefcent pro- 
perty, which may be confidered as 
a pretty exact criterion of its be- 
ing deprived cf air. 

Calcined magnefia is equally 
mild as that which is faturated 
with fixed air ; and this circum- 
ftance is fufficient to eftablifii a 
difference between it and cal- 
careous earths; all of which are 
converted, by calcination, into a 
cauftic quicklime. 

The magnefia ufta is ufed for 
the fame general purpofes as the 
magnefia combined with fixed 
air. In certain affections of the 
ftomach, accompanied with much 
flatulence, the calcined magnefia 
is found preferable, both becaufe 
it contains more of the real earth 
of magnefia in a given quantity, 
and being deprived of its air, it 
ncutraliles the acid of the fto- 
mach, without any extrication of 
A aix 
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air, which is often a troublefome promoting and increafing putre- 

confequence when aerated mag- faction. The fame has even 

nefia is employed in thefe com- been obferved with refpect to 

plaints. It is proper to obferve, the Epfom and fome other falts 

that magnefia, whether combined which have this earth for their 

with, or deprived of, fixed air, is bafe. 
fcmilar to calcareous earth in 
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CHAP. IX. 

PRJEPARA7A E S U L P H U R E, 

PREPARATIONS OF SULPHUR. 



FLORES SULPHURI3 
LOTI. 

Lond. Edin. 
Wajlnd Jloivers of fulphur. 

Take of 

Flowers of fulphur, one pound; 
Diftilled water, four pints. 

Boil the flowers of fulphur a little 
while in the diftilled water; 
then pour off this water, and 
wafh off the acid with cold 
water; laftly, dry the flowers. 

In the former editions of our 
pharmacopoeias, directions were 
given for the preparation of the 
flowers of fulphur themfelves: 
But it is now fcarcely ever at- 
tempted by the apothecaries. 
When the flowers are properly 
prepared, no change is made on 
the qualities of the fulphur. Its 
impurities only are feparated; and 
at the fame time it is reduced to 
a finer powder than it can eafily 
be brought to by any other means. 
But as the flowers of fulphur are 
generally fublimed in very capa- 
cious rooms, which contain a 
large quantity of air, or in veffcls 
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not perfectly ck>fe ; fome of the 
fulphur that arifes at firft is apt to 
take fire, and be thus changed in- 
to a volatile acid vapour, which 
mixing with the flowers that fu- 
blime afterwards, communicates 
to them a confiderable degree o£ 
acidity. In this cafe, the ablution 
here directed is abfolutely necef- 
fary; for the_ flowers, thus tainted 
with acid, fometimes occafion 
gripes, and may, in other refpects* 
be productive of effects different 
from thofe of pure fulphur. 

KALI SULPHUR ATUM, 

Lond. 
Sulphurated Kali, 

Take of 

Flowers of fulphur, one ounce j 
Kali, five ounces. 

To the fulphur melted with a gen- 
tle fire, add the kali ; mix them 
by ftirring them well together, 
until they unite into an uni- 
form mafs* 

This preparation in the former 
editions of our pharmacopoeias 
had the name othcpar fulphuris. 
2 It 
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It is much more convenient to 
melt the fulphur firft by itfelf, and 
add the kali as here diretfed, 
than to grind them together, 
and afterwards endeavout to melt 
them as ordered in former edi- 
tions: For in this lilt cafe the 
mixture will not flow fufficiently 
thin to be properly united by fti*- 
ring; and the fulphur either takes 
fire, or fublimes in flowers ; which 
probably has been the rcafon 
why {o large a proportion of it 
has been commonly directed. 

The hepar fulphur is has a fetid 
fmell, and a naufeous t.ifle. So- 
lutions of it in water, made with 
fugar into a fyrup, have been re- 
commended in coughs and other 
diforders of the bread Our 
Pharmacopoeias, neverthelefs, have 
defervedly rejected the fyrup. So- 
lutions of the hepar, in water, 
have been recommended in herpe- 
tic and other cutaneous affections. 
Some phyficians have even em- 
ployed this fclution, in a large 
quantity, as a bath for the cure 
of pfora ; and in cafes of tinea 
capitis, it has often been ufed by 
way of lotion. It has alfo been 
recommended as an antidote a- 
gainft the mineral poifons. 

The hepar, digefted in rectified 
fpiiitof wine, imparts a rich gold 
colour, a warm, fome what aroma- 
tic tafte, and a peculiar, not un- 
grateful fmell. 

OLEUM SULPHUR ATUM 
E r PETROLEUM SUL- 
PHURATUM. 
• Lond. 
Sulphurated Oil and fulphurated Pe- 
troleum . 

Take of 

Flowers of fulphur, four oun- 
ces; 



Olive oil, fixteen ounces, by 
weight. 
Boil the flowers of fulphur, with 
the oil, in a pot flightly cover, 
ed, until they be united. 
In the fame manner is mudefulphu' 
rated petroleum. 

OLEUM SULPHURATUM, 

vulgo BALSAMUM SULPHU- 

RIS CRASSUM. 

Ed'tn . 

Sulphurated oil commonly called, 

thick bjlfam of fulphur. 

Take of 

Olive oil, eight ounces ; 

Flowers of fulphur, one ounce. 
Boil them together in a large iron 

pot ftirring them continually 

till they unite. 

Thefe are the only Balfamsof 
fulphur now retained in our phar- 
macopoeias: formerly there were 
and Hill are, in fome of the foreign 
pharmacopoeias, long lifts of them 
made with different oils cxpretfed 
and effential, or with a mixture 
of both kinds, as Balfamumfulphuris 
ani/a/utn, terebinthinatum, Sec. 

Thefe preparations are more 
conveniently and fafely made in a 
tall glafs veffel with a wide 
mouth, than in the circulatory or 
clofe veffels in which they have 
commonly been directed to be 
prepared : for when the fulphur 
and oil begin to act vehemently 
on each other, they not only fwell, 
butlikewife throw out impetuouf- 
ly great quantities of an elaftic 
vapour; which, if the veffels be 
clofed, or the orifices not fufhci- 
ent to allow it a free exit, will 
infallibly burft them: Hoffman 
relates a very remarkable hiftory 
of the effect s of an accident of this 
kind. In the veffel above recom- 
mended, 
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mended, the procefs may be com- 
pleted, without danger, in four 
or five hours, by duly managing 
the fire, which fhould be very 
gentle for fome time, and after- 
wards increafed fo as to make the 
oil juft bubble or boil; in which 
Rare it mould be kept till all 
the fulphur appears to be taken 
up. 

Balfam of fulphur has been 
ftrongly recommended in coughs, 
confumptions, and other difcrrfers 
of the bread and lungs : But the 
reputation which it had in thefe 
cafes, does not appear to have 
been buPt on any fair trial or ex- 
perience. It is manifeftly hot, 
acrimonious, and irritating ; and 
fhould therefore be ufed with the 
utmoft caution. It has irequently 
been found to injure the appetite, 
offend the ftomach and vifcera, 
parch the body, andoccafion thirft 
and febrile heats. The dofe of 
it is from ten to forty drops. It 
is employed externally for cleanf- 
ing and healing foul running 
ulcers; and Boerhaave conjectures, 
that its ufe in thefe cafes give oc- 
cafion to the virtues afcribed to it 
when taken internally. 

SULPHUR PRiECIPITA- 
TUM. 

Land. 
Precipitated Sulphur. 



Take of 
Sulphurated 



kali, fix ounces ; 



Diftilled water, one pound and 

an half; 
Diluted vitriolic acid, as much 

as is fuffkient. 
Boil the fulphurated kali in the di- 
ftilled water until it be diffolved. 
Filter the liquor through paper, 
to which add the vitriolic acid. 
Wafn the precipitated powder 
by repeated affufions of water 
till it becomes infipid. 

This preparation is not fo white 
as that of the laft pharmacopoeia, 
which was male with quicklime 
and which in fome pharmacopoeias 
had the name of lac fulpburis. 

Precipitated fulphur is not dif- 
ferent in quality from pure fulphur 
itfelf; to which it is preferred in 
unguents, &c. only on account of 
its colour. The whitenefs does not 
proceed from the fulphur having 
loft any of its parts in the opera- 
tion, or from any new matter fu- 
peradded: for if common fulphur 
be ground with alkaline falts, and 
fet to fublime, it rifes of a like 
white colour, the whole quantity 
of the alkali remaining unchanged; 
and if the precipitated fulphur be 
melted with a gentle fire, 'it returns 
into a yellow fulphur again. 

It may be obferved, that the 
name lac fill phurh, or milk of fulphur, 
formerly given to the precipitate, 
is by the modern French writers 
confined to the white liquor be- 
fore the precipitate has fallen 
from it 
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CHAP. X. 

PR JL PA RATA A NT I MO Nil. 

PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 



ANTIMONY is compofed of 
a metal, united with fulphur. 
• If powdered antimony be expof- 
cd to a gentle fire, the ihljihur ex- 
hales ; the metallic part remaining 
in form of a white calx, reducible, 
by proper fluxes, into a whitifh 
brittle metal, called rejulus. 

Ifaquaregia be poured on crude 
antimony, the metallic part will be 
diifolved ; and the fulphur thrown 
out, partly to the fides of the vef- 
fel, and partly to the furface of 
the liquor, intheform ofagreyifh 
yellow fubftance. This, feparated 
and purified by fublimation, ap- 
pears on all trials the fame with 
pure common brimftone. 

The metal freed from the ful- 
phur naturally blended with it, 
and afterwards fufed with com- 
mon brimftone, refumes the ap- 
pearance and qualities of crude an- 
timony. 

The antimonial metal is a me- 
dicine of the greateft power of any 
known fubftance ; a quantity too 
minute to be fenfible in the ten- 
dered balance, is capable of produ- 
cing violent effects, if taken dif- 
folved, or in a foluble ftate. If 
given in fuch a form as to be im- 
mediately mifcible wilh the anj. 



mal fluids, it proves violently c-> 
metic, if fo managed as to be more 
flowly acted on, cathartic; and in 
either cafe, if the dofe be extreme- 
ly fmall, diaphoretic. Thus, 
though vegetable acids extract fo 
little from this metal, that the re- 
mainder feems to have loft nothing 
of its weight, the tinctures prove 
in no large dofes ftrongly emetic, 
and in fmaller ones powerfully 
diaphoretic. The regulus has 
been caft into the form of pills, 
which aired as violent cathartics, 
though without fuffering any 
fenfible diminution of weight in 
their paffage through the body ; 
and this repeatedly, for a great 
number of times. 

This metal, reduced to a calx, 
becomes indiffoluble and inactive. 
The calx, neverthelefs, urged with 
a ftrong fire, melts into a glafs, 
which is as cafy of folution, and 
as violent in operation as the re- 
gulus itfeif: the glafs, thoroughly 
mixed with fuch fubftances as pre- 
vent its fwlubility, as wax, refins, 
and the like, is again rendered 
mild. 

Vegetable acids, as has already 
been obferved, diffolve but an ex- 
tremely minute portion of this 
metal : 
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metal : the folution neverthelefs is 
powerfully emetic and cathartic. 
The nitrous andvitriolicacids only 
corrode it into a powder, to which 
they adhere fo flightly as to be 
feparable in a confiderable degree 
by water, and totally by fire, leav- 
ing a calx fimilar to that prepared 
by fire. The muriatic acid has a 
very different effect ; this reduces 
the regulus into a violent corro- 
five;andthoughitdifficultlyunites, 
yet it adheres fo very clofely as 
not to be feparable by any ablu- 
tion, nor by fire, and the regulus 
arifes along with it in diftilla- 
tion. 

Sulphur remarkably abates the 
power of this metal ; and hence 
crude antimony, in which the re- 
gulus is combined with fulphur, 
from one-fourth to one-half of 
its weight, proves altogether 
mild. If a part of the fulphur 
be taken away, by fuch opera- 
tions as do not deftroy or calcine 
the metal, the remaining mafs 
becomes proportionally more ac- 
tive. 

The fulphur of antimony may 
be expelled by deflragation with 
nitre ; the larger the quantity of 
nitre, to a certain point, the more 
$f the fulphur will be diflipated, 
and the preparation will be the 
more aftive. If the quantity of 
nitre be more than fufficient to 
confume the fulphur, the reft of it, 
deflragating with the regulus itfelf, 
renders it again mild. 

The fulphur of antimony is like- 
wife abforbed, in fufion, by certain 
metals, and by alkaline falts. 
Thefe laft, when united with ful- 
phur, prove a menftruum for all 
the metals (zinc excepted) ; and 
hence, if the fufion he long con- 
tinued, the regulus is taken up, 
and rendered foluble in water. 

From thefe particulars with re- 
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fpeft to antimony, it may naturally 
be concluded, that it not only fur- 
nifhes us with an ufeful and aclive 
medicine, but that it may 'alfo be 
exhibited for medical purpofes un- 
der a great variety of different 
forms, and that the effe&s of thefe 
will be confiderably diverfified. 
When treating of antimony in the 
materia medica, we have not only 
offered fome obfervations on its 
medical virtues, but have alfo ex- 
hibited a view of its different pre- 
parations fur medical purpofes, 
thrown into a tabular form by Dr 
Black ; which we fhall proceed to 
defcribe in particular. 

ANTIMONIUM CALCINA- 

TUM. 

Loncl. 

Calcined Antimony. 

Take of 

Antimony, powdered, eight 

ounces ; 
Nitre, powdered, two pounds. 

Mix them, and caft the mixture 
by degrees into a red hot cru- 
cible. Burn the white matter 
about half an hour ; and, when 
cold, powder it; after which 
wafh it with diftilled water. 

In the laft edition of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia this prepara- 
tion had the name of calx antimoiiii; 
anditmay be conlidered as at leaft 
very nearly approaching to fome 
other antimcnials of the old phar- 
macopoeias, particularly to the 
antimonium diaphoreticum nitratum, 
antimonium diaphoreticum latum and 
\X\tnitrumJlibiatum ; none of which 
are now received as feparate for- 
mulas of our pharmacopoeias, and 
indeed even the calx antimonii it- 
felf, at leaft as thus prepared, has 
low no place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

The 
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The calx of antimony, when 
freed by wafhing from the f:ilinc 
matter, is extremely mild, if not 
altogether inactive. Hoffman, Le-' 
mery and others, allure us, that 
they have never experienced from 
it any fuch effects as its old name 
anthnomum diaphoretkum import^ : 
Boerhaave declares, that it is a 
mere metallic earth, entirely del- 
titute of all medicinal virtue: and 
the Committee of the London 
College admit, that it has no i'zn- 
fible operation. The common 
dofe is from five grains to a fcru- 
ple, or half a drachm ; though 
Wilfon relates, that he has known 
it given by half ounces, and re- 
peated two or three times a day, 
for feveral days together. 

Some report that this calx, by 
keeping lor a length of time, con- 
tracts an emetic quality : From 
•whence it has been concluded, that 
the powers of the reguline part are 
not entirely deftroyed ; that the 
preparation has the virtues of 
other antimcnials which are given 
as alteratives ; that is, in fuch 
fmall dofes as not to ftimulate the 
prima? viae ; and that therefore cal- 
cined antimony, is certainly a- 
mong the mildeit preparations of 
that mineral, and may be ufedfer 
children, and fimilar delicate con- 
ftitutions, where the (tomach and 
intettiues are eafily affected. The 
obfervaticn, however, from which 
thefe conclufions are drawn, does 
not appear to be well founded : 
Ludovici relates, that after keep- 
ing the powder for four years, it 
proved as mild as at firft : and the 
Strafcnrg pharmacopoeia with 
good reafon, fufpects that where 
the calx has proved emetic, it had 



either been given in fuch cafes as 
would of themfclves have been at- 
tended with this fjmptora, (for 
great alexipharmac virtues attri- 
buted to it have occafioned it to be 
exhibited even in the more dange- 
rous malignant fevers, and other 
diforders which are frequently ac- 
companied with vomiting) or 
that it had not been fulHciently 
calcined, or perfectly freed from 
fuch pa.it of the regulus as might 
remain uncalcined. The uncal- 
cined part being groffer than the 
true calx, the feparation is effected 
by often wafhing with water, in 
the fame manner as directed for fe- 
parating earthy powders from their 
groffer parts. 

It has been obferved, that when 
diaphoretic antimony is prepared 
with nitre abounding with fea-falt, 
of which all the common nitre con- 
tains fome portion, the medicine 
has proved violently emetic. This 
effect is not owing to any particu- 
lar quality of the fea fait, but to 
its quantity, by which the propor- 
tion of che nitre to the antimony is 
rendered lefs. 

Notwithflanding the doubts en- 
tertained reflecting the activity 
of the antimonium calcinatum, 
yet the London college have 
done right in retaining it. For 
while it is on all hands allowed, to 
be the mildelf of our antimonials ; 
there are fome accurate obfervers 
who confider it as by no means in- 
efficacious. Thus Dr Kealde tells 
us, that he has been in the habit 
of employing it for upwards of 
forty years, and is much deceived, 
it when genuine it be not produc 
tive of good effects. 
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ANTIM0N1 UM USTUM 

CUM NITRO, vulgo CALX 

ANTIMONII NITRATA. 

Eclinb. 

Nitrated Calx of Antimony. 

Take of 

Antimony, calcined for making 

the glafs of antimony ; 
Nitre, equal weights. 

Having mixed, and put them into 
a crucible, let them be heated, 
fo that the matter mail be of a 
red colour for an hour ; then 
let it be taken out of the cruci- 
ble, and, after powdering it, 
let it be repeatedly wafhed 
with warm water till it be in- 
hpid. 

As the effects of every prepa- 
ration of antimony, not already 
conjoined with an acid, muft de- 
pend on the quantity and condi* 
tion of the acid in the ftomach, 
fo the ablution of the bafe of the 
nitre in this pi-ocefs, gives full 
power to the acid of the ftomach 
to act as far as poffible on the 
calx: whereas when the unwarned 
calx is employed, a great quanti- 
ty of the acid in the ftomach is 
neutralifed by the alkaline bafe of 
the nitre adhering to the calx. 

Although this preparation has 
been confidered as being nearly a 
complete calx of antimony, yet it 
is a medicine of a much more ac- 
tive nature than the former ; and 
in place of being one of the mildeft 
of the antimonials, it often ope- 
rates with great violence when 
given in dofcs of only a few 
grains. 

It has been thought by fome 
preferable to emetic tartar, where 
the permanent effects of a long- 
continued naufea are required, and 
where we wifh our antimonials 
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to pafs the pylorus and produce 
purging ; but, like every other 
preparation where the reguline 
part is only tendered active by the 
acid in the ftomach, it is in all 
cafes uncertain in operation : 
fometimes proving perfectly inert, 
and at other times very violent 
in its effects. The doie is gene- 
rally ten or twelve grains, and 
this is often given all at once ; an 
inconvenience not attending the 
emetic tertar ; the quantity and 
effects of which we can gene* 
rally meafure with furprifing mi* 
nutenefs. 

CROCUS ANTIMONII. 

Lond. 

Crocus of Antimony. 

Take of 

Antimony, powdered ; 

Nitre, powdered, of each one 

pound ; 
Sea-fait, one ounce. 

Mix, and put them by degrees 
into a red hot crucible, and 
melt them with an augmented 
heat. Pour out the melted 
matter; and, when cold, fepa- 
rate it from the fcorise. 

CROCUS ANTIMONII, vul^o 
CROCUS METALLORUM. 

Edin. 
Crocus of Antimony commonly cal- 
led Crocus of Mstals. 

Take of 
Antimony. 
Nitre, equal weights. 

After they are feparately powdered 
and well mixed, let them be 
injected by degrees into a red* 
hot crucible ; when the deto- 
nation is over, feparate ths 
reddifh metallic matter from ths 
whitifh cruft ; powder it and 
B «duko- 
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edulcorate it by repeated wafh- 
ings with hot water, till the 
water comes off infipid. 

Here the antimonial fulphur is 
almoft totally confcir.ed, and the 
metallic part left divefted of its 
correftor. Thefe preparations, 
in dofes of from two to fix grains, 
generally act as violent emetics, 
greatly difordcring the conftitu- 
lion. But the operation, like 
that of every preparation of anti- 
mony whofe reguline part is not 
joined with an acid, muft be liable 
to variations, according to the 
quantity and condition of the acid 
in the flomach. Their principal 
ufe is in maniacal cafes, or as the 
bafis of fome other preparations ; 
it is much ufed by the ferriers, 
who frequently give to horfes an 
ounce or two a day, divided in- 
to different dofes, as an alterative: 
in thefe, and other quadrupeds, 
this medicine acts chiefly as a dia- 
phoretic. 

The chemifts have been accu- 
ftomed to make the crocus with a 
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what is directed above ; and with- 
out any farther melting than what 
enfues from the heat which the 
matter acquires by deflagration, 
which when the quantity is large, 
is very confiderable : a little com- 
mon fait is added by the London 
College to promote the fufion. 
The mixture is put by degrees 
into an iron pot or mortar, fome- 
what heated, and placed under a 
chimney : when the firft ladlefull 
is in, a piece of lighted charcoal 
is thrown to it, which fets the 
matter on fire ; the reft of the 
mixture is then added by little and 
little; the'deflagration is foon over, 
and the whole appears in perfect 
fufion : when cold, a confiderable 
quantity of fcorirr- is found en the 



furface, whih are eafily knocked 
off with a hammer. 

ANTIMONIUM MURIA- 
TUM. 
LouJ. 
Muriated Antimony. 

ANTIMONIUM MURIA- 
TUM, vulgo BUTYRUM 
ANTIMONII. 
Edin. 
Muriated Antimony, commonly cal- 
led, Butter of Antimony. 

Take of 

Crocus of antimony, powder- 
ed, 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound ; 
Dry fea-falt, two pounds. 

Pour the vitriolic acid intoa retort, 
adding by degrees the fea-falt 
and crocus of antimony, previ- 
ously mixed ; then diftill in a 
fand-bath. Let the diflilled 
matter be expofed to the air 
feveral days, and then let the 
fluid part be poured off from 
the dregs. 

The muriated antimony or 
butter, as it is called, is a folu- 
tion of the metallic part of the 
antimony in the muriatic acid. 
This folution does not fucceed 
with, muriatic acid in its ordinary 
Mate, and cannot be effected, unlefs 
either the acid be highly concen- 
trated, and both the ingredients 
ftrongly heated ; or when the an- 
timony is expofed to the vapours 
cf the acid diftilled from the bhek 
calx of manganefe. By this laft 
procefs a perfect folution of the 
regulus of antimony in the muria- 
tic acid is effected. Of this more 
fimple, more fafe, and lefs ex- 
penfive method of preparing mu- 
riated antimony, an account is 
given by Mr RuiTel in the Tranf- 
avTions 
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actions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; Vol. i. 

The method, however now di- 
rected by both the colleges is pre- 
ferable to any of the other me- 
thods of preparing it, being very 
nearly the fame with Schcele's 
procefs which is given in the 
Pharmacopoeia Suecica. 

Whenthe congealed matter that 
arifes into the neck of the retort 
is liquefied by the moifture of 
the air, it proves lefs corrofive 
than when melted down and rec- 
tified by heat ; though, it feerns, 
in either cafe, to be fufficiently 
ftrong for the purpofes of ccn- 
fuming fungous rlefli and the cal- 
lous lips of ulcers. It is remark- 
able, that though this faline con- 
crete readily and almoft entirely 
diflblves by the humidity of the 
air, only almall quantity of white 
powder feparating, it neverchelefs 
will not dilfolve direftly in- water : 
even when previoufly liquefied by 
the air, the addition of water will 
precipitate the folution. And 
acordingly, by the addition of 
water is formed that once cele- 
brated article known by the title 
oimercurhis vita, or Algarolh's pow- 
der. This preparation, though 
never ufed by itfelf, is employed 
both by the Edinburgh and by 
fome of the foreign colleges, in 
the formation of emetic tartar, 
the mod ufeful of all the anti- 
monials. 

PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS. 

Lond. 

Antimonial powder. 

Take of 

Antimony, coarfely powdered ; 
Iiartihorn-fhavings, each two 
pounds. 

3 



ANTIMONIUM CALCA- 
REO PHOSPHORATUM, 
five PULVIS ANTIMO- 
. NIALIS. 

Edht. 

Calcareo'PbofpIierated Antimony, or 

Antimonial poiuder. 

Take of 

Antimony, in coarfe powder 

two pounds ; 
Saw-dull of bones, ivory, or 

hartfkorn, two pounds. 
Mix, and put them into a wide 
red-hot iron pot, ftirring con- 
ftantly till the mafs acquires a 
grey colour. Powder the mat- 
ter when cold, and put it into 
a coated crucible. Lute to it 
another crucible inverted, which 
has a fmall hole in it. bottom : 
augment the fire by degrees 
to a red heat, and keep it fo 
for two hours. Laftly, reduce 
the matter, when cold, to a very 
fine powder. 

This preparation is the genuine 
James's powder, than which 
fcarcely any patent medicine more 
attracted the attention of the 
medical practitioners and the peo- 
ple of England. Its efficacy in 
curing fevers foon brought it 
into celebrity ; and it was at firft 
frequently ufed by the patients 
without the approbation of their 
attending phylicians ; afterwards 
however we find phyficians of 
refpectability and experience pre- 
ferring this powder, without 
knowing what peculiar preparation 
it was, any farther that that it 
was fome kind of calx of anti- 
mony. It could not be prepared by 
following the directions of the 
fpecification depoiited in the 
Court of Chancery by Dr James 
B 2 when 
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when he took out his patent ; 
hencefdelis was an epithet which, 
although it ought to he eiTential 
to every phyfician, could not. with 
propriety be beftowed on him : 
And, what farther ihews his dif- 
pofition to deceive, it was not, 
at the time he took out his patent, 
a new medicine or preparation, 
but was fully defcribed by phyfi- 
cians and chemifts upwards of 1 20 
years before. About thirty years 
had elapfed, fince its being intro- 
duced into practice in Britain, 
betore its real compofition became 
known, for which the world is 
indebted to the ingenious Dr 
Pearfon of London, who has 
analytically and fyntheticaily de- 
monstrated, by a very great num- 
ber and variety of well contrived 
experiments, that James's pow- 
der is a compound of calx; of 
antimony and phofphorated lime. 
Dr Pearfon's paper, containing 
an account of thefe experiments, 
was read in the Royal Society at 
London on June 23d, 1791. 

This powder is given as an 
alterative andfudorific indofes of 
about five, fix, or feven grains ; 
in which quantity it frequently 
produces naufea and fometimes 
vomiting and purging. Its prin- 
cipal ufe is in removing obstruc- 
tions or fupprefljons of the infen- 
fible perforation which (o often 
produce fevers ; and hence its 
great efficacy in putting a flop to 
the progrefs of feveral fevers, or 
in preventing them from coming 
on after taking cold. 

SULPHUR ANTIMONII 

PPwECIPITATUM. 

Lond. 

Precipitated fulphur of Antimony. 

Take of 
Antimonypowdercdtwopour.ds; 



Water of pure kali, four pints ; 
Diftilled water, three pints. 
Mix, and boil them with a flow fire 
for three hours, constantly ftir- 
ring, and adding diftilled water 
as it fhall be wanted: ftrain 
the hot ley through a double li- 
nen cloth, and into the liquor 
while yet hot, drop by degrees 
as much diluted vitriolic acid as 
isifufhcient to precipitate the ful- 
phur. Waih off the vitriolated 
kali with w»rm water. 

SULPHUR ANTIMONII 
PRjECIPTATUM, vulgo 
SULPHUR AURATUM 
ANTIMONII. 
Edin. 
Precipitated fulphur of Antimony, 
commonly colled Golden fulphur 
of antimony. 

Take of 

Cauftic ley, four pounds ; 
Water, three pounds ; 
Antimony powdered two pounds. 

Boil them in a covered iron pot 
for three hours, adding more 
water if necefTary, frequently 
ftirfing the mixture with an 
iron fpatula : ftrain the liquor 
while warm through a double 
cloth, and add as much diluted 
vitriolic acid as is necefTary to 
precipitate the fulphur, which 
muft be well wafhed with plenty 
of water. 

The foregoing preparations are 
not ftrictly fulphurs ; they contain 
a confiderable quantity of the me- 
tallic part of the antimony, which 
is reducible from them by proper 
fluxes. Thefe medicines mud 
needs be liable to great variation in 
point of ftrength ; and in this re- 
fpect they are, perhaps, the moft 
precarious, though fome have af- 
firmed that they are the moft 
certain 
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certain, of the antimonial medi- 
cines. 

They prove emetic when taken 
on an empty ftomach, in a dofe of 
four, five or fix grains ; but at 
prefentthey are fcarcely prefcrib- 
ed with this intention; being 
chiefly ufed as alterative deobftru- 
ents, particularly in cutaneous dis- 
orders. Their emetic quality is 
eafily blunted, by making them up 
into pills with refms or extracts, 
and giving them on afull ftomach : 
with thefe cautions, they have been 
taken in the quantity of fixteen 
grains a-day, and continued for a 
considerable time, without occa- 
fioning any difturbance upwards 
or downwards. As their ftrength 
is precarious, they fliould be taken 
at firft in very fmall dofes, and in- 
creafed by degrees according to 
their efFeft. 

A compofition of fulphur of 
antimony and calomel (See Pilu- 
le Hydrargyri Muriati Mi- 
tis Composite) has been found a 
powerful and fafe alterative in cu- 
taneous diforders ; and has been 
productive of good effects in fome 
obftinate venereal complaints".' 

ANTIMONIUM TARTARI- 
SATUM. 
Land. 
Tartarifed Antimony. 

Take of 

Crocus of antimony, powdered, 

one pound and an half; 
Cryftals of tartar, two pounds ; 
Diftilled water, two gallons. 

Boil in a glafs velfel about a quar- 
ter of an hour: filter through 
paper, and fet afide the ftrained 
liquor to cryftallife. 



ANTIMONIUM TARTARI- 
SATUM, vulgo TARTARUS 
EMETICUS. 
Ed'm. 
Tartar'ifed antimony, commanly cal- 
led Emetic Tartar. 

Take of 

Muriated antimony what quan- 
tity you pleafe ; pour it into 
warm water, in which a pro- 
per quantity of purified lixive 
has been previoufly diffolved, 
that the antimonial powdtr 
may be precipitated, which 
after being well wafhed is to 
be dried. 
Then to five pounds of water add 
of this powder nine drachms, 
and of cryftals of tartar, in very 
fine powder, two ounces and a 
half; boil for a little till the 
powders be diffolved. 
Let the ftrained folution be flowly 
evaporated in a glafs veffel to a 
pellicle, fo that cryftals may be 
farmed. 

We have here two modes of 
making the molt ufeful of all the 
antimonial preparations, long 
known in the fhops underthe name 
of emetic tartar. Thefe modes 
differ confiderably from each other; 
but in both, the antimony is united 
with the acid of the tartar. The 
procefs given in the London col- 
lege is nearly the fame with that 
in former editions of their phar- 
macopoeia, while that now adopt- 
ed by the Edinburgh college is of 
latter date. Good emetic tartar is 
without doubt produced by either 
of them ; but when the precipitate 
from the muriatic acid is ufed, 
there is the leaft chance of the 
medicine being uncertain in point 
of ftrength : and this method 
comes recommended to us on the 
authority of Bergman, Scheele, 

and 
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and fome other of the firft names 
in chemiftry. Bergman advifes, 
that the calx be precipitated by 
fimple water, as being lead liable 
to variation, and this is the direc- 
tion followed in the pharmacopeia. 
Roffica. But when the calx is 
precipitated by an alkaline ley, as 
is directed by the Edinburgh col- 
lege, it is mora entirely freed 
from the muriatic acid, and will of 
courfe be milder. 

In the after part of the procefs, 
whether precipitate or crocus 
have been ufed, the quantity of the 
antimonial ought always to be 
fome drachms more than is abfo- 
Iutely neceffary for faturating the 
acid of the tartar, fo that no cryf- 
tals may fhoot which are not im- 
pregnated with the antimony. Af- 
ter the cryftals are allfeparated from 
the liquor, they ought to be rub- 
bed together in a glafs mortar into 
a fine powder, that the medicine 
may be of uniform ftrength. 

Emetic tartar, is of all the pre- 
parations of antimony the moft 
certain in its operation. 

It will be fufticient, in confider- 
ing the medicinal effects of antimo- 
nials, that we fhould obferve, once 
for all, that their emetic property 
depends on two different condi- 
tions of the reguline part : the firft 
is where the reguline part is only 
active, by being rendered {o from 
meeting with an acid in the fto- 
mach: the fecond is, where the re- 
guline part is already joined with 
an acid rendering it active. It is 
obvious that thofe preparations, 
reducible to the firft head, muft 
always be of uncertain operation. 
Such then is the equal uncertainty 
in the chemical condition and me- 
dicinal effects of the croci, the 
hepata, and the cakes ; all of 
which procefles are different (reps 
or degrees of freeing the reguline 



part from fulphur and calcining it. 
:qually plain, that the prepa- 
rations coming under the fecond 
, mull be always coniiant and 
certain in their operation. Such 
a one is emetic tartar, the dofe and 
etfects of which we can meafure 
with great exactnefs. It is one of 
the belt of the antimonial emetics, 
aft'mg more powerfully than the 
quantity of crocus contained in it 
would do by itfelf, though it does 
not fo much ruffle the conflitu- 
tion. 

The dofe of emetic tartar, when 
defigned to produce the full effect 
of an emetic, is from two to four 
grains. It may likewife be advan- 
lageoufly given in much fmaller 
doles, as a naufcating and fudori- 
fic medicine. 

ANTIMONIUM VITRIFICA- 

TUM. 

Lond. 

Vitrified Antimony. 

Take of 

Powdered antimony, four oun- 
ces. 

Calcine it in a broad earthen vefl'el, 
with a fire gradually raifed, ftir- 
ring it with an iron rod until it 
no longer emits fmoke. Put 
this powder into a crucible, fo 
as to fill two thirds of it. A 
cover being fitted on, make a 
fire under it, at firft moderate, 
afterwards ftronger, until the 
matter be melted. Pour out 
the melted glafs. 

VITRUM ANTIMONII. 

Ed; 'i. 
Glufs of Antimony, 

Strew antimony, beat into a coarfc 

powder like fand, upon a llnl- 

low unglazed earthen veffel, and 

apply a gentle heat underneath, 

that 
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that the antimony may be heat- 
ed flowly : keeping it at the 
fame time continually ftirring to 
prevent it from running into 
lumps. White vapours of a 
fulphureous fmell will a:ife from 
it. If they ceafe to exhale with 
the degree of heat fir ft applied, 
increafe the tire a little, fo that 
vapours may again arife : go on 
in this manner, till the powder, 
when brought to a red heat, 
exhales no more vapours. Melt 
this powder in a crucible with 
an intenfe heat, till it aifumes 
the appearance of melted glafs ; 
then pour it out on a heated 
brafs plate or difh. 

The calcination of antimony, 
in order to procure tranfparent 
glafs, fucceeds very flowly, unlefs 
the operator be wary and circum- 
fpect in the management of it. 
The moft convenient velTel is a 
broad fhallow dilh, or a fmooth 
flat tile, placed under a chimney. 
The antimony lhould be the purer 
fort, fuch as is ufually found at the 
apex of the cones; this grofsly 
powdered, is to be evenly fpread 
over the bottom of the pan, fo as 
not to lie above a quarter of an 
inch thick on any part. The fire 
lhould be at firft no greater than is 
juft fufficient to laife a fume from 
the antimony, which is to be now 
and then ftirred: when the fumes 
begin to decay, increafe the heat, 
taking care not to raife it fo high 
as to melt the antimony, or run the 
powder into lumps : after fome 
time the veffel may be made red- 
hot, and kept in this ftate until the 
matter will not, upon being ftir- 
red, any longer fume. If this 
part of the prorefs be duly con- 
dueled, the antimony will appear 
in an uniform powder, without 
any lumps, and of a grey colour. 



With this powder fill two-thirds 
of a crucible, which is to be cover- 
ed with a tile, and placed in a 
wind-farnace. Gradually increafe 
the fire till the calx bj in perfect fu- 
iion, when it is to be now and then 
examined by dipping a clean iron 
wire in to it. If the matter which 

res to the end of the wire ap- 
pears fmooth and equally tranfpa- 
rent, the vitrification iscompleted, 
and the glafs may be poured out 

1 a hot fmooth ftone or copper- 
plate, and fuffered to cool flowly 
to prevent its cracking and flying 
in pieces. It is of a tranfparent 
yellowifh red colour. 

The glafs of antimony ufually 
met with in the (hops, is iaid to be 
prepared with certain additions ; 
which may, perhaps, render it not 
fo fit for the purpofe here defign- 
ed. By the method above directed, 
it may be eafily made of the re- 
quifite perfection without any ad- 
dition. 

As antimony may be rendered 
nearly or altogether inactive by 
calcination, it might be expected 
that the calx and glafs of the pre- 
fent procefs would be like wife in- 
ert. But here the calcination is 
far lefs perfect than in the other 
cafe, when the regulus is deflagrat- 
ed with nitre ; there the calx is 
of perfect whitenefs, and a glafs 
made from that calx (with the ad- 
dition of any faline flux, for of it- 
felfit will not vitrify) has little 
colour : but here the calx is grey, 
and the gluts of a high colour. 
The calcined antimony is faid by 
Boerhaave to be violently emetic. 
Experience has fhewn that the 
glafs is fo much fo as to be unfafe 
for internal ufe. At prefent it is 
chiefly employed in forming fome 
other antimonial preparations, 
particularly the Vitrum antimonYi 
t article to be men- 
tioned ; 
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tinned ; and the vhtum antimonii, tion or ficknefs. It is now, how- 

afterwards to be treated of under ever, much lei's ufcd than formerly, 
the head of Wines. It is alio fre- Mr Geoffroy gives two pretty 

quently employed in the forma- lingular preparations of glafs of 

tion of emetic tartar ; and it was antimony, which feem to have 



directed for that purpofe in a 
former edition of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

VITRUM ANTIMON1I CE- 
RATUM. 
Edin. 
Cerated Glafs of Antimony. 

Take of 

Yellow wax, a drachm ; 
Glafs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an ounce. 

Melt the wax in an iron vefTel, 
and throw into it the powdered 
glafs : keep the mixture over a 
gentle fire for half an hour, con- 
tinually ftirring it ; then pour 
it out on paper, and when cold 
grind it into powder. 

The glafs meltsin the wax with 
a very gentle heat : after it has 
been about twenty minutes on the 
fire, it begins to change its colour, 
and in ten more comes near to 
that of Scottiih fnuff; which is a 
mark of its being fufficiently pre- 
pared ; the quantity fet down a- 
bove, lofes about one drachm of its 
weight in the procfefs. 

This medicine ■ was for fome 
time much efteemed in dyfenteries: 
feveral inftances of its good effects 
in thefe cafes may be ken in the 
fifth volume of the Edinburgh 
ElTays. The dofe is from two or 
three grains to twenty, according 
to the age and ftrength of the 
patient. In its operation, it makes 
fome perfons fick, and vomit ; it 
purges almoft every one ; though 
it has femetimes effected a cure 
without occafioning any evacua- 



fome affinity with this. One is 
made by digcfling the glafs, very 
finely levigated, with a iblution of 
matiich made in fpiritof wine, for 
three or four days, now and then 
making the mixture ; and at lafl 
evaporating the fpirit fo as to leave 
the maflich and glafs perfectly 
mixed. Glafs of antimony thus 
prepared, is find not to prove e- 
metic, but to act merely as a ca- 
thartic, and that not of the violent 
kind. A preparation like this 
was firft publiflied by Hartman, 
under the name of Chylifia. 

The other preparation is made 
by burning fpirit of wine on the 
glafs three or four times, the pow- 
der being every time exquilitely 
rubbed upon a marble. The dole 
of this medicine is from ten grains 
to twenty or thirty : it is raid to 
operate mildly both upwards and 
downwards, and fomelimes to 
prove fudorific. 

CERUSSA ANTIMONII. 
Brun. 

Ceruffe of Ani'imo?iy. 

Take of 

Regulns of antimony, one part; 

Nitre, three parts. 
Deflragrate them together in the 

manner directed for the antimo- 

nium calcinatum. 

The refylt of this procefs and 
that formerly directed for the cal- 
cined antimony are nearly the 
fame. 

It is noineceflary toufe fo much 

nitre here, as when antimony it- 

felf is employed : for the fulphur 

which 
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which the crude mineral contains, 
and which requires for its diffipa- 
tion nearly an equal weight of 
nitre to the antimony, is here al- 
ready feparated. Two parts of 
nitre to one of the regulus are 
fufficient. It is better, however, 
to have an over than an under pro- 
portion of nitre, left fome parts of 
the regulus Ihould efcape being 
fufneiently calcined. 

KERMES MINERALE. 

Suec. 
Kermes Mineral. 

Take of 

Crude antimony, pov/dered, 

half a pound ; 
Fixed vegetable alkali, two 

pounds ; 
Boiling water, eight pounds. 

Boil them together in an iron pot 
for a quarter of an hour, con- 
tinually ftirring the mixture 
with an iron fpatula, and filter 
as fpeedily as poffible while it is 
hot. The filtered liquor i'et in 
a cool place, will foon depofite 
a powder which muft be re- 
peatedly waflied, firft with 
cold, and afterwards with 
warm, water until it be perfect- 
ly infipid. 

This medicine has long been 
greatly efteemed efpecially in 
France under the names of Kermes 
mineral, PulvisCarthufianus, Poudre 
des Cbartreux, &c. It was ori- 
ginally a preparation of Glauber, 
;md for fome time kept a great 
fecret, till at length the French 
king purchafed the preparation 
from M. de Laligerie, for a 
confiderable fum, and communi- 
cated it to the public in the year 
1720. In virtue, it is not diffe- 
rent from the fulphurs above- 
mentioned ; all of them owe 



their efficacy to a part of the 
regulus of the antimony, which 
the alkaline fait, by the mediation 
of the fulphur, renders foluble in 
water. 

Chemifts are, however, divided 
in their opinions with refpect to 
the precife chemical condition of 
the reguline part in the prepara- 
tions called Hepmta antimonii. 
Some have alleged that they con- 
tain not a particle of alkaline 
fait : It is at any rate certain, 
that the quantity and condition 
of the reguline part muft vary 
according to the different pro- 
portions of the ingredients, the 
time of the precipitation, the 
greater or lefs degree of caufticity 
of the alkali employed, and ieve- 
ral other circumftances. At 
beft, the whole of them are 
liable to the fame uncertainty in 
their operation as the calces of 
antimony. 

PANACEA ANTIMONII. 

Panacea of Antii7iony. 

Take of 

Antimony, fix ounces ; 

Nitre, two ounces ; 

Common fait, an ounce and a 

half; 
Charcoal, an ounce. 

Reduce them into a fine powder, 
and put the mixture into a red 
hot crucible, by half a fpoonful 
at a time, continuing the fire 
a quarter of an hour after the 
laft injection : then either pour 
the matter into a cone, or let it 
cool in the crucible ; which 
when cold muft be broken to 
get it out. In the bottom 
will be found a quantity of re- 
gulus ; above this a compact 
liver-coloured fubftance ; and 
on the top, a more fpongy 
mafs ; this laft is to be reduced 
into 
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powder, mixed with an ounce 
cf white iugar-candy, and made 
up into a mafs with mucilage of 
gumtragacanth, may be divided 
into an hundred fm;dl pills; of 
which one, two, or three, taken 
at a time, are faid to work gently 
by ftool and vomit. 






into powder, edulcorated with 
water, and dried, when it ap- 
pears of a fine golden co- 
lour. 

This preparation is fuppofed 
to have been the baris of Lochyer'i 
pills, which were formerly a cele- 
brated purge. Ten grains of the 
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PREPARATIONS of SILVER. 



ARGENTUM NITRATUM. 

Lond. 
Nitrated Silver. * 

Take of 

Silver, one ounce ; 
Dilute nitrous acid, four oun- 
ces. 

DifTolve the filver in the nitrous 
acid, in a glafs vefiel with a 
fand-heat ; then evaporate with 
an heat gently railed ; after- 
wards melt the reliduum in a 
crucible, carefully avoiding too 
great a heat, and pour it into 
proper moulds. 

ARGENTUM NITRATUM, 
vulgo CAUSTICUM Lu- 
NARE. 

Edin . 

Nitrated Silver, commonly called 

Lwiar Caujiic. 

Take of 

Pureft filver, beat thin and 
cut in pieces, four ounces ; 

Dilute nitrous acid, eight oun- 
ces ; 

Diitilled water* four ounces. 



DifTolve the filver in a phial with 
a gentle heat, and evaporate 
the folution to drynefs. Then 
put the mafs into a large cru- 
cible, and apply the heat, at 
firft gently, but augment it by 
degrees till the mafs flows like 
oil ; then pour it into iron 
moulds, previoufly heated, and 
greafed with tallow. The lu- 
nar caultic muft be kept in well 
ftopt phials. 

These procefTes do not differ in 
any material particular. 

Strong nitrous acid will diffolve 
about half its weight of pure 
filver ; and the diluted acid for- 
merly defcribed, proportionally 
lefs according to its quantity of 
pure nitrous acid. Sometimes 
this acid contains a portion of 
the vitriolic, or muriatic acid ; 
which, however minute, renders 
it unfit for diffolving this metal, 
and fhould therefore be carefully 
fepirated before the -folution be 
attempted. ' The method which 
the refiner; employ for examin- 
ing the purity of their aquafortis 
i (for 
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(for fo they call a mixture of 
equal parts of pure nitrous acid, 
and water,) and purifying it if 
neceiTary, is to let fall into it a 
few drops of a perfect folution of 
filver already made : if the liquor 
remain clear, and grow not in the 
leafl turbid or whitilli, it is fit 
for ufe ; otherwife, they add a 
fmail quantity more of the folu- 
tion, which immediately turns 
the whole of a milky white co- 
lour ; the mixture being then 
fulfered to reft for fome time, 
depofites a white fediment ; lrom 
which it is warily decanted, ex- 
amined afrelh, and, if need be, 
farther purified by a frefh addition 
of the folution. 

The filver beat into thin plates 
as directed in the fecond of the 
above proceffes, needs not be cut 
in pieces : the folution will go on 
the more fpeedily, if they are 
only turned round into fpiral cir- 
cumvolutions, fo as to be conve- 
niently got into the glafs, with 
care that the feveral iurfaces do 
not touch each other. By this 
management, a greater extent of 
the furfaces is expofed to the ac- 
tion of the menftruum, than when 
the plates are cut in pieces and 
laid above each other. It is ne- 
ceffary to employ very pure water ; 
for molt inline matters precipitate 
a part of the filver. 

The crucible cught to be large 
enough to hold five or fix times the 
quantity of the dry matter ; for 
it bubbles and fwells up gieatly, 
and is confequently apt to run 
over. During this lime, alfo, 
little drops are now and then 
fpirted up, whofe caufticity is 
increafed by their heat, again ft; 
which the operator ought there- 
fore to be on his guard. The 
fire muff be kept moderate rill this 
ebullition ce&fes, and till the rr ut- 



ter becomes confident in the heat 
that made it boil before : then 
quickly increafe the fire till die 
matter flows thin at the bottom 
like oil, when it is to be im- 
mediately poured into the mould, 
without waiting till the fumes 
ceafe to appear ; for when this 
happens, the preparation proves 
not only too thick to run freely 
into the mould, but is likewife 
lefs corrotive than it cught to 
be. 

For want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tobacco- 
pipe clay, not too moid, by 
making in a lump of it, with a 
fmooth flick firft greafed, as many 
holes as there is occafion for : 
pour the liquid matter into thefe 
cavities, and when congealed take 
it out by breaking the mould. 
Each piece is to be wiped clean 
from the greafe, and to keep the 
air from acting on them, they 
muff be fpeedily put into well ftopt 
phials. 

This preparation is a ftrong 
caoftic ; and is frequently em- 
ployed as fuch, for confuming 
warts and other flefhy excrefcen- 
ces, keeping down fungous flefh 
in wounds or ulcers, and other 
fimilar ufes. It is rarely applied 
where a deep efchar is required, 
as in the laying open of impoflhu- 
mations and tumours ; for the 
quantity neceffary for thefe pur- 
poles, liquefying by the moiflur« 
of the fkin, fpreads beyond the 
limits within which it is intended 
to operate. 

PILULE LUNA RES. 
The Lunar Pills. 

Dilfolve pure filver in aquafortis, 

as in the foregoing procefs ; and 

af:er due evaporation, fet the 

liquor to cryftallife. Let the 

cryflals 
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cryflals be again diilolved in foregoing. Boerhaave, Boyle, 
common water, and mixed with and others, commend it highly in 
a folution of equal their weight hydropic cafes. The former alfures 
of nitre. Evaporate this mix- us, that two grains of it made in- 
to a pill with crumb of bread and 
a little fugar, and taken on an 
empty ftomach(fome warm water, 



ture to drynefs, and continue 
the exflccation with a gentle 
heat, keeping the matter con- 
ftantly ftirring till no more 
fumes arife. 



Here it is neceffary to continue 
the fire till the fumes entirely ceafe, 
as more of the acid is required to 
be diffipated than in the preceding 
procefs. The preparation is, ne- 
verthelefs, in tafte very fharp, in- 
tenfely bitter and naufeous : appli- 
ed to ulcers, it afts as a caullic, 
but it is much milder than the 



fweetened with honey, bein^ 
drank immediately after), purge 
gently without griping, and bring 
away a large quantity of water, 
almoft without the patient's per- 
ceiving it : that it kills worms, 
and cures manyinveterateulcerous 
diforders. He neverthelefs cau- 
tions againft ufing it too freely, or 
in too large a dofe ; and obferves, 
that it always proves corrofive and 
weakening, to the ftomach. 
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PREPARATIONS of IRON. 



FERRI LIMATURA PURI- 
FICATA. 

EH in. 
Purified Iron fiings. 

Cover the filings with a piece of 
gauze, or with the bottom of a 
fine fieve,and through this draw 
the iron filings with a magnet. 

This is a very effectual method 
of purifying iron filings from brafs 
and other matters with which 
they may be accidentally mixed. 
The magner, if held over the fil- 
ings, is apt to attract the filings 
in bunches or clufters, which may 
entangle in them fand or other 
metals : but by drawing them 
through the gauze, they come up 
fmgle, and confequently perfectly 
pure. 

FERRI SQUAjVLE PURIFI- 
CAT-E. 

Edin. 
Purijitd Irvn Scales. 

Let Iron Scales (collected at the 
foot of a Blackfmith's anvil) 



be purified by means of a mag* 
net. The magnet will attract 
only the fmaller and more pure 
fcales, leaving the larger and 
more impure behind. 

The gauze is ufelefs in this cafe, 
becauie the fcales are a calx of 
iron, and not fo violently attract- 
ed by the magnet as the iron in 
its metallic ltate is; hence they 
are not liable to be drawn up in 
bunches as the filings are. 

FERRUM AMMONIACALE. 

Lond. 

Ammoniacal Iron. 

Take of 

Iron filings, one pound ; 
Sal ammoniac, two pounds. 

Mix, and fublime. What remain* 
at the bottom of the vefiel mix 
by rubbing together with the 
fublimed matter, and again fub- 
lime. 
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FERRUM AMMONIATUM, 
vulgo FLO RES MARTI- 
ALES. 

Edin. 
jimmoniated Iron, commonly call- 
ed martial Jloiuers. 

Take of 

Burnt vitriolated Iron wafhed 
and well dried ; 

Sal ammoniac, equal weights. 
Having mixed them well, fub- 

lime. 

Though the mode of prepara- 
tion diieifted by the two colleges 
is here different, yet the prepara- 
tion is fundamentally the fame : 
and it is perhaps difficult to fay 
which mode of preparation is to 
be preferred as the eafieft and 
beft. 

The fuccefs of this procefs de- 
pends principally on the fire be- 
ing haltily railed, that the fal am- 
moniac may not fublime before the 
heat be great enough to enable it 
to carry up a fufficient quantity of 
the iron. Hence glafs veffels are 
not fo proper as earthen or iron 
ones ; for when the former are u- 
fed, the fire cannot be raifed quick- 
ly enough without endangering 
the breaking of them. The moft 
convenient vefTel is an iron pot ; 
to which may be luted an inverted 
earthen jar, having a fmall hole in 
its bottom to fuffer the elaftic va- 
pours, which arife during the ope- 
ration, to efcape. It is of advan- 
tage to thoroughly mix the ingre- 
dients together, moiften them 
with a little water, and then gent- 
ly dry them ; and to repeat the 
pulverifation, humeclation, and 
exficcation two or three times or 
oftener. If this method be fol- 
lowed, the fal ammoniac may be 



increafed to three times the quan- 
tity of the iron, or farther ; and a 
fmgle fublimation will often be 
fufficient to raife flowers of a very 
deep orange colour. 

This preparation is fuppofed to 
be highly aperient and attenua- 
ting; though no otherwife fo than 
the reft of the chalybeates, or at 
moft only by virtue of the faline 
matter joined to the iron. It has 
been found of fervice in hyfterical 
and hypochondriacal cafes, and in 
diftempers proceeding from a lax- 
ity and weaknefs of the folids, as 
the rickets. From two or three 
grains to ten may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus : it 
is naufeous in a liquid form (unlefs 
in fpirituous tincture) ; and oc- 
cafions pills to fwell and crumble, 
except fuch as are made of the 
gums. 

FERRI RUBIGO. 
Load. 

Rujl of Iron. 

Take of 

Iron filings, one pound. 

Expofe them to the air, often 
moiftening them with water, un- 
til they be corroded into ruft ; 
then powder them in an iron 
mortar, and wafh off with di (fil- 
led water the very fine pow- 
der. 

But the remainder, which cannot 
by moderate rubbing be reduc- 
ed into a powder capable of be- 
ing eafily wafhed off, muft be 
moiftened, expofed to the air 
for a longer time, and again 
powdered and wafhed as before. 
Let the wafhed powder be dri- 
ed. 
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FERRI RUBIGO, vulgo FER- 

RI LIMATURA PREPA- 

RATA. 

Eilin. 

RuJ} of Iron, commonly called Pre~ 

J>ared Iron-filings. 

Set purified iron filings in a moift 
place, that they may turn to 
raft, which is to be ground into 
an impalpable powder. 

The ruft of iron is preferable as 
a medicine to the calces, or croci, 
made by a ftrong fire. Hoffman 
lelates, that he has frequently 
given it with remarkable fuccefs 
in obftinatechlorotic cafes accom- 
panied with exceflive headachs and 
other violent fymptoms ; and that 
he ufually joined with it pimpi- 
nella, arum root, and fait of tartar, 
with a little cinnamon and fugar. 
The dofe is from four or five grains 
to twenty or thirty. Some have 
gone as far as a drachm : But all 
the preparations of this metal 
anfvver heft in fmall dofes, which 
fhould be rather often repeated 
than enlarged. 

FERRUM TARTARISA- 
TUM. 

Land. 
Tartarifed Iron. 

Take of 

Iron filings, one pound ; 
Powdered cryftals of tartar, two 
pounds. 

Mix them with di 'tilled water into 
a thick pafte. Expofe it to the 
air in an open earthen veflel for 
eight days ; then dry the mat- 
ter in a land -bath, and reduce 
it to a very fine powder. 

This is an ufeful preparation of 
iron ; in which that metal is 
4 



brought to a faline date by means 
of the cream of tartar. It has now 
for the firft time a place in the 
London pharmacopoeia ; but it 
had before been introduced into 
fome of the foreign ones, particu- 
larly the Pharmacopoeia Geneven- 
fis, under the title of mars tartarifa- 
tus ; and indeed it is precifely the 
fame with the mars folubdis of the 
old editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

This very elegant and ufeful 
preparation of iron, will, in many 
cafes, take effect where the others 
have failed, on account of its 
great folubility. It may be given 
in a liquid form, or in a bolus in 
dofes of from five grains toafcru- 
ple twice or thrice a day. 

FERRUM VITRIOLATUM. 

Lotul. 
Vitriolated Iron. 

Take of 

Iron filings, 

Vitriolic acid, each eight ounces; 

Diftilled water, three pints. 

Mix them in a glafs veflel ; and, 
when the effervefcence has ceaf- 
ed, place the mixture for fome 
time upon hot fand ; then pour 
off the liquor, {training it thro' 
paper ; and, after due exhala- 
tion, fetit afideto cryftallife. 

FERRUM VITRIOLATUM, 
vulgo SAL CHALYBIS. 

Edinb. 

Vitriolated Iron, commonly called 

Salt of Steel. 



iron filings fix 



Take of 
Purified 

ces ; 
Vitriolic acid, eight ounces ; 
Water, two pounds and a half. 
Mix them, and when the effervef- 
cence 
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cence ceafes, let the mixture 
ftand for fome time upon 
warm fand ; then ftrain the 
liquor through paper, and af- 
ter due evaporation fet it afide 
to cryftallife. 

During the diffolution of 
the iron an elaftic vapour arifes, 
known by the name of in- 
flammable air, which on the 
approach of flame catches fire 
and explodes, fo as fometimes 
to burft the veffel. To this 
particular therefore the opera- 
tor ought to have due re- 
gard. 

The chemifts are feldom at 
the trouble of preparing this 
fait according to the directions 
above given ; but in its (read 
fubftitute common green vitriol, 
purified by folution in water, 
filtration, and cryftallifation. 
' The only difference between 
the two is, that the common 
vitriol contains fomewhat more 
metal in proportion to the 
acid : and hence in keeping, its 
green colour is much fooncr 
debafed by a rufty brownifh caft. 
The fuperfluous quantity of me- 
tal may be eafily feparated, by 
fufFering the folution of the vi- 
triol to ftand for fome time in 
a cold place, when a brownifh 
yellow ochiy fediment v. ill fall 
to the bottom ; or it may be 
perfectly diifolved, and kept fuf- 
pended by a fuitable addition 
of vitriolic acid. If the vitriol 
be fufpected to contain any cu- 
preous matter, which the com- 
mon Engliih vitriol feldcm dwes, 
though mod all the foreign 
vitriols do, the addition of fome 
bright iron wive to the folu- 
tion will both difcover, and ef- 
fectually feparate, thai metal: 

3 



for the acid quits the copper 
to diffolve a proportional quan- 
tity cf the ir n ; and the cop- 
per in its feparation from the 
acid, adheres to the undif- 
folved iron, and forms a fkin 
of a true copper colour on its 
furfice. Even a vitriol cf pure 
copper may, on this principle, 
be converted into a pure vitiiul 
of iron. 

Although the vitriolic acid 
appears in this operation to 
.have fo much flronger a difpo- 
fition to unite with iron than 
with copper, that it totally re- 
jects the latter when the far- 
mer is prefented to it ; the 
operator may neverthe'efs, give 
a dangerous impregnation of 
copper to the purell and moft 
faturated folution of iron in 
the vitriolic acid, by the ufe of 
copper veffels. If the martial 
filiation be boiled in a copper 
veffel, it never fails to diffolve 
a part of the copper, diftin- 
guilhable by its giving a cu- 
preous flain to a piece of bright 
iron imrnerfed in it. By the 
addition of the iron, the cop- 
per rs feparated ; by boiling it 
again without iron, more of 
the copper is diffolved ; and 
this may in like manner be 
feparated by adding more 
iron. 

The vitiiolated iron is one of 
the moft efficacious preparations 
of this metal ; and fre- 
quently ufed in cachectic and 
chlorotic cafes, for exciting the 
uterine purgations, ftrcngthen- 
ing the tone of the viicera, 
and deftroying worms. It may 
be conveniently taken in a li- 
quid form, largely diluted with 
water : Boerhaave directs it 
to be diik-lved in an hundred 
D times 
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times its weight of water, and 
the folution to be taken in 
the dofe of twelve ounces on an 
empty ftcmach, walking gently 
after it. Thus managed, he 
fays, it opens the body, proves 
diuretic, kills and expels worms, 
tinges the excrements black, or* 
forms them into a matter like 
clay, ftrengthens the fibres, and 
thus cures many different diftem- 
pers. The quantity of vitriol 
in the above dofe of the folution, 
is fifty-feven grains and a half ; 
but in common pradtice, fuch 
large dofes of this ftrong 
chalybeate are never ventured 
on. Four or five grains, and in 
many cafes half a grain, are 
fufficient for the intention in 
which chalybeate medicines are 
given. Very dilute folutions, 
as that of a grain of the fait 
in a pint of water, may be ufed 
as iuccedanea to the natural 
chalybeate waters, and will in 
many cafes pioduce fimilar ef- 
fects. 



FERRUM VITRIOLATUM 
EXSICCATUM, vulgo VI- 
TRIOLUM CALCINA- 

TUM. 

Edin. 

Dried Vitriolated Iron, commonly 

called Calcined vitriol* 



FERRUM VITRIOLATUM 
USTUM, vulgo COLCO- 
THAR VITRIOLI. 

Edin. 
Burnt Vitriolated Iron, commonly 
called Cslcothar of Vitriol. 



Let dried vitriolated iron be 
urged with a violent fire till 
it becomes of a very red co- 
lour. 



The colcothar is very rarely 
employed by itfelf for medical 
purpofes ; but it is ufed in the 
preparation of fome other chaly- 
beates, particularly the Ferrum 
ammoniatum of the Edinburgh 
college. 



^THIOPS MARTIALIS. 
Gen. 

Martial Ethiofs. 



Take of 

Ruft of iron, as much as you 
pleafe ; 

Olive oil, a fufficient quantity 
to make it into a pafte. 
Let this be diftilled in a retort 

by a ftrong fire to drynefs. 

Keep the refiduum reduced 

to a fine powder in a dofe 

vefTel. 



Take of 

Vitriolated iron, as much as 
you pleafe. 
Let it be calcined in an unglazed 

earthen vefTel, with a moderate 

heat, till it becomes white and 

perfectly dry. 



Am article under this name 
had formerly a place in fome 
of the old pharmacopoeias, and 
is defcribed by Lemery in 
the Memoirs of the French 
Academy ; but it was formed 
by a tedious procefs, continued 
for feveral months by the aid 

of 
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of water. Here the procefs here obtained In a very fubtle 

is much fhorter, and is fup- flate : but it is not in general 

pofed to give nearly the iuppofed to have any advantage 

fame product. Some have re- over the other more common 

commended it, on the fup- chalybeates. 
pofition that the iron is 
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PRJEPARATA EX HTDRARGTRO. 



PREPARATIONS of QUICKSILVER. 



WE have already treated of ' 
quickfilver or mercury at 
forne length in the Materia Medi- 
Ga ; and have there given a view 
of the different mercurial prepara- 
tions, in the London and Edin- 
burgh ph rmacopecias, reduced 
to the lorm of a table. 

Mercury or quickfilver, in its 
crude Mate, is a ponderous metal- 
lic f.uid, totally volatile in a 
ftrong fire, and calcinable by a 
weak one (though very difficultly) 
into a red powdery fubftance. It 
diffolves in the nitrous acid, is 
corroded by the vitriolic, but not 
acted on by the muriatic in its 
ordinary ftate : it neverthelefs 
may be combined with this lad 
fkilfully applied in the form of 
fume. Quickfilver unites by tri- 
turation, with earthy, unctuous, 
refinous, and other limilar fub- 
ftances, fo as to lofe its fluidity : 
triturated with fulphur, it forms 
a black mafs, which by fablima- 
tion changes into a beautiful red 
one. 

The general virtues of the mer- 
curial preparations we have alrea- 
dy endeavoured to ftate under the 



article Hydrargyrus in the Mate- 
ria Medica. Here it is fufficient 
to obferve, that while in certain 
circumftanccs they aft as ftimu- 
lants, and even as corrofives, on 
the parts to which they are ap- 
plied ; under a different manage- 
ment, when introduced into the 
habit, they feem to forward cir- 
culation through even the fmalleft 
and mod remote veffels of the 
body ; and may be fo managed 
as to promote all the excretions. 
But while they thus operate as a 
powerful ftimulus to the fanguife- 
rous, and probably alfo to the 
lymphatic fyftem, they feem to 
exert but little influence on the 
nervous fyftem. By this means 
they prove eminently ferviceable 
in fomc inveterate chronical dif- 
orders, proceeding frcm obftinate 
obstructions of the glands. Crude 
mercury does not act on the hu- 
man body unlefs it be refolved 
into fumes, or divided into 
minute particles, and prevent- 
ed from reuniting by the in- 
terpofition of other fubftance?, 
unlefs the dividing body be ful- 
phur, which reftrains its a 

Com- 
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Combined with a fmall quantity 
of the mineral acids, it acts ef- 
fectually, though in general mild- 
ly ; with a larger, it proves vio- 
lently corrofive. 

HYDRARGYRIA PURIFI- 

CATUS. 

Lond. 

Purijied Shtickfther. 

Take of 

Qniekfilver, 

Iron, filings each four pounds. 
Rub them together, and diftil 

from an iron veiLl. 

As in the diftillation of quick- 



for twenty four hours, or till it 
be diflUved. Pour the nitrated 
quickfilver, thus prepared, into 
the fclution of the acetated ve- 
getable alkali in the warm water 
(at about 90 degrees), fo that 
the acetated quickfilver may be 
formed, which is to be waihed 
with cold water, and afterwards 
difiolved in a fufficient quantity 
of warm water. Filter this fulu- 
tion, and fet it afide that cry- 
ftals may be formed. 

This is a cafe of a double elec- 
tive attraction, by which we com- 
bine quickfilver with the acetous 
acid, which was thought to be ex- 



filver glafs retorts are very liable tremely difficult, if not impoffible, 



to be broken, an iron one is here 
with propriety directed : and by 
the addition of the iron filings, 
matters which might otherwife 
arife with the quickfilver will be 
more apt to be detained in die re- 
tort : But ftill this happens fo rea- 
dily, even merely with the degree 
of heat necelfiry to elevate the 
mercury, that it is very doubtful 
whether much advantage be ob- 
tained from this procefs ; and ac- 
cordingly it has no place in the 
pharmacopceia of the Edinburgh 
college. 

HYDRARGYRUS ACETA- 

TUS. 

Lond. Ed'uu 

Acetatsd Quickjlher. 

Take of 

Quickfilver » 

Dilute nitrous acid, of each half 

a pound ; 
Acetated vegetable alkali, three 

ounces ; 
Warm water, two pounds and 

an half. 
Digeft the quickfilver with a gentle 
heat in the dilute nitrous acid 



till lately. The fait formed by 
this union is fuppofed to be much 
milder than any other faline pre- 
paration of quickfilver, and is the 
bans of the celebrated pill prepa- 
red and fold by Keyfer. So great 
was the reputation of this pill, that 
the fecret was purchafed by the 
French King, and directions for 
preparing it publifhed by autho- 
rity. 

The prccefs here defcribed is 
much lefs operofe than that deli- 
vered by Mr. Keyfer, and fur- 
nifhes a true acetated quickfilver. 

HYDRARGYRUS CALCI- 

NATUS. 

Lond. 

Calcined guieifi/ver. 

Ts.l<C Of 

Purified quickfilver, enc pound. 
Expcfc the quickfilver, in a flat- 
bottomed glafs cucurbit, to an 
heat of about 6co degrees, in a 
fand-bath, till it becomes a red 
powder. 

This preparation, as thus or- 
dered, is a very tedious one, re- 
quiring 
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quiring feveral months tocomplete 
it in. As the free accefs of frefh 
air promotes the calcination, the 
quickfilver ought to be expofed to 
the heat in a bro:id fliallow veflel 
an-i not in a cucurbit. To this, 
objections have however been 
made, laying, that, if the heat be 
accidentally railed too high, part of 
the quickfilver would evaporate, 
which, when a curcubit is ufed, be- 
ing condenfed in the neck of the 
velTel, falls down again into the 
cucurbit. 

This preparation is highly e- 
fteemed in venereal cafes, and 
iuppofed to be the moft efficacious 
and certain of all the mercurials, 
It may be advantageoufly given in 
conjunction with opiates : a bolus 
or pill, containing from half a 
grain to two grains of this calx\ acid, the mercury is then fo far 



ent to feparate the mercury per- 
fectly from the acid ; then walh 
the powder with pure water, 
and dry it. 

In this procefs the nitrated 
quickfilver is decompofed ; the 
precipitate, therefore, is a calx of 
mercury, and the clear liquor a 
folution of nitrous ammoniac. 
There are feveral niceties to be 
obferved in conducting this pro- 
cefs. If we employ too fmall a 
proportion of acid, and affift the 
folution by heat, the folution will 
contain an excefs of calx capable of 
being feparated by the water ; and 
the whole precipitate from fuch a 
folution would be of a white co- 
lour. If, on the other hand, we 
employ too large a proportion of 






l gram, or 



and a quarter, half 
more, oi opium, with the addition 
of fome warm aromatic ingredient, 
may be taken every night. Tim's 
managed, it acts mildly, though 
powerfully, as an alterative and 
diaphoretic : given by itfelf in 
larger doles, as four or rive grain?, 
it proves a rough emetic and ca- 
thartic. 

HYDRARGYRIA PR^ECIPI- 
TATUS CINEREUS, vulgo 
PUXVIS MERCURII CI- 
NEREUS. 
Ed'tnb . 
Afo'Cohured precipitate of guicfjiher, 
commonly called Afo-colourcd 
poivdcr of mercury. 

Take of 

Quickfilver, 

Dilute nitrous acid, equal 
weights. 
Mix them fo as to diflblve the 
quickfilver ; dilute the folution 
with pure water, and add water 
i ; ammonia ss much as is fuffici- 



calcined as to be capable of being 
dilTolved by the volatile alkali: and 
this might happen in proportion as 
the quantity fhould be fuperabun- 
dant to the neutralifation of the 
acid. The ufe of the water is to 
dilTolve the nitrous ammoniac as 
faft as it is formed, and thereby 
prevent it from ialling down and 
mixing with the precipitate. It is 
necelTary to employ the pureft 
water. 

The Puhis mercurii cinereus 
has of late years been much cele- 
brated for the cure of venereal af- 
fections. From the teftimony of 
Dr Home, and feveral other prac- 
titioners, it is doubtlefs a very 
valuable preparation of mercury. 
It may be given in a bolus in the 
quantity of from one to fix or 
feven grains : the dole being gra- 
dually increafed according to its 
effect. 
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HYDRA RGYRUS CUM 
CRETA. 
Lond. 

QuicLfther with Chalk. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver, three oun- 
ces ; 
Powdered chalk, five ounces. 

Rub them together until the glo- 
bules difappear. 

This preparation had no place 
in the former editions of the Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia. A prepara- 
tion, nearly fimilar indeed, under 
the title of Mercurius Alkalifatus, 
in which crabs eyes were employed 
infiead of chalk, had a place in the 
old editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia, but was rejected 
from the edition of 1 744, and has 
never again been reftored. One 
reafonfor rejecting it was its being 
liable to grofs abuie in the prepara- 
tion, by the addition of fome in- 
termedium, facilitating the union 
of mercury with the abforbent 
earth, but diminifhing or altering 
its power. The prelent prepara- 
tion is liable to the fame objection. 
Some, however, are of opinion, 
that when duly prepared, it is an 
ufeful alterative. But there can 
be little doubt, that the abforbent 
earth, by deftroying acid in the 
alimentary canal, will diminifh the 
activity of the mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUS MURIA- 
TUS. 

Lond. 
Muriated §>uhlfilver. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver two pounds, 

Vitriolic acid, thirty ounces ; 

Dried fea-falt, four pounds. 
Mix the quickfilver with the 

acid, in a glafs vefltl, and boil 



in a fand-heat until the matter 
be dried. Mix it when cold, 
with the fea-falt, in a glafs veffel, 
then i'ublime in a glafs cucurbit, 
with a heat gradually raifed. 
Laftly, let the fublimed matter 
be feparated from the fcoriae. 

HYDRARGYRUS MURIA- 
TUS CORROSIVUS, vulgo 
MERCURIUS SUBLIMA- 
TUS CORROSIVUS. 

Ed in. 
Muriated cormfive quiclfilver, com- 
monly called Sublimate corrofive 
Mercury. 

Take of 

Quickfilver, 

Dilute nitrous acid, of each four 

ounces ; • 
Dry fea-falt ; 

Dried vitriolated iron, of each 
five ounces. 

Difiblve the quickfilver in the ni- 
. trous acid, and evaporate the fo- 
lution to a white and thorough- 
ly dry mafs ; then add the fea- 
falt and vitriolated iron. Having 
ground and mixed them well to- 
gether, put the whole into a 
phi.tl, one halt cf which they 
ought to fill ; then fubiime in 
fand,firitwith a gentle, but after- 
wards with an increafed heat. 

The fublimate prepared by 
either of thefe methods is the 
frme : they both confilt only of 
quickfilver and the acid oi the fea- 
falt united togeth:r, the other in- 
gredients being of no farther 
ufe in rifis procefs, than as con- 
venient and proper intermedia 
for facilitating the union of the 
quickfilver with the muriatic 
acid. 

Our apothecaries rarely, and 

few even of the chemiits, attempt. 

the making of this preparation 

them- 
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themfclves ; grcateft part of what 
is ufed among us comes from Ve- 
nice and Holland. This foreign 
fublimate has been reported to be 
adulterated with arfenic. Several 
chemifts have denied the poflibility 
of this union, faying that arfenic, 
and corrofive fublimate will not 
arife together in fublimation. Tins 
may be true or not, but furely the 
fublimate may be mixed with arfe- 
nic after the fublimation. Various 
methods have been given for de- 
tecting this adulteration ; none of 
them however are to be depended 
on, except the following. Let 
fome of the fublimate, powdered 
in a glafs mortar, be well mixed 
with twice its weight of black 
flux, and a little filings or (ha- 
vings of iron : put the mixture into 
a crucible capable of holding four 
, or five times as much ; give a 
gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceafes, and then haltily increafe it 
to a white heat. If no fumes of 
a garlic fmell can be perceived 
during the procefs, and if the 
parthles of iron retain their form 
without any of them having been 
melted, we may be fure that the 
mixture contains no arfenic. 

Sublimate is a mod violent cor- 
rofive, foon corrupting and de- 
ftroying all the parts of the body 
it touches. A folution cf about a 
drachm of it in a quart of water is 
ufed for keeping down proud flefh, 
and cleanfing foul ulcers ; and a 
more dilute folution as a cofmetic, 
and for deftroying cutaneous in- 
fects. Eut a great deal of caution 
is requifite even in ihefe external 
ufes of it. 

Some have neverthelefs ventur- 
ed to give a tenth or an eighth of a 
grain of it internally. B-oerhaave 
relates, that if a grain Oi it be dif. 
folved in an ounce or more of wa- 
ter, and a drachm of this folution, 

2 



fweetcned with fyrup of violets, be 
taken twice or thrice a-day, it will 
prove efficacious in many diilem- 
pers thought incurable ; but he 
particularly cautions us not to 
venture upon it, unlefs the method 
of managing it be well known. 

Sublimate, dilfolved in vinous 
fpirit, has been given internally in 
larger doles ; from a quarter of a 
grain to half a grain. This me- 
thod of ufing it was brought into 
repute by Baron Van Swieten at 
Vienna, efpecially for venereal ma- 
ladies; and feveral trials of it have 
alfo been made in this kingdom 
with fuecefs. Eight grains of the 
fublimate are diflolved in fix ecn 
ounces of rectified fpirit of wine or 
proof fpirit ; the rectified fpirit dif- 
folves it more perfectly, and feems 
to make the medicine milder in its 
operation than the proof fpirit of 
tie original prefcription of Van 
Swieten. Of this folution, from 
one to two fpoonfuls, that is, from 
half an ounce to an ounce, are 
given twice a-day, and continued 
till all the fymptoms are temoved ; 
obferving to ufe a low diet, with 
plentiful dilution, otherwife the 
fublimate is apt to purge, and gripe 
feverely. It generally purges 
more or lefs at the beginning, but 
afterwards feems to operate chiefly 
by urine and perfpiration. 

CALOMELAS. 

Lond. 
Calomel. 

Take of 
Muriatedquickfilver, one pound; 
Purified quickfilvcr, nine oun- 
ces. 

Rub them togethertill the globules 
difappear, and then fublime the 
xnafs. In the fame manner re- 
peat the fubrlimauon four times. 
Afterwards rub the matter into 
a very 
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a very fine powder and wafii it 
by pouring on boiling diftilled 
water. 

II Y.DR A RGYRUS MU HI A- 
TUS MITIS, vulvro CALO- 
MELASj five MERCURIUS 
DULCIS. 

Eilin . 
Mild muriate I ^uicljilvcr, com- 
monly called Calomel, or Sweet 
Mercury. 

Take of 
"Muriated corrofive quickfilver, 
reduced to a powder in a glafs 
mortar, four ounces; 
Pure quickfilver, three ounces 
and a half. 
Mix them well together, by long 
trituration in a glafs or marble 
mortar, until the quickfilver 
ceafes to appear. Put the 
powder into an oblong phial, 
of fuch a tize, that only one- 
third of it may be filled ; and 
fct the glafi. in fund, that the 
mafs may fublime. After the 
fublimation break the glafs, 
and the red powder which is 
found in its bottom, with the ' 
whitifh one that (ticks about 
the neck, being thrown away, 
let the remaining mafs be fub- 
limed again three or four time?, 
and reduced to a very fine 
powder. 

The trituration of corrofive 
fublimate with quickfilver is a 
very noxious operation : for it 
is almo'l impoffible, by any care, 
to prevent the "lighter particles 
from rifing fo as to affeft the 
operator's eyes and mouth. It 
is neverthelefs of the utmolt 
confequence, that the ingredi- 
ents be perfectly united before 
the fublimation is begun. It is 
neceifary to pblvefife the fub- 
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limate before the mercury is 
a Ided to it ; but this may be 
fafel'y performed, with a little 
caution] efpecially if during the 

pulverifation the matter be now 
and then fprinkled with a little 
fptrit of wine: this addition does 
not at all impede the union of 
the ingredients, or prejudice the 
fublimation : it will be convenient 
not to clofe the top of the fub- 
liming vefiel with a cap of paper 
at f.ril (as is ufually pra-ftiled) 
but to defer this till the mixture 
begins to fublime, that the fpirit 
mny efeape. 

The rationale cf this procefs 
deferves particular attention ; and 
the more fo, as a millaken theory 
herein has been productive of fe- 
veral errors with regard to the 
operation of mercurials in gene- 
ral. It is fuppofed, that the 
duleification, as it is called, of the 
injrcunus corrnftvus, is owing to 
the fpicukt or fharp points, on 
which its corrollvenefj depends, 
bejng broken and worn ofFby the 
frequent fublmations. If this 
opinion were juft, the corrofive 
would become mild, without any 
addition, barely by repeating the 
fublimation ; but this is contrary 
to all experience. The abate- 
ment of the corrofive quality cf 
the fublimate is entirely owing to 
the combination of as much frefi* 
mercury as is capable of being 
united with it ; aild by whatever 
means this combination be effec- 
ted, the preparation will be fuf- 
ficicntly dulcified. Tritttre and 
digeftion promote the union of 
the two, while fublimation tends 
rather to difunite them. The 
prudent operator, therefore, will 
not be fo'icitous about feparating 
fuch mercurial globules as appear 
diilinft after the firft fublimation : 
he will endeavour rather to com* 
3 E bine 
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bine them with the reft, by 
repeating the triture and diges- 
tion. 

The college of Wirtemberg 
require their mercurius dutch to 
be only twice fublimed ; and 
the Augnftan, but once ; and 
Neumann propofes making it di- 
rectly by a Tingle fublimation, 
from the ingredients of the cor- 
rofive fubiimate, by enly taking 
the quickfilver in a larger pro- 
portion. 

If the medicine made after ei- 
ther of thefe methods, fhould 
prove in any degree acrid, water 
boiled en it for fome time will 
dilfolve and feparate that part in 
which its acrimony confifts. The 
marks of the preparation being 
fufficienlly dulcified are its being 
perfectly infipid to the talte, and 
indilioluble by long boiling in wa- 
ter. Whether the water, in 
which it has been boiled, has 
taken up any part cf it, may be 
known by dropping into the liquor 
a ley of any alkaline fait : if the 
decoction has any mercurial im- 
pregnation, it will grow turbid on 
this addition : if otherwife, it 
will continue limpid. But here 
care muft be taken not to be 
deceived by any extraneous faline 
matter in the water itfelf: moll 
of the common fpring waters 
turn milky on the addition of 
alkalies, and therefore, for ex- 
periments of this kind, diftilled 
water or rain water ought to be 
ufed. 

This name of Calomel, though 
for a confiderable time banifiied 
from our bed pharmacopoeias, is 
arain reftcred by the London 
college. 

Calomel, or mercurius clu'eis, 
may be confidered as one of the 
moil ufeful of the mercurial 
preparations ; and it may be 



eftimated as holding an interme- 
diate place between the hydrar- 
gyrum acetatvt, one of the mildeft 
of the faline preparations, and the 
hydrargyrus muriatus, or corro- 
Gve fubiimate, one of the moft 
acrid of them. 

HYDRARGYRUS MURIA- 
TUS MITIS. 

L.ond. 
Mild muriated Qttul/ilver. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver, 
Dilute nitrous acid, of each 
half a pound. 

Mix in a glafs veiTel, and fet it 
afide until the quickfilver be 
diffolved. Let them boil, that 
the fait may be diifolved. 
Pour out the boiling liquor 
into a glafs veifel, containing a 
boiling hot folution of four 
ounces of fea-falt in eight pints 
ef water. 

After a white powder has fub- 
fided to the bottom of the vef- 
fel, let the liquor fwimming 
at the top be poured off, and 
the remaining powder be wafh- 
ed till it becomes infipid, with 
frequent affufions of hot wa- 
ter ; then dried on blotting 
paper with a gentle heat. 

HYDRARCYRUS MURIA- 
TUS PREC1PITATUS. 

Edin. 
Precipitated muriated Zhiicffjzer, 

Take of 

Dilute nitrous acid, eight oun- 
ces ; 
Quickfilver, eight ounces or a 
little more. 
Pour them into a chemical phial 
loofely covered, and let them 
fraud for an hour, avoiding the 
vapours. Aftsnvaids place the 
phial 
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phial in a fand bath for four 
hours, gradually increafing the 
heat till the mixture boils for 
about a quarter of an hour, 
frequently fhaking the veiTel 
occafionally. If the quickfilver 
be all dhfolved it will be ne- 
ceffary to add more, that the 
folution may be a perfectly fatu- 
rated one. This folution mud 
be poured boiling hot into 
another veffel, containing a boil- 
ing hot folution of four ounces 
and an half of fea-f lit in eight 
pounds of water. The mixture 
mud be performed quickly, 
and with a brifk agitation of 
the veffel in which it is made. 
When the precipitate has fub- 
fided, pour off the liquor, and 
wa(h the precipitate well by 
frequent additions of boiling 
water and fubfequent decanta- 
tions, until no faline tafte is 
perceptible. 

This preparation had a place 
in former editions of the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeias, under the name of 
Mercur'ms duLis precipitatus ; but 
the procefs as now given is 
fomewhat altered, being that 
of Mr Scheele of Sweden, who 
has recommended this as an 
eafy and expeditious method of 
preparing fweet mercury or calo- 
mel. 

It appears from feveral tefts, 
that this precipitate is equal in 
every refpect to that prepared 
by the preceding procelles: it is 
lefs troublefome and expenfive, 
and the operator is not expofed 
to the noxious dull arifing from 
the triture of the quickfilver with 
tie corrofive fublimate, which 
neceiTarily happens by the com- 
mon method. The powder is 
alio finer than can be made from 



the common fublimcd fweet mer- 
cury by any trituration what- 
ever. The clear liquor (land- 
ing over the precipitate, is a 
folution of cubic or rhomboidal 
nitre. 

Mercur'ms aulas, which may 
be confidered as precifely the 
fame with the calomelas and 
hydrargyria muriatus nii.'is, ap- 
pears to be one of the bed and 
fafeft preparations of this mineral, 
when intended to act as a quick 
and general ftimulant. Many cf 
the more elaborate proceffes are 
no other than attempts to produce 
from mercury fuch a medicine as 
this really is. The dofe, recom- 
mended by fome for railing a fa- 
livation, is ten or fifteen grains 
taken in the form of a bolus or 
pills, every night or oftener, till 
the ptyalifm begins. As an al- 
terant and diaphoretic, it has 
been given in doles of five or fix 
grains ; a purgative being occa- 
fionally interpofed, to prevent 
its affefting the mouth. It 

anfwers, however, much better 
when given in fmaller quantities, 
as one two, or three grains 
every morning and evening, in 
conjunction with fuch fubftance? 
as determine its action to the 
fkin, as the extract or refin of 
guaiacum ; the patient at the 
fame time keeping warm, and 
drinking liberally of warm, di- 
luent liquors. By this method 
of managing it, obftinate cuta- 
neous and venereal ditlempers 
have been fuccefsfully cured, with- 
out any remarkable increafe of the 
fenfible evacuations. It is fome- 
times, however, difficult to mea- 
fure its effects in this way ; 
and it is fo very apt to run off 
by the inteftines, that we can 
feldom adminifter it in fuch a 
manner as to produce thofe 
E 2 p.-r- 
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permanent effects which are of- 
ten required, and which we are 
able to do by other prepara- 
tions. It has been lately pro- 
pofed to nib the gurr.s and infide 
of the mouth with this prepara- 
tion, as a ready and effectual me- 
thod of producing falivation : 
this practice has been parti- 
cularly recommended in the in- 
ternal hydrocephalus, where it 
is exceedingly difficult to excite 
a falivation by other means ; but 
its advantages are not fully con- 
firmed by experience : and the 
good effects of mercury in hy- 
drocephalus, are latherto be at- 
tributed to the mercury, having 
been introduced into theSyftemin 
an active ftate, and thus promot- 
ing abforption, than to the dis- 
charge by ialivatioiu 

HYDRARGYRUS NITRA- 
TUS RUBER. 

Lond. 
Red nitrated ^niclfilver. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver, 

Nitrous acid of each one pound; 

Muriatic acid, one drachm. 

Mix in a glafs veffel, and diS- 
folve the quickfilver In a fand- 
bath ; then raife the fire until 
the matter be formed into red 
cryftals. 

HYDRARGYRUS NITRA- 
TUS RUBER, vulgo MER- 
CURIUS PRJECIPITATUS 

RUBER. 

Ed'tn . 
Red nitrated Quickfilver commonly 
called Red frecipHatcd Mer- 
cury. 

Take of 
Quickfilirer, 



Dilute nitrous acid, of each 
one pound. 
Let the quickfilver be diflblved 
in the acid, and then let the 
Solution be evaporated to a 
white dry mafs. This being 
beat into a powder, muft be 
put into a glafs cucurbit, and 
Subjected to a fire gradually 
increafed, continually flirring 
the mafs with a glafs rod, that 
it may be equally heated, till 
a Small quantity of it taken 
out in a glaSs Spoon and al- 
lowed to cool, affumes the 
form of fhining red Squamae; 
when the veffel is to be removed 
Srom the fire. 

The muriatic acid in the 
menttruum, ordered in the firft. 
proceSs, difpofes the mercurial 
calx to affume the bright 
Sparkling look admired in it ; 
which, though perhaps no ad- 
vantage to it as a medicine, 
ought nevcrthelefs to be infilled 
on by the buyer as a mark 
of its goodnefs and ftrength. 
As foon as the matter has gained 
this appearance, it Should be 
immediately removed from the 
fire, otherwise it will Soon looSe 
it again. 

This precipitate is an eScharo- 
tic, and with this intention it is 
frequently employed by the Sur- 
geons, for confuming fungous 
flefh in ulcers, and the like pur- 
pofes. It is Subject to great un- 
certainty in point of Itrength ; 
more or lefs of the acid exhaling, 
according to the degree and con- 
tinuance of the fire. The beft 
criterion of its ftrength, as already 
obServed, is its brilliant appear- 
ance ; which is alfo the mark of 
its gcnuinenels . if mixed with 
minium, which it is Sometimes 

bid 
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faid to be, the duller hue will dis- 
cover the abufe. This admix- 
ture may be more certainly de- 
tected by means of fire : the 
mercurial part will totally eva- 
porate, leaving the minium be- 
hind. 

Some have ventured to give 
this medicine internally, in vene- 
real, fcrophiilous, and other ob- 
itinate chronic disorders, in dofes 
of two or three grains, or more. 
But certainly the milder m:r- 
curials, properly managed, are 
capable of anfwering all that can 
be expected from this ; without 
occafioning violent anxieties, tor- 
mina of the bowels, and fimilar 
ill confequences, which the bed 
management can Scarcely prevent 
this corrofive preparation from 
Sometimes inducing. The chemiils 
have contrived many methods 
of correcting and rendering it 
milder, by diverting it of a por- 
tion of the acid ; but to no very 
good purpofe, as they either 
leave the medicine ftill too cor- 
rofive, or render it fimilar to 
others which are procurable at an 
eafier rate. 

CALX KYDRARGYRI 

ALBA. 

Load. 

White Calx of £>uickfdver. 

Take of 

Muriated quickfilver, 

Sal ammoniac, 

Waterof kali, eachhalf a pound. 

Diflolve firft the fal ammoniac, 
afterwards the muriated qvtick- 
filver in diftilled water, and add 
the water of kali. Wafh the 
precipitated powder until it 
becomes infipid. 

This preparation is ufe:l chief- 
ly in ointments : for which in- 



tention, its fine white colour is 
no fmall recommendation. 

HYDRARGYRUS CUM SUL- 

PHURE. 

Lond. 

£hjicifiher nulih Sulphur. 

Take of 

Purified quickfilver, 
Flowers of fulphur each one 
pound. 

Rub them together until the glo- 
bules disappear. 

HYDRARGYRUS SULPHU- 
RATUS NIGER, *ulgb M- 
THIOPS MINERALlS. 

Edinh. 
Black fwphuratcd Sht'ickfdver, com- 
• monly called Ethiops mineral. 

Take of 

Quickfilver, 

Fowers of fulphur, each equal 
weights. 

Grind them together in a glafs or 
[tone mortar, with a glafs peltle, 
till the mercurial globules total- 
ly difappear. 

An Ethiop. is made alfo with a 
double quantity of mercury. 

The union of the mercury and 
fulphur might be much facilitated 
by the affiftance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuftomed to make this 
preparation in a very expeditious 
manner, by melting the fulphur 
in an iron ladle, then adding the 
quickfilver, and ftirring them to- 
gether till the mixture be com- 
pleted. The fmall degree of heat 
here Sufficient, cannot reafonably 
be mppofed to do any injury to 
fubllances which have already un- 
dergone much greater fires, not 
only in the extraction from their 
ores, but likewife in the purifica 
tiens of them directed in the phar* 
macopoeia 
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rnacopccia. In the following pro- 
cefs, they are expofed in conjunc- 
tion to a ftrong fire, without fuf- 
picion of the compound receiving 
any ill quality from it. Thus 
much is certain, that the ingredi- 
ents are more perfectly united by 
heat than by the degree of tritnre 
ufually beftoweJ on them. 
From the ethiops prepared by 
triture, part of the mercury is 
apt to be fqueezed out on making 
it into an electuary or pills ; from 
that made by fire, no reparation 
is obferved to happen. 

Ethiops mineral is one of the 
mo ft inactive of the mercurial pre- 
parations. Some practitioners, 
however, have reprefented it as 
roffeffing extraordinary virtues; 
and moil people imagine it a me- 
dicjne ot fome efficacy. But 
what benefit is to be expected 
from it in the common dofes of 
eight or ten grains, or a fcruple, 
be judged from hence, that 
it has been taken in dofes of fede- 
ral drachms, and continued for a 
confiderable time, without pro. 
ig any remarkable effect. 
Sulphur eminently abates the pow- 
er of all the more aClive minerals, 
and feems to be at the fame time 
retrained by them from operating 
in the body itfelf. Bccrhaave, 
who was in general fhfficiently li- 
beral in the commendation of me- 
,i;cine5,difapproves of the ethiops 
in very Itrong terms. The 
".::iiop c ., with a double proportion 
if mercury now received into our 
pharmacopoeias, has a greater 
chance for operating as a mercu- 
rial, and probably the quantity of 
mercury might be ftill farther in- 
fed to advantage. 



HYDRA RGYRUS SULPHU- 
RATUS RUBER. 

Lond. 
Red fulpburated Qnichfther. 

Take of 

Quickfilver purified, forty oun- 
ces ; 
Sulphur, eight ounces. 

Mix the quickfilver with the melt- 
ed fulphur ; and if the mixture 
takes fire, extinguish it by cover- 
ing the veffel ; afterwards re- 
duce the mafs to powder and 
fublime it. 

This Hydrargyrus fulphur atus 
ruber is the cinnabar of the former 
pharmacopoeias. 

It has been cuftomary to order 
a larger quantity of fulphur than 
here directed ; but fmaller pro- 
portions anfwer better ; for the 
lefs fulphur, the finer coloured is 
the cinnabar. 

As foon as the mercury and ful- 
phur begin to unite, a confiderable 
explofion frequently happens, and 
the mixture is very apt to take fi r e, 
efpecially if the procefs be fome- 
what haftily conducted. This ac- 
cident the operator will have pre- 
vious notice of, from the matter 
fwelling up, and growing fuddenly 
confident : as foon as this hap- 
pens, the veffel mufl be immedi- 
ately clofe coverea 1 . 

During the fublimation, care 
muft be had that the matter rife 
not into the neck of the veffel, fo 
as to block up and burft the glafs : 
to prevent this a wade necked bolt 
head, or rather an oval earthen 
jar, coated, fnouid be chofen for 
the fjubliming veffel. If the form- 
er be employed, it will be conveni- 
ent to introduce at times an iron 
wire, fomewhat heated, in order 
to be the better affured that the 
paffage is not blocking up ; the 
danger 
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danger of which may be prevent- 
ed by cautioufly railing the valid 
higher from the lire. 

If the ingredients were pure, 
no feces will remain : in fuch 
cafes, the fublimuiion may be 
known to be over, by introducing 
a wire as before, and feeling the 
bottom of tiie veffel, which will 
then be perfectly fmoeth : if any 
roughnefs or inequalities are per- 
ceived, either the mixture was im- 
pure, or the fublimation is not 
completed : if the latter be the 
cafe, the wire will foonbe covered 
over with the rifing cinnabar. * 
The preparers of cinnabar in 
large quantity, employ earthen 
jars, which in Ihape pretty much 
referable an egg. Thefe are of 
different fizes, according to the 
quantity intended to be made at 
one fublimaticn, which fometimes 
amounts to two hundred weight. 
The jar is ufiully coated from the 
fmall end almoft to the mid die, to 
prevent its breaking by the ve- 
hemence or irregularity of the fire. 
The greater part, which is placed 
uppermost, not being received 
wichin the furnace, has no occahon 
for this defence. The whole 
fecret with regard to this procefs, 
is the management cf the fire, 
which ihould be {o ftrong as to 
keep the matter continually fub- 
liming to the upper part of the 
jar, without coming out ac its 
mouth, which is covered with an 
iron plate ; care Ihould alfo be 
taken to put into the fubliming 
veifel only fmall quantities of the 
mixture at a time. 

The principal ufe ox cinnabar is 
as a pigment. It was formerly 
held in great efteem as a medicine 
in cutaneous foulneffes, gouty and 
rheumatic pains, epileptic cafes, 
&c. but of late it has loll much 
of its reputation. It appears to 



be nearly fimilar to the ethiops al- 
ready fpoken of. Cartheufer re- 
lates, that having given cinnabar 
in larp-e quantities to a dog, ic 
produced no fenfible effect, but 
was partly voided along with the 
feces unaltered, and partly found 
entire in the ftomach and intettines 
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d. The ce- 



leberated Frederick Hoffman, after 
bellowing high encomiums on this 
preparation as having, in many 
inltances within his own know- 
ledge, perfectly cured epilepfies 
and vertigoes f:om contulions of 
"the head (wheie it is probable, 
however, that the cure did not {o 
much depend en the cinnabar as 
en the fpontaneous recovery of 
the parts from the external injury) 
obferves, than the large repeated 
dofes, necelfary for having any 
effect, can be borne only where 
the firft palfages are ftrong ; and 
that if the fibres of the ftomach 
and inteftines are lax and flaccid, 
the cinnabar, accumulated and 
concreting with the mucous mat- 
ter of the parts, occaftons greai 
oppreffion ; which leems to be au 
acknowledgment that the cinnabar 
is not fubdued by the powers ot 
digeftion, and has no proper me- 
dicinal activity. There are in- 
deed fome inliances of the daily 
ufe of cinnabar having brought on 
a falivalion ; perhaps from the 
cinnabar ufed in thofe cafes hav- 
ing contained a lefs proportion of 
fulphur than the fort commonly- 
met with. The regulus of anti- 
mony, and even white arfenic, 
when combined with a certain 
quantity ofcommon fulphur, feem 
to have their deleterious power 
diminifhed : on feparating more 
and more of the fulphur, they ex- 
ert more and more of their proper 
virulence. It does not feem un? 
reafonable to prefume, that mer- 
cury 
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cury may have its a&ivity varied in 
the fame manner ; that when 
perfectly fatiated with fulphur, it 
may be inert, and that when the 
quantity of fulphur, is more and 
more lefTened, the compound may 
have greater and greater degrees 
of the proper efficacy of mercu- 
rials. 

Cinnabar is fonietimes ufed in 
fumigations again it veneral ulcers 
in the nofe, mouth, and throat. 
Haifa drachm of it burnt, and the 
fume being taken in with the 
breath, has occahVned a violent 
falivation. This effect is by no 
means owing to the medicine as 
cinnabar : when fet on fire, it is 
no longer a mixture of mercury 
and fulphur ; but mercury refolv- 
ed into fume, and blended in part 
with the volatile vitriolic acid, in 
either of which circumfbnccs this 
mineral, as we have already ob- 
ferved, has very powerful effects. 

HYDRARGYRUS VITRIO- 

LATUS. 

Land. 

Variolated ^uickfuver. 

Take of 

Purified quckfilvcr, one pound; 
Vitriolic acid fifteen ounces. 

Mix in a glafs veffel, and heat 
them by degrees, until they 
unite into a white mafs, which is 
to be perfectly dried with a 
ftrcng fire. This matter, on 
the affufion of a large quantity 
of hot diddled water, immedi- 
ately beccrnss yellow, and falls 
to powder. Rub the powder 
carefully with this water in a 
glafs mortar. After the pow- 
der has fubfiJed, pcur off the 
water ; and, adding more didd- 
led water fcveraltimes 5 wafii the 
matter till it becomes iflfipid. 



HYDRARGYRUS V1TRIO- 
LATUS FLAVUS, - 
TURPETHUM Ml 

LE. 
Edinb. 

Telloiv vitriolaiej Quichfilver, com- 
monly called Turb'uh mineral. 

Take of 

Quickfilver, four ounces ; 
Vitriolic acid, eitrht ounces. 
Cau i uflymix them together, and 
didill in a retort, placed in a 
fand-furnace, to drynefs ; the 
white ca'ix, which is left at the 
bottom, being ground to pow- 
der, muff be thrown into warm 
water. It immediately affuriies 
a yellow colour, but mud after- 
wards be purified by repeated 
ablutions. 

The quantity of vitriolic acid 
formerly directed, was double to 
that now employed by the Edin- 
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made in this 

facditatcs the procefs ; and the 
proportions of the London col- 
lege are perhaps preferable. 

Boerhaave directs this prepara- 
tion to be made in an open glafs, 
flowly heated, and then placed im- 
mediately on burning coals : care 
being taken to avoid the fumes, 
which are extremely noxious. 
This method will fucceed very 
Well with a little addrefs when the 
ingredients are in fmall quantity: 
but where the mixtu;e is large, it 
is better to ufe a retort, placed in 
a fand-furnace, with a recipient 
luted to it, containing a lmall 
quantity of water- Great care 
fhouldbe taken, when the vitriolic- 
acid begins to bubble, that the 
heat be Readily kept up, without 
at all increasing it till the ebulli- 
tion ceafes, when the fire mould 
be augmented to the utmod de- 
gree 
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gree, that as much as poffible of 
the redundant acid may be ex- 
pelled. 

If the matter be but barely 
cxficcated, it proves a caultic fait, 
which in tlje ablution with wa- 
ter will almoft all diflolve, leaving 
only a little quantity of turbith : 
the more of the acid that has been 
diflipated, the lefs of the remain- 
ing mercury will diffblve, and 
confequently the yield of turbith 
will be greater : fire expelling 
only fuch part of the acid as is 
not completely fatiated with mer- 
cury, while water takes up always, 
along with the acid, a propor- 
tional quantity of the mercury 
itfelf. Even when the matter has 
been ftrongly calcined, a part will 
ftill be foluble : this evidently ap- 
pears on pouring into the wafk- 
ings a little folution of fixt alka- 
line fait, which will throw down 
a confiderable quantity of yellow 
precipitate, greatly refembling the 
turbith, except that it is lefs vio- 
lent in operation. 

From this experiment it appears, 
that the belt, method of edulco- 
rating this powder is, by impreg- 
nating the water, intended to be 
ufed in its ablution, with a deter- 
mined proportion of fixt alkaline 
fait : for by this means the wafli- 
ed turbith will not only turn out 
greater in quantity, but, what is 
of more confeqeence, will have an 
equal degree of ftrength ; a cir- 
cumftance which deferves particu- 
larly to be confidered, efpecially 
in making fuch preparations as, 
from an error in the procefs, may 
prove too violently corrofive to be 
ufed with any tolerable degree of 
fafety. It is neceffary to employ 
warm water if we are anxious for 
a fine colour. If cold water 
be ufed, the precipitate will be 
white. 3 



It is obfervable, that though 
the fuperfluous acid be here ab* 
forbed from the mercury by the 
alkaline fait ; yet in fame circum- 
stances this acid forfakes that fait 
to unite with mercury. If 
Tartarus vitriolatus, or Kali vitri- 
olatum, as it is now called, which, 
is a combination of vitriolic acid 
with fixt alkali, be difflved in 
water, and the folut ; on added to 
a folution of mercury in aqua- 
fortis, the vitrio-ic acid will a lite 
with the mercury, and form with 
it a turbith, which falls to the 
bottom. 

Turbith mineral is a ftrong 
emetic, and wi h this Intention 
operates the mod powerfully of all 
the mercurials that can be fafely 
given internally. Its action, how- 
ever, is not confined to the primas 
vise ; it will fometimes exote a 
falivation, if a purgative be not 
taken foon after it. This medi- 
cine is ufed chiefly in virulent 
gonorrhoeas, and other venereal 
c ifes, where there is a great flux 
of humours to the parts. Its chief 
ufe at prefent is in fwellings of 
the tefticle from a venereal affec- 
tion ; and it feems no r onl to 
act as a mercurial, but alio, by 
the fevere vomiting it occafi 
to perform the office of a di£- 
cut'ent, by accelerating the mo- 
tion of the blood in t'c parts, 
affected. It is fiid likewif- to 
"have been emp'oyed with fuccefv 
in robuft conftitutions, agaiuit 
leprous diforders, and obliinate 
glandular obstructions : the dofe 
is from two grains to fix or eight. 
It may be given in dofes cf a grain 
or two as an alterative and dia- 
phoretic, in the fame manner as 
the Hydrargynis Calcindtm already 
fpoken of. Dr Hope has found 
that the turbith mineral is the 
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rtijft convenient enhine lie has 
had nccafu'r, to employ. 

This medicine was latelv re- 
commended as t h .e molt effectual 
' r-ative againft 'he hy- 
drophobia. It has been alleged 
t'.e'e are feveral examples of its 
preventing madne£> injdogs which 
had been bitten ; and ibme of its 
perf rifling a c.'re af'er the mad- 
nefs wi begun . Fmm fix or feveu 
grams to a icrnple may be given 
every day, or every fecond day, 
f t a little t"me, and repeated at 
the two or ;hree fuccecding fulls 
and changes of the moon. Some 
few trials have likewife been made 
on human fubjecTs bitten by mad 
dog- ; and in thefe alf j the tur- 
b tli, ufed either as an emetic or 
alterative, feemed to have good 
effeels. 

The ws Tilings of turbith mineral 
a r c ufed by Ibme, externally, for 
the cure of the itch and other 
cutaneous foulneffcfc. In fome 
cafes mercurial lotions may be 
i proper, but they are always to 
be ufed with ^ r reat caution ; this 
is by no means an eligible one, 
as being extremely unequal in 
point of ftrength ; more or lefs of 
the mercury being dilfolved, as 
has been obferved above, accord- 
ing to the degree 'of calcination. 
The pharmacopoeia of Paris d ; rects 
a mercurial wafh free from th's 
inconvenience, under the title of 
liqita mercurialis or Mercurius 
iiquldus. It is compofed of one 
ounce of mercury, diiTolved in a 
fuH-ieot quantty of fpirit of ni- 
tre, and diluted with thirty ounces 
of diitilled water. In want of 
dhtillei water, rain water may be 
ufed ; but of fpring waters there 
are very few which will mix with 
the mercurial folution, without 
growing turbid and precipitating 
a part of the mercury. 



SOLUTIO MERCURIALIS 
SIMPLEX. 

J of. Jac Plaid. 
Simple mercurial J olutlcn. 

Take of 

Pureft quickfilver, one drachm ; 
Gum arable, two drachms. 
Rub them in a ftone mortar, ad- 
ding by little and little diftillcd 
water of fumitory, till the mer- 
cury thoroughly difappear in 
the mucilage. 
Having beat and mixed them tho- 
roughly, add by degree-, and 
at the fame time rubbing the 
whole together, 

S>rup of kermes, half an 

ounce ; 
Diftilled water of fumitory, 
eight ounces. 

This mixture was much cele- 
brated by its author as an effec- 
tual preparation of mercury, unat- 
tended With the inconvenience of 
producing a falivarion ; and he 
imagined that this depended on 
a peculiar affinity exifting between 
mercury and mucilage. Hence 
fuch a conjunction, the hydrargy- 
rum gummofum, as it has been 
ftyled, has been the foundation of 
mixtures pills, fyrups, and fe- 
veral other formula;, that were- 
ufed in extemporaneous prefcrip- 
tion or inferted in different phar- 
macopoeias. 

By a long continued triture, 
mercury feems to undergo a de- 
gree of calcination ; at leaft its 
globular appearance is not to be 
difcerned by the be(t microfcope; 
its colour is converted into that 
of a grey ilh powder and from 
the inactive fubftancc in its glo- 
bular form, it is now become one 
of the mod powerful preparations 
of this metallic body. The ufc 
of the gum feems to be nothing 
more, 
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more, than to afford the Interpo- 
lation ofavifcid fabftance to keep 
the particles at a diftance from 
each other, till the triture rcqui 
fite to produce this change be per- 
formed. Dr Saunders has clearly- 
proved, that no real f 'lution takes 
place in this procefs, and that 
though a quantity of mercurial 
particles are (till retained in the 
mixture after the globular parts 
have been depofited by dilution 
with water, yet that this ufpend- 
ed mercurial matter is only dirfu 
fed in the liquor, and capable of 
being perfectly feparated by fil- 
tration. That long triture is ca- 
pable of effecting theabove change 
on mercury, is fully evinced from 
the well known experiment of Dr 
B oerhaave, in producing a kind 
ot calcined mercury by exp^fing 
quickfilver inclofed in a phial to 
the agitation produced by keeping 
the phial tied to the fails of a wind- 
mill for fourteen years. By inclof- 
inga pound of quickfilver inan iron 
box, with a quantity of iron nails 
and a fmall quantity of water, by 
the addition of which a greater 
degreeof intefline motion is given 
to the part : cles of the mercury, 
and fixing the box to the wheel of 
a carriage, Dr Saunders obtained, 
during a j urney of four hundred 
miles, two ounces of a greyilh 
powder, or calx of mercury. 

On th^ above accounts we are 
not to aienbe the erF.-<5h of 
Plenck's foiution to an intimate 
divifion of the gl bales of mercu- 
ry, noi to any affinity, nor elec- 



tive attaction, between gum ara- 
ble and mercury ; which laft Mr 
Plenck has very unphilofophically 
fnppofed. The fame thing can 
be done by moans of gum traga- 
canth, by honey, and by many 
balfams. It is evidently owing to 
the converfion of the quick filver 
to a caleiform nature ; but as this 
will be accomplished more or le s 
completely, according to the d 
rent circumstances during the tri- 
ture, it is certainly preferable, in- 
dead of Pienck's foiution, to dif- 
fufe in mucilage, cr other vifcid 
matters, a determinate quantity of 
the Pulvls clmrcus, or other calx 
of mercury. 

It is proper to take notice, that 
there is in many infr/ance, a real 
advantage in employing mucila- 
ginous matters along with mer- 
curials, thefe being found to pre- 
vent diarrhcea and ialivation to a 
remarkable degree. So far, then 
Mr Plenck's f lution is a good 
prep iratior. of mercury, though 
his chemical rationale is perhaps 
erroneous. The dUtilled water 
and fyrup are of no confequence 
to the preparation, either as faci- 
litating the procefs, or for medi- 
cinal ule. 

It is always mo.'l expeditious to 
triturate the mercury with the 
gum in the Mate of mucilage, 
Dr Saunders found that the ad- 
dition of honey was an excellent 
auxiliary ; ar.d the mucilage of 
gum ITJgacanth ferns better Ant- 
ed ior this purpofe than gurn 
arabic. 
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TEAD readily melts in the 
mJ ^j fire, and calcines into a 
dufky. powder : which, if the flame 
is reverberated on it, becomes 
at Erft yellow, then red, and at 
length melts into a vitreous mafs. 
This metal diflblves eafily in the 
nitrous acid, difficultly in the vitri- 
olic, and in fmall quantity in the 
vegetable acids ; it is alfo foluble 
in exprcffed oil, efpecially when 
calcined. 

Lead and its calces, while undif- 
folved, have no confiderable efFetts 
as medicines. Dillolved in oils, 
they are iuppofed to be (when ex- 
ternally applied) anti-inflamma- 
tory and deficcative. Combined 
with vegetable acids, they are re- 
markably fo; and taken internally 
prove a powerful though dange- 
rous flyptic. 

There are two preparations o 
lead, red and •white lead, as they are 
commonly called, which are much 
more extensively employed in o- 
ther arts than in medicine, and of 
£ourfe they are prepared in large 
quantities. Thefe formerly flood 
among the preparations in our 
pharmacopoeias. But they are now 



referred to the materia medica. 
Accordingly we have already had 
occafion to make fome obferva- 
tions with refpecl: to them. But 
wc fhall here infert from the old 
editions of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeia, the directions there 
given for preparing them. 

MINIUM. 
Red lead. 

Let any quantity of lead be melted 
in an unglazed earthen vcfltl, 
and kept ftirring with an iron 
fpatula till it falls into a powder, 
at firft blackifh, afterwards yel- 
low, and at length of a deep 
red colour, in which laft flate it 
is called minium ; taking care 
not to raife the fire fo high as 
to run the calx into a vitreous 
mafs. 

The preparation of red lead is 
fo troublefome and tedious, as 
fcarce ever to be attempted by the 
Hpothecary or chemiit ; nor in- 
deed is this commodity expected 
to be made by them, the prepara- 
tion of it being a diflmct branch of 
bufmefs 
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bufinefs. The makers melt large 
quantities of lead at once, upon 
the bottom of a reverberatory 
furnace built for this purpofe, 
and fo contrived, that the flame 
afts on a large furface of the me- 
tal, which is continually changed 
by means of iron rakes drawn 
backwards and forwards, till the 
fluidity of the lead is deftroyed ; 
after which, the calx is only now 
and then turned. By barely ftirring 
the calx, as above directed, in a 
veffel over the fire, it acquires no 
rednefs ; the reverberation of 
flame on the furface being abfolute- 
ly neceffary for this effecT:. It is 
faid, that 1 00 pounds of lead gain, 
in this procefs, 12 pounds; and 
that the calx, being reduced into 
lead again, is found one pound lefs 
than the original weight of the 
metal. 

Thefe calces are employed in 
external applications, for abating 
inflamations, cleanfmg and heal- 
ing ulcers, and the like. 

CERUSSA. 
Cerujfe, or nuhite lead. 

Put fome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veflel, and fuf- 
pend over the vinegar very thin 
plates of lead, in fuch a manner 
that the vapour which arifes 
from the acid may circulate 
about the plates. Set the 
containing ve/Tel in the heat 
of horfe-dung for three weeks ; 
if at the end of this time the 
plates be not totally calcined, 
icrape off the white powder, 
and expofe them again to the 
fteam of vinegar, till all the 
lead be thus corroded into pow- 
der. 

Tjje making of white lead is 



alfo become a trade by itfelf, and 
confined to a few perfons, who 
have large conveniences for this 
purpofe. 

In this preparation, the lead is 
fo far opened by the acid, as to 
difcover, when taken internally, 
the malignant quality of the me- 
tal ; and to prove externally, when 
fprinkled on running fores, or 
ulcers, moderately cooling, drying, 
and altringent. 

CERUSSA ACETATA. 

Lond. 
Acelated cerujfe. 

Take of 

Cerufle, one pound ; 

Diddled vinegar, one gallon. 
Boil the cerufie with the vinegar 

until the vinegar is faturated ; 

then filter through paper ; and, 

after proper evaporation, fet it 

afide to cryftallife. 

CERUSSA ACETATA, vulgo 

SACCHARUM SATURNI. 

Edlnh. 

AcetaUd cerujfe, commonly called 

Sugar of lead. 

Put any quantity of cerufTe into a 
cucurbit, and pour upon it ten 
times its quantity of diftilled 
vinegar. Let the mixture 
ftand upon warm fand till the 
vinegar becomes fweet ; when 
it is to be poured off, and frefh 
vinegar added as often as it 
comes ofF fweet. Then let all 
the vinegar be evaporated in a 
glafs veffel to the confidence of 
pretty thin honey, and fet it a- 
fide in a cold place, that cryftals 
may be formed, which are to be 
afterwards dried in the fhade. 
The remaining liquor is again 
to be evaporated that new cry- 
ftals 
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ftals may be formed ; the evapo- 
ration cf the refuinous liquor is 
to be repeated till no more cry- 
ftals concrete. 

Cbrusse (efpecrTy that fort 
called^//-*; lead, which is not, like 
the others, fubjecl to adult era- 
ticn) is much preferable either to 
minium rr ltbarge, for making 
the fugar of lead : for the cor- 
rofion, which it has undergone 
from the fleam of the vinegar, 
difprfe c it to d iTolve more readily. 
It mould be finely powdered before 
the vine-ar be put to it j and 
during the digelticn, or boiling, 
every now and then ftirred up 
with a wooden fpatula, to promote 
its diiiclution, and prevent its con- 
creting into a hard mafs at the 
bottom. The llrong tcid obtain- 
ed from the crtfui moriuum of vi- 
negar may be empl yed for this 
purpofe to better advantage than 
the weaker, though purer, acid, 
above directed. If a imall quan- 
tity of reclined fptrit of wine be 
yrudently added to the folutton 
as foqn as.it i« duly exhaled, and 
the mixture iufTe; ed to grow c< Id 
by flow degree, the fugar will 
concrete into very large and trans- 
parent cryftals, which ate fcarcely 
to be obtained by any other me- 
thod. 

If the cryftals be dried in fun- 
fiune, they acquire a bhicktfh or 
livid colour. This feerns to happen 
from the abforption of light. As 
lead communicates a fweetnefsand 
stringency very fimilar to the 
product cf the vinous f:imenta- 
ton, a practice formerly prevailed 
among fraudulent dealers, of cor- 
recting the too great fharpnefs 
ofacid wines by adulterating them 
with this metal. The abufe may 
be deleted in two different ways : 



a piece o 1 paper may be moiflened 
with the liquor to be exami el, 
and 'hen expofed to the vapours 
of liver of fulphur: the moitlen- 
ed paper, will become of a livid 
colour. But the beft way of 
making the tell, is, to drop a fmall 
quantity t f a folution of the liver 
of fulphuT into the Qlfpecied li- 
quor: if there be any lead pref nt, 
this addition willinftanfcly QCcaitOO 
the pre- ipitation of a livid or dark 
colooied cloud. 

The fugar of lead is much more 
efh" aciousthan the foregoing pre- 
parations, in aniwering t':ef--veral 
intentions to v hi h they are ap- 
plied Some, have ventured upon 
it internally, io dofes of a few 
grains, as a ftyplic, in hatrr.orha- 
gies, profufe colliquative fweats b 
feminal fluxes, the flu ralb'is, &c. 
not fas it failed their expectations. 
It vety powerfully reftrains the 
difcharge; but aimoit. as certain-, 
ly as it does this, it occasions 
fymptoms. of another kind, often 
more dangerous than thofe remov- 
ed by it, and fometimes fatal. 
Violent pains in the bowels or 
through the whole body, and obfti- 
nate conftipations, fometimes im- 
mediately follow, efpec iaily if the 
dofe has been confiderable : and 
cramps, tremors, and weaknefs of 
the nerves generally, fooner or 
later, enfue. 

Boerhaave was of opinion, that 
this preparation proves malignant 
only, as far as its acid happens to 
be abforbeci in the body; for in 
fuch cafe, he fays, " it returns 
" again into ceruffe, which is 
" violently poifonou.-.." On this 
principle it would follow, that in 
habits where acidities abound, the 
fugar of lead would be innocent. 
But this is far from being the 
cafe. Lead and its preparations 
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act in the body only when they 
are combine ' with acid : ceruife 
poifelTes the qualities of the 
faccharum only in a low degree: 
and either of them need from the 
acid, has little, it any, effect at all. 
For the fame reafons, the iu^ar of 
lead is preferable to t K e pomp >us 
ext r a8 and vtgetomintrul water of 
Goulard, in which the lead is 
much lefs perfectly combined in a 
falme fta e. £r is 10 r.edmes conve- 
nient to r-fiii the loluti n of "he fu- 
garoflead in wuer, by ,<th1i'ig a 
portion of vine-;^r. The effects of 
the external applicati n of lead 
feems to differ from the ftrength 
of the folution : thus a very weak 
folution feems to diminifh direcldy 
the action of the velfels, and is 
therefore more peculiarly proper 
in active inflammations, as of the 
eyes ; whereas a ftrong folution 
operates as a direct flimulant, and 
is therefore more fuccefsful in paf- 
five ophthalmia. 



AQUA LITHARGYRI ACE- 
TATI. 

hand. 
Waier of acctaicd Litharge 

Take of 

Lilharge, two pounds and four 

ounces ; 
Diltilled vinegar, one gallon. 

Mix and boil to fix pints, con- 
stantly flirting; then fet it 
alide. After the feces have fub- 
fided, drain. 

This preparation may beconfi- 
dered as nearly the fame with the 
extract and vegeto-mineral water 
of Mr Goulard. And it is pro- 
bably from the circumlt mces of 
his preparations having come into 
a common ufe, that the London 
college have given this article a 
place in tneir pharmacopoeia. It 
may, however, be a matter of 
doubt whether it be really entitled 
to a place. For as we have al- 
ready obferved, every purpofe to 
be anfwered by it may be better 
obtained from the 'employment of 
a folution of the ceruiF.t acerat:* 
in firnple water. The aqua 
litha gyri acetati is inteaded for 
external ufe only. 
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PRJEPARATA E STAN NO. 

PREPARATIONS of TIN. 



TIN eafily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a dufky 
powder ; which, by a farther con- 
tinuance of the heat becomes 
white. A mafs of tin heated till 
it be juft ready to melt, proves ex- 
tremely brittle, fo as to fall in 
pieces from a blow ; and by 
dexterous agitation, into powder. 
Its proper menftruum is aqua 
regia ; though the other mineral 
acids may alfo be made to diflMve 
it, and the vegetable ones in fmall 
quantity. It cryftallifes with the 
vegetable and vitriolic acids ; but 
with the others, deliquates. 

The virtues of this metal are 
little known. It has been recom- 
mended as an antihyfteric, anti- 
he&ic, Sec. At prefent, it is 
chiefly ufed as an anthelmintic. 

PULVIS STANNE 

Lond. 

tin powder. 

Take of 

Tin, four ounces. 
Melt it and take off the film formed 



en its furface ; then pour it in- 
to a clean iron velfel, and either 
by agitation or rubbing reduce 
it to a powdery ftate ; pafs the 
finer parts through a hair 
fieve. 

The college of Edinburgh do 
not give this preparation, infert- 
ing Limatura ct pulvis Jlanni in 
their lift of the materia medica. 
It is often employed as a remedy 
againft worms, particularly the 
flat kinds, which too often elude 
the force of other medicines. 
The general dofe is from a icruple 
to a drachm ; fome confine it to a 
few grains. But Dr Alfton af- 
fures us, in the Edinburgh Eifays, 
that its fuccefs chiefly depends on 
its being given in much larger 
quantities : he directs an ounce of 
the powder en an empty flomach, 
mixed with four ounces of molaf- 
fes; next day, half anonnce; and 
the day following, half an ounce 
more ; after which a cathartic is 
adminiftered : he fays the worms 
are ufually voided during the ope- 

ratioi 
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tion of the purge, but that pains of 
the ftomach occafioned by them 
are removed almoft immediately 
upon taking the fir ft dofe of the 
tin. 

This practice is fometimes fuc- 
cefsful in the expulfion of tosnia, 
but by no means fo frequently at 
Dr Alfton's obfervations would 
lead us to hope. 

STANNI AMALGAMA. 

Dan. 

Amalgama of Tin. 

Take of 

Shavings of pure tin, two oun* 
ces : 



Of Tin* 4 1 7 

Pure quickfilver, three drachms. 
Let them be rubbed to a powder 
in a ftone mortar. 

Some have imagined that tin 
thus acted on by mercury, is in a 
more active condition than when 
exhibited in the ftate of powder : 
and accordingly it has been given 
in worm cafes. But as both are 
equally infoluble in the animal 
fluids, this is not to be expected ; 
and to obtain any peculiar pro- 
perties which tin may pofTefs to 
their full extent, it will probably 
be necefTary to exhibit it in fome 
fall ne ftate 
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P R JE P A RAT A E Z J N C 0. 



PREPARATIONS of ZINC. 



ZINCUM CALCINATUM. 

Lend. 
Calcined Zinc. 

Take of 

Zinc, broken into fmall pieces, 
eight ounces. 

Caft the pieces of" zinc, at feveral 
times, into an ingnited large and 
deep crucible, placed leaning, 
or half-upright, putting on it 
another crucible in fuch a man- 
ner that the air may have 
free accefs to the burning 
zinc. 

Take out the calx as foon as it 
appears, and feparate its white 
and lighter part by a fine 
fieve. 

ZINCUM USTUM, vulgo 
FLORES ZINCI. 

Edir.. 

Burnt Zinc, commonly called 

Flowers of Zinc. 

Let a large crucible be placed in a 
furnace, in an inclined fituation, 
only half upright ; when the 
bottom of the veifel is moderate- 



ly red, put a fmall piece of zinc, 
about the weight of a drachm 
into it. The zinc foon flames 
and is at the ,fame time con- 
verted into a fpongy calx, 
which is -to be raked from the 
furface of the metal with an 
iron fpatula, that the combuf. 
tion may proceed the more 
fpeedily : when the zinc ceafes 
to flame, take the calx out of 
the crucible. Having put in 
another piece of zinc, the ope- 
ration may be repeated as often 
as you pleafe. Lalfly, the 
calx is to be prepared like an- 
timony. 

These flowers, as ufed exter- 
nally, are preferable for medici- 
nal purpofes to tutty, and the 
more impure fublimates of zinc, 
which are obtained in the brafs 
works ; and likewife to calamine, 
the natural ore of this metal, 
which contains a large quantity of 
earth, and frequently a portion of 
heterogeneous metallic matter. 
The flowers of zinc, have been 
much celebrated of late years in 

the 
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the cure of epilepfy and feveral 
fpafmodic affections : and there 
are fufficient teftimonies of their 
good effects, where ionic remedies 
in thofe affeclions are proper. 
They ought to be given at firft in 
very fmall dofes, as a grain or two 
twice a day ; and the dofe gradu- 
ally increafed to feven or eight 
grains. 

ZINCUM VITRIOLATUM, 
vulgo VITRIOLUM AL- 
BUM. 
Edin. 
Vitrhlated Zinc, commonly called 
White "vitriol. 

Take of 

Zinc, cut into fmall pieces, 

three ounces ; 
Vitriolic acid, five ounces ; 
Water, twenty ounces. 

Having mixed the acid and water, 
add the zinc, and when the 
ebullition is finifhed (train the 
liquor ; then after proper eva- 
poration fet it apart in a cold 
place, that it may fhoot into 
cryftals. 

Th i s fait is an elegant white vi- 
triol. It differs from the common 
white vitriol of the fliops, only in 



being purer, and perfectly free 
from any admixture of copper, or 
other foreign metallic bodies. 

ZINCUM VITRIOLATUM. 

Lond. 

Vitriolated Zinc. 

Take of 

White vitriol, one pound ; 

Vitriolic acid, one drachm ; 

Boiling diftilled water, three 
pints. 
Mix, and filtre through paper. 

After a proper evaporation, fet 

it afide in a cold place to cry- 

ftallife. 

Although the Edinburgh col- 
lege have given a formula for the 
preparation of white vitriol, yet 
their direction is very rarely follow- 
ed by any of the apothecaries cr 
chemifts, who in general purchafe 
it as obtained from the Goflar 
mines. When, however, it is got 
in this way, it is often a very 
impure fait, and requires that pu- 
rification which is here directed, 
and which is by no means necef- 
fary for the white vitriol artifi- 
cially prepared, in the manner 
above directed. 
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P RJEP ARAT A E C U P R 0, 

PREPARATIONS of COPPER. 



COPPER is a reddifh foft me- 
tal, requiring a very intenfe 
heat for its fufion. In its metal- 
lic ftate it produces fome action 
on the animal fluids and folids. 
DifTolvedit is externally an efcha- 
rotic, and internally a moft vio- 
lent poifon, unlefs given with 
great caution and in proper dofes. 
It is of very eafy folution in all 
acids and in the volatile al- 
kali. 

CUPRUM AMMONIACUM 

Edin. 

Ammoriiacal Copper. 

Take of 

Vitriolated copper, two parts ; 
Prepared ammonia, three 
parts. 

Rub them together in a glafs 
mortar, until they unite after 
the eflfcrvefcence ceafes, into a 
uniform violet-coloured mafs, 
which mufl be firft dried on 
blotting paper, and afterwards 
by a gentle heat. The product 
muft be kept in a glafs phial, 



well clofed with a glafs Hop- 
per. 

This preparation has been 
thought ferviceable in epilepfies ; 
but from its frequent want of fuc- 
cefs and the difagreeable confe- 
quences with which its ufe is fome- 
times attended, it has not lately 
been much prefcribed. It is em- 
ployed by beginning with dofes 
of half a grain, twice a day ; and 
increafing them gradually to as 
much as the ftomach will bear. 
Dr Cullen fometimes increafed the 
dofe to five grains. 

AQUA jERUGINIS AMMO- 

NIAT/E.vulgo AQUA SAP. 

PHIRINA. 

Edin. 

Water of Ammoniated verdigris^ 

commonly called Sapphire water. 

Take of 

Lime water frefh made, eight 

ounces ; 
Sal ammoniac, two fcruples ; 
Verdegrispowdered, four grains, 
' Mix 
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Mix them, and after twenty-four 
hours filtre the liquor. 

This water is ufed externally 
for cleaning foul ulcers, and dii- 
pofinp; chem to heal. It has been 
recommended alfo for taking off 
fpecks and films from <"fF the eyes ; 
but when ufed with this intention 
it ought to be diluted with fome 
pure water, as in the ftate of 
ftrength in which it is here order- 
ed, it irritates and inflames the 
eyes not a little. 

AQUA CUPRI VITRIOLA- 

TI COMPOSITA, vulgo 

AQUA STYPTICA. 

Edin. 

Compound water of i>itrio\ated copper, 

commonly called Styp.'ic water. 

Take of 

Variolated Copper, 
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Alum, of each three ounces ; 
Water, two pounds ; 
Vitriolic acid, one ounce and 
an half. 
Boil the falts in the water that 
they may be diifolved, aud to 
the filired liquor add the vitrio- 
lic acid. 

This ftyptic water is fomewhat 
fimilar to the old aqua aluminofa 
Batear.a of the former pharmaco- 
poeias, fo much celebrated for 
flopping profufe hsemcrhagies. 
Its chief ufe is for flopping bleed- 
ings at the nofe ; and for this 
purpofe cloths or doffils fteeped in 
the liquor are to be applied to the 
part. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

A ^U JE DISTILLATJE. 

London. 
A^UJE STILLATITIJE. 

Edinburgh. 

DISTILLED WATERS. 



THE effluvia which exhales in- 
to the air from many vege- 
tables, particularly from thofe cf 
the odorous kind, confift appa- 
rently of principles of great fub- 
tilty and activity, capable of 
ftrongly and fuddenly affecting 
the brain and nervous fyftem, ef- 
pecially in thofe whole nerves are 
of great fenfibility ; and likewife 
of operating in a flower manner, 
on the fyflem of the groffer vcffels. 
Thus Boerhaave obferves, that 
in'hyfterical and hypochondriacal 
perfons, the fragrant odour of the 
Indian hyacinth excites fpafms, 
which the ftrong fcent of rue re- 
lieves : that the effluvia of the 
walnut-tree occafions headachs, 
and makes the body coftive ; that 
thofe of poppies procure fleep ; 
and that the fmell of bean blofoms, 
lorg continued, difordcrs the 



fenfes. Lemery relates, from his 
own knowledge, that feveral per- 
fons were purged by flaying long 
in a room where damafk rofes 
were drying. 

Some of the chemifts have in- 
dulged themfelves in the pleafing 
furvey of thefe prefiding fpiritr>, as 
they are called, of vegetables; 
their peculiar nature in the dif- 
ferent fpecies of plants ; the ex- 
halation into the atmnfphere by 
the fun's heat, and difperfion by 
winds ; their rendering the air of 
particular places medicinal, or 
othervvife, according to the nature 
of the plants that abound. They 
have contrived alfo different means 
for collecting thefe fugitive emana- 
tions, and concentrating and con. 
oenfing them into a liquid form : 
employing either the native moi- 
fturc of the fubject, or an addition 

of 
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of water, as a vehicle or matrix for 
retaining them. 

The procefs which has been 
judged moft analogous to that of 
nature, is the following. The 
fubjeet frefh gathered at the fea- 
fon of its greateft vigour, with the 
morning dew on it, is laid lightly 
and unbruifed in a (hallow veifel, 
to which is adapted a low head 
with a recipient ; under the veifel 
a live coal is placed, and occaiion- 
ally renewed, fo as to keep up an 
uniform heat, no greater than a- 
bout 85 degrees of Farenheit's 
thermometer. In this degree of 
heat there arifes, exceeding flow- 
ly, an invifible vapour, which con- 
denfesin the head into dewy drops, 
and falls down into the receiver ; 
and which has been fuppofed to 
be the very fubftance that the 
plant would have fpontaneoufly 
emitted in the open air. 

But on fabmitting many kinds 
of odoriferous vegetables to this 
procefs, the liquors obtained by 
it have been found to be very dif- 
ferent from the natural effluvia of 
the refpeclivefubjects : they have 
had very little fmell, and no re- 
markable tafte. It appeared that 
a heat, equal to that of the at- 
mofphere, is incapable of raifing 
in clofe veifels, thofe parts of ve- 
getables which they emit in- the 
open air. It may therefore be pre- 
fumed, that in this lail cafe fome 
other caufe concurs to the effect : 
that it is not the fun's heat alone 
which raifes and impregnates the 
air with the odorous principles of 
vegetables, but that the air itfelf, 
or the watery humidity with 
which it abounds acting as a true 
folvent, extracts and imbibes them: 
fo that the natural effluvia of a 
plant may be considered as an in- 
fufion of the plant made in air. 
The purgative virtue cf the da- 



mafk rofe, and the aflringency of 
the walnut-tree, which, as above 
obferved, arc in fome degree com- 
municated to the air, may be total- 
ly extracted by infufion both in wa- 
tery and fpirituous menihua, but 
never rife in diftillation with any 
degree of heat: and the volatile 
odours of aromatic herbs, which 
are diffufed through the atmo- 
fphere in the loweft warmth, can- 
not be made to diftill without a 
heat much greater than is ever 
found to obtain in a lhaded air. 

The above procefs therefore, 
and the theory en which it is built, 
appear to bz faulty in two points : 
1 . In fuppofing that all thefe prin- 
ciples, which naturally exhale 
from vegetables, may be collected 
by diu illation ; whereas there are 
many which the air extracts in 
virtue of its folvent power ; fome 
are alfo incapable of being collec- 
ted in a vifible and inelatlic form ; 
and fome are artificially feparable 
by folvents only : 2. In employing 
a decree of heat infufiicient for fe- 
parating even thofe parts which 
are truly exhalable by heat. 

The foregoing method of dif- 
tillation is commonly called dif- 
tillation by the cold Jill ; but thofe 
who have praclifed it, have gene- 
rally employed aconiiderahle heat. 
A Ihallow leaden vefiel is filled 
with the frefh herbs, flowers, &c. 
which are heaped above it ; fo that 
when the head is fitted on, this 
alfo may be filled a confiderable 
way. A little fire is made under 
the' vefiel, fufficient to make the 
bottom much hotter than the hand 
can bear, care being only taken 
not to heat it fo far as to endanger 
torching any part cf the fub 
IT the bottom of the vefiel be not 
made 10 hot as to have this effect 
on the part contiguous to it, there 
is no fear that the heat communi- 
cated 
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cated to the reft of the included 
matter will be fo great as to do 
it any injury. By this manage- 
ment, the volatile parts of feveral 
odorous plants, as mint, are effec- 
tually forced over ; and if the 
procefs has been fkilfully mana- 
ged, the diftilled liquor proves rich- 
ly impregnated with the native 
odour and flavour of the fubjedr, 
without having received any kind 
of difagreeable impreffion from 
the heat ufed. 

Tin's procefs has been chiefly 
pi aclifed in private families ; the 
ilownefs of the diftillation, and die 
attendance and care necefTary for 
preventing the fcorching cf fome 
part of the plant, fo as to commu- 
nicate an ungrateful burnt flavour 
to the liquor, rendering it incon- 
fiftent with the difpatch requifite 
in the larger way of bufinefs. 

Another method has therefore 
been had rccourfe to, viz. by the. 
common Rill, called, in diftinction 
from the foregoing, the hot fl'tll. 
Here a quantity of water is added 
to the plant to prevent its burning; 
and the liquor is kept nearly of a 
boiling heat, or made to boil fully, 
fo that the vapour rifes plentifully 
into the head, and pairing thence 
into a fpiral pipe or worm placed 
in a veffel of cold water, is there 
condenfed, and runs out in drops 
quickly fucceeding each other, or 
in a continued ftream. The ad- 
ditional water does not at all weak- 
en the produce : for the moft vola- 
tile parts of the fubjecl rile firft, 
and impregnate the liquor that 
firft diftills: as foon as the plant has 
given over its virtue fufficiently, 
which is known by examining 
from time to time the liquor thtt 
runs from the nofe of the worm, 
the diftillation is to be (top- 
ped. 

1 his is the method of diftilla- 
4 



tion commonly pratfifed for the 
officinal waters. It is accompanied 
with one imperfection, afTecling 
chiefly thofe waters whofe princi- 
pal value confift in the delicacy of 
their flavour ; this being not a 
little injured by the boiling heat 
ufually employed, and by the agi- 
tation of the odorous particles of 
the fubjecl with the water. Some- 
times alfo a part of the plant (ticks 
to the fides of the (till, and is fo 
farfcorched as to give an ungrate- 
ful taint to the liquor. 

The^e is another method of ma- 
naging this operation, which has 
been recommended for the diftilla- 
tion of the more volatile ellential 
oils, and which is equally applica- 
ble to that of the waters. In this 
tvay, the advantages of the fore- 
going methods are united, and 
their inconveniences obviated 
A quantity of water being poured 
into the (till, and the herbs or 
flowers placed in a hafket over it, 
there can be no poffibility of burn- 
ing ; the water may be made to 
boil, but fo as not to rife up into 
the bafket, which would defeat 
the intention of this contrivance. 
The hot vapour of the water, paf- 
fing greatly through all the in- 
ter ftices of the fubjecl matter, im- 
bibes and carries over the volatile 
parts unaltered in their native fla- 
vour. By this means the diftilled 
waters of all thofe fubftances whofe 
oils are of the more volatile kind, 
are obtained in the utmoft perfec- 
tion, and with fufficient difpatch. 
In the diftillation of effential 
oils, the wat^r, as was obferved in 
a foregoing feclion, imbibes al- 
ways a part of the oil. The dif- 
tilled liquors here treated of, are 
no other than water thus impreg- 
nated with the eiTential oil of the 
fubjecl ; whatever fmell, tafte, or 
virtue, is communicated to the 
water, 
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water, or obtained In the form of 
a watery liquor, being found in 
a concentrated ftate in the oil. 
The eflential oil, or fome part 
of it, more attenuated and fub- 
tilifed than the reft, is the diredt 
principle on which the title of 
fpiritus redor, or prefiding fpirit, 
has been beftowed. 

All thofe vegetables therefore 
which contain an elfential oil, will 
give over fome virtue to water by 
diftillation : but the degree of the 
impregnation of the water, or the 
quantity of water which a plant is 
capable of faturating with its vir- 
tue, are by no means in propor- 
tion to the quantity of its oil. 
The oil faturates only the water 
that comes over at the fame time 
with it : if there be more oil than 
is fufficient for this faturation, the 
furplus feparates, and concretes in 
its proper form, not mifcible 
with the water that arifes after- 
wards. Some odoriferous flowers, 
whofe oil is in fo fmall quantity, 
that fcarcely any vifible mark of 
it appears, unlefs fifty or an hun- 
dred pounds or more are diftilled 
at once, give neverthelefs as ftrong 
an impregnation to water as thofe 
plants which abound moft with 
oil. 

Many have been of opinion, 
that diftilled waters may be more 
and more impregnated with the 
virtues of the fubject, and their 
ftrength increafed to any afligned 
degree, by cehobation, that is, by 
rediftilling them a number of times 
from frefh parcels of the plant. 
Experience, however, fhews the 
contrary ; a water fkilfully drawn 
in the firft diftillation, proves on 
every repeated one not ftronger 
but more difagreeable. Aqueous 
liquors are not capable of imbibing 
above a certain quantity of the 
volatile oil of vegetables ; and this 



they may be made to take up by 
one, as well as by any number of 
diftillations : the oftener the pro- 
cefs is repeated, the ungrateful 
impreflion which they generally 
receive from the fire, even at the 
firft time, becomes greater and 
greater. Thofe plants, which 
do not yield at firft waters fuf- 
ficiently ftrong, are not proper 
fubjects for this procefs, fince 
their virtue may be obtained 
much more advantageoufly by 
others. 

General rules for the Distilla- 
tion of the Officinal simplx 
Waters 

I. 

Where they are directed frefh 
fuch only muft be employed .' 
but fome are allowed to be 
ufed dry, a« being eafily pro- 
curable in this ftate at all 
times of the year, though ra- 
ther more elegant waters might 
be obtained from them while 
green. 

When frefh and juicy herbs 
are to be diftilled, thrice their 
weight of water will be fully fuf- 
ficient ; but dry ones require a 
much larger quantity. In gene- 
ral, there fhould be fo much wa- 
ter, that after all intended to be' 
diftilled has come over, there may 
be liquor enough left to prevent 
the matter from burning to the 
ftill. 

Plants differ fo much, according 
to the foil and feafcn of which 
they are the produce, and like- 
wife according to their own ages, 
that it is impoffible to fix the 
quantity of water to be drawn 
from a certain weight of them to 
anyinvariable ftandard. The dif- 
tillation may always be continued 
as long as the liqucr rims well 
H fhiv 
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flavoured off the fubjecr, and no 
longer. 

II. 

The diftillation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigerato- 
ry, the junctures being luted ; 
or in a common Mill. 
III. 

The di filiation is to be continued 
as long as the water, which 
comes over, is perceived to have 
any fmell or tafte of the fub- 
jefl. 

After the odorous water, 
alone intended for ufe, has come 
over, an acidulous liquor arifes, 
which has fometimes extracted fo 
much from the copper head of the 
ft'ill as to prove emetic. To this 
are owing the anthelmintic vir- 
tues attributed to certain dillilled 
waters 

IV. 
If any drops of oil fwim on the 
furface of the water, they are 
to be carefully taken off. 
V. 
That the waters may keep the 
better, about a twentieth part 
their weight of proof fpirit may 
be added to each after they are 
diddled. The Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeia directs half an ounce 
of proof fpirit to be added to 
every pound of the diftilled wa- 
ter. 

A great number of diftilled 
waters were formerly kept in the 
ihops, and are {till retained in 
foreign pharmacopoeias. The Fa- 
culty of Paris direct, in a late 
edition of their Cadex Medlcamen- 
tarius, no lefs than one hundred 
an J twenty five different waters, 
and one hundred and thirty dif- 
ferent ingredients in one lingle 
water. Nearly one half of thefe 
kavc fcarcely any virtue or flavour 



from the fuhjetf, and many of 
the others are infignificant. 

The Colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have rejected thefe 
olientatiousfuperfluities,andgiven 
an elegant and compendious let of 
waters, fufficient for anfwering 
fuch purpofes as the r e kinds ot 
preparations are applied to in 
practice. Diftilled waters are em- 
ployed chiefly as grateful diluents, 
as fuitable vehicles for medicines 
of greater efficacy, or for ren- 
dering difguftful ones more accep- 
table to the palate and ftomach ; 
few are depended on, with any 
intention of confequence, by 
themfelves. 

AQUA DISTILLATA. 

Land. 
Dijlilled Water. 

Take of 

Spring-water, ten gallons. 

Draw off by diftillation, firft, four 
pints ; which being thrown 
away, draw off four gallons. 
This water is to be kept in a 
glafs or earthen bottle with a 
glafs (topper. 

AQUA DISTILLATA. 

Edin. 
Diflilkd Water. 

Let fpring or well water be dif- 
tilled in very clean veffels till 
about two thirds are drawn 
off. 

Native water isfeldom or never 
found pure, and generally contains 
earthy, faline, metallic, or other 
matters. Diftillation is therefore 
employed as a means of freeing it 
from thefe heterogeneous parts. 
Forfome pharmaceutical purpofes 
diftilled water is abfulutely .necef- 
fary : thus, if we employ hard 

undif. 
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undiftilled water for dinVving 
iugar of lead, inftead of a perfect 
transparent folution, we produce a 
milk) r one. 

Diftilled water is now employed 
by the London college for a great 
variety of purpofes ; and there 
can be no doubt, that in many 
chemical and pharmaceutical pro- 
celfes, the employment of a hete- 
rogeneous fluid, in place of the 
pure element, may produce an 
eflential alteration of qualities, or 
fruftrate the intention in view. 
While the London college have 
made more ufe of diftilled water 
than any other, their directions 
for preparing it feem to be the 
belt. For as fome impregnations 
may be more volatile than pure 
water, the watermay be freed from 
them by throwing away what 
comes firft over •, and by keeping 
iter afterwards in a clofe vellel, 
abforption from the air is pre- 
vented. 

AQUA ANETHI, 

I. on (I. 
Dill -water. 

Take of 

Dill-feed, brtiifed, one pound ; 
Water, fufficient to prevent an 

empyreuma. 
Draw ofFons gallon. 

AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI. 

Eclin. 
Dill-feed Water. 

Take of 

Dill-feeds, one pound ; 

Pour on as much water as when 
ten pounds have been diawn off 
by diftillation, there may re- 
main as much as is fufficient to 
prevent an empyreuma. 

After proper maceration, let ten 
pounds be drawn off. 



The London college determine 
the quantity of water to be diftil- 
led by meafure, while that of 
Edinburgh determine it by weight. 
But the comparative ftrengths may 
be eafily known, fince the Edin- 
burgh college always direct 10 
pounds, and that of London al- 
ways a gallon, which is 10 pounds 
1 ounce 6 drachms and 4 grains ; 
fo that we may without any fenfi- 
ble error eftimate the gallon at 10 
pounds. 

Although the dill-water holds 
a place, not only in the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacopoeias, 
but alio in moft of he foreign 
ones ; yet it is not much employ- 
ed in practice. It obtains, in- 
deed, a pretty ftrong impregna- 
tion from the feeds, and is fome- 
times employed as a carminative, 
particularly as the bafis of mixtures 
and juleps ; but it is lefs powerful 
and lefs agreeable than that of 
peppermint, cinnamon, and fome 
others. 

AQUA CINNAMOMI. 
l.ond. Ed. 



Cinnamon- water. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, bruifed, one pound; 

Water, fufticient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, 

and draw ofF one gallon. 

This is a very grateful and ufe- 
ful water, pofll'ffing in an emi- . 
nent digree the fragrance and aro- 
matic cordial virtues of the fpice. 
Where real cinnamon water is 
wanted, care fhould be had in the 
choice of the cinnamon, to avoid 
the too common impofition of 
cafiia being fubftituted in its room. 
The two drugs may be eafily dif- 
tinguifhed from each other by 
3 H 2 the 
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the marks laid down under the 
refpective articles in the Second 
Part of this work: but the effential 
oils of the two approach fo near, 
that after dillillation it is perhaps 
impoffible to diftinguilh the wa- 
ters ; and it is (till more doubtful 
how far the one is in any degree 
preferable to the other. 

The oil of cinnamon is very 
ponderous, and arifes more diffi- 
cultly than that of any other of 
the vegetable matters from which 
fimple waters are ordered to be 
drawn. .This obfervation directs 
us, in the dillillation of this wa- 
ter, to ufe a quick fire and a low 
veffel. For the fame reafon, the 
water does not keep fo well as 
might be wifhed ; the ponderous 
oil parting from it in time, and 
falling to the bottom, when the 
liquor lofes its milky hue, its fra- 
grant fmell, and aromatic tafte. 
Some recommend a fmall propor- 
tion offugar to be added, in order 
to keep the oil united with the 
water, 

AQUA CASSIA UGNEyE. 
Ed'mb. 

Cajfia-ivatcr. 

From a pound and a half of the 
caffia bark, ten pounds of wa- 
ter are directed to be drawn off 
in the fame manner as the dill 
water. 

This diftilled water, as we have 
already obferved, when properly 
prepared, approaches fo near to 
that of cinnamon, that it is al- 
moft, if not altogether, impoffible 
to diftinguilh the difference be- 
tween the two. And although 
the London college has given it no 
place in their pharmacopoeia, yet 
\l k no ftranger to the Jhops of the 



apothecaries. The difference of 
price between this and cinnamon 
water is fo great, and the fenfible 
qualities fo nearly alike, that 
what is fold under the name of 
cinnamon water is almoft entirely 
prepa red from caffia alone; and not 
even from the caffia bark, as di- 
rected by the Edinburgh college, 
but from the caffia buds, which 
may be had at a ftill cheaper rate, 
and which yield precifely the fame 
effential oil, although in lefs quan- 
tity. When caffia water is prepared 
precifely according to the direc- 
tions of the Edinburgh college, 
from containing a large proportion 
of the fubject, it has in general a 
ftronger impregnation than their 
genuine cinnamon water, and is 
probably in no degree inferior in its 
virtues. 

AQUA FUNICULI. 
Load. 

Fennel water. 

Take of 

Sweet fennel-feeds, bruifed, one 

pound; 
Water fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

The water of fennel feeds is not 
unpleafant. A water has alfo been 
diftilled from the leaves. When 
thefe are employed, they fliould 
be taken before the plant has run 
into flower: for after this time 
they are much weaker, end lefs 
agreeable. Some have obferved, 
that the upper leaves and tops, 
before the flowers appear, yield 
a more elegant water, and a re- 
markable finer effential oil than 
the lower ones ; and that the oil 
obtained from the one fwims on 
water, while that of the other 

lirjks. 
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finks. No part of the herb, how- 
ever, is equal in flavour to the 
feeds. 

AQUA MENTHA PIPERI- 
TIDIS 

Lond. 
Peppermint-water . 

Take of 

Peppermint, dried, one pound 

and an half; 
Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

Edinb. 
From three pounds of frefh pep- 
permint in flower, ten pounds 
of water are to be drawn off. 

This is a very elegant and ufe- 
ful water ; it has a warm pungent 
tafte, exactly refembling that of 
the peppermint itfelf. A fpoon- 
fal or two taken at a time, warms 
the ftomach, and gives great relief 
in cold, flatulent colics. Some 
have fubftituted a plain infufion 
of the dried leaves of the 
plant, which is not greatly dif- 
ferent in virtue from the diftilled 
water. 

In the diflillation of this water, 
a confiderable quantity of eflential 
oil generally comes over in its 
pui-e ftate. And it is not uncom- 
mon to employ this for impreg- 
nating other water, with which 
it may be readily mixed by the 
aid of a little fugar. 

AQUA MENTHA SATIViE. 

l.ond. 
Spearmint water. 

Take of 
Spearmint, dried, one pound and 
an half ; 



Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

The Edinburgh college directs 
this water to be made in the fame 
proportion as thepreceding. But 
probably three pounds of the frefli 
herb will not give a ftronger im- 
pregnation than a pound and a 
half of the dried : So that the watei 
of the London college may be con- 
fidered to be as ftrongly impreg- 
nated as that of the Edinburgh col- 
lege. ( 

This water fmells and taftes 
very ftrongly of the mint ; and 
proves in many cafes an ufeful 
ftomachic. Boerhaave commends 
it (cohobated) as a pleafant and 
incomparable remedy for ftrength- 
ening a weak ftomach, and 
curing vomiting proceeding from 
cold vifcous phlegm ; and alfo in 
lienteries. 

AQUA PIMENTO. 

Lond. Edinb. 

All fpice water. 

Take of 

All-fpice bruifed, half a pound ; 

Water, fufficient to prevent ah 
empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, 

and draw off one gallon. 

This diftilled water is a very 
elegant one, and has of late come 
pretty much into ufe ; the hof- 
pitals employ it as fuccedaneum 
for the more coftly fpice waters. 
It is, however, inferior in grate- 
fulnefs to the fpirituous water of 
the fame fpice hereafter direc- 
ted. 
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AQUA PULEGII. 

Lond. Edinb. 

Penny-royal-ivater. 

Take of 

Dried penny-royal, one pound 

and an half; 
Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

The penny-royal water is direct- 
ed to be prepared by the Edin- 
burgh college in the fame propor- 
tions as the mint and peppermint. 
Whether prepared from the recent 
or dried plant, it poffeffes in a con- 
iiderable degree the fmell, tafte, 
and virtues, of the penny-royal. 
It is not unfrequently employed 
in hyfterical cafes, and fometimes 
with a good effect. 

AQUA ROS^E. 

Lond. Edinb. 
Rofe Water. 

Take of 

Frefh petals of the damafk rofe, 
the white heels being cut off, 
fix pounds ; 
Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. \ 
Draw off one gallon. 

This water is principally valued 
#n account of its fine flavour, 
which approaches to that gene- 
rally admired in the rcfc itfelf. 
The purgative virtue of the rofes 
remains entire in the liquor kit in 
the ftill, which has therefore been 
generally employed for making 
the folutive honey and fyrup, in- 
ftead of a decoction or infufion cf 
frefh rofes prepared on purpofe : 
And this piece of frugality the 
college have now admitted. A 
diftilled water of red rofes has 
been fometimes called I 



fhops, and fupplied by that of da- 
maik rofes, diluted with common 
water : this is a very venial fubfti- 
tution ; for the water drawn from 
the red rofe has no quality which 
that of the damafk does not pof- 
fefs in a far fuperior degree ; nei- 
ther the purgative virtue of the 
one, nor the aftringency of the 
other, arifing in diflillation. 

AQUA CORTICIS LIMO- 
NUM RECENTIUM. 
Ed'in. 
Lemon-peel Water. 

From two pounds of recent lemon- 
peel, ten pounds of water are to 
be drawn off by diflillation. 

AQUA CORTICIS AURAN- 
TIORUM HISPALENSI- 

UM RECENTIUM. 
Edinb. 
Orange peel Water. 

From two pounds of recent 
orange-peel, ten pounds of wa- 
ter are directed to be drawn off. 

These diftilled waters are chief- 
ly empolyed as diluents in fevers 
and other diforders where the fto- 
m^ch and palate are very apt to be 
difgufted. 

The diftilled waters above no- 
ticed are the whole that have 
now a place in the pharmacopoeias 
of the London and P'dinburgh col- 
leges : And this felection is fuf- 
ficiently large for anfwering every 
ufeful purpofe. A confiderable 
number of others are however ftill 
retained in the modern foreign 
pharmacopoeias ; fome of which 
at leaft it may n ;t be improper to 
mention, 
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AQUA ALEXITERIA. 

Brun. 

Alexiterial Water. 

Take of 
Elder flowers, moderately dried, 

three pounds ; 
Angelica leaves, frefh gathered, 

two pounds ; 
Spring water, forty pounds. 
Draw off, by diftillation, thirty 
pounds. 

This water is fufficiently ele- 
gant with regard to tafte and 
fmell ; though few expecl from it 
fuch virtues as its title feems to 
imply. It is ufed occaftonally 
for vehicles of alexipharmac me- 
dicines, or in juleps to be drank 
after them, as coinciding with the 
intention. 

AQUA CAMPHORS. 
Brun. 

Camphor water. 

Take of 

Camphor, an ounce and an 
half. 

Let it be diffolved in half an ounce 
of fpirit of rofemary, then pour 
on it two pounds of fpring wa- 
ter, and draw off by diftillation 
a pound and an half. 

This diftilled water contains 
the camphor in a dilute ftate, but 
in only a very fmall quantity ; 
where however it cannot be taken 
in any other form, this feems to be 
ufeful. 

AQUA CASTOREI. 

Brun. 
Cajior Water. 

Take of 

Ruffia caftor, one ounce ; 



Water, as much as will prevent 
burning. 
Draw off two pints. 

Castor yields almoft all its fla- 
vour in diftillation to water ; but 
treated in the fame manner with 
fpirit of wine, gives over nothing. 
The fpirit of caftor formerly kept 
in the fhops had none of the fmell 
or virtues of the drug ; while the 
water here dire fled proves, when 
frefh drawn, very ftrongcfit. 

It is remarkable, that the virtues 
of this animal fubftance refide in a 
volatile oil, analogous to the ef- 
fential oils of vegetables : fome 
are reported to have obtained, in 
diftilling large quantities of this 
drug, a fmall portion of oil, which 
fmelt extremely ftrong of the 
caftor, and difFufed its ungrateful 
fcent to a great diftance. 

This water is ufed in hyfteric 
cafes, and fome nervous com- 
plaints, though it has not been 
found to anfvver what many people 
expecl: from it; it lofes its flavour 
'confiderably by keeping. 

AQUA CEREFOLII. 
Gtn. 

Chervil Water. 

Take of 

Frefh leaves of chervil, one 
pound ; 

Spring water, as much as is 
fufficient for allowing eight 
pounds to be drawn ofFby di- 
ftillation, at the fame time a- 
voiding empyreuma. 

Although the chervil be but 
little employed in Britain yet it 
is held in high efteem on the con- 
tinent ; and the diftilled water is 
perhaps one of the moft elegant 
form? under which its aclive parts 

can 
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can be introduced. There is 
however reafon to believe, that 
thofe diuretic powers for which 
it has been chiefly celebrated, will 
be mod certainly obtained from 
exhibiting it in fubftancc, or un- 
der the form of the expreffed juice 
of the recent plant. 

AQUA CERASI. 

Suec. 
Blachcherry Water* 

Take of 
Ripe black cherries, bruifed with 

the kernels, 20 pounds : 
Pure water, as much as is fuf- 
ficient for avoiding empy- 
reuma. 
Draw off 20 pounds by diftilla- 
tion. 

This water, although now ba- 
nifhed from our pharmacopoeias, 
has long maintained a place in the 
foreign ones, and even in Britain 
it is frequently to be met with in 
the (hops. It has often been cm- 
ployed by phyficians as a vehicle, 
in preference to the other di (tilled 
waters ; and among nuifcs who 
have the care of ycung children, 
has been the chief remedy againft 
the convulfive diforders to which 
infants are fo often fubjefr. It 
has however of late been brought 
into difrepute, and has been ef- 
teemed poifonous. It receives 
its flavour principally from the 
cherry (tones ; and thefe kernels, 
like many others, bear a refem- 
blancc in tafte to the leaves of the 
lauro-cerafus, which have been 
difcovered to yield, by infuflon or 
diftillaticn, the mod fudden poifon 
known. Some phyficians of Wor- 
cefter have lately found, by trial 
purpofely made, that a diftilled 
water very ftrongly impregnated 
with the flavour of the cherry ker- 



nels (no more than two pints be- 
ing diftilled from fourteen pounds 
of the cherry ftones) proved in 
like manner poifonous to brutes. 
The London college repeated the 
fame experiment, and found the 
efFedts agreeable to thofe gentle- 
men's report. 

From thefe trials, nor after fuch 
long experience, we cannot con- 
clude black cherry water, when no 
ftronger than the fhops have been 
accuftomed to prepare it, to be 
unfafe. Thefe kernels plainly re- 
femble opium, and fame other 
things, which poifon only when 
taken in too great quantity ; the 
water from the very laurel leaves 
is harmlefs when duly diluted ; 
and even fpirit of wine proves a 
poifon of its kind not greatly dif- 
ferent, if drank to a certain de- 
gree of excefs ; nor can it be con- 
cluded, from the trials with the 
flrong black cherry water on dogs, 
&ci that it will have the fame 
efFecls in the human body ; the 
kernels of many forts of fruits be- 
ing in fubftance poifonous to 
brutes, though innocent to man. 

This water however in any de- 
gree of ftrength may not be alto- 
gether fafe for infants, where the 
principles of life are but juft begin- 
ning as it were to move : it may 
poflibly have had pernicious effects 
in thefe cafes without being fuf- 
pected : the fymptoms it would 
produce, if it fhould prove hurt- 
ful, being fuch as children are 
often thrown into from the dif- 
eafe which it is imagined to re- 
lieve. On thefe confiderations, 
both the London and Edinburgh 
colleges have chofen to lay it 
afide ; more efpecially as it has 
been too often contcrfeited with a 
water diftilled from bitteralmonds, 
which are known to communicate 
a poifonous quality. It is, how- 
ever 
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every one of thofe a<5tjve articles 
which deferved farther attention. 

AQUA CHAMCEMELI 

FLO RUM. 

Dan. 

Chamomile-jlower Water. 

Take of 

Chamomile flowers, dried in the 

fhade, eight pounds ; 
Water, feventy two pounds ; 
draw off by gentle diftillation 
forty eight pounds. 

Chamomile flowers were for- 
merly ordered to be fermented 
previoufly to the diftillation, a 
treatment which they do not need ; 
for they give over, without any 
fermentation, as much as that pro- 
cefs is capable of enabling them 
to do. In either cafe the fmeil 
and peculiar favour of the flowers 
arife without any of their bitter- 
nefs, which remains behind in the 
decoction ; and if duly depurated 
and infpiffated, yields an extract 
fimilar to that prepared from the 
flowers in the common manner. 
The diftilled water has been tiled 
in flatulent colics, and the like, 
but is at prefent held in no great 
efteem. 



AQUA FR AGO RUM. 

Suec. 
Strawberry water. 

From twenty pounds of ftrawber- 
ries, twenty pounds of diftilled 
water are drawn off, according 
to the fame directions given 
for the preparation of the black- 
cherry water. 

Water thus impregnated with 
the elll-ntijl oil of the ftrawber- 
ries, fome people will think a 



very agreeable flavour ; but any 
conlidei able medical power is not 
to be expected from it. 

AQUA HYSSOPI. 

Suec. 
Hyffbp-water. 

Fiorn four pounds of the freib. 
leaves of hylfop, fix pounds of 
water are drawn off. 

Hyssop water has been held by 
fome in confiderable efteem as an 
uterine and a pectoral medicine. It 
was directed in a former edition of 
the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia for 
making up the black pectoral tro- 
ches, but is now exchanged for 
common water. Few at prefent 
expect any Angular virtuesfrom it, 
ncr is it often met with in our 
(hops, being now expunged from 
our pharmacopoeias. It holds a 
place, however, in moft of the 
foreign ones, and among ourfelves 
there are ftill fome practitioners 
who frequently employ it ; al- 
though there can be no doubt that 
the medical properties of the hyffop 
may bemore readily and effectually 
extruded by Ample infufion. 

AQUA LILIORUM ALBO- 
RUM. 
Brun. 
IVhite-lilly water. 

AQUA LILIORUM CON- 
VALLIUM. 
Brun. 
Lilly of the valley water. 

To any quantity of thefe flowers, 
four times their weight of wa- 
ter is to be added, and water 
drawn off by diftillation in the 
proportion of two pounds to 
each pound cf the flowers. 
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These waters mud obtain fome 
impregnation of that elegant effen- 
tial oil, on which the odour of 
flowers in their growing ftate de- 
pends 5 but they do not pofiefs 
anyremarkablemedicalproperties, 

AQUA MELISSA, 

Brun. 

Bfllm-ivater. 

The green leaves of the balm are 
to be macerated with double 
their weight of water; and from 
each pound of the plant a pound 
and an half of water is to be 
drawn off, 

This water contains a confide- 
rableimpregnation from the balm, 
which yields its eflential oil pretty 
freely on diftillation. Though now 
banifhed from ourpharmacopceias, 
it has ftill a place in moft of the 
foreign ones. In the old editions 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, 
it was ordered to be cohobated, or 
re-diftilled, from frefh quantities 
of the herb. This management 
feems to have been taken from 
Boerhaave, -who has a very high 
opinion of the water thu s prepared : 
he fays, lie has experienced in 
himfelf extraordinary effects from 
it, taken en an empty ftomach ; 
that it has fcarce its equal in hypo- 
chondriacal and hyfterical cafes, in 
chlorofis, and palpitation of the 
heart, when thofe difeafes proceed 
from a diforder of the fpirits, and 
net from any collection of morbi- 
fic matter. 

The virtues of balm however 
may be much more perfectly and 
advantageoufly extracted by cold 
infufioH in aqueous or fpirituous 
menftrua : in this lad procefs, the 
liquorfuffers no injury from being 
returned on frefh parcels of the 
fcerb j a few repetitions will lead 



it with the virtues of the fubjecl, 
and render it very rich. The im. 
pregnation here is almoit unlimi- 
ted ; but in diftilled waters it is 
far otherwife. 

AQUA RUTjE. 
Rojf. 
F,ue-ivater. 

Erom each pound of rue, with a 
fnfficient quantity of fpring wa- 
ter to prevent empyreuma, two 
pounds of diftilled water are to 
be drawn. 

Rue gives over in this procefs 
the whole of its fmell, and great 
part of its pungency. The diftil- 
led water ftands recommended in 
epileptic cafes, the hyfteric paf- 
fion, for promoting perforation, 
and other natural fecretions. But 
though it is a good deal employed 
abroad, it is with us falling into 
difiepute, 

AQUA SABINE. 

Brut:. 

Savin-iuater. 

This is diftilled from the frefh 
leaves of favin, after the fame 
manner as the former. 

This water is by fome held in 
confiderable efteem for the fame 
purpofes as the diftilled cil of favin. 
Boerhaave relates, that he has 
found it (when prepared by coho- 
bation) to give almoft incredible 
motion to the whole nervous 
fyftem ; and that when properly 
ufed, it proves eminently fervice- 
able for promoting the menfes and 
the hemorrhoidal flux. 

It has now, however, fallen fo 
much intodifrepute as to have no 
place either in our pharmacopoeias 
or in the beft modern foreign ones } 

but 
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but when we reflect how readily 
iavin yields a large proportion of 
active «tfential oil in diftillation, it 
feems better intitled to attention 
than fome other diftilled waters 
which are ftill retained. 

AQUA SAMBUCI. 
Brun. 

ILlder-flbitier water* 

This is diftilled from frefh elder 
flowers, after the fame manner 
as the whlte-lilly water. 

This Water fmells considerably 
of the flowers ; but is rarely ufed 
among us. 

AQUA SALVIA. 

Brun. 

Sage water. 

This is directed to be prepared 
from the green leaves of the 
fage, in the fame manner as 
the balm water. 

Sage leaves contain a confider- 
able proportion of effential oil, 
which they yield pretty freely on 



diftillation ; but their whole me- 
dical properties may with itill 
greater eafe and advantage be ex* 
traded by Ample infufion. 

To the chapter on fimple diftil- 
led waters the London college 
have annexed the following re« 
marks. 

We have ordered the waters to 
be diftilled from the dried herb?, 
becaufe frefh are not ready at all 
times of the year. Whenever the 
frefh are ufed, the weights are to 
be increafed. But, whether the 
frefh or dried herbs be employed, 
the operator may vary the weight 
according to the feafon in which 
they have been produced and col- 
lected. 

Herbs and feeds, kept beyond 
the fpaceof ayelr, are lefs proper 
for the diftillation of waters. 

To every gallon of thef'e waters 
add five ounces, by meafure, of 
proof fpirit. 

The Edinburgh college ordef 
half an ounce of proof-fpirit to 
every pound of the water, whic*h 
is nearly the fame. 
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THE flavours and virtues of 
diftilled waters are owing, 
as was observed in the preceding 
chapter, to their being impregna- 
ted with a portion of the effential 
oil of the fubjecl: from which they 
are drawn. Spirit of wine, con- 
fidered as a vehicle for thefe oils, 
has this advantage above water, 
that it is their proper menftruum, 
and keeps all the oil that rifes with 
it perfectly diffolved. Ncverthe- 
lefs, many fubftance?, which, on 
being diftilled with water, impart 
to it their virtues in great per- 
fection ; if treated in the fame 
manner with fpirit of wine,fcarcely 
give it any fmell or taite. This 
difference proceeds from the fpirits 
not being fufceptible of fo great a 
degree of heat as water. Liquids 
in general, when made to boil, 
Have received as great a heat as 



they are capable of fuftaiaing : 
now, if the extent of heat between 
freezing and boiling water, at 
meafured by thermometers, be 
taken for a ftandard, fpirit of wine 
will be found to boil with lefs than 
four -fifths of that heat, or above 
one-fifth lefs than the heat of boil- 
ing water. It is obvious therefore, 
that fubftances may be volatile 
enough to rife with the heat of 
boiling water, but not with that 
of boiling fpirit. 

Thus, if cinnamon, for inflance, 
be committed to diftillation with a 
mixture of fpirit of wine and wa- 
ter, or with a pure prooffpirir, 
which is no other than a mixture of 
about equal parts of the two : the 
fpirit will rile firft, clear, colour- 
lefs, and tranfparent and almoft 
without any tafte of the fpice ; but 
as foon ;is the more ponderous wa- 

tcry 
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tery fluid begins to rife, the oil 
comes over freely with it, lb as to 
render the liquor highly odorous, 
fapid, and of a milky hue. 

The proof-fpirits ufually met 
with in the (hops are accompanied 
with a degree of ill flavour : 
which though concealed by means 
of certain additions, plainly dis- 
covers itfelf in diftillation. This 
naufeous relifh does not begin 
to rife till after the purer fpiri- 
tuous part has come over ; which 
is the very time that the virtues 
of the ingredients begin alfo 
moft plentifully to diftill ; and 
hence the liquor receives an un- 
grateful taint. To this caufe 
principally is owing the general 
complaint, that the cordials of 
the apothecary are lefs agreeable, 
than thofe of the fame kind pre- 
pared by the diftiller; the latter 
being extremely curious in rectify- 
ing or purifying the fpirits (when 
defigned for what he calls fine 
goods) from all ill flavour. 

ALKOHOL. 

Lond. 
jirdcnt fpirit. 

Take of 

Rectified fpirit of wine one gal- 
lon ; 
Kali, made hot, one pound and 

an half ; 
Pure kali, one ounce. 

Mix the fpirit of wine with the 
pure kali, and afterwards add 
one pound of the hot kali ; 
(hake them, and digeft for 
twenty- four hours. Pour off 
the fpirit, to which add the reft 
of the kali, and diftil in a wa- 
ter bath. It is to be kept in 
a veffel well flopped. 

The kali ought to be heated to 
3C0 degrees. 

The fpecific gravity of ibe alko- 
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hoi is to that of diftilled water 
as 815 to 1000. 

"We have already offered Come 
obfervations on fpirit of wine, both 
in the ftate of what is called rec- 
tified and proof fpirit. In the 
prefent formula, we have ardent 
fpirit flill more freed from an ad- 
mixture of water than even the 
former of thefe ; and in this ftate 
it is unqueltionably beft fitted for 
aitiwering feveral purpofes. In 
former editions of our pharma- 
copoeias, alkohol was directed to 
be prepared from French brandy ; 
but this is rather too dear an 
article in this country for diftil- 
lation ; nor is the fpirit obtained 
from it any ways preferable to 
one procurable from cheaper li- 
quors. The coarfer inflammable 
fpirits may be rendered perfectly 
pure, and fit for the niceft pur- 
pofes, by the following me- 
thod. 

It the fpirit be exceedingly 
foul, mix it with about an equal 
quantity of water, and diftil with 
a flow fiie ; difcontinuing the ope- 
ration as foon as the liquor begins 
to run milky, and discovers, by 
its naufeous tafte, that the impure 
and phlegmatic part is riiincr. 
By this treatment, the fpirit 
leaves a considerable portion of 
its foul oily matter behind it in 
the water, which now appears 
milky and turbid, and proves 
highly disagreeable to the tafte. 
1 fpirit be not very foul at 
firft, this ablution is not neceffary ; 
if extremely io, it ought to be 
repeated once, twice, cr even 
ofter. 

vinous fpirits arife with a 
lefs degree of fire than watery 
liquors, we nre hence directed to 
employ, in the diftillation of them, 
a heat lefs than that in which 

water 
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water boils, and if due regard be 
had to this circumftance, very- 
weak fpirits may, by one or two 
wary diftillations, be tolerably- 
well freed from their aqueous 
phlegm ; efpecially if the dial- 
ling veflels are of fuch a height, 
that the fpirit, by the heat of a 
water-bath, m;iy but juft pafs 
over them ; in this cafe, the 
phlegmatic vapours which rife 
for a little way along with the 
fpirit, will condenfe and fall back 
again before they can come to the 
head. Very pompous inftru- 
ments have been contrived for 
this purpofe, and carried in a 
fpiral or ferpentine form to an 
extraordinary height. The fpirit, 
afcending through thefe, was to 
leave all the watery parts it con- 
tained, in its pallage, and come 
over perfectly pure and free from 
phlegm. But thefe indxuments 
are conflructed on erroneous prin- 
ciples, their extravagant height 
defeating the end it was defigned 
to anfwer : if the liquor be made 
to boil, a confiderable quantity of 
mere phlegm will come over a- 
long with the fpirit ; and if the 
heat be not raifed to this pitch, 
neither phlegm nor fpirit will dif- 
ftill. The moft convenient in- 
flrumcnt is the common flill ; be- 
tween the body of which and its 
head an adopter or copper tube 
may be fixed. 

The fpirit being wafhed, as 
above directed, from its foul oil, 
and freed from the greatefl part 
of the phlegm by gentle diftil- 
lation in a water-bath ; add to 
every gallon of it a pound or two 
of pure, dry fixt alkaline fait. 
Upon digefting thefe together 
for a little time, the alkali, from 
its known property of attracting 
water and oils, will imbibe the 
remaining phlegm, and fuch part 



of the difagreeable unctuous mat- 
ter as may Hill be left in the fpirit, 
and will fink with them to the 
bottom of the vcflel. If the fpirit 
be now again gently drawn over, 
it will rile entirely free from its 
phlegm and naufeous flavour; 
but fome particles of the alkaline 
fait are apt to be carried up with 
it, and give what the workmen 
call an urinous relifh ; this may 
be prevented by adding, previous 
to the lull diltillation, a fmall 
proportion cf calcined vitriol, 
alum, or fal carthaticus amarus ; 
the acid of thefe falts will unite 
with, and neutralife, the alkali, 
and effectually prevent it from 
rifing ; while no more of the 
acid of the falts is extricated than 
what the alkali ablbrbs. 

The addition of alkaline falts 
for imbibing the water, and pre- 
venting its rifing with the fpirit, 
has been long practifed, but is 
attended with the inconvenience 
abovementioned. This may be 
avoided by ufing, inflead of the 
fixt alkali, fome muriated lime- 
in a dry and warm ftate, which 
has a remarkable ftrong attraction 
for water. This muriated lime 
need not be prepared on purpofe, 
being the reiiduum after the fub- 
limation of volatile alkali from 
fal ammanoiac and chalk, or the 
diltillation of the cauftic volatile 
alkali, which ought to be pre- 
ferved for this purpofe. 

The fpirit obtained by this 
means is extremely pure, limpid, 
perfectly flavourlefs, and fit for 
the fined purpofes. It may be 
reduced to the ftrength, commonly 
undcrflood by proof, by mixing 
twenty ounces of it with feven- 
teen ounces of water. The diltil- 
lcd cordials made with thefe 
fpirits prove much more elegant 
and agreeable,than when the com- 
mon 
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mon re&ified or proof-fpirits of 
the fhops are ufed. 

If the rectified fpirit be diftil- 
led afreih from dry alkaline fait, 
with a quick fire, it brings over a 
confiderable quantity of the fait ; 
and in this flate it is fuppofed to 
be a more powerful menftruum 
for certain fubftances than the 
pure fpirit. This alkalifed fpirit 
is called tartarised spirit of 

WINE. 

The procefs here defcribed, 
which was long fince recommend- 
ed by Dr Lewis, will fufficiently 
explain the intention of the Lon- 
don college, in the directions 
they have now given for the pre- 
paration of alkohol ; and there 
can be no doubt, that by their 
procefs a very pure alkohol may 
be obtained. Of this we have a 
fufBcient teft in the fpecirlc gra- 
vity of the fluid, which is to that 
of diftiiled water only as 815 to 
1 000, while the fpeciflc gravity 
of rectified fpirit, is as 835 to 
1 000. 

SPIRITUS uETHERIS VI- 
TRIOLICI. 

Land. 
Spirit of vitriolic Ether. 

Take of 

Refiified fpirit of wine. 
Vitriolic acid, each one pound. 

J*our by a little at a time the 
acid on the fpirit, and mix them 
by fhaking; then from a retort 
through a tubulated receiver, 
to which another recipient is 
fitted, dirtill the fpirit of vitrio- 
lic ether till fulphureous va- 
pours begin to rife. If you 
continue the di (filiation, apply- 
ing afreih receiver, a portion of 
oil or wine will be obtained, 
which preferve for ufe. 



SPIRITUS jETHERIS VI- 
TRIOLICI, vulgo SPIRI- 
TUS VITRIOLI DULCIS. 
Edin. 

Spirit of vitriolic Ether, commonly 
called Dulcified fpirit of Vitriol. 

Take of 

Vitriolic ether, one part ; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, two 
parts. 
Mix them. 

The laft of thefe procefles is a 
very ready and convenient method 
of preparing the dulcified fpirit of 
vitriol, which only differs from 
ether by the acid being lefs pre- 
dominant, and lefs intimately 
combined. 

In the firft procefs, themoft con- 
venient way of mixing the ingredi- 
ents is to put the fpirits into the re- 
tort firft, and with a long tubed 
funnel reaching down to the bottom 
of the retort to pour in the acid : by 
cautious agitation the two fluids 
unite, anda heat is produced, which 
may be taken advantage of in the 
diftillation, if we have a fand bath 
previously heated to the fame de- 
gree, to fet the retort into immedi- 
ately after the mixture is complet- 
ed ; nor is there any occalion for a 
tubulated receiver, if we immerfe 
the ordinary receiver, which ought 
to be large, in water, or bun- 
it in broken ice. See jethbk 
Vitriolicus, Ed'inb. 

The diftillation fhould be per- 
formed with an equal and very 
gentle heat, and not continued fo 
long as till a black froth begins 
to appear : for before this time, 
a liquor will arife of a very differ- 
ent nature from the fpirits here 
intended. The juncture of the 
retort and recipient is to be lured 
with a pafte m.ide of Hntfeed meal, 

and 
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and further fecureJ by a piece 
of wet bladder. 

The true dulcified fpirit arifes 
in thin fubtile vapours, which con- 
denfe on the fides of the recipi- 
ent in ftraight ftrirs. It is co- 
lourlefs as water, very volatile, 
inflammable, of an extremely fra- 
gant fmell, and in uffce forue- 
what aromatic. 

After the fire has been kept up 
for Ibme time, white fumes arife ; 
which either form irregular ftria?, 
or are collected into larire round 
drops like oil : On the firit appear- 
ance of thefe, the receiver rnuft 
be taken away. If another be 
fubilituted, and the diftillation 
continued, an acid liquor comes 
over, of an exceeding pungent 
imell like the fumes of burning 
brimftone. At length a black 
froth haftily begins to arife, and 
prevents carrying the procefs 
farther. 

A l'mall quantity of oil of a 
light yellow colour, aftrong, pene- 
trating, and very agreeable fmell, 
is found fwimming on the furface 
of the fulphureous fpirit. This 
oil feemsto be nearly of the fame 
nature with the eflential oils of 
vegetables. It readily and to- 
tally diliblves in rectified fpirit of 
wine, a;:d communicates to a 
large quantity of that snenftruum 
t!ie tafte and fmell of the aroma- 
tic or dulcified fpirit. 

The matter remaining after the 
diftillation is of a dark blackifh 
colour, and full highly acid. 
Treated with frefh fpirit of 
wine, in the fame manner as 
before, it yields the fame produc- 
tion ; till at length all the acid 
that remains unvolatilifed be- 
ing faturated with the inflam- 
mable oily matter of the fpirit, 
the compound proves a bitumi- 
«c*js fulphureous mafs ; which; 

4 



cxpofed to the fire in open 
veffels, readily burns, leaving a 
confiderable quantity of fixed 
aihes ; but in clofe ones, it ex- 
plodes with violence ; with fixt 
alkaline falts, it forrm a com- 
pound nearly (imilar to one com- 
pofed of alkalies and fulphur. 

The new name adopted by the 
London and Edinburgh colleges 
for this fluid, are expreflive of 
its compofuion, the old term 
of Spiriius vitriol! dvlcis is lefs 
properly fitted to diltinguifh 
it from other fluids, and to 
convey a juft idea of its na- 
ture. 

Dulcified fpirit of vitriol has 
been for fome time greatly ef- 
teemed, both as a menftruum 
and a medecine. It diffolves 
fome refinous and bituminous 
fubftances more readily than 
fpirit of wine alone, and extracts 
elegant tinctures from fundry 
vegetables. As a medicine, it 
promotes perfpiration and the 
urinary fecretion, expels flatulen- 
cies, and in many cafes abates 
fpafmodic ftrictures, eafes pains, 
and procures fleep. The dofe 
is from ten to eighty or ninety 
drops in any convenient vehicle. 
It is not c/Tentially different from 
the celebrated anodyne liquor of 
Hoffman; for which it is, by the 
author himfelf, frequently directed 
as a fuecedaneum. 

Of this fluid, however, or at 
lead of an article probably (till 
more nearly refembling it, we 
fhall afterwards have occafioa to 
fpeak, when we treat of the Spirit us 
aihcrls v'.iriolici vbiofus. 
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jETHER vitriolicus. 

Land. 
Vitriolic ether. 

Take of 

The fpirit of vitriolic ether, two 
pounds ; 

Water of pure kali, one ounce. 
Shake them together, and diftill, 

with a gentle heat, fourteen 

ounces by meafure. 

-ETHER VITRIOLICUS. 
Edin. 
Vitriolic ether. 

Take of 

Reclined fpirit of wine, 
Vitriolic acid, of each thirty- 
two ounces. 

Pour the fpirit into a glafs retort 
fit for fuftaining afudden heat, 
and add to it the acid in an uni- 
form dream. Mix them by de- 
grees, frequently making them 
moderately ; this done, inftantly 
diftill from fand previously heat- 
ed for that purpofe, into a re- 
ceiver kept cool with water or 
fnow. The heat is to be fo ma- 
naged, that the liquor ihall boil 
at firft, and continue to boil till 
fixteen ounces are drawn oif ; 
then let the retort be railed out 
of the fand. 

To the diddled liquor add two 
drachms or the ftrongeft com- 
mon cauftic; then diftill again 
in a very high retort with a very 
gentle heat, into a cool receiver, 
until ten ounces have been 
drawn off. 

If fixteen ounces of rectified fpirit 
of wine be poured upon the acid 
remaining in the retort after the 
iirft diif illation, an ethereal 
liquor may be obtained by ano- 
ther diftillation. This may be 
done pretty often. 
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The preparation of this fingu- 
lar fluid, now received into public 
pharmacopoeias, was formerly 
confined to a few hands ; for 
though feveral proceffes have been 
published for obtaining it, thefuc- 
cefs of moll of them is precarious, 
and fome of them are accompanied 
alfo with danger to the operator. 
The principal difficulty con fills in 
the firft part of the diftillation. 

It has been ufual to direct the 
heat to be kept up till a black froth 
begins to appear: but if it is ma- 
naged in the manner here directed, 
the quantity of ether which the li- 
quor can afford will be formed 
and drawn off before this fulphu- 
reous froth appears. The ufe of 
the cauftic alkali is to engage any 
uncombined vitriolic acid which 
may be prefent in the firft diftilled 
liquor. If a mild alkali were em- 
ployed for this purpofe, the fepa- 
ration of its air by the acid might 
endanger the bui fting of the vef- 
fels. This laft is indeed an incon- 
venience which attends the whole 
of this procefs. It might in a 
great meafure be obviated by em- 
ploying a range of receivers or 
adopters. 

The ether, or ethereal fpirit, is 
the lightell, moft volatile and in- 
flammable, of all known liquids. 
It is lighter than the moft highly 
rectified fpirit of wine, in the pro. 
portion of about 7 to 8 : a drop, 
let fall on the hand, evaporates 
almoft in an inftant, fcarcely ren- 
dering the part moift. It does not 
mix, or only in a fmall quantity, 
with water, fpirit of wine, alkaline 
lixivia, volatile alkaline fpirits, or 
acids; but is a powerful diifolvent 
of oils, balfams, refins, and other 
analogous fubflances. It is the 
only known fubltance capable of 
diffolving the elaftie gum. It lias a 
fragrant odour, which, in confe- 
K quence 
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quence of the volatility of the fluid, 
is diffu fed, through a large fpace. 
It has often been found to give 
e.ife in violent headachs, by b 
applied externally to the part; and 
to relieve the toothach, by being 
laid on the afflicted jaw. _ It lias 
been given alio internally, with 
benefit, in hooping coughs, hy- 
iterical cafes, in alihma, and in- 
deed in almoR every fpafmodic af- 
fection, from afew drops to the 
quantity of half an ounce, in a 
glafs of wine or water ; which 
ihould be fwallowed as quick as 
pofiible, as the ether io ib^edily 
exhales. 

SPIRITUS iETHERlS NI- 
TROSI. 

Lond. 
Spirit of nitrous Ether. 

Take of 

Rectified fpirit of wine, two 

pints ; 
Nitrous acid, half a pound. 

Mix them, by pouring in the acid 
on the fpirit, and dillill with a 
gentle heat one pound ten oun- 
ces. 

SPIRITUS JETHERIS NI- 
TROSI, vnlgo SPIRITUS 
NIRTI DULCIS. 

Eilin. 

Spirit of nitrous* Ether, commonly 

called Dulcified Spirit of Nitre. 

Take of 

Rectified fpirit of wine, three 

pounds ; 
Nitrous acid, one pound. 

Pour the fpirit into a capacious 
phial, placed in a veffcl full of 
cold water, and add the acid by 
degrees, conRantly agitating 
them. Let the phial be flightly 
covered, and let by for feven 
days in a cool place; then diftill 



the liquor, with the heat of 
boiling water, into a receiver 
kept cool with water or mow, 
till no mere fpirit comes over. 

By allowing the acid and recli- 
ned fpirit to Rand for fome time, 
the union of the two is not only 
more complete, but the danger 
alio of the vcifels giving way, in 
confequence of the ebullition and 
heat produced by mixing the in- 
gredients, is in a great meafure 
prevented. By fixing the degree of 
heat to the boiling point, the fu- 
perabundant acid matter is left in 
the retort, being too ponderous to 
b^; railed by that degree of heat. 

Here the operator muR take 
care not to invert the order of mix- 
ing the two liquors, by poilring 
the fpirit into the acid ; for if he 
fhould, a violent elfervefcence and 
heat would enfue, and the matter 
be dilperfed in highly noxious red 
fumes. 

Several methods have been con- 
trived for obviating the inconveni- 
ences arifing from the elafiic fluid 
and violent explosions produced on 
the mixture of the nitrous acid and 
rectified fpirit of wine: Dr Black's, 
which is the belt, is put the 
fpirit into a firong vial, fo large 
as that the fpirit may fill about a 
fourth part of it, and plunge it 
into a large veil'el containing wa- 
ter with fome ice among it ; have 
the nitrous acid in a phial alfo 
plunged among the ice and wa- 
ter: when both have remained 
in this Rate for an hour or two, 
the acid may be poured into the 
fpirit by little and little, plunging 
the phial into the ice and water 
after every frefh addition of acid. 
The phial containing thefpirit mu R 
be Ropped with a conical Ropper, 
and this Ropper confined to its 
place by a weak fpring. When 

all 
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all the acid is added to the fpiiit, 
thephial mud remain inthe iceand 
water for a day or two, and then 
fet in a cool place for a week ; 
when the ether will be found float- 
ing on the watery liquor below it. 
The diftillation ihould be per- 
formed with a very flow and well 
regulated fire ; otherwife the 
vapour will expand with lb much 
force as to burft the veifels. Wil- 
fon feems to have experienced the 
juftnefs of this obfervation, and 
hence directs the juncture of the 
retort and receiver not to be luted, 
or but flightly : if a tubulated 
recipient, with a fufficiently long 
pipe, be ufed, and the diftillation, 
performed with the heat of a wa- 
ter-bath, the veflels may be luted 
without any danger. 

Dulcified fpirit of nitre has been 
long defervedly held in great 
efteem. It quenches thirft, pro- 
motes the natwral fecreticns, ex- 
pels flatulencies, and moderately 
ltrengthens the ftomach: it may 
be given in dofes of from twenty 
drops to a drachm, in any con- 
venient vehicle. Mixed with a 
fmall quantity of Spiritus ammo- 
ni& aromatiats, it proves a mild, 
yet efficacious, diaphoretic, and 
often remarkably diuretic ; es- 
pecially in fome febrile cafes, 
where fuch a fidutary evacuation 
is wanted. A fmail propor- 
tion of this fpirit added to 
malt fpirits, gives them a flavour 
approaching to that of French 
Brandy. 

SPIRITUS AMMONLE. 
Load. 

Sbtrtt of Ammonia . 

Take of 

Proof-fpirit, three pintsj 

Sal .ammoniac, four ounces; 



Pot-afti, fix ounces. 
Mi* and diftill with a flow fire 
one pint and an half. 

SPIRITUS AMMONLE, vulgo 
SPIRITUS SALIS AMMO- 
NIACI VINOSUS. 
Edin. 
Spirit of Ammoniac, commonly cal- 
led Vinous ffint of Sal Ammo- 
mac. 

Take of 

Proof-fpirit, four pounds ; 

Sal ammoniac, four ounces ; 

Purified lixive, fix ounces. 
Mix them, and by diftillation with 

a gentle heat, draw off two 

pounds. 

This fpirit has lately come 
much into efteem, both as a me- 
dicine and a menftruum. It is a 
folution of volatile fait in rectified 
fpirit of wine ; for though proof- 
fpirit be ufed, its phlegmatic. part 
dees not rife in the diftillation, 
and ferves only to facilitate the 
action of the pure fpirit on the 
ammoniactlfait. Rectified fpirit of 
wine doe* not dih'blve mild volatile 
alkaline falts by fimple mixture: 
on the contrary, it precipitates 
them, as has been already obferv- 
ed, when they are previoufly dif- 
foived in water : but by the pre- 
fent procefs, a confiderable propor- 
tion of the volatile alkali is com- 
bined with the fpirit. It might per- 
haps, for fome purpofes, be more 
advifable to ufe with this inten- 
tion the volatile fpirit made with 
quicklime ; for this may be mixed 
at once with rc.'iiticd fpirit of 
wine, in various proportions, 
without the leaft danger of any 
feparation of the volatile alkali. 

The name hoe employed by 
both die colleges, particularly 
K 2 when 
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when put in contradistinction to 
the aqua ammonia, conveys a clear 
idea of the article. 

As a menftruum, the fpiritus 
ammonite is employed to dilfolve 
elfential oils, thus forming the 
fpiritus volatilis aromaticus, or 
Splritus ammonite covipofitus, which 
again is employed in making 
the tinctures of guaiac, valerian, 
&c. 

The chief medical virtues which 
the fpiritus ammonias pofl'eifes, 
when exhibited by itfelf, are thofe 
of the volatile alkali. 

SPIRITUS AMMONIiE FCE- 
TIDUS. 

Lond. 
Fetid Spirit of Ammonia , 

Take of 

Proof fpirit, fix pints ; 

Sal ammoniac, one pound ; 

Afafcetida, four ounces ; 

Pot aih, one pound and a half. 
Mix ihem, and draw off by dil- 
ation five pints, with a flow 

fire. 

Edinb. 

of 

irit of ammonia, eight oun- 
ces ; 
Afafcetida, half an ounce. 
Digeft in a clofe veffel twelve 
hours; then diffill off, with the 
heat of boiling water, eight 
ounces. 



This fpirit, the la ft formula of 

:h is the beft, as being moft 

aired, is defigncd as an 

ancihyfteric, and is undoubtedly a 

very elegant one. Volatile fpirit?, 

egnated for thefe purpofea 

different fctids, have been 

ufualljr kept in the fhops; the in- 

gredieni here chof:n : is the beft 



Calculated of any for general 
ufe, and equivalent in virtue 
to them all. The fpirit is pale 
when newly diftilled, but ac- 
quires a confiderable tinge in 
keeping. 

SPIRITUS A NISI COMPO- 
SITUS. 

Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Anifeed. 

Take of 
Anifeed, 
Angelica feed, of each, bruifed, 

half a pound ; 
Proof fpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
1 >raw off one gallon by diftilla- 
tion 

Tins compound fpirit is now 
directed to be prepared by the 
London college in the fame man- 
ner as in their former edition. 
It has no place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia ; but it may juftly 
be confidered as a very elegant 
water. The angelica feeds great- 
ly improve the flavour of the 
anife. It is often employed with 
advantage, particularly in cafes 
of flatulent colic ; but it has 
been alleged to be fometimes too 
frequently ufed with this intention 
as a domeftic medicine, efpcci- 
ally by old ladies : for unlcfs it 
be prudently and cautioufly em- 
J, it may foon be attended 
with all the pernicious confequen- 
ces of dram-drinking. 

SPIRITUS CARUI. 
Lon /. 
Spirit of Car ww ay. 

Take of 

Caraway feeds, bruifed, half a 
pound ; 

Proof 
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Proof-fpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, fufficient to prevent an 

empyreuma. 
Draw offpne gallon. 

SPIRITUS CARVI, vulgo A- 
QUA CARVI SPIRITUO- 
SA. 

Ed in. 
Spirit of caraway, commonly called 
Spirit om eara-tuay water. 

Take of 

Caraway-feeds, half a pound ; 
Proof-fpirit, nine pounds. 

Macerate two days in a clofe vef- 
fel ; then pcur on as much wa- 
ter as will prevent an empyreu- 
ma, and draw off by diftillation 
nine pounds. 

By this procefs the fpirit ob- 
tains, in great perfection, the fla- 
vour of the caraway-feeds ; and 
it is a cordial frequently ufed. 

SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI. 

J, ona 1 . 
Spirit of Cinnamon. 

Take of 

BrHrffed cinnamon one pound ; 
Proof-fpii it, one gallon ; 
Water, fufticient to prevent an 

empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI. 

Edin. 
Spirit of Cinnamon. 

From one pound of cinnamon, 
nine pounds of fpirit are to be 
drawn off, in the fame manner 
as in the fpirit oi caraway. 

This is a very agreeable and 
ufeful cordial, but not fo ftrong 
-of the cinnamon as might be ex- 
peeled ; for very little of the 



virtues of the fpice arifes till after 
the pure fpirituous part has didd- 
led. Hence in the former edi- 
tions of the London Pharmaco- 
poeia, the diltillation was ordered 
to be protracted till two pints 
more than here directed were 
come over. By this means, the 
whole virtue of the cinnamon was 
more frugally than judicioufly 
obtained ; for the difagreeable 
flavour of the feints of proof 
fpirits, and the acidulous liquor 
ariiing from cinnamon as well as 
other vegetables when their dif- 
tillation is long continued, give 
an ill relifh to the whole ; at the 
fame time that the oil which was 
extracled from the fpice was by 
this acid thrown down. 

In the Pharmacopoeia Refor- 
mata, it is propofed to make this 
fpirit by mixing the aqua cia- 
namomi ftmplex with fomewhat 
iefs than an equal quantity of 
rectified fpirit : on fhaking them 
together, the liquor lofes its milky 
hue, foon becomes clear, and more 
elegant than the fpirit diddled as 
above : it is equally ftrong of the 
cinnamon, and free from the nau- 
feous taint with which the com- 
mon-proof fpirits are impregnat- 
ed. 

SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COM- 
POS ITUS. 
Lond. 

Compound fpirit cf Juniper. 

Take of 

Juniper-berries, bruifed, one 

pound ; 
Caraway-feeds, bruifed, 
Sweet-fennel feeds, of each one 

ounce and an half; 
Proof-fpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, fufKcient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw oil" one gallon. 

SPI- 
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SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COM- 
POSITUS, rulgo AQUA- 
JUNIPERI COMPOSITA. 
Edin. 

Compound fpirit of Juniper, com- 
monly called Compound Juniper 
water. 

Take of 

Juniper-berries, well bruifed, 
one pound ; 

Caraway feeds, 

Sweet fennel feed?, each one 
ounce and an halt : 

rroof-fph it, nine pounds ; 
Macerate two days ; and having 

added as much water as will 

prevent an empyreuma, draw 

of by diftillation nine pounds. 

This fpirit, mixed with 
about an equal quantity of the 
rob of juniper-berries, proves an 
ufeful medicine in catarrhs, de- 
bility of the ftomach and intef- 
tines, and fcarcity of urine. The 
water by itfelf is a good cordial 
and carminative: thefervice which 
this and other fpirits do with thele 
intentions is commonly known ; 
though the ill confequences that 
follow from their con It ant ufe are 
too little regarded. 

SPIRITUS LAVENDUL-E. 
Land. 

Spiv?, cf Lavender. 

Take of 

Frefh flowers of lavender, one 
pound and an half ; 

Proof fpirit, one gallon. 
Draw off by diftillation, in a wa- 

ler-Lat! , iive pints. 



SPIRITUS LAVENDULiE 

SIMPLEX. 

Edinb. 

Simple fpirit of Lavender. 

Take of 

Flowering fpikes of frefh la- 
vender, two pounds ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, eight 
pounds, 
Draw off by the heat of boiling 
water, feven pounds. 

This fpirit, when made in per- 
fection, is very grateful and fra- 
grant : It is frequently rubbed 
on the temples, &c. under the 
notion of refreshing and comfort- 
ing the nerves ; and it probably 
operates as a powerful hamulus to 
their fenfible extremities ; it is 
likewife taken internally, to the 
quantity of a teafpoonful, as a 
warm cordial. 

SPIRITUS MENTHA PIPE- 

RITIDIS. 

Land. 

Spirit of Peppermint. 

Take of 

The herb peppermint, dried, 

one pound and an half ; 
Proof fpirit one, gallon ; 
Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

SPIRITUS MENTHjE PIPE- 
RITIDIS. 

Edinb. 
Spirit of Pel p. r mint . 

From a pound and an half of thefe 
leaves, nine pounds of fpirit are 
drav\ n off, as from the caraway- 
feeds. 



This fpirit receives a ftrong 
impregnation from the pepper- 
mint 
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mint. It is employed in flatulent 
colics and fimilar diforders ; and 
in thefe it fometimes gives imme- 
diate relief: but where it is in- 
dicated, there are few cafes in 
which the peppermint water is not 
preferable. 

SPIRITUS MENTFUE SATI- 
VM. 

Lond. 
Spirit of Spearmint . 

Take of 

Spearmint, dried, one pound 

and an half ; 
Proof-fpirit, one gallon ; 
Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

This fpirit has no place in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. It 
is, however, a very elegant one, 
and preferable, in weaknefs of the 
ftomach, retching to vomit, and 
the like, to many more elaborate 
preparations. Where the difor- 
der is not accompanied with heat 
or inflammation, half an ounce of 
this fpirit may be given diluted 
with fome agreeable aqueous li- 
quor : but, as was already ob- 
served with regard to the pre- 
ceding article, there are many 
cafes in which the prudent prac- 
titioner will be difpofed to give 
the preference to the fimple diflil- 
led water. 

SPIRITUS NUCLEI FRUC- 
TUS MYRISTKLE live 
NUCIS MOSCHATJE. 

Lond. 
Spirit ' of Nutmeg . 

Take of 

Bruifed nutmegs, two ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, one gallon ; 



Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

SPIRITUS NUCIS MOS- 

CKATyE. 

Edin. 

Spirit of Nutmeg. 

From two ounces of the nutmeg 
we'd bruifed, nine puuntb oT 
fpirit are to be drawn off as 
from caraway feeds. 

This is an agreeable fpirituous 
liquor, highly impregnated with 
the nutmeg flavour. It was for- 
merly celebrated in nephritic dif- 
orders, and when combined with a 
few hawthorn flowers, it had even 
the title of aqua nephritic^. At 
prefent it is employed only as a 
cordial liquor, and is not even very 
frequently in ufe. 

SPIRITUS PIMENTO. 

Lond. ' 
Spirit ofPimentOy or Ail-fpic?. 

Take of 

All-fpice, bruifed, two ounces ; 

Proof fpirit, one gallon ; 

Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

Edin. 

From half a pound of pimento, 
nine pounds of fpirit are to bi 
drawn offas from caraway-feeds. 

This fpirit is far more agree- 
able than a Ample water drawn 
from the fame fpice ; and had 
long a place among the cordials 
of the diftiller, before it was re- 
ceived into any public pharmaco- 
peia ; but although how adopted 

both. 
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both by the London and Edin- 
burgh colleges, it is not very fre- 
quently ordered from the (hops of 
the apothecary. 

SPIRITUS PULEGII. 

Land. 
Spirit of Penny-royal. 

Take of 

The herb penny-royal, dried, 
one pound and an half; 

Proof fpirit, one gallon ; 

Water, fufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 

This fpirit has no place in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. It 
poflefltrs, however, a confiderable 
{hare of the flavour of the penny- 
royal, and is very frequently em- 
ployed as a carminative and anti- 
hyileric. 

SPIRITUS RAPHANI COM- 
POS ITU S. 

Loud. 
Compound fpirit ofHorfe-radiJlo. 

Take of 

Frefh horfe-radifh root. 

Dried outer-rind of Seville 

oranges, each two pounds ; 
Frefh herb of garden fcurvy- 

grafs, four pounds ; 
Bruifed nutmegs, one ounce ; 
Proof fpirit, two gallons ; 
Water, fufficient to prevent an 

empyreuma. 
Draw off two gallons. 

This fpirit has long been 
confidered as an elegant one, and 
is perhaps as well adapted for the 
purpofes of an antifcorbutic as any 
thing that can be contrived in 
this form. It has been alleged, 
that the horfe-radifh and fcurvy- 
jjrafs join very well together. 



giving a fimilar flavour, though 
not a little difagreeable; that the 
nutmeg fuppreffes this flavour very 
fuccefsfully, without fupeiaddir.g 
any of its own, and that to this, 
orange peel adds a flavour very 
agreeable. Arum root had 
formerly a place in this water, but 
is here dcfervedly thrown out ; 
for it gives nothing of its pungency 
by diff.illation, notwithllanding 
what is aliened by fome pharma- 
ceutical writers to the contrary. 
Muftard feed, though not hitherto 
employed in thefe kinds of com- 
pofitions, would feem to be an 
excellent ingredient ; it gives 
over the whole of its pungency, 
and is likewife lefs perifhable than 
moft of the other fubfiances of this 
clafs ; this feed wants no addition, 
excepting fome aromatic material 
to furnilh an agreeable flavour. 

Although this procefs may 
furnifh an agreeable compound 
fpirit, yet it is much to be doubted, 
whether it poffefs thofe anti- 
fcorbutic powers for which it was 
once celebrated ; and with this 
intention the Edinburgh college 
place fo little confidence in it, 
that they have now rejected it 
from their pharmacopoeia. 

SPIRITUS ROSMARINI. 

. Land. 
Spirit of Rofemary. 

Take of 

Frefh tops of rofemary, ons 
pound and an hall : 

Proof fpirit, one gallon. 
Diflill in a water bath, five pints. 



Editi. 

Take of 

Frefli flowering tops 
rofemary, two pounds ; 



of 



Rectified 
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Rectified spirit of wine, eight 
pounds. 
Difiill in the heat of boiling water 
till (even pounds come over. 



A fpirit fimilar to this is gene- 
rally brought to us from abroad, 
under the name of Hungary wa- 
ter. 

This fpirit is very fragant, fo as 
to be in common ufe as a perfume : 
that brought fr< m abroad is fupe- 
rior in fragrance to fuch as is gene- 
rally made among us In order to 
prepare it in perfection, the vinous 
fpirit Ihould be extremely pure ; 
the rofermry tops gathered when 
the flowers are full blown upon 
them, and committed immediately 
to diftillation, care bnng taken not 
to bruife or prefs them. The belt 
method of managing the dillil- 
lation, is that which was formerly 
recommenJed for the diftillation 
of the more volatile effential oils 
and fimpie waters, viz. firft to 
place the fpirit in the ftill, and then 
let in, above the liquor, either an 
ironhoop,with a hair-cloth ftretch- 
ed over it, upon which the flowers 
are to be lighrly fpread, or rather 
ja. bafket, fupported on three pins, 
reaching down to the bottom. A 
gentle heat being applied juft fuffi- 
ci nt'toraife the fpirit, its vapour 
lightly percolating through the 
flowers, will imbibe their finer 
parts, without making that dif- 
agreeable alteration, which 1 i q 11 ■ rs 
applied to fuch tender fubjectS, in 
their groffer form, generally do. 
Probably the fuperiority of the 
French Hungary water, to that 
prepared among us, is owing to 
fome fkilful management of this 
kind, or to employing a perfectly 
pure fpirit. 

In the Wirtemberg pharmaco- 
peia, f >me fa "e and ginger are 
added, in the proportion ol half a 

3 
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pound of the former, and two oun- 
ces of the latter, to four pounds of 
the rofemary ; but the pt culiar 
agreeable flavour of this water 
depends on the rofemary alone. 

AQUA CARMELITANA. 

Dan. 

Carmelite •water, or Compound Balm- 

water. 

Take of 

Frefh-gathered leaves of balm, 
a pound and a half; 

The recent yellow rind of le- 
mons, four ounces ; 

Nutmeg, 

Coriander, each two ounces j 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, each < ne ounce. 
The ingredients being fJiced and 

bruifed, pour upon them ; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, fix 
pounds ; 

Balm water, three pounds. 
Digeft for three days, then draw 

off fix pounds by diftillation. 



This fpirit has been a good deal 
celebrated, particularly among the- 
French, under the title or Eau dc 
Carmes. Mr Baume, in his Sie- 
mens de Pharmacie.prop >fe.s fome 
improvements on the procefs. Af- 
ter the fpirit added to the ingre- 
dients has been drawn off in the 
heat of a water-bath, he orders the 
diftilled liquor o be reclifu-d by a. 
fecond diftillation, drawing off 
fomewhat lefs than nine-tenths of 
it. He recommends, that all the 
aromatic fpirits Ihould bep-. epared 
in the fame m inner. When the 
common fpirits ci' this kind are 
rubbed between the hands, they 
leave, after the more volatile parts 
have exhaled, a difagreeabieempy- 
reumatic fmell; a\id whe>i diluted 
with water, and taken medicinally, 
they leave in like manner a naufc- 
L. euS 
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ous flavour in the mouth. To 
re iedy thefe imperfections, he 
m ide many experiments, which 
(hawed, that in order to obtain 
thefe liquors of the deferable qua- 
lities, the fpirit muft not only be 
perfectly pure at fir ft, but that the 
liquor ought alfo to be rectified 
after it has been diddled from the 
fubjects. In this rectification, 
only the more volatile, fubtile, 
aromatic parts of the ingredients 
arife : there remains behind a 
white liquor, acrid, bitter, loaded 
only with th-; proffer oil, and de- 
prived of all the fpecific flavour of 
the fubjects. Indeed the very im- 
perfectton complained of,naturally 
points out this fecond diftillation 
as the remedy ; for it fhews the 
fpirit to contain a grateful and un- 
grateful matter ; the firft of which 
exhales, while the other is left be- 
hind. The author fays, that when 
the aqtiamei;J)k is prepared as above 
directed, it ha-, fomething in it 
more perfect than any of the odori- 
ferous ipirits, whofe excellence is 
Cried up, and which have the 
reputation of being the beft. 

Aromatic fpirituiusliquors have 
In general lefs fmell, when newly 
diftilled, than after they have been 
kept about fix months. Mr. Beaume 
fnfpects that the preparations of 
this kind, which have been moft in 
vogue, were fuchashave been thus 
improved by keeping : and found 
that the good effects of age might 
be produced in a fhovt time by 
means of cold. He plunges quart 
bottles of the liquor into a mixture 
of pounded ice andfea-falt: the 
fpirit after having fuffered, for fix 
or eight hours, the cold thence re- 
filling, proves as grateful as that 
which has been kept for feveral 
yeais. Simple waters alfo, after 
being frozen, prove far more 
agreeable than they were before, 



though they are always lefs fo than 
thofe which have been drawn with 
fpirit, and expofed to a like degree 
of cold. This melioration of dif- 
tilled waters by fro ft was taken 
notice of by GecfFroy. 

SPIRITUS COCHLEARS. 

Suec. 
Spirit of Scurvy graft. 

Take of 

Frefti fcurvy grafs, bruifed, ten 

pounds ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, eight 
pounds. 
With the heat of a water bath, 
diftill off four pounds. 

This fpirit is very ftrong of 
the fcurvy grafs ; and has been gi- 
ven, in tiiofe cafes where the ufe 
of this herb is proper, in dofes of 
from twenty to onehundred drops. 
The virtues of fcurvy grafs refide 
in a very fubtile, volatile oil, which 
arifes in diftillation both with wa- 
ter and pure fpirit ; and if the 
liquors are expofed to the air, foon 
exhales from both. The fpirit, 
newly diftilled, is extremely pun- 
gent ; but if long kept, even in 
clofe veffeis, it becomes remarka- 
bly lefs fo. 

The makers of this fpirit have 
frequently added to the fcurvygrafs 
a quantity of horfe-raddifh root, 
and fometimes fubftituted for it 
one drawn entirelyfrom the horfe- 
raddifh : the flavour of thefe two 
fimples being fo much alike, that 
their diftilled fpirits are fcarcely 
diftinguilhable from each other. 

SPIRITUS AURANTII. 

Suec. 
Spirit of Orange-peel. 

Take of 

Recent orange-peel, one pound j 
Proof- 
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Proof-fpirit, three pounds. 
Draw off two pounds by the heat 
of a water bath. 

This fpirit, which is now re- 
jected from our pharmacopoeias, 
had formerly a place in them un- 
der the title of aqua corlicum auran- 
tlorum fpirituofa . It is confiderably 
ftronger of the orange peel than 
the limple water ; and is an ufe- 
ful cordial, ftomachic, and car- 
minative. 

SPIRITUS AROMATICUS. 

Suec. 
Aromatic fpirit. 

Take of 

The tops of rofemary, a pound 

and an half ; 
Tops of milfoil, 
Thyme, each half a pound ; 
Proof fpirit, fixteen pounds. 

Macerate for two days, and draw- 
off by diftillation, eight pounds. 

If to this quantity of fpirit four 
pounds of vinegar be added, it 
forms the fpiriius aromatUut 
acetatus. 

This preparation does not dif- 
fer materially from the fpirit of 
rofemary or Hungary water ; for 
on the elTential oil of the rofemary 
its medicinal properties may be 



confidered as chiefly depending. 
It is often employed, particularly 
for external purpofes, and for im- 
pregnating the air with its va- 
pours, to dellroy the influence of 
febrile contagions. 

SPIRITUS ANTICTERI- 

CUS. 

Gch. 

Anticleric Spirit. 

Take of 

Spirit of turpentine, an ounce 

and an half; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, half a 

pound. 
Diftill with a gentle heat. Let the 
oil fwimming above in the re- 
ceiver be feparaced from the fa- 
turated fpirit, which is to be 
preferved for ufe. 

Ir has been imagined, that this 
combination of oil of turpentine, 
with ardent fpirit will furnifh an 
effectual folvent for biliary calculi. 
Hence the origin of the name here 
given it ; but although it may have 
fuch an effect when copicufly ap- 
plied to the calculi in a glafs vefielj 
yet this is not to be expected when 
it is taken into the ftomach, and 
can only reach them in the courfa 
of circulation. 
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CHAP. XX. 

D £ C C t A E 7 I N F U S J. 

DECOCTIONS and INFUSIONS. 



WATER, the dlre.fr men- 
ftruum of gums and falts 
readily extracts the gummy and fa- 
lir.e parts of vegetables. Its action, 
however, is not limited to thcfe ; 
the refinousand oily principles be- 
in^, in mod vegetables, fo inti- 
mately blended with the gummy 
and falme, as to be in part taken 
up along with them : fome of the 
refincus cathartics, and moft of the 
aromatic herbs, as well as bitters 
and aftringents, yield to water the 
greatefr. part of their fmell, tafte, 
and medicinal virtue. Even of 
the pure eflential oils, and odorous 
refins of vegetables, feparated 
from the other principles, water 
imbibes a part of the flavour ; and 
by the artificial admixture of j?um- 
my or faiine matter, the whole 
fubftance of the oil or refin is 
made foluble in water. 

Of pure falts^water diflblves on- 
ly certain determinate quantities : 
by applying heat, it is generally 
enabled to take up more than it 
can do in the cold, and this in 
proportion to the degree of heat ; 
but as the liquor cools, this addi- 



tional quantity feparates, and tK'e 
water retains no more than it would 
have diflblved without heat. With 
gummy fubftances, on the other 
hand, it unites unlimitedly, dif- 
folving more and mere of them till 
it h;fes its fluidity. Heat expe- 
dites the action of the water on 
gum, but cannot enable it to take 
up more than it would do by al- 
lowing it longer time in the cold. 
The active parts extracted from 
moll vegetables by water, and oils 
and refins made foluble in water by 
the artificial admixture of gum, 
partake of this property of pure 
gums, being foluble without any 
limitation. 

It has been imagined, that vege- 
tables in a frefli ftate, while their 
oily, refinous, and other active 
parts, are already blended with a 
watery fluid, would yield their vir- 
tues to water more freely and more 
plentifully, than when their native 
moilture has been diflipatcd by 
drying. Experience, however, 
fhews, that dry vegetables in gene- 
ral give out more than frelh ones f 
watsr fceming to have little action 

upon 
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upon them in their recent ftate. 
If, of two equal quantities of mint, 
o:k- os infufed frefh in /.u:er, and 
the other dried, and then infufed 
in the like quantity of water for 
the lame length of time, the in- 
fufion of the dry herb will be re- 
markably the ftrongeft; and the 
cafe appear? 1 1 be the fame in all 
the vegetables that have been 
tried. 

I nail the preparations defcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 
ftood that the fabjadts muff be 
moderately and newly dried, un- 
Icls when they are exprefsly order- 
ed to be taken frefh ; in which 
cafe, their virtues are fuppofed to 
be deftroyed or impaired by dry- 
ing. 

The native colours of many ve- 
getables are communicated to wa- 
ter along with their medicinal 
matter ; many impart a colour 
different from their own ; and 
others, though of a beautiful and 
deep colour themfelves, give 
fcarcely any to the mentlruum. 
Of the firlf. kind are the yellow 
and red flowers ; of the fecond, 
the leaves cf molt plants ; of the 
third, fome of the blue flowers, as 
thofe of cyanus and larkfpur. 
Acid liquors change the infufions 
of molt flowers, the yellow oaes 
excepted, to a red ; and alkalies, 
both fixed and volatile, to a 
green. 

From anim,al fubflances, water 
extracts the gelatinous and nutri- 
tious parts ; whence glues, jellies, 
broths, &c. ; and along with thefe, 
it takes up principles of more acti- 
vity, as the acrid matter of can- 
tharides. It difTolves alfo fome 
portion of calcined calcareous 
earth, but has little or no action 
©n any other kind of earthy mat- 
ter. 

The effect of boLli.-.? differs 



from that of infufion in fome ma- 
terial particulars. One ofthemoli 
obvious differences is, that as the 
effential oils of vegetables, in which 
their fpecific odours refide, are- 
volatile in the heat of boiling water, 
they exhale in the b. iling along 
with the !:eam, and are thus lolf, 
whereas both in cold, and fome- 
times in hot infufions, they are 
preferved ; although in the latter 
they are by no means perfectly fo. 
Odorous fubitances, and thofe ia 
general v.hofe virtues depend on 
their volatile parts, are therefore 
unfit for this treatment. The/ 
volatile parts of thefe mav, never- 
thelefs, be united in this form with 
thofe bodies of a more fixt nature, 
by boiling the latter till their vir- 
tues be iufficiemly extracted, and 
then infilling the former in this 
decoction. 

The extraction of the virtue of 
the fubject is ufually promoted or 
accelerated by a boiling heat;, 
but this rule is lefs general than 
it is commonly fuppofed to be. 
We have already r>bferved, that 
Peruvian bark gives out its virtue 
more perfectly by cold infufion 
than by codtion. In feme cafes, 
boiling occafions a m tnifeft dil- 
union of the principles of the fub- 
ject ; thus, when almond* are 
triturated with cold water, their 
oil, blended with the mucilaginous 
or other foluble matter of the al- 
mond, unites with the water into 
a milky liquor called an emullioa : 
but on boiling them in water, the 
oil feparatcs and rifes to the fur- 
face ; and if the moil perfect emul- 
fiou be made to boil, a like fe- 
pararion happens. 

Tl- is alfo appears to take place, 
though in a lefs evident manner, in 
b'.'i iig fundry odier vegetables ; 
thus tobacco, afarum, and ipecacu- 
anha, *ofe their active powers by 
boiling : 
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boiling : nor does it appear that 
this change is effected merely by 
the diicharge of volatile parts. 
From fome late experiments, it 
has been found, that the diflilled 
water of ipecacuanha was infinite- 
ly lefs emetic than the infufion 
from which it was dift lied, and 
that the boiling liquor gradually 
allumes a black colour, indicating 
fome kind of decompofition of. 
parts ; the fame circumftances 
probably take place in boiling all 
vegetables whatever, though from 
their not producing fuch fenfible 
operations on the living body, 
they cannot be fo clearly dis- 
covered as in ipecacuanha, to- 
bacco, ot afarum. 

Vinegar extracts the virtues of 
fevcral medicinal fubltances in to- 
lerable perfection ; but at the 
fame time its acidity makes a re- 
markable alteration in them, or 
fuperadds a virtue of a different 
kind : and hence it is more rarely 
employed with this intention than 
purely aqueous or fpirituous men- 
itrua. Vinegar however for part- 
icular purpofes, excellently af- 
fills, or coincides with the virtues 
of fome drugs, as fquills, garlic, 
ammoniacum, and others : and 
in many cafes where this acid is 
itfelf principally depended on, 
it may be advantageoufly impreg- 
nated with the flavour of cer- 
tain vegetables: Moft of the 
odoriferous flowers impart to it 
their fragrance, together with a 
fine purplilh or red colour ; violets, 
for inftance, if frefh parcels of 
them are infufed in vinegar in the 
cold for a little time, communi- 
cate to the liquor a pleafant fla- 
vour, and bright purplifh red co- 
lour. Vinegar, like other acids, 
added to watery infufions or de- 
coctions, generally precipitates 
a part of what the water had dif- 
folved. 



DECOCTUM ALTHiEJE. 

Eiltnb. 

DeeaSimt of Marjh mallows. 

Take of 

Dried marfh-mallow roots, four 
ounces ; 

Raifins Honed, two ounces ; 

Water, feven pounds. 
Boil to five pounds ; let apart the 

{trained liquor till the feces 

have fubfided, then pour off the 

clear liquor. 

The Edinburgh college have 
fubftituted this for the mure com- 
plicated formula of the Decotlum 
ad Nephrittcos of their former 
pharmacopoeia, and it fully anfwers 
the intentions of that preparation : 
it is intended chiefly as an emolli- 
ent, to be liberally drank in ne- 
phritic paroxyfms : in which cafes, 
byfofteningand relaxing theparts, 
it frequently relieves the pain, 
and procures an eafy paffage for 
the fabulous matter. This medi- 
cine is now made more fimple 
than before, without any diminu- 
tion of its virtue, by the rejection 
of wild-carrot feed, reftharrow 
root, figs, lintfeed, and liquorice. 
The carrot feeds were indeed un- 
fit for this form, as they give out 
little of their virtue to watery li- 
quors. 

DECOCTUM CORNU CER- 

VI. 

Land. 

Decoction of Hartjhorn. 

Take of 

Burnt and prepared Hartfhorn, 
two ounces ; 

Gum arabic, fix drachms ; 

Diflilled water, three pints, 
Boil, conftantly llirring, to two 

pints; and drain. 



This 
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This decoction is ufed as com- 
mon drink in acute difeafes attend- 
ed with a loofenefs, and where 
acrimonious humours abound in 
the prima: viae. The gum is added, 
in order to render the liquor (light- 
ly glutinous, and thus enable it to 
fuftain more of the earth. It may- 
be obferved, that the water is 
not enabled by the boiling to dif- 
folve any part of the calx ; and 
that in the decocticn, the earth is 
only diffufed in fubftance through 
the water, as it would be by 
agitation. 

For thefe reafons, this formula 
is now rejected by the Edinburgh 
college, notwithstanding the re- 
putation in which it was held by 
Dr Sydenham, and other names 
of the firft eminence. But as an 
abforbent of a ftn:ilar nature, the 
Edinburgh college have introdu- 
ced the Polio cretacea, for which 
fee chapter 23. 

DECOCTUM CINCHONA, 

five CORTICIS PERUVIA- 

NI. 

Lonrl. Edin. 

DecoBlon of Peruvian barh. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, powdered, one 

ounce ; 
Diftilled water, one pint and 
three ounces Land ; a pound 
and an half EJin. 
Boil for ten minutes, in a cover- 
ed veffel, and drain the liquor 
while hot. 

Although a cold watery in- 
fufion of bark is in general pre- 
ferable to any decoflion, yet this 
form has at lead the advantage of 
being more quickly prepared ; 
and the decoction here directed, 
which is boiled only for a lhort 
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time, and drained while 
preferable to any other. 

This decoction Ihould be palled 
only through a coarfe drainer, and 
drank while turbid ; if differed to 
dand till clear, the more efficaci- 
ous parts of the bark will fubfide. 
We have formerly obferved, that 
the virtues of this drug confid 
chiefly in its refinous fubftance, 
which though it may be totally 
melted out by the heat oi boiling 
water, remains only partially fui- 
pended in that mendruum. 

DECOCTUM PRO ENE- 
MATE. 

Lond. 

Decoction for a Gljfrer. 

Take of 

The dried leaves cf mallow, 

one ounce ; 
Dried chamomile-flowers, half 

an ounce ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil, and ftrain. 

The title of this decoction 
diffidently exprefTes its ule, as the 
bafts of glyfters. The ingredients 
fhould be very flighty boiled, or 
at lead the chamnmile-flowe s 
not be put in till towards the end, 
a part of their virtue biing foon 
loft by boiling. 



DECOCTUM PRO FOMEN- 
TO. 

Lond. 
Decotlion for Fomentation. 

Take of 

The dried leaves of fouthern- 

wood, 
The dried topsoffca wormwood. 
Dried chamomile-floweri, each 

one ounce : 
Driedlaurclleavesdialfanounce; 
Diftilled 
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Di (tilled water, fix pints. 
Boil them a little, and ftrain. 

DECOCTUMCHAMCEMELI, 
vulgo DECOCTUM COM- 
MUNE. 
Edinb. 

jDecoflion of chamomile commonly 
called Common Decotlion. 

Take of 

Chamomile flowers, one ounce; 

Caraway feeds, half an ounce ; 

Water, five pounds. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and 

(train. 

This decoction is intended to 
anfwer the purpofes of both the 
foregoing. 

It muft however be acknowled- 
ged, that thefe impregnations are 
for the m oft part unneceffary for 
the purpofe of glyfters ; and in 
ordinary cafes the weight of the 
water ufually folicits a'd'fcharge 
before thefe medicines can pro- 
duce any effect. 

As fomentations, their virtufs 
Sre alfo in a great meafure to 
be afcribed to the influence of the 
warm water : and when the herbs 
themfelves are applied, they act 
only as retaining heat and moillure 
for a longer time. 

DECOCTUM GEOEFRJ'iE. 

Edin. 
DcoBion of cabbage tree. 

Take of 

Bark of the cabbage tree, pow- 
dered, one ounce ; 
Water, two pounds. 

Boil it with a gentle fire down to 
one pound and ftrain. 

The medicinal qualities of the 
gcoffra:a have been amply treated 
•f in the materia medica, to which 
i 



the reader is referred. As it is 
a very violent medicine the prac- 
titioner ought to be on his guard 
againft giving it in too large a 
dofe, eipecialiy at firft. 

DECOCTUM HELLEBORI 
ALBI. 

Lo '»<■!. 
Decotlion of white Hellebore. 

Take of 

The root of white hellebore* 

powdered, one ounce ; 
DiftiUed water, two pints ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, two 

ounces. 
Boil the water with the root to 
one pint ; and, the liquor being 
cold and drained, add to it the 
fpirit. 

Wh'te hellebore, as we former- 
ly obferved, is now very rarely 
employed internally ; and the 
prefent formula i 1 - eni ; rely intend- 
ed for external ufe. Recourfe is 
fometimes had to it with advan- 
tage in cutaneous eruptions, par- 
ticularly in tinea capitis. But 
where the incruftations are entire- 
ly removed, leaving a very tender 
fkin, it is neceffaiy that the de- 
coctionfhould bedilutcd previoufly 
to its employment. 

DECOCTUM HORDE!, 

Lond. Edin. 

Decotlion of Barley. 

Take of 

Pearl-barley, two ounces ; 
Diftilled water, four pints. 

The barley being firft walhed with 
cold water from the adhering 
impurities, pour upon it about 
half a pint of water, and boil 
the barley a little time. This 
water, whicl will receivea tinge 
from the barley, being thrown 
away, 
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away add the diftilled water, 
boiling, to the barley ; boil it 
to two pints, and drain. 

DECOCTUM HORDEI COM- 

POSITUM. 

Eond. 

Compound dscoi'.ion of Barky. 

Take of 
The decoction of barley, two 

pints ; 
Figs, fliced, two ounces ; 
Liquorice root, diced and brui- 

fe.i, half an ounce ; 
Raifins, Ironed, two ounces ; 
Diftilled water, one pint. 
Boil to two pints, and ftrain. 

These liquors are to be drank 
freely as diluters in fevers and 
other diforders : hence it is of con- 
fluence that they ihould be pre- 
pared lb as to be as elegant and a- 
greeable as poffibie ; for this reafon 
theyare inferted in the pharmaco- 
poeia, and thefeveralcircumftances 
which contribute to their elegance 
fet down ; if any ons of them be 
omitted, the beverage will be lefs 
grateful. However trivial medi- 
cines of this clafs may appear to 
be, they are of greater importance 
in the cure of acute difeafes than 
many mere elaborate prepara- 
tions. 

Barley-water, however, is much 
more frequently prepared bymnfes 
than apothecaries, pardcularly in 
its iimple llate. The compound 
decoction contains a large propor- 
tion oflaccharine and mucilagi- 
nous matter, and maybe employ- 
ed for the fame purpofes as the de- 
coftum altbe<z ' of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 



DECOCTUM GUAIAGJ 
COMPOSITUM, vulgo 
DECOCTUM LIGNO- 

RUM. 

Edinb. 

Compound Decoction of Gua'nuum, 

commonly oiled d^codion of the 

Woods. 

Take of 

Guaiacum rafpings, three oun- 
ces ; 
Raifins (toned, two ounces ; 
Saifafras root, ffiaved, 
Liquorice, fliced,eachone ounce. 
Watsr, ten pounds. 

Boil the guaiacum and raifins with 
the water, over a gentle fire, to 
the confumption of one half; 
adding, towards the end, the 
fairafras and liquorice. Strain 
the liquor without expreflian. 

This decoction is very well 
contrived ; and if its nic be duly 
continued, it will do great fervice 
in f ">me cutaneous difeafes, in what 
has been calledfoulnefs oi the blood 
and juices, and in fome diforders 
of the brealt ; particularly in phleg- 
matic habits. It may be taken 
by itfelf to the quantity of a quar- 
ter of a pint twice or thrice a day, 
or ufed as an afiiitant in a eourfe of 
mercurial or antimonial altera- 
tives ; the patient in either cafe 
keeping warm, in order to promote, 
the operation of the medicine. The 
rafpi.ngs expofci a larger furface to 
the action of the water than the 
fhavings, directed in the former 
edition of the pharmacopoeia. 

DECOCTUM SARSAPA- 
RILL-JE'. 

Eond. Ed in'\ 
Decoclim of Sarfaparilta . 

Take of 

The root cf firfaparilla, fu'eed, 
3 M fix 
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fix ounces ; 
DiftiUed water, eight pints. 
Macerate f or two hours, with an 
heat of about 195 ; then lake 
out the ro t, and bruife it ; re- 
tu n the bruifed to t into the li- 
quor, and agai i macerate it tor 
two hours. Then the liquor 
being boiled to four pints, preis 
it out, and ftrain. 

This decoction is an article in 
very common ufe, particularly in 
venereal affectio. s. And there can 
be little doubt, that by this pro- 
Cefs the medical pc ers of the ;ar- 
faparilla are fully extracted. But 
^t '1.1s of late been mm h queltion- 
ed, whether this article he in any 
degree intitled to the high charac- 
tei which was once jven of it. 
Some, as we have already f b- 
ferved, are even difpofed to deny 
its poifeifing any medical power 
whatever. 

DECOCTUM SARSAPA- 
RILLiE COMPOSITUM. 
Lnd. 

Compound decoSion of Sarfapar'tlla. 

Take of 

The root of farfaparilla, fliced 

and bruifed, fix ounces; 
Bark of faffafras re t, 
Rafpings of guaiacum. 
Liquorice root, bruiied, of each 

one ounce; 
Bark of mezereon root, three 

drachms ; 
Diitillei water, ten pints. 
Macerate, with a gentle heat, for 
fix hours ; then b' il it down to 
five pin^s, adding, towards the 
end, the bark of mezereon root, 
and ftrain the liquor. 

This compound decoction is an 
elegant mode < f preparing an ar- 
ticle once highly celebrated unde» 



the tit 1 e of the IJjlon diet drink. 
That formula f" a longtime after 
its tirlt introduction in'.v> B; i r ain, 
was kept afecret; but an ac oum of 
th" method f i s pr< paratH n was 
at lei gth published in the Phyfical 
and L teary Eflays of El inburgh, 
by Pr Donah" Monro, ltis high- 
ly probable, that its good effects, 
principally depend on the impreg- 
nation it rete ves from the rre/e- 
reon ; and all the good effects of 
this compoun i may be produced 
from the followng more ample 
one. 

DECOCTUM MEZEREI, 
Edit. 
D.co£lion of Mezereon. 

Take of 

The bark of mezereon root,tw» 

drachms ; 
Liquo.ice root bruifed, half art 

ounce ; 
Wa'cr three pounds. 
Boil it with a gentle heat, dowtf 
to two pounds, and ftrain it. 

DECOCTUM SENEK^E, 

Erin. 
DiCcSIhn of Senekd. 

Take of 

Seneka root, one ounce ; 

Water, twf pounds. 
Boil to fixteen ounces, and ftrain* 

The virtues of this decoction 
will be eafijy underftood from 
thofe of the root from which it is 
prepared. The dofe, in hydropie 
cafes, and rheumatic, or arithi itic 
complaints, is two ounces., three 
or four times a-day, according to 
its effect. 
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DECOCTUM ULMI. 

Lond. 

Decoction of Elm. 



Take of 

The frefh m n er bark of elm, 
bruited* four oun cs ; 

DilULd water, our pints* 
Boil to two pintb, and ftrain. 



Decoctiom has b-en the chief, 
if not the only form in whkh 
elm-bark h s been employ-' d for 
combating thofe cutaneous e up- 
tions againft which it has of late 
been fo highly celebrated. Any 
cxpcrie-oe which we have had of 
it, however, in actual practice by 
no means confirms the very 
favourable aco unc whiieh fome 
have given of its ufe. 



MUCILAGO AMYLI. 

Land. Ed m 
Mucilage of Starch. 



Take of 

Starch, three drachms ; 

Diftilled water, one pint. 
Rub the ftarch, by degrees adding 

the diftilled water ; then boil it 

a little time. 
The Edinburgh pharmacopoeia 

orders half an ounceof ftarch, to 

a pound of water. 



The mucilage of ftarch thus 
formed is very Uteful in thofe cafes 
where a glutinous fubftance is re- 
quired, it is often flicceisfully em- 
ployed as a glyftcr, in diarrhoeas 
depending oa acrimony ia the in- 
t-eftines* 

3 
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MUCILAGO" ARABICI 
GUMMI. 

Lond. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic. 

Take of 

Gum arable, powdered, fotir 

ounces ; 
Boiling d;lblled water, eight 
ounces 
Rub the gum with the water un- 
til it be diifoived. 

MUCILAGO GUMMI ARA- 
BIC!. 

Edinb. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic* 

Take of 

Gum arabic, beat into powder, 
and warm water, each equal 
weights. 

Digest, and frequency ftir them 
till the gum be aiilbl ed, then 
prefs the folution through linen* 

It is very necefTary to pafs the 
mucilage through linen in older 
to free it from pieces of wood and 
other impurities, which always ad- 
here t the gum ; the linen may 
be placed ; n a funnel. 

Muci : age of gum arabic is very 
uteful in many operations in phar- 
macy : it is alio much ufed for 
properties peculiar to thole fub- 
ftances of its own clafs, and of alt 
the gums it teems to be the purelt. 

MUCILAGO TRAGACAN- 
TRffi. 
Lond. 

Mucihige of Tragacanth. 
Take of 

Tnu.'acanth, half an ounce ; 
Diftilled water, ten ounces, by 
mea'ure. 
Macerate them, with a gentle 
M 2 bsatt 
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bent, till the tragacanth be dii- 
folved. 

MUCILAGO GUMMI TRA- 

GACANTHiE. 

Edin. 

Muei/ag'i of Gum Tragacanth. 

Take of 

Gum tragacanth, powdered, one 
ounce ; 

Hot water, eight ounces. 
Macerate twenty-four hours; then 

mix them, by rubbing briikly, 

that the gum may be diffolved ; 

and prefs the mucilage through 

linen cloth. 

This gum is more difficulty fa- 
llible in water than gum aiabic, 
and feems to be considerably more 
adhefive ; it is therefore fitter for 
forming troches, and fuch like 
purpofes. It has been thought 
to be more peculiarly what has 
been called a pectoral, than the 
other gums ; but this does not 
ieem to be certainly founded. This 
mucilage is perhaps prcfeiable to 
the foregoing in thofe operations 
in pharmacy where much tenacity 
is required ; as in the fufpenfion 
of mercury, or ether ponderous 
bodies. 

MUCILAGO SEMINIS CY- 
DONII MALI. 

Lond. 
Mucilage of Quince-feed. 

Take of 

Seedsof the quince,one drachm; 
DilliJed water, eight ounces, 
by meafure. 

Boil with a llovv fire for ten mi- 
nutes; then pafs it through linen. 

This is a pleafant foftmucilage, 
of a fomewhat fweetifh talis, and 
a l'ght agreeable fmell : in th^fe 



refpects, and in its eafy folubility 
in water, it differs from the mu- 
cilage of gum tragacanth, to which 
fome have fuppofed it fimilar : 
it has another difference, to its 
disadvantage, being apt to grow 
mouldy in keeping. 

INFUSUM GENTIANjE 
COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 
Compound Ivfufwn of Gentian 

Take of 

The root of gentian, one drachm ; 
Dried orange peel, a drachm 

and an half ; 
Frefh outer-rind of lemons, half 

an ounce ; 
Boiling water, twelve ounces, 
by meafure. 
Macerate for an hour, and ftrain. 

INFUSUM AM A RUM, five 

INFUSUM GENTIANS 

COMPOSITUM. 

Elinb. 

Bitter Irfifion, or compound infttjtcn 

of Gentian. 

Take of 

Gentian root, half an ounce ; 

Dried peel of Seville oranges, 
one drachm ; 

Coriander feeds, half a drachm ; 

Prcof-fpirit, four ounce.-- ; 

Water, one pound. 
Firft pour on the fpirit, and three 

hours thereafter add the water ; 

then macerate without heat for 

a night, and ftrain. 

These formulae do not maten- 
ally differ. That of the London 
college is the moll expeditious 
mode of pieparatiQn; But that 
of the Edinburgh college pcffelu.? 
other advantages, which outweigh 
that circumftance. 

In 
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In former editions of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia, the water 
was directed to be boiling ; this 
was at leaft unneceflary, and was 
liable to the objections obl'erved 
againft decoctions. The proof 
Ipirit is an uieful addition as it 
aflifts in extracting the refmous 
parts, and preserving the infufion 
from fermentation, and at the 
fame time communicates an agree- 
able pungency to the liquor. 
This infu'ion is an extremely good 
bitter, and is of great fervice in all 
cafes where bitters in general are 
neceflary.- It ftrengthens the 
ftomach and increafcs appetite ; 
befides acting as a tonic on the 
ether parts of the body and on 
the vafcular fyftem. 

1NFUSUM CATECHU, vulgo 

INFUSUM JAPONICUM. 

Edln. 

Infufion of Catechu, commonly call- 
ed Japonic Infufwn. 

Take of 

Extract of Catechu, two 
dr.ichms and an half ; 

Cinnamon, half a drachm ; 

Boiling water, feven ounces ; 

Simple fyrnp, one ounce. 
Macerate the extract and cinnamon 

in the hot water in a covered 

veflel for two hours, then ftrain 

it and add the fyrup. 

This infufion is fomewhat like 
a decoction that had formerly a 
place in our pharmacopoeias, under 
the name of DecoBum japonicum, 
in which, however, fome opium 
entered. It is a very agreeable 
medicine, and will be found fer- 
viceable in fluxes proceeding from 
a laxity of the interlines. Its dole 
is a fpoonful er two every other 
Lour. 



INFUSUM SENNyE SIM- 
PLEX. 
jLond. 
Simple Infufion of Senna. 

Take of 

Senna, an ounce and a half; 

Ginger, powdered, one drachm; 

Boiling diftilled water, or.c pint. 
Macerate them for an hour, in a 

covered veflel ; and, ftrain the 

liquor when cold. 

This, although a fimple, is a 
very elegant infufion of fenna, the 
ginger acting as an ufeful corri- 
gent. But if the fenna were 
employed to the quantity of a 
drachm and an half, or two 
drachms only, with the fame men- 
ilruum in place of the quantity 
here ordered, it would be a no 
lefs ufeful medicine, and might be 
employed for one dofe, as it is 
beft when frefh. Of the prefent 
infufion, an ounce or two is a fuf- 
ficient dofe. 

INFUSUM SENNiE TARTA- 
RISATUM. 

Loud. 
Tartarifcd Infufwn of Senna. 

Take cf 

Senna, one ounce and a half; 
Coriander-feeds, bruifed, half 

an ounce ; 
Cfyftals of tartar, two drachms ; 
Diftilled water, one pint. 

Diflblve the cryftals of tartar by 
boiling in the water ; then pour 
the boiling hot folntion on the 
fer.na and feeds. Maceratefor 
an hour in a covered veflel, and, 
ftrain when cold. 

Formerly an alkaline fait was u- 
fed in the infufion of fenna, inflead 
of the acid one here directed. 

Tire 
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The firft was fuppofed to promote 
the opention of the m.dicine, by 
fuperadding a degree of purga- 
tive virtue of its own, and by en- 
abling the water to extract fome- 
what more from the capital in- 
gredient than it would b capable 
of doing by itfelfj while acids 
were alleged to have rather a con- 
trary effect. Experience, how- 
ever, has fuffkiently fhewn, that 
alkaline fa!ts increafe the offen- 
fivenefs of the fe na, while cry- 
ft„ls of tartar lonfiderably im- 
prove the colour of the infution, 
and likewife render the tafte to 
fome perfens leis dilkgreeable. 
Soluble tartar mould feem a good 
ingredient in thefe kinds of com- 
p iitions as it not only improve! 
the tafte, but promotes the pur- 
gative virtue of the medicine : this 



matic quality of the cor.ander 
feed? would probably be extracted 
In a m re periect Hate ; but the 
cryftais of tartar are fo difficultly 
foluble in cold water, that for ex- 
temporaneous ufe it is in iome 
meafure neceffary to pre, a e them 
in the manner ere directeo : it 
is not indeed probable, that when 
fuch foluble matters as acids and 
fugar are prelenr d to water, the 
water fhall be able to extract fuch 
a quantity oi the finei voluile 
part of aromancs as to afford any 
confiderable flavour to the liquor: 
where an ar matic is required, 
we would therefore prop^fe, that 
fome agreea le aromatic water 
fhould be mixed with the liquor 
immediately be- fore fwallowing it ; 
or that a quantity of aromatic oil 
fhould be incorporated with the 



addition alio tenders the iniufion cold infufion by means ot gum, 
lefs apt to gripe, or oc:a(ion fla- or a part of the fugar which might 

be referred for that purpofe. It 
is a rerv neceffary caution not to 
make this infufion in vclfels glazed 
with lead, other wife the acid 
might corrode the lead, and com- 



tulencies. 

INFUSUM TAM ARINDO- 

RUM cum SENNA. 

Ed'm. 



Infufon of Tamarinds with Senna, municate its poifonous quality to 
JJ J the infufion. 



Take of 

Tamarinds, fix drachms ; 
Cryftais of tartar, 
Senna, each one drachm ; 

Coriander feeds,half a drachm ; 
Brown fugar, half an ounce ; 
Boiling water, eight ounces. 
"Macerate in a clofe earthen veffel 



Both thefe infufions are mild 
and ufeful purges, the latter in 
particular is excellently fuited for 
delicate ftomachs, at the fame 
time that it is very much calcu- 
lated for febrile and other acute 
difeafes. It is obfervablc, that 



fugar added to neutral fait*, rather 

not glazed with lead; ftir the increafes than diminishes their 

liquor now and then, and after naufeouihefs } but when ufed along 

it has ftood four hours ftrain with an acid, fuch as tamarinds, 

j, or a fait wherein the acid predo- 

lt may alfo be made v.-i:h double, minates, as in cryftais of tartar, 

triple, &c. the quantity of it is found very much to improve 



fenna. 

Both this and the former in- 
fufions might be made with cold 
water. Bv this means the aro- 



toetr tafte : the acid in this in- 
fufion, or rather the combination 
of acid and fweet, are found to co- 
ver the tafte of the fenna very ef- 
fectually ; the aromatic fcrves. 

alfo 
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alfo the fame purpofe, but would 
perhaps be better applied in the 
way above propofed. 

INFUSUM ROSjE. 

Land. 
Itifufi.v.oftheRofi. 

Take of 

Dried red rofe buds, half an 

ounce ; 
Dilute vitriolic acid, three 

di tchms ; 
Boiling diuiiled water, two pints 

and an hah ; 
Doub e refined fus;ar,one ounce 

and n half. 
To the water, firil poured on the 
petals in a glafs vein, add the 
dilute vitriolic acid, and ma- 
cerate for half an hour. Strain 
the liquor when cold, and add 
the lb gar. 

INFUSUM ROSA RUM, vulgo 

TINCTURE ROSARUM. 

Ed'm. 

Jnfufwn <fRofes, commonly called 

Tinfture of Rofes. 

Take of 

Red rofes, dried, one ounce ; 
Boiling wafer, fire pounds ; 
Vitriolic acid, one drachm ; 
White iugar, two ounces. 

Macerate the rofes vnth the boil- 
ing water in a velTe! not glazed 
with lead, for hours ; then 
having poured on the acid, 
drain the liquor, and add the 
fugar. 

Some have directed the vitriolic 
acid to bt dropp' d upon the rofes 
before the watts is put to them ; 
but this m -thod is certainly faulty; 
for fuch of the roies as this cauf- 
tic liquor falls on undiluted, will 
be burnt up by it, and have their 
fixture dcilroyed. Others have 
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made the infufion of the rofes 
in rhe mixture of water and acid, 
as in the formula given by the 
London college, but the acid 
weakens the power of the water as 
a menflruum ; and hence the for- 
mula of the Edinburgh college 
is preferable. The infufion fhould 
be made in a glafs or irone-ware 
veffel, rather than an earthen one 
glazed with lead which tho acid 
will be apt to corrode. 

This infufion is of an elegant 
red colour, and makes a very 
grareful addition to juleps in 
haemorrhages, aid in all cafes 
which require mild coolers and 
t\ bait' ngents : it is fometimes 
taken with boluits or electuaries 
of the bark, and hkewife makes a 
go ( d .'argle ; but although in our 
pharmaa pceias it has its name 
from the rofes, yet its virtues are 
to be afcribed chiefly, if not en- 
tirely to the vitriolic acid. 

INFUSUM RHEI. 

Ed hi. 
Infufion of Rhubarb* 

Take of 

Rhubarb, half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, fight ounces ; 

Spii it of cinnamon, one ounce. 
Macerate the rhubarb in a glafs 

veifel with the boiling water 

for a night ; then having added 

the fpirit of cinnamon, ftrain the 

liquor. 

This appears to be one of the 
belt preparations of rhubarb.when 
deligned as a purgative ; water ex- 
tracting its virtue more effectually 
than either vinous or fpirituous 
menfti 11a : and the London col- 
lege might hav^ given it a place 
in • heii Pharmac< j oeia as well as 
t. e vinum or t'mclura rbalar- 
bars. 

AQUA 
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AQUA CALCIS. 

Lord. 
Limc-iLdttr. 

Take of 

Quicklime, half a pound ; 
Boiling dillilled water, twelve 
pints. 
Mix, and fet it afide in a covered 
wffel for an hour ; then pour 
off the liquor, which keep in a 
elofe ilopt veikl. 



Edin. 

Take half a pound of frefh burnt 
quicklime, put it into an earthen 
veffel, and gradually fprinkle on 
it four ounces ol water, keep- 
ing the veffel linn while the 
lime grov/s hot and falls into 
powder. Then pour on it 
twelve pounds of water and mix 
the lime thoroughly with the 
water by ihaking. After the 
lime has fubfided renew the 
fnaking ; and let this be done 
about ten times, always keeping 
the velfel ihnt that the accefs of 
the air may be the more effect u- 
ally prevented. Lallly let the 
water be filtered through paper 
placed in a funnel clofe ihnt at 
its top : and it mult be kept in 
very clofe ilopt veifels. 

The reafon of adding the water 
by degrees to the lime is, that 
when poured on at once, it re- 
duces t'ue external part to a kind 
of muddy fubftance, or foft paile, 
which in fome meafure defends 
the internal part from being acted 
on by the water. The different 
proportions of water in the two 
above prefcriptions occafion no 
ienfiblc difference in the llrength of 
the product ; the quicklime is far 
from yielding all its foluble parts 
to either proportion ; the rtmain- 
1 



der giving a ftrong impregnation 
to many frefh quantklesoi water, 
though' not Co ftrong as to the 
firfl. The caution of keeping the 
lime water in clofe Ilopt veilels 
ought to be llrictly attended to ; 
for in open ones the calcareous 
matter diffolved in the liquor fooa 
begins to feparate, and forms a 
white crull on the iurface. This is 
not a fait, as f >me have imagined ; 
but an infipid earth, no longer 
mifcible with watery liquors. The 
theory of its production will be 
calily underflood from what we 
have faid on the article Fixed 
Air. The feparation firft takes 
place at the furfaee, as being the 
part immediately applied to the 
common air : as long as the crull 
remains entire, the clofene.s ol its 
texture fo excludes the a*r, that 
the reil of the water ft ill remains 
impregnated with lime ; but when 
this pellicle is broken by any 
means, it foon finks to the bottom, 
and expofes a new Iurface for the 
feparation of the lime. In this 
way a fucceffion of crufts and pre- 
cipitations are formed, till the 
whole of the once caultic and fo- 
luble quicklime is now found, at 
the bottom of the veffel, in the 
(late of a mild infoluble calcareous 
earth, leaving the water perfectly 
infipid. The formation of thefe 
crulls, and their fucceffive preci- 
pitations, are owing to die ab- 
forption of fixed air, or aerial acid, 
from the atmofphere : and the 
mild infoluble (late of thefe pre- 
cipitations is alfo owing to the 
fame caufe. 

The dillilled water recommend- 
ed by the London college is cer- 
tainly preferable to common fpring 
water ; the purity of which can 
rarely be depended on. 

Lime-water has been thought of 
great fervice in fcrophulous com- 
plaints ; 
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plants; but perhaps on no very 
good foundation. It has alfo been 
ufed both internally and externally 
for various affections of the fkin. 
It feems to be very confiderably 
aftringent, and has been ufeful in 
fome kinds of alvine fluxes, in dia- 
betes, leucorrhcea, and in fundry 
other diforders proceeding from a 
laxity or debility of the folids. 

Its mere common ufe is in af- 
fections of the ftomach accom- 
panied with acidity and flatulence. 
For which laft complaint, the mild 
or aerated earths are lefs proper, 
on account of the reparation of air 
on their meeting with an acid in 
the ftomach. Lime-water is alio 
capable of diffolving mucus; and 
may therefore be ufed where re- 
dundance of the inteftinal mucus 
affords a nidus for worms, or gives 
rife to other complaints. It has 
alfo been found, that lime-water 
injected into the anus immediately 
kills afcarides. The lichontriptic 
powers of lime-water feem at pre- 
sent to be much doubted. Lime- 
water is given in dofes proportion- 
ed to the nature of the complaints ; 
in feme cafes, as in diabetes, it 
may be given in divided portions 
to the extent of two quarts a-day. 
It is ufed externally for wafhing 
what are ca!led_/^/or ill conditioned 
; it is alio injected into the 
vagina and other parts affected 
with preternatural difcharges from 
laxity. 

The ufe of lime-water in fcurvy 
ery doubtful. 

ACETUM SCILL^E. 

I V negar of Squills. 

of 

.his, dried, one pound ; 
Vinegar, fix pints ; 

rit, half a pint. 



Macerate the fquills in the vinegar, 
with a gentle heat, in a glafs 
veflel, for twenty-four hours ; 
Then prefs out the liquor, and 
fet it by that the feces may fub- 
fide : laftly, pour off the liquor, 
and add to it the fpirit. 

ACETUM SCILLITICUM. 

Edinb. 
Squill Vinegar. 

Take of 

died root of fquills, two oun- 
ces ; 
Diftilled vinegar, two pounds 

and a half; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, three 
ounces. , 

Macerate the fquills. with the vine- 
gar eight days ; then prefs out 
the vinegar, to which add the 
fpirit ; and when the feces have 
fubfided, pour off the clear li- 
quor. 

Vinegar of fquills is a medicine 
of great antiquity: we find,. in a 
treatife attributed to Galen, an 
account of its preparation, and of 
many particular virtues then afcri- 
bed to it. It is a very powerful 
ftimulant; and hence it is frequently 
ufed, with great fuccefs, as a diu- 
retic and expectorant. The dofe 
or this medicine is from a drachm 
to half an ounce : where crudities 
abound in the firft paffages, it may 
bs given at firft in a large dofe, to 
evacuate them by vomiting. It is 
moft conveniently exhibited along 
witli cinnamon, or other agreeable 
aromatic w, ters, which prevent 
the naufea it would otherwife, 
even in imall dofes, he apt to 
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ACETUM AROMATICUM. 

Edinb. 
Aromatic Vinegar. 

Take of 

Tops of rofemary, 

Leaves of fage, each four oun- 
ces; 

Flowers of lavender , two ounces ; 

Cloves, two drachms ; 

Vinegar, eight pounds. 
Macerate for four days, exprefs 

the liquor, and (train it. 

This may be confidered as an 
elegant improvement of what had 
formerly a place in the foreign 
pharmacopoeias, under the title of 
Acetum prophylaclhum> which con- 
tained not only the prefent articles, 
but alfo a confufed farrago of 
others, as wormwood, rue, garlic, 
cinnamon, &c. 

It is faid, that during the plague 
at Marfeilles, four perfons, by the 
ufe of the acetum prophyla&icum 
as a prefervative, attended unhurt, 
multitudes of thofe who were in- 
fected ; that under colour of thofe 
fervices, they robbed both the fick 
and the dead : and that one of them 
being afterwards apprehended, fa- 
rtd himfelf from the gallows by 
difcovering the remedy. The pre- 
paration was hence called Vinaigre 
des quatre voleurs ; " The vinegar 
" of the four thieves." It is not 
to be doubted, that vinegar, im- 
pregnated with antifeptic vegeta- 
bles, will greatly contribute to pre- 
vent the efiecls of contagious air. 
And in the prefent acetum aroma- 
ticum, we have a ftronger and bet- 
ter impregnation, than from the 
numerous articles which were em- 
ployed. We cannot however, 
imagine that it will be able to 
counteracl: the contagion of the 
plague : but it may on different 
^cations be more powerful than 



vinegar in its ftmple Mate, for im- 
pregnating with antifeptic vapours 
the chambers of the lick. 

ACETUM ROSACEUM. 

Suec. 
Vinegar of Rofes. 

Take of 

The flowers of red rofes, dried, 

any quantity ; add to them 

twelve times their weight of 

vinegar. 

Macerate for four days, and (train 

through paper. 

This has been chiefly ufed for 
embrocating the head and temples 
in fome kinds of headach, &c. in 
which it has now and then been of 
fervice. It has alfo been ufed for 
certain cafes of ophthalmia ; but 
before it can be applied to the 
eyes, it will in general require to 
be diluted with water. 

ACETUM COLCHICI. 

Rofs. 
Vinegar of Colchicum 

Take of 

The recsnt root of colchicum 
cut into flices, one ounce ; 

Vinegar, one pound. 
Macerate with a gentle heat for 

two day s ; then ftrain after flight 

cxpreflion. 

Although in our pharmaco- 
poeias a place be given totheoxy- 
mel and fyrup of colchicum, both 
of which are formed from the vine- 
gar, yet the vinegar itfelf is not 
directed to be kept in its feparate 
ftate : Under this form however it 
may often be employed with ad- 
vantage. 
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AQUA PICEA. 

Suec. 
Tar-water. 

Take of 

Tar, two pounds ; 

Water, one gallon. 
Stir them ftrongly together with a 

wooden rod ; and after Itanding 

to fettle for twelve hours, pour 

off the water for ufe. 

Tar-water was recommended 
to the world as a certain and fafe 
medicine in almoft all difeafcs ; a 
flow yet effectual alterative in ca- 
chexies, fcurvies, chlorotic, hyfte- 
rical, hypochondriacal, and other 
chronical complaints ; and a fud- 
den remedy in acute diftempers 
which demand immediate relief, as 
pleurifies, peripneumonies, the 
fmall-pox, and all kinds of fevers in 
general. This medicine though 
certainly far inferior to the charac- 
ter thathasbeengivenofit,isdoubt- 
lefs in many cafes of confiderable 
utility : it fenfibly raifes the'pulfe ; 
and occafions fome confiderable 
evacuation, generally by perfora- 
tion or urine, though fometimes 
by ftool or vomit. 

We mail here infert, from the 
nrft public recommenderof this li- 
quor (Bifhop Berkeley), fome ob- 
servations on the manner of ufing 
it. " Tar-water, when right, is 
" not paler than French, nor deep- 
** er coloured than SpanUh white 
" wine, and full as clear ; if there 
be not a fpirit very fenfibly per- 
*' ceived in drinking, you may 
" conclude the tar-water is not 
** good. It may be drank either 
" cold or warm. In colics, I take 



" it to be bed warm. As to the 
11 quantity, in common chronical 
" indifpofitions, a pint a-day may 
" fuffice, taken on an empty ftc- 
" mach, at two or four times, to 
" wit, night and morning, and 
" about two hours after dinner 
" and breakfaft: more may be 
" taken by ftronger ftomachs. But 

* thofe wholabour undergreat and 
" inveterate maladies, muft drink 
M a greater quantity, at lead a 
" quart every twenty-four hours. 

* All of this clafsmuft have much 
" patience and perfeverance in the 
" ufe of this, as well as of all other 
" medicines, which though Aire, 
" muft yet in the nature of things 
" be flow in the cure of inveterate 
«' chronical diforders. In acute 
" cafes fevers of all kiads, it muft 
« be drank in bed warm, and in 
" great quantity (the fever ftill en- 
" abling the patient to drink ), per- 
(i haps a pint every hour which I 
11 have known to work furpriiing 
" cures. But it works fo quick, 
" and gives fuch fpirits, that the 
" patients often think themfelves 
" cured before the fever has quite 
" left them.'' 

Notwithftanding thefe encomi- 
ums, tar-water feems to have loft 
its reputation. It is not probable 
that water can take up much of 
the more active principles of the 
tar ; and it would perhaps be more 
convenient to feparate its acid by 
diftillation, and mix it with wa- 
ter occafionally : for it is pretty 
certain, that the water can only 
take up the acid of the tar, per- 
haps charged with a very fmall 
quantity of oily matter in the ftate 
of an acid fope. 
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VINA M E D I C A T A. 

MEDICATED WINES. 
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r"pHE original intention of me- 
\ dicated wines was, that me- 
dicines which were to be continu- 
ed for a length of time, might be 
taken in the moft familiar and 
agreeable form ; by this means a 
courfe of remedies was complied 
with, notwithstanding the repug- 
nance andaverfion, which the fick 
often manifeft to thofe directly fur- 
nifhed from the (hops ; and hence 
the inferior fort of people had their 
medicated ales. Neverthelefs, as 
vinous liquors excellently extract 
the virtues of feveral fimplcs, raid 
are not ill fitted for keeping, they 
have been employed as officinal 
menftrua alfo ; and fubftanccs of 
the greateft efficacy aretruftedtoin 
this form. As compounds of wa- 
ter and inflammable fpirits, they 
take up fuchpartsof vegetablesand 
animals as are foluble in thofe li- 
quors ; though moft of them a- 
bound at the fame time with a mu- 
cilaginous or vifcous fubftance, 
which renders them lefs effectual 
menftrua than purer mixtures of 
water and fpirit. They contain 
likewife afubtile acid, which fome- 



what further obftrucls their action 
on certain vegetable and animal 
matters ; but enables them, in 
proportion to its quantity, to dif- 
folve fome bodies of the metallic 
kind, and thus impregnate theni- 
felves with the corroborating vir- 
tues of fleel, the alterative and 
emetic powers of antimony, and 
the noxious qualities cf lead. 

To all the medicated wines, after 
they have been drained, you may 
add about one twentieth their 
quantity of proof fpirit, to preferve 
them from fermentation. They 
rr.,iy be conveniently kept in the 
fame kind of glafs bottles that 
wines are generally kept in for 
common ufes, which fhould like- 
\vife be corked with the fame care. 

VINUM ALOES. 

Lond. 

JVi/.t of Aloes. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, eight ounces ; 

nella alba, two ounces ; 
Spanifli white-wine, fix pints ; 
Proof fpirit, two pints. 

Powder 
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Powder the aloes and canella fe- 
parately ; when mixed pcuron 
them the wine and fpirit : digeft 
for fourteen days, now and then 
fhaking them ; and (train. 

It will not be amifs to mix white 
fand, cieanfed from impurities, 
with the powder, in order to 
prevent the moiftened aloes 
from getting into lumps. 

VINUM ALOETICUM, vulgo 

TINCTURA SACRA. 

Edin. 

Alod'ic wine, commonly called 

Sacred Tintlure. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one ounce ; 

LefTer cardamom feeds, 

Ginger, each one drachm ; 

Spanilh white wine, two pounds. 
Digeft forfeven days, ftirringnow 

and ihen, and afterwards Itrain. 

This medicine has long been 
in great efteem not only as a 
cathartic, but likewife as a fti- 
mulus ; the wine diilblving all 
that part of the aloes in which 
thefe qualities refide, a portion 
only of the lefs active refmous 
matter being left. The aromatic 
ingredients are added to warm the 
medicine, and fomewhat correct 
the ill-flavour of the aloes. 

The tlnclura fcura appears from 
long experience to be a medicine 
of excellent fervice. The dole, 
as a purgative, is from one to two 
ounces. It may be introduced 
into the habit, fo as to be pro- 
ductive of excellent effects, as an 
alterant, by giving it in fmall 
dofes, at proper intervals : thus 
managed, it does not for a con- 
fiderable time operate remarkably 
by (tool.: but at length proves 
purgative, and occalions a lax 
habit of much longer continuance 



than that produced by the other 
common cathartics. 

VINUM A MA RUM, five GEN- 
TIAiE COxMPOSITUM. 

Edin. 
Bitter Wine, or compound gen 
mine. 

Take of 

Gentian root, half an ounce ; 
Peruvian bark, one ounce ; 
Seville orange-peel, dried, two 

drachms; 
Canella alba, one drachm ; 
Prooffpirit, four ounces ; 
Spanifh white wine, two pounds 

and an half. 
Firft pour- on the fpirit, and after 
twenty-four hours add the wine ; 
then macerate for three days, 
and itrain. 

This wine is intended to fup- 
ply the place of the tinflura ad 
j}o?nachicos, as it was formerly cal- 
led. Wine is a menitruum fully 
capable of extracting the active 
powers of the different ingredi- 
ents ; and it fupplies us with a 
very ufeful and elegant ftomachic 
medicine, anfvvering the purpoies 
intended, much better than the 
celebrated elixir of Van Helmor.t, 
and other unchemical and uncer- 
tain preparations, which had for- 
merly a place in our pharmaco- 
pceias. 

VINUM ANTIMONII. 

Lond. 

Wine of Antimony, 

Take of 

Vitrified antimony, powdered, 

one ounce ; 
Spanifh white wine, a pint and 
an half. 
Digeft for twelve dayc, fiequently 
Ihvi ; 
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linking the veffcl, and filtre the 
wine through paper. 

However carefully the fetting 
and decantation are performed the 
filtration of the wine through pa- 
per appears to be neceflary, left 
fome of the finer parts of the glafs 
fhould chance to remain fufpended 
in the wine. The matter left undif- 
iolved by the menftruum is not, as 
in moft other wines and tinctures of 
little confequence ; the antimo- 
nial glaft, after the action of the 
wine, continues as virulent as ever, 
and is capable of impregnating 
frefh parcels of the liquor as 
ftrongly as the firft, and this, in 
appearance, inexhauflibly. After 
thirty repeated infufions, it has 
been found fcarce fenfibly dimi- 
nifhed in weight, 

The antimonial wine pofTefTes 
the whole virtues of that mineral, 
and may fo be dofed and managed 
as to perform allthatcan be effect- 
ed by any antimonial preparation ; 
with this advantage, that as the 
active part of the antimony is here 
already diflblved and rendered 
mifcible with the animal fluids, 
its operation is more certain. 
From ten to fifty or fixty 
drops, generally act as an al- 
terative and diaphoretic ; larger 
dofes act as a diuretic and cathartic; 
while three or four drachms prove 
for the moft part violently emetic. 
It has been chiefly ufed with this 
laft intention, in fome maniacal and 
apoplectic cafes ; and hence it 
gained the name of emetic wine. 

The quantity of the reguline 
part muff, however, vary accord- 
ing to the proportion of the acid 
matter in different wines, and the 
operation of the medicine muff be 
thereby lefs certain in degree; 
the vitium is preferable to the 
crocus for making this prepara- 



tion. See the different prepara- 
tions of Antimony, chap. 10. 

VINUM ANTIMONII TAR. 
TAR1SATI. 
hond. 
Wine of tartarifed Antimony. 

Take of 

Tartarifed antimony, two fcru. 

P-es; 
Boiling diftilled water, two oun- 
ces ; 
Spanifh white wine, eight oun- 
ces ; 
Diffblve the 'artarifed antimony in 
the bniling diftilled water, and 
add the wine. 

VINUM ANTIMONII TAR- 
TARISATI, vulgo, VINUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 

Eil'in. 
Wine of Tartar'iled antimony, com- 
monly called Antimonial wine. 

Take of 

Tartarifed antimony, twenty- 
four grains ; 

Spanifh white wine one pound. 
Mix them fo as that the antimony 

may be diflblved. 

Watery fulutions of emetic 
tartar, on ftanding, precipitate a 
part which is lefs completely in a 
faline ftate ; by this means, and 
efpecially if the folution be not 
fhaken before ufing it, the dofe 
of that medicine is fomewhat am- 
biguous : in the above formula, 
the acid matter of the wine in- 
creafes the faline ftate of the anti- 
mony and therefore its fallibility, 
whereby the operation of the me- 
dicine is more certain, and in 
many cafes, more powerful. From 
the certainty of its effects, this 
preparation might be very con- 
venientin large hofpitals or armies, 
where the great numbersof the fick, 

and 
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and inaccurate nurfing, frequently 
occafion an uncertain or danger- 
ous practice. 

In the formula employed by the 
Edinburgh college, each ounce of 
the wine contains two grains of 
the tartarifed antimony ; but in 
that of the London college, each 
ounce of the menftruum contains 
four grains ; hence, while an 
ounce of the one may be em- 
ployed for exciting full vomiting, 
the fame quantity of the other 
would be too ftrong a dofe. It 
is much to be regretted that in 
articles of this active nature, the 
proportions employed by the two 
colleges fhould differ fo confider- 
ably : and it would perhaps have 
been better, had the London col- 
lege adopted the proportions em- 
ployed by that of Edinburgh, as 
they have followed them in adopt- 
ing this formula. 

VINUM FERRI. 
Loud. 

Wine of iron. 

Take of 

Iron filings, four ounces ; 

Spaniih white wine, four pints. 
Digert for a month, often (baking 

the veffel, and then (train. 

This formula of the London 
pharmacopccia is now not oniy 
Simplified, but improved, when 
compared with their former tinun 
chalybeatum : for the cinnamon 
and other articles which were then 
conjoined with the iron, were cer- 
tainly rather prejudicial thanother- 
wile ; but at the fame time, Rhe- 
nifh wine, formerly emplcyed, is a 
better menftruum than the Spaniih 
wine now dirscted. The medicine 
may (till, however, be judly con- 
fidered as a good chalybeate. 

Steel wine as it was formerly 
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called, is a very ufeful preparation 
of this metal, and frequently ex- 
hibited in chlorotic and other in- 
difpofitions where chalybeates are 
proper. The dofe is from a 
drachm to half an ounce ; which 
may be repeated twice or thrice a 
day. 

Some direct folutions of iron, 
made in wine or other vegetable 
acids, to be evaporated to the 
confidence of an extract, under 
the title of Extractum martis. 
Thefe preparations have no ad- 
vantage, in point of virtue, above 
the common chalybeates : though, 
in fome forms, that of pills in 
particular, they may be rather 
more commodioufly exhibited 
than mod of the officinal chaly- 
beates of equal efficacy. They 
may be made into pills by them- 
felves, and are tenacious enough 
to reduce other iubltances into 
that form. 

VINUM IPECACUANHA. 

Lond. 

Wine of Ipecacuanha. 

Take of 

The root of ipecacuanha, bruif- 
ed, two ounces ; 

Spaniih white wine, two pints. 
Digeft for ten days, and (train. 

VINUM, vulgo TINCTURA 

IPECACUANHA. 

Edinb. 

Wine, commonly called T'mflureof 

Ipecacuanha. 

Take of 

Ipecacauanha, in powder, one 

ounce ; 
Spaniih white wine, fifteen oun- 
ces. 
After three days maceration, let 
the tincture be filtrated for 
ufc. 

Both 
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Beth thefc wines are very mild 
and fafe emetics, and equally fer- 
' viceahle in dyfentefies, with the 
ipecacuanha in fubftance ; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 
to the Spanifh 'white wine, here 
ordered, as it does a good fhare 
of them even to aqueous liquors. 
The common dofe is an ounce, 
more or lefs, according to the age 
and ftrength of the patient. The 
college of Edinburgh formerly 
added afcrupleof cochineal, which 
imparts a fine red colour to the 
liquor: this article is now omit- 
ted, on a complaint that the red 
colour of the matters evacuated 
fnmetimes alarmed the patient, as 
if it proceeded from a diicharge of 
blood. 

VINUM RHABARBARI. 

Lond. 
Wine of Rhubarb. 

Take of 

Sliced rhubarb, two ounces and 

an half ; 
LeiTer cardamon-feeds, bruifed 

and hulked, half an ounce ; 
Saffron, two drachms ; 
Spanifh white wine, two pints ; 
Proof- fpirit, half a pint. 
Digeii for ten days, and ftrain. 

VINUM RKEI. 

E.di?7. 

Rhubarb- Wine. 

Z of 

b, two ources ; 
Canella alb?, one drachm : 
es ; 
miih white wine, fifteen oun- 

ei ate forfeven days, and ftrain. 

By 1 vent power of 



addition. This is a warm, cordial 
ttive medici^- . It is ufed 
chiefly in weakneis of the ftomach 
and bowels, arid f< n:e kinds of 
:s for evacuating the of- 
fending matter, and ftrengthening 
the tone of the viicera. It may 
be given in dofes of from half a 
fpconful to three or four fpoon- 
hils or more, according to the cir- 
cumftances of the diibrdcr, and 
the ftrength of the patient. 

VINUM NICOTIANS. 

Edinb. 

Tobacco wine. 

Take of 

The dried leaves of the heft Vir- 
ginian tobacco, one ounce ; 

Spanifh white wine, one pound. 
Macerate for four days, and then 

ftrain the liquor. 

We have already, under the ar- 
ticle Nicotiana in the Materia 
Medica, offered fome obfervations 
on its late introduction into prac- 
tice by Dr Fowler, as a very uic- 
ful remedy in the cure of dropfies 
and dyfuries. From experiments 
wine extracts the active principles 
of tobacco better than any other 
menftruum. 

VINUM SCILLITICUM. 

Suec. 

Squill nvine. 

Take of 

Dried fquill, fiiced, one ounce ; 

Ginger one drachm ; 

French white wine, two pounds. 
Macerate for three days, and then 

ftrain. 

By the wine ■ as a men- 

ftruum, the acli\ e propei ties of the 
fquills may he readily t 
and in feme c; ■ 
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fent formula may. juftly be confi- ufeful corrigent ; and on this 

dered as intided to a preference account the prefent formula is pre- 

over either the acetum or oxymel ferable to the vinum fcilliticum 

fcillse, which have a place in our of fome other pharmacopoeias, 

pharmacopoeias. The ginger here where the fquills alone are 

added to the fquills operates as an ufed. 
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TINCTURES. 



REctifieb fpirit of wine is the 
diredt menftruum of the re- 
fins and effential oils of vegetables, 
and totally extracts thefe . 
principles from fundry vegetable 
ers, which yield them to water 
either not at all, or only in part. 
It diffolves likewife the jfweet fac- 
charine matter of vegetables ; and 
generally thcfe parts of animal 
bodies, in which their peculiar 
fmell and tafte refide. 

The virtues of many vegetables 
are extracted almoft equally by 
water and reclined fpirit ; but in 
the watery and fpirituous tinctures 
of them there is this difference, 
that the active parts in the watery 
extracts are blended with a large 
proportion of inert gummymatter, 
on which their folubility in this 
menliruum in great meafure de- 
pends, while rectified fpirit extracts 
them almoft pure from gum. 
Hence, when the fpiritucus tinc- 
tures are mixed with watery li- 
quors, a part of what the fpirit 
had taken up from the fubjecl: 
generally feparates and fubfides, 
on account of its having been freed 
from that matter which, being 
blended with it in the original 



vegetable, made it foluble in wa- 
ter. This, however, is not uni- 
verfal ; for the active parts of fome 
vegetables when extracted by rec- 
tified fpirits, are not precipitated 
by water, being almoft equally 
foluble in both menPcrua. 

Rectified fpirit may be tinged 
by vegetables of all colours,except 
blue : the leaves of plants, in ge- 
neral, which give out but little of 
their natural colour to watery li- 
quors, communicate to fpirit the 
whole of their green tincture, 
which for the moft part proves 
elegant, though not very du- 
rable. 

Fixed alkaline falts deepen the 
colour of fpirituous tincluies; 
and hence they have been fuppofed 
to promote the dilfolving power 
of the menftruum, though this 
does, not appear from experience : 
in the trials that have been made 
to determine this affair, no more 
was found to be taken up in the 
deep-coloured tincluies than in 
the paler ones, and often not fo 
much : if the alkali be added after 
the extraction of the tincture, it 
will heighten the colour as much 
as when mixed with the ingredi- 
ents 
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ents at firft. The addition of 
thefe falts in making tinctures, is 
not only ufelefs, but prejudicial, 
as they generally injure the fla- 
vour of aromatics, and iuperadd 
a quality, fometimes contrary to 
the intention of the medicine. 
Volatile alkaline falts, in many 
cafes, promote the action of the 
fpirits. Acids generally weaken 
it ; unlefs when the acid has been 
previouliy combined with the vi- 
nous fpirit into a compound of 
new qualities, called dulcified /pi- 
rit. 

TINCTURA ALOES. 

Lond. Edit:. 
Tinclure of Aloes. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloss, , powdered, 

half an ounce ; 
Extract of liquorice, an ounce 

and an half ; 
Diftilled water ; 
Proof fpirit, of each eight 
ounces. 
Digeft in a fand-bath, now and 
then making the vefiel, until the 
extract be diiiblved, and then 
ftrain. 

In this Ample tinclure, all the 
active parts of the aloes, whether 
of a gummy or relinous nature, 
• are fufpended in the menftruum. 
The extract of liquorice ferves 
both to promote the fufpenfion and 
to cover the tafte of the aloes ; and 
in thrfe cafes where we wifh for 
the operation of the aloes alone, 
tin's is perhaps one of the belt for- 
mula - under which it can be ex- 
hibited in a fluid (late. 

Though the two formulae of 
our pharmacopoeias are apparent- 
ly the fame, the. proportions of the 
ingredients arefomewhat difFe rent ; 
cvtrirjsj to the London College 

3 
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directing the water and fpirit to 
be taken by meafure, and that of 
Edinburgh by weight. Eight 
London ounce meafures of water 
is, feven ounces, four drachms, 
and fifty five grains ; and the 
fame meafure of proof fpirit, feven 
ounces and thirty-nine grains 
Troy weight. 

TINCTURA ALOES COM- 
POSITA. 

Lond. 
Compound TiuBure of Aloes. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloesj 

Saffron, of each three ounces ; 

Tinclure of myrrh, two pints. 
Digeft for eight days ; and ftrain. 

TINCTURA ALOES cum 
MYRRHA,' vulgo ELIXIR 
PROPRIETATIS. 

Edin. 
Tinclure of Aloes with myrrh, com- 
monly called Elixir Proprietatis. 

Take of 

Myrrh in powder, two ounces ; 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 

a half ; 
Englifh fafFron, one ounce ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, 
Pioof-fpirit, of each one pound. 

Digeft the myrrh with the fpirits 
for the fpace of four days ; then 
add the aloes in powder, and 
the fafFron ; continue the di- 
gestion for two day^'longer, fuf- 
fer the feces to iubfide, and 
pour off the clear elixir. 

These two formulas, though 
the mode of preparation be 'fome- 
what varied, do not materially dif- 
fer from each other ; and both 
may be confidered as being the 
elixir prcpridatis of Paracelfus, im- 
proved with regard to the manner 

2 of 
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of preparation. The myrrh, faf- 
fron, and aloes, have been ufually 
directed to be digefted in the fpirit 
together: by this method, the 
menftruum foon loads itfelf with 
the latter, fo as fcarcely to take 
up any of the myrrh ; while a 
tincture, extracted firft from the 
myrrh, readily diflblves a large 
quantity of the others. The alka- 
line fait, commonly ordered in 
thefe preparations with a view to 
promote the diilclution of the 
myrrh, is ufelefs ; and is accord- 
ingly now omitted. Inftead of em- 
ploying the rectified fpirit alone, 
the Edinburgh college have ufed 
an equal portion of proof-fpirit, 
which is not only a more com- 
plete menftruum, but alfo renders 
the medicine lefs heating. 

This medicine is highly recom- 
mended, and not undefervedly, as 
a warm ftimulant and aperient. It 
itrengthens the ftomach, evacuates 
the inteftinal canal, and promotes 
the natural fecretions in general. 
Its continued ufe has frequently 
done much fervice in cachectic and 
icteric cafes, uterine obftruclions, 
and other fimilar diforders ; par- 
ticularly in cold, pale, phleg- 
matic habits. Where the patient 
is of a hot, bilious confiitution, and 
florid complexion, this warm fti- 
mulating medicine is lefs proper, 
and fometimes more prejudicial. 
The dofe may be from twenty 
drops to a tea-fpoonful or more, 
twice or thrice a-day, according 
to the purpofes it is intended to 
aufwer. 



TINCTURA ALOES VI- 

TRIOLATA, vulgo E- 

LIXIR PROPRIETATIS 

VITRIOLICUM. 

Edin. 

Fitrio'ated Tinclure of Aloes t 

commonly called Vitriolic E- 

lixir Proprictatis. 

Take of 
Myrrh, 
Socotorine aloes, of each an 

ounce and an half; 
Englilh faffron, one ounce ; 
Spirit of vitriolic ether, one 
pound. 

Digeft the myrrh with the fpi- 
rit for four days in a cloie vef- 
fel ; then add the faffron and 
aloes. 

Digeft again four days ; and 
when the feces have fubfided, 
pour off the tincture. 

The Edinburgh College have 
reformed this preparation confi- 
derably ; and efpecially by di- 
recting the myrrh to be digefted 
firft, for the fame reaf»ns as 
were obferved on the preceding 
article. Here the fpirit of 
vitriolic ether is very judiciouf- 
ly fubftituted for the fpirit of 
fulphur, ordered in other books 
of pharmacy to be added to the 
foregoing preparations ; for that 
ftrong acid precipitates from 
the liquor great part of what 
it had before taken up from the 
other ingredients ; whereas, when 
the acid is previously combined 
with the vinous fpirit, and there- 
by dulcified, as it is called, it 
does not impede its diflblving 
power. This tincture poffefTes 
general properties of the pre- 
mdj is, in virtue of the 
m, preferred to it in 
: f utions, and weaknefs 
of the .lomach. 

TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA AROMATICA, 

five CINNAMOMI COM- 

POSITA. 

Edhi. 

Aromatic Tinflure, or Compound 

Tinflure of Cinnamon. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, fix drachms ; 
Letter cardamon-feeds, one 

ounce ; 
Garden angelica-root, three 

drachms ; 
Long-pepper, two drachms ; 
Proof-fpirit, two pounds and 

an half. I 

Macerate for feven days, and fil- 
tre the tinfture. 

This preparation is improved 
from the preceding editions by 
omiflion of fome articles, either 
fuperfiuous or foreign to the 
intention ; g*lingal, gentian, ze- 
doary, bay-berries, and calamus 
aromaticus. As now reformed, 
it is a fufficiently elegant warm 
aromatic. 

This very warm aromatic is 
too hot to be given without 
dilution. A tea-fpoonful or 
two may be taken in wine, or 
any other convenient vehicle, 
in languors, weakncfs of the 
ftomacn, flatulencies, and other 
fimilar complaints ; and in thefe 
cafes it is often employed with 
advantage. 

TINCTURA ASAFCETIDJE. 

Lond. 
Tinflure of Afafetida. 

Take of 

Afafcetida, four ounces ; 

Rectified fpirft of wine, two 
pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for fix 

days ; and ftrain. 



TINCTURA ASAFCETID^E, 

vulgo TINCTURA FCE- 

TIDA. 

Edin. 

Tinflure of Afafetida, commonly 

called Fetid Tinflure. 

Take of 

- Afafetida, four ounces ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, two 
pounds and an half. 
Digeft for fix days ; and ftrain. 

This tin&nre poffeffes the 
virtues of the afafetida itfelf; 
and may be given in dofes of 
from ten drops to fifty or fixty. 
It was firft propofed to be made 
with proof-fpirit ; this diffolves 
more of the afafcetida than a 
rectified one : but the tinflure 
proves turbid ; and therefore rec- 
tified fpirit, which extracts a 
tranfparent one, is very juftly 
preferred : and with this men- 
ftruum we can at leaft exhibit 
the afafetida in a liquid form to 
a greater extent. 

TINCTURA AURANTII 

CORTICIS. 

Lond. 

Tinflure of Orange-Peel. 

Take of 

Frefh orange-peel, three oun- 
ces ; 

Proof fpirit, two pounds. 
Digeft for three days ; and ftrain. 

This tincture is an agreeable 
bitter, flavoured at the fame time 
with the efiential oil of the 
orange-reel. 



TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA BALSAMI PE- 
RUVIANI. 

Loud. 
Tincture of Balfam of Pi ru. 

Take of 

Balfam of Peru, four oun- 
ces ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, on? 
pint. 
Digeft until the balfam be diffolv- 
ed. 

The whole of the Peruvian 
balfam is dilfolved by fpirit of 
wine ; this therefore may be 
confidered as a good method of 
freeing it from its impurities ; 
while at the fame time it is 
thus reduced to a ftate under 
which it may be readily exhi- 
bited : but at prefent it is very 
little employed, unlefs in compo- 
fition, either under this or any 
other form. 

TINCTURA BALSAMI TO- 

LUTANI. 

LoncL 

TinSure of Balfam ofToh. 

Take of 

Balfam of Tolu, one ounce and 

an half; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, one 
pint ; 
Digeft until the balfam be dif- 
folved, and ft rain. 

TINCTURA TOLUTANA. 

Ed'in. 
TinSurs of Teh. 

Take of 

Balfam of Tolu, an ounce ar.d 

an ha'f; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, one 
poui 
Dijreft until the balfam be dif- 



folved 
ture. 



and then ftrain the tinc- 



This folution of Balfam of 
Tolu pofllfl'es all the virtues of 
the baltam itielf. It may be taken 
internally, with the fcveral inten- 
tions for which that balfam is 
proper, to the quantity of a 
tea-fpoonful or two,' in any con- 
venient vehicle. Mixed with 
the plain fyrup of fugar, it 
forms an elegant balfamic fy- 
rup. 

TINCTURA BENZOES 
COMPOSITA. 

l.ond. 

Compound tititiure of benzoin. 

Take of 

Benzoin, three ounces ; 

Storax (trained, two ounces ; 

Balfam of Tolu, one ounce ; 

Socotorine aloes, half a» 
ounce ; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, two 
pints. 
Digelt with a gentle heat for 

three days, and ftrain. 

TINCTURA BENZOINI 
COMPOSITA, vulgo 
BALSAMUM TRAU- 
MATICUM. 

Edin. 
Compound lintlure of benzoin, com- 
monly called Traumatic Balfam. 

Take of 

Benzoin, three ounces ; 

Balfam of Peru, two oun- 
ces ; 

Hepatic aloes, half an ounce; 
ctified fpirit of wine, two 
pounds. 
Diecil them in a fand heat, for 

the fpace of ten days, and 

then ftrain the balfam. 
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Although the London col- 
lege have changed the name of 
ihis compofkion, yet they have 
made very little alteration on 
the formula which, in their lad 
edition, had the- name of Trau- 
matic balfam; both of them are 
elegant contractions of fome very 
complicated compofitions, which 
were celebrated under different 
names; fuch as Baume de Com- 
mandeur, Wade's Balfam, Friar's 
balfam, Jefuit's drops, &c. Thefe, 
in general, confided of a confufed 
farrago of diicordant fubftances. 
They, however, derived confide- 
rable activity from the. benzoin 
and aloes ; and every thing to 
be expected from them may 
readily be obtained from the pre- 
fent formula. 

The compound tincture of ben- 
zoin, or traumatic balfam, ftands 
highly recommended, externally, 
for cleanfmg and healing wounds 
and ulcers, for difcuffing cold tu- 
mours, allaying gouty, rheuma- 
tic, and other old pains and 
aches ; and likewife internally, 
for warming and ftrengthening the 
ftomach and interlines, expelling 
flatulencies, and relieving colic 
complaints. Outwardly, it is 
applied cold en the part with a 
feather ; inwardly, a few drops 
are taken at a time, in wine 
or any other convenient ve- 
hicle. 

There is, however, reafon to 
think that its virtues have been 
considerably over-rated ; and at 
prefent it is much lefs employed 
than formerly, recourfe being 
chiefly had to it, in cafes of recent 
wounds, with the view of flopping 
hasmorrhagies, and of promoting 
healing by the firll intention, as it 
is called. 



TINCTURA CANTHARI- 
DIS. 

Lond. 
Tin dure of the Spanijb Fly. 

Take of 

Bruifed cantharides two 
drachms; 
Cochineal, powdered, half a 

drachm ; 
Prooffpirit, one pint and an 
half. 
Digell for eight days, and drain. 

Edin. 

Take of 

Cantharides, one drachm ; 

Prooffpirit, one pound. 
Digell for four days, and drain 

through paper. 

These tinctures poffl-fs the 
whole virtues of the fly, and 
are the only preparations of it de- 
figned for internal ufe : tinctures 
being by far the mod commodious 
and fafe form for the exhibition of 
this active drug. The two tinctures 
are fcarcely different in virtue - 
from each other. The cochineal 
is ufed only as a colouring ingre- 
dient : the gum guiacum, cam- 
phor, and effential oil of juni- 
per berries, which were formerly 
added, however well adapted to 
the intentions of cure, could be 
of little confequence in a medi- 
cine limited to fo fmall a dofe. 
If any additional fubftances 
fliould be thought requiiite for 
promoting the effect of the can- 
tharides, whether as a diuretic, 
as a detergent of ulceration in 
the urinary paffages, or as a fpe- 
cific redringent of feminal gleets 
and the flucr albus, they are 
more advantageoufly joined ex- 
temporaneoufly to the tincture; 
or interpofed by themfelves at 
prop.r intervals. The ufual dole 

of 
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of thefe tinctures, is from ten 
to twenty drops ; which may be 
taken in a glafs cf water, or any 
other more agreeable liquor, 
twice a-day ; and increafed by 
two or three drops at a time, ac- 
cording to the effect. 

The tincture of canthaiides has 
of late been highly celebrated as 
a fuccef>fal remedy in diabetic 
cafes ; and in fome inftances of 
this kind, its ufe has been pufh- 
ed to a very confiderable extent, 
without giving rife to any flran- 
gurious affections : But we have 
not found it productive of a 
change for the better in any cf 
thofe cafes of diabetes in which we 
have tried it. 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMI. 

Lond. 
TinSure of Cardamom. 

Take of 

Letter cardamom feeds, hufk- 
ed and bruifed, three oun- 
ces ; 
Proof-fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft for eight days, and {train. 

Edin. 

Take of 

Letter cardamom feeds, four 

ounces ; 
Proof-fpirit, two pounds and 
an half. 
Macerate for eight days, and 
{train through paper; 

Tincture of cardamoms has 
been in ufe for a confiderable 
time. It is a pleafant, warm cor- 
dial; and may be taken, along 
with any proper vehicle, in dofes 
of from a drachm to a fpoonful 
or two. • 



TINCTURA CARDAMOMI 
COMPOSITA. 

Lond. 
Compound TinSure of Cardamom. 

Take of 

Letter cardamom-feeds, hufkjd, 

Caraway-feeds, 

Cochineal, each, powdered, two 
drachms ; 

Cinnamon, bruifed, half an 
ounce ; 

Raifins, ftoned, four ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft for fourteendays, and {train. 

This tincture contains fo fmall 
a proportion of cardamoms as to 
be hardly intitled to derive its 
name from that article ; and from 
the large proportion of rai'ins 
which it contains, the influence of 
the aromatics muft be almoit en- 
tirely prevented. 

TINCTURA CASCARILLjE. 

Lond. 
Tincture of Cafcarilla. 

Take of 

The bark of cafcarilla, powder- 
ed, four ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and {train. 

Proof spirit readily extracts 
the active powers of the cafcarilla; 
and the tincture may be employed 
to anfwer moft of thofe purpofes 
for which the bark itfelf is recom- 
mended : But in the cure of in- 
termittens, it in general requires 
to be exhibited in fubftance. 
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TINCTURA CASTOREI. 

Load. 

TinSure of Cajior. 

Take of 

Ruflia caftor, powdered, two 
ounces ; 

Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft for ten days, and drain. 

Edin. 

Take of 

Ruffia caftor, an ounce and an 

half; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Digeft them for fix days, and 
afterwards ftrain off the liquor. 

An alkaline fait was formerly- 
added in this laft prefcription, 
which is here judicioufly rejected, 
as being at leaft an ufelefs, if not 
prejudicial, ingredient. It has 
been difputed, whether a weak or 
rectified fpirit, and whether cold 
or warm digeftion, are preferable 
fo: making this tincture. 

From feveral experiments made 
to determine this queftion, it ap- 
pears that caftor macerated with- 
out heat, gives out its finer and 
moil grateful parts to either fpi- 
rit, but moft perfectly to the 
rectified : that heat enables both 
menftrua to extract greateft part 
of its grofler, and more naufeous 
matter : and that proof fpirit 
extracts this laft more readily 
than rectified. 

The tincture of caftor is recom- 
mended in moft kinds of nervous 
complaints and hyfteric diforders: 
In the latter it fometimes does 
fervice, though many have com- 
plained of its proving ineffectual. 
The dofe is from twenty drops to 
f jrty, fifty, or mere. 



TINCTURA CASTOREI 

COMPOSITA. 

Edtn. 

Compound Tintture ofCnJlor. 

Take of 

Ruffia caftor, one ounce ; 

Afafetida, half an ounce ; 

Spirit of ammonia, one pound. 
Digeft for fix days in a . clofe 

itopped phial and ftrain. 

This compofition is a medicine 
of real efficacy, particularly in 
hyfterical diforders, and the feveral 
fymptoms which accompany them. 
The fpirit here ufed is an excellent 
menftruum, both for the caftof 
and the afafetida, and greatly adds 
to their virtues. 

TINCTURA CATECHU. 

Lond. 
Tinflure of Catechu. 

Take of 

Catechu, three ounces ; 

Cinnamon, bruifed,two ounces; 

Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft for three days, and ftrain. 

TINCTURA CATECHU, vul- 

go TINCTURA JAPONICA. 

Edin. 

Tinclure of Catichu, commonly 

called Japonic Tinclure* 

Take of 

Infpiffated juice of catechu, 

three ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, two pounds and an 
halt. 
Digeft for eight days, and ftrain. 

A tincture of this kind, with 
the addition of Peruvian bark, 
ambergris, and mufk, to the ingre- 
dientsabovedirected, was formerly 
kept in the (hops. The tinclure 
here received, is preferable for 
P gener.v 
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general ufe : where any other 
ingredients are required, tintturos 
of them maybe occafnnally mixed 
with this in extemporaneous pre- 
fcription. The cinnamon is a 
very uietuladdition to the catechu, 
not or.ly as it warms the (lomach, 
&c but likewife as it improves 
the roughnefs and aftringency of 
the other. 

The tincture is of fervice in all 
kinds of defluxions, catarrhs, 
loofeneffes, uterine fluors, and 
other diforders, where mild aftrin- 
gent medicines are indicated. Two 
or three tea fpoonfuls may he 
taken every now and then in red 
wine, or any other proper 
vehicle. 

TINCTURA CINNAMOMI. 

Land. 
TinSure of Cinnamw. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, bruifed, one ounce 
and an half; 

Prcof fpirit, one pint, 
pigeft fcr ten da.ys > and (train. 

Edin, 

Take of 

Cinnamon, three ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Macerate for eight days, and 

ftrain. 

The tinclure of cinnamon 
tpoffeffes the reftringent virtues of 
the cinnamon, as well as its 
aromatic cordial ones ; and in this 
yefpeel it differs from the diftilled 
waters cf that fpicc. 



TINCTURA CINNAMOMI, 
COMPOSITA. 
LonJ. 
Compound TinSure of Cinnamon. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, bruifed, fix drachms; 
Leffer cardamom feeds, hulked, 

thiee drachms ; 
Long pepper, 
Ginger, of each, in powder, two 

drachms ; 
Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft for eight days, and drain. 

From the different articles, 
which this tincture contains, it 
mud neceffarily be of a more hot 
and fiery nature than the former, 
though much lefs ftrongly impreg. 
nated with the cinnamon. 

TINCTURA COLOMBO 
Lond. 
Tinfiurc of Colomba, 

Take of 

Colomba root, powdered, two 
ounces and an half; 

Pro^f fpirit, two pints. 
Pigeft for eight days, and {train, 

Edinb, 

Take of 

Colomba root, powdered, two 
ounces ; 

Proof fpirit, two pounds. 
Pigeft for eight days and ftrain. 

The colomba readily yields its 
aclive qualities to the menftruum 
here employed; and accordingly, 
under this form, it may be advan- 
tageoufly employed againft bilious 
vomitings, and thofe different fto- 
mach ailments, in which the colom- 
ba has been found ufeful ; but 
where there does not occur fome 
objection to its ufe in fubftance, 

that 
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that form 5s in general preferable 
to the tincture. 

TINCTUR A. CINCHONA, five 
CORTICIS PERUVIANI. 
Lond. 
Tinflure «f Peruvian bark. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, powdered, fix 
ounces ; ' 

Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and ftrain. 

TINCTURA CORTICIS PE- 
RUVIANI. 
Edin. 
Tindure of Peruvian bark 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, four ounces ; 

Proof fpirit, two'pounds and an 
half. 
Digeft for ten days and ftrain. 

A medicine of this kind has 
been for a long time pretty much 
in efteem, and ufually kept in the 
(hops, though but lately received 
into the pharmacopoeias. Some 
have employed highly rectified 
fpirit of wine as a menftruum ; 
which they have taken care fully 
to faturate, by digefthn on a large 
quantity of the bark. Others 
have thought of affifting the action 
of the fpirit by the addition of a 
little fixed alkaline fait, which does 
not, however, appear to be of any 
advantage ; and others have given 
the preference to the vitriolic acid, 
which was fuppofed, by giving a 
greater confiftence to the fpirit, 
to enable it to fuftain more than 
it would be capable of doing by 
itlelf ; at the fame time that the 
acid improves the medicine by in- 
creafing the roughnefs of ths bark. 
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This laft tincture, ar.d that made 
with rectified fbirit, have their ad* 
vantages ; though for general ufe, 
thofe above directed aie the moft 
convenient of any, the proof fpirit 
extracting nearly all the virtues of 
the bark. It may be given in 
doles of from a tea fpoonfui to half 
an ounce, or an ounce, according 
to the different purpofes it is in- 
tended to anfwer. 

TINCTURA CINCHONA, five 

CORTICIS PERUVIANI, 

COiMPOSITA. 

Lond. 

Compound T'itifture of Peruvian bark. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, powdered, two 

ounces ; 
Exterior peel of Seville oranges, 
dried, one ounce and an half) 
Virginian fnake root, bruifed, 

three drachms ; 
S j .ffron, one ounce } 
Cochineal, powdered, two fcru* 
pies ; 
Proof fpirit, twenty ounces. 
Digeft forfdurteendays, and ftraiifc 

This has been for aconfiderable 
time celebrated under the title 
of Huxhitvfs tindure of bark. 

The fubftances here joined to 
the bark, in fame cafes, promote 
its efficacy in the cure of inter- 
mittent?, and are fometimes ab- 
folutely neceffiry. In fome ill 
habits, particularly where the 
vifcera and abdominal glands are 
obftrufted, the bark, by itlelf, 
proves unfuccefsful, it not injuri- 
ous ; while giver, in conjunction 
with ftimulating ftomachics and 
deo'^ftruents, V. more rarely fails 
of the due effect. Orange-peel 
and Virginian fnake root are 
among the bsft additions for this 
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purpofe ; to which it is thought 
by fome aeceifary to join chaly- 
beate medicines alfo. 

As a corroborant and ftoma- 
chic, it is given in dofes of two or 
three drachms : but when employ- 
ed for the cure of intermittents, it 
mult be taken to a greater extent. 
For this purpofe, however, it is 
rarely employed, unlefs with thofe 
who are averfe to the ufe of the 
bark in fubftance, or whofe fto- 
machs will not retain it under that 
form. 

TINCTURA CINCHONA, five 
CORTICIS PERUVIANI, 
AMMONIATA. 

Lond. 
Ammomated TinBure of Peruvian 
Bark. 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, powdered, four 

ounces ; 
Compound fpirit of ammonia, 
two pints. 
Digeft them in a clofe vefTel for 
ten days and ftrain. 

As proof fpirit fuflkiently ex- 
tracts the qualities of the bark, 
thiscompofition feems unneceflary. 

TINCTURA CROCI. 

Edinb. 
TinBure of Saffron. 

Take of 

Englifh faffron,one ounce ; 

Proof fpirit, fifteen ounces. 
After digefting them for five days 

let the tincture be (trained 

through paper. 

The proof fpirit is a very pro- 
per menftruum for extracting the 
medical virtues of the faffron, and 
affords a convenient mode of exhi- 
biting that drug, the qualities of 



which were mentioned in the 
Materia Medica. 

TINCTURA FERRI MU- 
RIATI. 

Loud. 
TinBure of.muriatedlrsn. 

Take of 

The ruft of iron, half a pound j 
Muriatic acid, three pounds ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, three 
pints. 

Pour the muriatic acid on the 
ruft of iron in a glafs vefTel ; and 
fhake the mixture now and then 
during three days. Set it by 
that the feces may fubfide; 
then pour off the liquor ; eva- 
porate this to one pint, and, 
when cold, add to it the vinous 
fpirit. 

TINCTURA FERRI, vulgo 
TINCTURA MARTIS. 
Edinb. 
TinBure sf Iron. 

Take of 

The fcalesofiron purified and 

powdered, three ounces ; 
Muriatic acid, as much as is fuf- 

ficient to diffolve the powder. 
Digeft with a gentle heat ; and the 
powder being difTblved, add of 
rectified fpirit of wine as much 
as will make up of the whole 
liquor two pounds and an half. 

Of thefe two formula, that of 
the Edinburgh college is in feveral, 
refpects, entitled to the preference. 
The fcales are much fitter for giv- 
ing a proper folutionthan the ruft. 
The ftrcngth of the muriatic acid 
is fo variable, that the quantity is 
left to the judgment of the ope- 
rator. If the acid be fuperabun- 
dant, the folution is of a green co- 
lour ; if it be fully fatu rated 
-with the iron, it is more or lefs 

of 
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of a red dim or yellow colour ; 
and- this ferves as a pretty 
accurate criterion. As the 
muri.uic acid combines lefs inti- 
mately with rectified fpirit than any 
of the foffil acids, fo the after- 
pfocefs of dulcificati >n fcarcely, 
it at all, impairs the f dvent power 
of the acid; though, when the 
dulciiication happens to be more 
than u .dally complete, a fmall 
quantity of ferruginous matter is 
fomctimes precipitated on adding 
rectified fpirit to the folution. 
But as the rectified fpirit increafes 
the volatility of the acid, fo if it 
was added at firft, we mould lofe 
much more of the menftruum by 
the heat employed during the di- 
geftion. When this tincture is well 
prepared, it is of a yellowifh-red 
colour; if the acid be fuperahun- 
dant, it is more or lefs of a green- 
ifh hue; and if the rectified fpirit 
lias been impregnated with the 
aftrtngent matter of oak cafks, it 
affiimes an inky colour. 

All the tinctures of iron are no 
other than real folutions of the me- 
tal made in acids, and combined 
with vinous fpirits. The tinctures 
here directed differ from each 
other only in ftrengtb, the acid 
being the fame in both. In our 
former pharmacopoeias, there was 
a tincture from the matter which 
remains after the fublimation of 
the martial flowers : which, 
though it appears to be a good 
one, is now expunged as fuper- 
fluous. Some have recommend- 
ed dulcified fpirit of nitre as a 
menftruum ; but though this readi- 
ly diifolvcs the metal, it does not 
keep it fufpended. The muriatic 
acid is the only one that can be 
employed for this pujpofe. 

Thefe tinctures are greatly pre- 
ferable to the calces or croci of 
won, as being not only more 



fpeedy, but hkcwlfe more certain 
in their operation. The latter, 
in fome cafes, pafs off through the 
inteftinal tube with little effect; 
while the tinctures fcarce ever fail. 
From ten to twenty drops of either 
of the tinctures may be taken twice 
or thrice a day, in any proper 
vehicle. 

TINCTURA F^RRI AM- 
MONIACAL1S. 

Ammoniac t'in8ure of Iron. 

Take of 

Ammom'acal iron, four ouncess 
Proof fpirit, one pint. 
Digeft and ft rain. 

This is the old tinftura forim 
mart'ialium, and is not near fo ele- 
gant a preparation as the forego- 
ing. Why it has been reftored af- 
ter having been omitted does not 
appear. 

TINCTURA GALBANI. 
Loud. 

Yinfture of Galbanum. 

Take of 

Galbanum, cut into fmall pieces, 
two ounces ; 

Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and fcrairu 

This tincture is now for the 
firft time introduced by the Lou- 
don college, and may be ufefully 
employed for anfwering leveral 
purpofes in medicine. Galbanum 
is one of the ftrongeft of the fetid 
gums ; and although lefs active, 
yet much lefs difagreeable than 
afa fetid a : and under the form of 
tincture it may be fuccefsfully 
employed in cafes of flatulence and 
hyfteria, where its effeits are im- 
mediate! r 
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mediately required, particularly 
with thofe who cannot bear afa- 
fetida. 

TINCTURA GENTIANS 
COMPOSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound tinilure of Gentian. 

Take of 

Gentian root,{liced and bruifed, 

two ounces ; 
Exterior dried peel of Seville 

oranges, one ounce ; 
LefTer cardamom feeds, hulked 
and bruifed, half an ounce ; 
Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft for eight days, and drain. 

TINCTURA AMARA, five 
GENTIANS COMPOSITA, 
vulgo ELIXIR STOMACHI- 
CUM. 
Ed in. 
Bitter TinBure^ or compound tinilure 
of Gentian, commonly called 
Jlomachic Elixir. 

Take of 

Gentian root, two ounces ; 

Seville orange peel, dried, one 
ounce ; 

Canella alba, half an ounce ; 

Cochineal, half a drachm ; 

Proof fpirit, two pounds and an 
half. 
Macerate for four days, and ftratn 

through paper. 

These are very elegant fpiri- 
tuous bitters. As the preparations 
are defigned for keeping, lemon 
peel, an excellent ingredient in the 
watery bitter infufions, has, on 
account of the perifhablenefs of its 
flavour, no place in thefe. The 
aromatics arc here very commodi- 
ous ingredients, as in this fpiritu- 
ous menftruum they are free from 
the inconvenience with which they 



are attended in other liquors, of 
rendering them untranfparent. 

TINCTURA GUAIACI, vulgo 

ELIXIR GUAIACINUM. 

Edirib. 

Tinfture of Guaiacum, commonly 
called Elixir of Guaiacum. 

Take of 

Gum guaiacum, one pound ; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, two 
pounds and ;;n half. 
Digeft for ten days, and drain. 

This tinclure may be confidef- 
ed as nearly agreeing in medical 
virtues with the two following. 
It is, however, lefs in ufe ; but 
it may be employed with advan- 
tage in thofe cafes where an objec- 
tion occurs to the menftiuum 
ufed. 

TINCTURA GUAIACI. 

Lond. 
Tinilure of Guaiacum. 

Take of 

Gum guaiacum, four ounces ; 

Compound fpirit of ammonia, a 
pint and an half. 
Digeft for three days, and (train, 

TINCTURA GUAIACI AM- 
MONIATA, vulgo ELIXIR 
GUAIACINUM VOLATI- 
LE. 

Edin. 
Ammoniated t'mdure of Guaiacum, 
commonly called Volatile Elixir 
of Guaiacum. 

Take of 

Gum guaiacum, four ounces ; 
Difiilled oil of faflafras, half a 

drachm ; 
Spirit of ammonia, a pound and 

a half. 

Maverate 
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Macerate for fix days in a clofe 
veifel, and ftrain. 

Thefe are very elegant and effi- 
cacious tinctures; the volatile fpi- 
rit excellently diifoMng the gum, 
and at the fime time promoting 
its medicinal virtue. In iheuma- 
tic cafes, a tea, or even, table, 
fpoonful, taken every morning 
and evening in any convenient 
vehicle, particularly in milk, has 
pr ved of Angular fervice. 

TINCTURA HELLEBORI 

NIGRI. 

Lond. 

T'mfture ef black Hellebore. 

Take of 

Black hellebore root, in coarfe 

powder, four ounces ; 
Cochineal, powdered, two fcru- 

ples; 
Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and drain. 

TINCTURA MELAMPODII, 

five HELLEBORI NIGRI. 

E!in. 

3"inclure of nulampodium or Hack 

Hellebore. 

Take of 

Black hellebore root, four oun- 
ces; 

Cochineal, half a drachm ; 

Proof fpirit two pounds and an 
half. 
Digeft for eight days, and filter 

the tincture through paper. 

This is perhaps the beft prepa- 
ration of hellebore, when deiigned 
for an alterative, the menftruum 
here employed extracting the 
whole of its virtues. It has been 
found, fromexperience,particilar- 
ly ferviceable in uterine obftruc- 
tions ; in fanguir.c conftitutions, 



where chalybeates are hurtful, it 
feldom fails of exciting the men- 
ftuial evacuations, and removing 
the ill confequences of their fup- 
preffion. So great, according to 
fome, is the power of this medicine, 
that wherever, from an ill confor- 
mation of the parts, or other caufes, 
the ex petted dilcharge does not 
fucceed on the ufe of it, the 
blood, as Dr Mead has obferved, 
is fo forcibly propelled, as to make 
its way through other paflages. 
A tea fpoonful of the tincTairemay 
be taken twice a day in warm wa- 
ter or any other convenient ve- 
hicle. 

TINCTURA JALAPII. 

Lond. 

Tintlure of Jalap. 

Take of 

Powdered jalap root, eight oun- 
ces ; 

Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight. 

days, and ftrain. 

TINCTURA JALAPPiE. 

Ed'tn. 

Tintlure of Jalap. 

Take of 

Jalap, in coarfe powder, three 
ounces ; 

Proof fpirit, fifteen ounces. 
Digeft them for eight days, and 

ftrain the tinfture. 

Rectified fpirit of wine was 
formerly ordered for the prepara- 
tion of this tindhire; but rectified 
fpirit diflblving little more than 
the pure refinous parts of the 
jalap, rendered the ufe of the me- 
dicine fomewhat lefs commodious 
than that of the tincture prepar- 
ed with proof fpirits. Moft of the 
tinctures made in reclined fpirit, 
diluted 
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diluted with water, fo as to be fit 
for taking, form a turbid white 
mixture. Many of them are 
fafely taken in this form, without 
any further addition : but the ca- 
thartic ones are never to be ventur- 
ed on without an admixture of 
fyrup or mucilage to keep the 
xefin united with the liquor ; for 
if itfepara f es in its pure undivided 
flate, it never fails to produce vio- 
lent gripes. 

Some have preferred to the tinc- 
tures cf jalap, a folution in fpirit 
of wine of a known quantity of 
the relin extracted from the root ; 
and obferve, that this folution is 
more certain in ftrength than any 
tincture that can be drawn from 
the root directly. For, as the 
purgative virtue of jalap refides 
in its refin, and as all jalap appears 
from experiment not to be equally 
refinous, fome foTts yielding five, 
and others not three, ounces of 
refin from fixteen, it follows, that 
although the root be always taken 
in the fame proportion to the 
menftruum, and the menftruum 
always exactly of the fame ftrength, 
it may, neverthelefs, according 
to the degree of goodnefs of the 
jalap, be impregnated with differ- 
ent quantities of refin, and confe- 
quently prove different in degree 
cf efficacy. Though this objec- 
tion againft the tincture does not 
reach fo far as fome feem to 
fuppofe, it certainly behoves the 
apothecary to be careful in the 
choice of the root. The inferior 
forts may be employed for the 
making refma jalapp/r* which they 
yield in as great perfection, though 
not in fo large quantity, as the 
bed. Neumann thinks even the 
worm-eaten jalap as good for that 
purpofe as any other. 



TINCTURA KINO. 

Eilin. 
Tinflurc of Gum Kino. 

Take of 

Gum kino, two ounces ; 

Proof fpirit, a pound and an 
half 
Digeft eight days, and ftrain. 

The fubftance called gum kins 
feems to be really a gum-relin ; on 
which account proof fpirit is its 
mod proper menftruum. Thip 
preparation mull therefore pofFeTi 
the virtues of the fubftance; and 
it is one of the beft forms under 
which it can be exhibited in obfti- 
nate diarrhoeas, and in cafes of 
lienteria : but in hemorrhagies, 
it is in general proper to exhibit 
it either in fubltance or dirfuf- 
ed. 

SPIRITUS LAVENDUL.E 
COMPOSITA. 

Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 

Take of 

Spirit of lavender, three pints ; 

Spirit of rofemary, one pint;* 

Cinnamon, bruifed, 

Nutmegs, bruifed, of each half 
an ounce ; 

Red faunders, one ounce. 
Digeft for ten days, and ftrain. 

SPIRITUS LAVENDULjE 
COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 

Take of 

Simple fpirit of lavender, three 

pounds ; 
Simple fpirit of rofemary, one 
pound ; 
Cinnamon, one ounce : 
Cloves, two drachms ; 

Nutmeg, 
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Nutmeg, half an ounce ; 
Red faunders, three drachms. 
Macerate fevcn days and {train. 

These two compofitions al- 
though varying a little from each 
other, may be confide: ed as the 
fame. 

Thcfe fpirits are grateful revi- 
ving cordials : though cenfider- 
ably more fimple, they are not lefs 
elegant or valuable, than many 
Cjjher moreelaboratc preparations ; 
which have been long held in great 
efteem, under the name of Palsy 
dp.o.»s, in all kinds cf languors, 
weakness of the nerves, and decays 
of age. 

TINCTURA MOSCHI. 

Ed in. 

Thiclure of Mujk. 

Take of 

Muflc, two drachms ; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Digeit for ten days, and (train. 

Rectified fpirit is the mod 
complete menftruum for mufk ; 
but in this form it is often impof- 
fible to give fuch a quantity of the 
mufk as is neceffary for ourpur- 
pofe; and hence this article is 
more frequently employed under 
the form of julep or bolus. 

TINCTURA MYRRHiE. 

Lend. 

TirMur: of Myrrh. 

Take of 

Myrrh, bruifed, three ounces ; 
Proof ipirit, a pint and an half ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, half a 
pint. 
Dia;eft with a gentle heat for eight 
days, and drain. 



TINCTURA MYRRHjE. 

EJin. 

Ttntiure of Myrrh. 

Take cf 

Mynh, three ounces ; 
Proof fpirit, two pounds and an 
half. 
After digeftion for ten days, (train 
.off th^ tincture. 

The pharmaceutical writers in 
general have been of opinion, that 
no good tincture can be drawn 
from myrrh by fpirit of wine alone, 
without the atliftance of fixed 
alkaline falts. But it appears from 
proper experiments, thatthefe falts 
only heighten the colour of the 
tincture, without enabling the 
menftruum to diffolve any more 
than it would by itfelf. Rectified 
fpirit extracts, without any addi- 
tion, all that part of the mynh in 
which its peculiar fmell and tafte 
refide, viz. the refin : and proof 
fpirit diffolves almoft the whole cf 
the drug, except its impurities: 
hence the combination of thefe 
two directed by the London col- 
lege, is perhaps preferable to either 
by itfelf. 

Tincture of myrrh is recom- 
mended internally for warmingthe 
habit, ftrengthening the folids, 
opening obflructions, and refilling 
putrefaction. The dofe is from 
fifteen drops to forty or more. 
The medicine may doubtlefs be 
given in thefe cafes to advantage ; 
though with us, it is more com- 
monly ufed externally, for clean- 
fing foul ulcers, and promoting 
the exfoliation of carious bones. 
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TINCTURA OPII. 

LonJ. 

Th:aure of Opium. 

Take of 

Hard purified opium, powdered, 

ten drachms ; 
Proof fpirit, one pint. 
Digeft for ten days, and drain. 

TINCTURA OPII, five THE- 
BAICA.vulgo LAUDANUM 
LIQUIDUM. 
Edin. 
Tincture of Opium or Thebaic tinc- 
ture, commonly -called Liquid 
Laudanum. 
Take of 

Opium, two ounces ; 
Proof fpirit two pounds, 
Digeft four days, and ftrain off the 
tincture. 

These are very elegant liquid 
opiates, and as they are now direc - 
ted by both the pharmacopoeias, 
they are of the fame ftrength, or 
contain the fame proportion, of 
Opium ; a drachm of each tinc- 
ture containing, as is found by. 
evaporating the tincture, three 
as and an half of pure opium. 
Objections had formerly been 
made to thefe liquid opiates'which 
contain fo large a proportion of 
opium, as the dofe of them was 
very uncertain in the ufual man- 
ner of giving it by drops, drops 
being fometimes (as when dropt 
from a phial with a thick lip) 
much larger than at others. To 
remedy this inconvenience the 
Edinburgh college have adopted 
meafures for proportioning ihe 
dofes by weight. Seepage 57. 



TINCTURA OPII CAMPHO. 

RATA. 

Lond. 
Camphorated Tintlv.re of Opium. 

• Take of 

Hard purified opium, 
Flowers of benzoin, of each one 

drachm ; 
Camphor, two fcruples ; 
Oil of an'4'eed, one drachm ; 
Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft for ten days, and {train. 

TINCTURA OPII AMMONi- 
ATA, vulgo ELIXIR PAR- 
EGORICUM. 

Edin. 
slwvioniatedTin&ufc of Opium, com- 
monly called Paregoric Elixir. 

Take of 

Acid of benzoin, 

Englifh fafFron, of 'each three 
drachms ; 

Opium, two drachm*; 

Uiftilled oil of anifeeds, half a 
drachm ; 

Spirit of ammonia fixteen oun- 
ces. 
Digeft four days in a clofe vef- 

iel, and fteaiii. 

These two preparations, 
though they differ in their com- 
pofition, are neverthelef> nearly of 
the famie medical qualities. 

The moft material differences in 
the la II formula from the fir ft arc 
the fubftitution of the fpirit of 
ammonia for the proof fgirit, and 
a larger proportion of opium ; the 
fpirit of ammonia is not only 
perhaps, a more powerful men- 
itruum, but in Aloft inftances 
coincides with the virtues of the 
preparation ; but as the opium is 
the ingredient on which we place 
'the principal dependance, fo its 
proportion .is inercafed, in order 

that 
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that we may give it in fuel) a dofe 
as that the acrimony of the men- 
ftruum flia.ll not pxove hurtful to 
the domach. 

The London formula is taken 
from Le Mort, with the omiffion 
of three unneceflary ingredients, 
honey, liquorice, and alkaline fait. 
It was originally called Elix- 
ir asthmaticum, which name 
it does not ill deferw. It contri- 
butes to allay the tickling which 
provokes frequent coughing ; and 
at the fame time is fuppofed to 
open the bread, and give greater 
liberty of breathing : the opium 
procures a temporary relief from 
the fymptoms; while the other 
ingredient* tend to remove the 
cauie, and prevent their return. 
It is given to children againft the 
chincough, &c. in dofes of from 
five drops to twenty : to adults, 
from twenty to an hundred. In 
the London formula, half anoun'ce 
by meafure contains about a grain 
of opium ; but in the Edinburgh 
formula, the proportion of opium 
is larger. 

TINCTURA RHABARBARI. 
Lond. 

. TinSure of Rhubarb. 



Proof foi-, it two pounds and an 
half. 
Dlg'eft for feven days, and (train. 

TINCTURA RHABARBARI 
. COMPOS IT A. 

Lc,:,L 
Compound Tir.cl'urc cf Rhubarb. ■ 

Take of 

Rhubarb fliced, two ounces ; 
. Ginger powdered, 
Saffron, each two drachms ; . 
Liquorice-i-oot, bruifed, half an 

ounce ; 
Diftifled water, one pint ; 
Proof fpirit, twelve ounces by 
meafure. 
Diged for fourteen days, and drain. 

TINCTURA RHEI AMARA. 
Edin. • 
Bilter Tincture of Rhubarb . 

Take of 

Rhubarb, two ounces ; • 

Gentian-root, half an ounce ; 
Virginian fnake-root one 

drachm ; 
Proof fpirit, two pounds and an 

half. 
Diged for feven days, and drain. 

TINCTURA RHEI DULCIS. 
Edin. 

Siv:ct Tiutlure ef Rhubarb. 



Take of 

Rhubarb, fliced, two ounces ; 

Lefler cardamon feeds, bruifed, It is made by adding to the drain 



half an ounce ; 
Saffron, two drachms ; 
Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Diged for eight days iftd drain 



ed tincture of rhubarb, four 
ounc»of fugar-candy. 



TINCT 

1"in3u 



irt of 



The lad of thefe preparations 

is impfoved from the former edi- 

A RHEI. . tions. Two ounces of liquorice 

and one of raifins are fupplted by 

y 'Rhubarb. an increafe of the fugar-candy. 

All the foregoing tinctures of 
rhubarb are defigned as domachics 
and corroborants, as well as purga- 
Lefler cardamom feeds, half an tives : fpirituous liquors excellent^ 
our. ly extraft thofe parts of the rhu-. 

3 Qj» barb 



Take of 

Rhubarb, three ounces ; 
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barb ia which the two 
qualities rcfide, and the additional 
ingredients conliderably prcmotc 
their efficacy. In weakncfs of 
the ftomach, . indigefticn, laxity 
of the inteftines, diarrhoeas, colic 
and other firailar complaints, thefe 
medicines are frequently of great 
fervice : the fourth is alio in 
many cafes, an ufeful addition to 
the Peruvian bark, in the cure of 
intermittent?, particularly in ca- 
chectic habits, where the vifcera 
are obflrucled ; with thefe inten- 
tions, a fpoonful or two may be 
taken for a dofe, and occafionally 
repeated. 

TINCTURA RKEI CUM 
ALOE, vulgo ELIXIR 
SACRUM. 
Editi. 
Tinclure ofRkularb with aloes, com- 
monly called Sacred Elixir. 

Take cf 

Rhubarb, ten drachms ; 
Socotcrine aloes, fix drachms ; 
Leffer cardamom-feeds, half an 

ounce ; 
Proof fpirit, two pounds and an 
half. 
Digeft for feven days, and ftrain. 

This preparation is very much 
employed as a warming cordial 
purge, and for the general plirpofes 
of aloetics ; with which, bewever, 
it combines the medical properties 
of rhubarb. 

TINCTURA SABINE COM- 
POSITA. 

Eor.d. 
Compound Tincture of Savin. 

Take of 

Extract cf favin one ounce ; 
Tindlure of caftor, one ptat ;' 
Tincture cf myrrh, half a pint. 



Digeft till the extract of favin be 
dilfolved, and then ftrain. 

This preparation had a place 
in a late edition of our pharmaco- 
poeia, under the title of L 
myrrh* compofilum ; and is an im- 
provement of one defcribed in 
fomeformerpharmacopceias under 
the name of Elixir uterinum. 
It is a medicine of great impor- 
tance in uterine obftructions, and 
in hypochondriacal cafes ; though, 
poffibly, means might be contrived 
of fuperadding more effectually 
the virtues of favin to a tincture 
of myrrh and caftor. It may be 
given in dofes of from five drops 
to twenty or thirty, or more, in 
penny-royal water, or any other 
fuitable vehicle. 

TINCTURA SCILL.E. 
Land. 

Tinclure of Squill. 

Take of 

Squills, frefii dried, fourounces ; 

Proof-fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft: for eight days, and pour off 

the liquor. 

For extracting the virtues of 
fquills, the menftruum which has 
hitherto been almoft folely employ- 
ed is vinegar. There are, how- 
ever, cafes in which ardent fpirit 
may be more proper ; and by the 
menftruum here directed its virtue", 
are^ fully extracted : hence it is 
with propriety that the London 
college have introduced this form, 
as well as the vinegar and oxymel ; 
but, in general, J^purpofes to 
be anfwered by^pills may be 
better obtained by employing it in 
fubftance than in any other foim. 
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SENKVE. 



one 



TINCTURA 

Lond. 
TinBure of Senna- 

Take of 

Senna, one pound ; 

Caraway- feeds, bruifed, 
ounce and an half ; 

Leffer cardamom-feeds, bruifed, 
half an ounce ; 

Raifins, ftoned, fixteen ounces ; 

Proof fpirit, one gallon. 
Digeft for fourteen days, and 

ltrain. 

TINCTURA SENN^E COM- 
POSITE, vulgo ELIXIR SA- 
LUTIS. 

Edlnb. 
Compound tinclurg of Senna, com- 
monly called Elixir of health. 

Take of 

Senna leaves, two ounces ; 

Jalap root, one ounce ; 

Coriander feeds, half an ounce ; 

Proof fpirit, three pounds and an 
half. 
Digeft for feven days, and to the 

ftrained liquor add four ounces 

of fugar-candy. 

Both thefe tinctures are ufeful 
carminatives and cathartics, efpe- 
cially to thofe who have accustom- 
ed thcmfelves to the ufe of fpiri- 
tuous liquors ; they oftentimes 
relieve flatulent complaints and 
colics, where the common cor- 
dials have little effect : the dofe 
is from one to two ounces. 
Several preparations of this kind 
have been offered to the public 
under the name &f Daffy's elixir : 
the two here delcribed are equal 
to any, and fuperior to moft of 
them. The Lift in particular is 
a very ufeful addition to the caftor 
oil, in order to take off its mawkifli 
tafte : and coinciding; with the 



virtues of the dil, it is therefore 
much preferable to brandy, fhrub, 
and fuch like liquors, which are 
often found neceffary to make 
the oil fit on the ftomach. 

TINCTURA SERPENTA- 
RLE. 
Lond. 

Tintlure of Snahe-root. 

Take of 

Virginian fnake-root, three oun 
ces ; 

Proof fpirit, two pints. 
Digeft for eight days, and ftrain. 

Edinh. 

Take of 

Virginian faake-root, two oun- 
ces ; 
Cochineal, one drachm ; 
Proof fpirit, two pounds and an 
half. 
Digeft for four days, and then 
fcrain the tincture. 

The tincT-.re of fnake-root was 
in a former pharmacopoeia directed 
to be prepared with the tinffura 
falis tartari, which being now ex- 
punged, it was propofed to the 
college to employ rectified fpirit; 
but as the hea: of this fpirit pre- 
vents the .medicine from being ta- 
ken in fo large a dofe as it might 
otherwife be, a weaker fpirit was 
chofen. The tincture made in 
this menftruum, which extracts 
the whole virtues cf the root, may 
be taken to the quantity of a 
fpoonful or more every five or fix 
hours ; and to this extent it often 
operates as an ufeful diaphore-. 
tic. 
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TINCTURA VALERIANAE. 

Lend. 
Tinaurc of Valerias. 

Take of 

The root of wild valerian, in 
coarfe powder, four ounces ; 

Proof fpii it, two pints. 
Digeft with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and ftrain. 

The valet ian root ought to be 
reduced to a pretty fine powder, 
otherwife the fpirit will not fuf- 
ficiently extras its virtues. 
, The tincture proves of a deep 
colour, and confiderably ftrong 
of the valerian ; though it has 
not been found to anfwer fo well 
in the cure of epileptic diforders 
as the root in iubttar.ee, exhibited 
in the form of powder or bolus. 
The dofe of the tincture is, from 
half a fpoonful to a fpoonful or 
more, twice or thrice a day. 

TINCTURA VALERIANAE. 
AMMONIATA. 

Lond. 
Amnion ialed Tincture of Valerian. 

Take of 

' The root of wild valerian in 
coarfe powder four ounces ; 
Compound fpirit of ammonia, 
two pints. 
Digeft for eight cays, and ftrain. 

TINCTURA VALERIANAE 
AMMONIATA, vulgo TINC- 
TURA VALERIANAE VO- 
LATILE. 
Edin. 
Ammciziated Tincture of Vol 
commonly called Volatile tinc- 
ture of Valerian. 

3V*e of 

Wild velerian root two cun 
Spirit of ammonia, one pound. 
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Mrcerate for fix day 
vellel, and ftrain. 



Part III. 

in a clofc 



The menflrua here employed 
areexcellent, and at the fame rime ■ 
confiderably promote the virtues 
of the valerian, which in fome 
cafes wants an affiftance of this 
kind. The dofe may be a tea- 
fpoonful or two 

TINCTURA VERATRI, five 
HELLEBORIALBL 

Edir.b. 
Tinaurc of Veratrum, or : 

Hell. 



root, 



eight 



Take of 

White hellebore 

ounces ; 
Proof fjirit, two pounds and an 
half; 
Digeft them together for ten i 
andfilte r tin ough paper. 

This tincture is fometimes ufed 
for acuating catharics, &c. and 
as an emetic in apoplectic 
maniacal diforders. It may like- 
wife be fo managed, as to prove 
a powerful alterative and dec: 
ent, in cafes where mildei 
medies have little effect ; but a 
great deal of caution is requifite 
in its ufe : the dofe, at firft 
ought to be only a few drop 
confiderable, it proves violently 
emetic or cathartic. 

ACIDUM VITRIOLI ARO- 
MATICUMivuljro ELIXIR 
VITRIOLI ACIDUM. 
Edinb. 

•</V, commonly 
called Acid Elixir of V. 

Take of 

Rectified fpirit of wine, two 
pounds ; 
Drop into it by litt' tie fix 

ounces 
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ounces of vitriolic acid ; digeft 
the mixture which a very gentle 
heat in a clofe vsiiel for three 
days, and then add of 
Cinnamon, an ounce and an half; 
Ginger, one ounce. 
Digeft again in a clofe veffel for 
fix days, and then filter the 
tincture through paper in a glafs 
funnel. 

The intention in this proeefs 
is, to obt tin a tincture of aromatic 
vegetables, in fpirit of wine, com- 
bined with a confiderable propor- 
tion of vitriolic acid. When the 
tincture is firft drawn with vinous 
fpirits, and the acid added after- 
wards, the acid precipitates great 
part of what the fpirit had before 
taken up ; and on the other hand, 
when the acid is mixed with the 
fpirit immediately before the ex- 
traction, it prevents the diffolution 
of all that it would have precipi- 
tated by the former way of treat- 
ment : by previoufly uniting the 
acid and the vinous fpirit together 
by digeftion, the inconvenience is 
fomewhat leffened. 

This is a valuable medicine in 
weaknefs and relaxations of the 
ftomach, and decays of conftitu- 
tion, particularly in thofe which 
proceed from irregularities, which 
are accompained with flow febrile 
fymptoms, or which follow the fup- 
prcfilon of intermittents. It fre- 
quently fucceeds after bitters and 
aromutics by thernfelves had avail- 
ed nothing; and indeed, great part 
of its virtues depend on the vi- 
triolic acid; which, barely diluted 
with water, has, in thefe cafes, 
where the ftomach could bear the 
acidity, produced happy effects. 

Fuller relates (in his Medic'ma 
Gymnaftka) that he was recover- 
ed by Mynficht's elixir, which 
was formerly the name of this 



compound, from an extreme decay 
of constitution, and continual 
retchings to vomit. It may be 
given in dofes of from ten to thirty 
or forty drops or more, according 
to the quantity of acid, twice or 
thrice a-day, at fuch times as the 
ftomach is mod empty. It is very 
ufefully conjoined with the bark, 
both as covering its difagreeable 
tafte and coinciding with its vir- 
tues. 

SPIRITUS jETHERIS VI- 
TRIOLICI AROMATICUS, 
vulgo ELIXIR VITRIOLI 
DULCE. 
Editib. 
A romat'u fpirit of vitriolic elher, 
commonly called $tueet Elixir 
of Vitriol. 

This is made of the fame aromatics, 
and in the fame manner as the 
tinctttra aromatica ; except that, 
in place of the vinous fpirit, 
fpirit of vitriolic ether is em- 
ployed. 

This is defigned for perfons 
whofe ftomachs are too weak to 
bear the foregoing acid elixir ; to 
the tafle, it is gratefully aromatic^ 
without any perceptible acidity. 
The dulqified fpirit of vitriol here 
directed, occa'ions little or no 
precipitation on adding it to the 
tincture. 

A medicine of this kind was 
formerly in great efteem under 
the title of ViganWvolatih elixir 
of vitriol; the compofvtion of 
which was firft communcated to 
the public in the Pharmacofaia 
nformata. It is prepared by di- 
gesting fome volatile fpirits of vi- 
triol upon a fm all quantity of dried 
mint leaves till the liquor has ac- 
quired a fine green colour. If 
the fpirit, as it frequently docs, 

partakes too rr.uch cf the acid, 

.1 : 
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this colour will not fucceed : in 
fuch cafe, it fhould be rectified by 
the addition of a, little fixed alka- 
line fiit. 

TINCTURA Z1NZIEERIS. 

Tinclurc of Ginger. 

Take of 

Ginger powdered, two ounces ; 
Proof Ipirit, two pounds. \ 
Digelt in a gemle heat for eight 

days, and drain. 

This fimple tincture of ginger 
is a warm cordial and is rather in- 
ter, Jed as a ufeful addition, in the 
quantity of a drachm or two, to 
purging mixtures, than for being 
ufcd alone. 

TINCTURA COLOCYNTHI- 
DIS. 

Suec. 
Tinilurs of Colocynlh. 

Take of 

Colocynth, cut fmall, and freed 
from the feeds, one ounce ; 

Anifeed, one drachm ; 

Proof fpirit, fourteen ounces. 
Macerate for three days, and ftrain 

through paper. 

In this tincture we have the 
active purgative power of the 
colocynth. And although it be 
feldom ufcd as a cathartic by it- 
felf, yet even in lmall quantity it 
may be advantageoufly employed 
to brifken the operation of others. 

TINCTURA QUASSIA. 

Suec. 
Tincture of Quaffta. 

Take of 
QMuffia, bruifed, two ounces j 



Proof fpii it, two pounds and an 
half. 
Digeft for three days, and then 
ilrain through paper. 

By proof fpirit the medical pro- 
perties, as well as the fenfible 
qualities of the quaffia, are readily 
extracted ; and under this form 
it may be advantageoufly en: 
ed for anfwering different purpofes 
in medicine. 

T INCTURA LACOE. 

Suec. 
Tinclure of Lac. 

Take of 

Gum lac, powdered, one ounce; 

Myrrh, three drachms ; 

Spirit of fcurvy-grafs, a pint 
and an half. 
Digell in a fund beat for three 

days ; after which, drain oft 

the tinclure for ufe. 

This tincture is principally em- 
ployed for ftrengthening the gums, 
and in bleedings and fcorbutic 
exulcerations of them : it may be 
fitted for ufe with thefe intentions, 
by mixing it with honey of rofes, 
or the like. Some recommend it 
internally againft fcorbutic com- 
plaints, and as a corroborant in 
gleets, female weakneiles, &c. Its 
warmth, pungency, and manifeftly 
aflringentbittcriflitafte, point out 
its virtues in thefe cafes to be con- 
fiderable, though common prac- 
tice among us has not yet received 
it. 
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TINCTURA NUCIS VO- 
MICAE. 
Rofs. 
Tintlure ofNux Vomica, 

Take of 

. Nux vomica, an ounce and an 
half; 

Proof-fpirit, two pounds. 
Digeft for fome days, and then 

ftrain it. 

The nur vomica, a very ac- 
tive vegetable, has of late, as 
we have already had occafion 
to obferve, been introduced into 
practice for the cure of intermit- 
tents and of contagious dyfen- 
tery. In thefe affections it may 
be employed under the form of 
tincture as well as in fubftance ; 
and in this way it mod readily 
admits of being combined with 
other articles, either as adju- 
vantia or corrigentia. 

TINCTURA SUCCINI. 

Suec. 

Tintlure of Amber. 

Take of 

Yellow amber, powdered, one 
ounce ; 



Vitriolic ether, four ounces. 
Digeft for three days in a vefTet 
accurately clofed, frequently 
making the veifel, and aftef 
this ftrain through paper. 

The tincture of amber wa» 
formerly prepared with rectified 
fpirit of wine : but the menftruum 
here directed gives a more com- 
plete folution, and forms a mora 
elegant and active tincture. I: 
poifeiles the whole Virtues of the 
concrete ; and although it has no 
place in our Pharmacopoeia, yet 
it is a valuable preparation of 
amber. It has been recommended 
in a variety of affections, particu- 
larly thofe of the nervous kind, as 
hyfterical and epileptic complaints. 
It may be taken in dofes of from 
a few drops to the extent of a tea- 
fpoonful in a glals of wine or any 
fimilar vehicle. 
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MISTURA CAMPHORATA. 

Land. 

Camphorated Mixture. 

Take of 

Camphor, one drachm ; 

Rectified fpirit of wine, a little ; 

Duuble-refined fugar, half an 
ounce ; 

Coiling diftilled water, one pint. 
Rub the camphor firil with the 

fpirit of wine, then with the 

fugar ; laflly, add the water by 

degrees, and drain the mixture. 

While camphor is often exhi- 
bited in a iohd (late, it is fre- 
quently alio advantageous to 
employ it as diiFufed in watery 
fluids ; .-rod with this intention 
prefent formula is perhaps 
one of the moft fimple, the union 
being effjckd merely by the 
aid of a fmall quantity of fpirit 
of wine and a little fugar. The 
form of emulfion in which the 
union is eifected, by triturating 
the camphor with a few almonds, 
is much fuperior to this; for 
the untfuous quality of the al- 
monds ierves in a confiderable de- 
cree to cover the pungency of 
the camphor, without diminiihing 



its activity, (See Emulsio Cam- 
phor at a.) Camphor, under the 
prefent form as well as that 
of emulfion, is very ufeful in 
fevers, taken to the extent of a 
table-fpoonful every three or 
four hours. It is a curious quan- 
tity of fpirit which the London 
college has ordered ; more espe- 
cially fincc in a former edition 
the quantity of fpirit was fpeci- 
fied, viz. ten drops. 

MISTURA CRETACEA. 

Lond. 
Chalk Mixture. 

Take of 

Prepared chalk, one ounce ; 
Double-refined fugar, fix 

drachms ; 
Gum Arabic powdered, one 

ounce ; 
Diftilled water, two pints. 
Mix them. 

POTTO CRETACEA. 

Edinb. 

Chalk Potion. 

Take of 

Prepared chalk, one ounce ; 
Pureft refined fugar, half an 
ounce ; 

Muciby; - 
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Mucilage of gum Arabic, two 

ounces. 
Rub them together, and add by 

degrees, 
Water, two pounds and an half; 
Spirit of cinnamon, two ounces. 

The^e two preparation; agree 
pretty much both in their name 
and in their nature ; but that of 
the Edinburgh college is moil 
agreeable to the palate, from 
containing a proportion of cin- 
namon water, by which the difa- 
greeable tafte of the chalk is ta- 
ken off. 

In the former edition of the 
Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, a pre- 
paration of this kind Itood among 
the decoctions, and the chalk 
was directed to be boiled with 
the water and gum : by the pre- 
fent formula, the chalk is much 
more completely fufpended by 
the mucilage and fugar ; which 
laft gives alfo to the mixture an 
agreeable tafte. It is proper to 
employ the fineft fugar, as the re- 
dundant acid in the coarfer kinds 
might form with the chalk a kind 
of earthy fait. 

This is a very elegant form of 
exhibiting chalk, and is an ufe- 
ful remedy in dife^fes arifing 
from, or accompanied with, aci- 
dity in the prima: viae. It is 
frequently employed in diarrhoea 
proceeding from that caufe. The 
mucilage not only ferves to keep 
the ch..:k uniformly diftufed, but 
alfo improves its virtues by fheath- 
ing the internal furface of the in- 
teilines. The dofe of this medi- 
cine requires no nicety. It may- 
be taken to the extent of a pound 
er two in the courfe of a day. 



MISTURA MOSCKATA. 

Lond. 
Mufi M.ix.'vr. . 

Take of 

Mufk, two fcruples ; 
Gum Arabic, powdered, 
Double refined fugar, of each 

one drachm ; 
Rofe-water, fix ounces by mea- 
fure. 

Rub the mufti firft with the fu- 
gar, then with the gum, and 
add the rofe water by degreed. 

This had formerly the name 
of j ulepum e mofchn, and was in- 
tended as an improvement upon 
the Hyjleric juL-p with mufi of 
Bates. Orange-flower water is 
directed by that author; and in- 
deed this more perfectly coincides 
with the muik than rofe-water : 
but as the former is difficultly 
procurable in perfection, the lat- 
ter is here preferred. The julep 
appears turbid at firft : on ftand- 
ing a little time, it depofits a 
brown powder, and becomes clear, 
but at the fame time lofes great 
part of its virtue. This inconve- 
nience may be prevented by tho- 
roughly grinding the mutk with 
gum Arab'c before the addition 
of the water ; by means of the 
gum the whole fubftance of the 
mafic is made to remain fufpended 
in the water. Volatile fp'rits are 
in many cafes an ufeful addition to 
muik, and likewife enable water 
to keep fomewhat more of the 
mufk diifolved than it would 
otherwife retain. 

LAC AMYGDALA. 

Land. 

Almond Milk. 



Take of 

Sweet almondt, one ounce and 
an half j 
3 r 2 Double 
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Double-refined fugar, half an 

ounce ; 
Diftilled water, two pints. 
Beat the almonds with the fugar; 
thsn, rubbing them together, 
add by degrees the water, and 
flrain the liquor. 

EMULSIO COMMUNIS. 

Ed'tn. 

Common Entul/ion. 

Take of 

Sweet almonds, one ounce ; 
Common-water, two pounds 
and an half. 

Beat the blanched almonds in a 
{tone mortar, and gradually 
pour on them the common wa- 
ter, working the whole well 
together ; then {train off the li» 
quor. 

XMULSIO ARABICA. 

Edin*. 

Arabic EmuIfioH. 

This is made in the fame manner 
as the preceding ; only adding, 
tyhile beating the almonds, 
Mucilage of gum arabic, 
two ounces. 

Ail thefe may be confidered 
as poflefimg nearly the fame qua- 
lities. But of the three the lad 
is the molt powerful demulcent. 

Great care lhould be taken, that 
the almonds be not become ran- 
cid by keeping ; which will not 
only render the emulfion extreme- 
ly tanpleafant, a circumftance of 
great confequence in medicine 
that requires to be taken in large 
quantities, but likewiie give it 
injurious qualities. 

Thefe liquois are principally 
ufed for d luting and obtunding 
acrimonioushumoursjparticuiarly 
m heat of uri*e and ilrangurie* 



arifing either from a natural fliarp* 
nefs of the juices, or from the 
operation of cantharides, and 
other irritating medicines : in 
thefe cafes, they are to be drank 
frequently, to the quantity of half 
a pint or more at a time. 

Some have ordered emulfion* 
to be boiled, with a view to de. 
prive them of fome imaginary 
crudity ; but by this procefs they 
quickly ceafe to be emuliions, the 
oil feparating from the water, and 
floating diltinclly on the fur. 
face. Acids and vinous fpiritfl 
produce a like decompofition. 
On Handing alfo for fome days, 
without addition, the oily matter 
feparates and rifes to the top, 
not in a pure form, but like 
thick cream. Thefe experiments 
prove the compofition of the 
cmulfions made from the oily 
feeds of kernels, and at the fame 
time point out fome cautions to 
be attended to in their prepara* 
tion and ufe. 

EMULSIO CAMPHORATA* 

Edinb. 
Camphorated E?nulJion, 

Take of 

Camphor, one fcruple ; 

Sweet almonds, blanched, tenj 

Double-refined fugar, one dram j 

Water, fix ounces. 
This is to be made in the fame 

manner as the common emul» 

fion. 

This is a much better prepara- 
tion for exhibiting camphor in a 
liquid form than the mijlura cam* 
phorata above defcribed, the al- 
monds being an excellent medium 
not only for dividing the cam- 
phor, but for keeping it fufpended 
in the water. 
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LAC AMMONIACI. 
Lond. 

Ammoniacum Mill. 

Take of 

Ammoniacum, two drachms ; 
Diftilled water, half a pint. 

Rub the gum-refin with the wa- 
ter, gradually poured on, until 
it becomes a milk. 

In the Tame manner may be made 
a milk of alafetida, and of the 
reft of the gum-refins. 

The ammoniacum milk is ufed 
for promoting expectoration, in 
humoural afthmas, and coughs. 
It may be given to the quantity 
of two fpoonfuls twice a-day. 

The lac afafetidae is employed 
in fpafmodical, hyfterical, and 
other nervous affections; and it 
is alio frequently ufed under the 
form of injection. It anfwers the 
fame purpofe as afafetida. in fub- 
ftance. 

SPIRITUS ^THERIS VI- 

TRIOLICI COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound Spirit of Vitriolic Ether. 

Take of 

Spirit of vitriolic ether, two 
pounds ; 

Oil of wine, three drachms. 
Mix them. 

This is fuppofed to be, If not 
precifely the fame, at leaft very 
nearly, the celebrated Liquor ano- 
dynus minera'is of Hoffman. We 
learn from his own writings, that 
the liquor which he thus denomi- 
nated, was formed of dulcified 
fpirit of vitriol and the aromatic 
oil which arifes after it ; but he 
does not tell us in what propor- 
tions thefe were combined. It 
has been highly extolled as an 
anodyne and antifpafmodic medi- 



cine : and with thefe intentions it 
is frequently employed in prac- 
tice. 

SPIRITUS AMMONITE COM- 
POSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Ammonia. 

Take of 

Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 
Eifential oil of lemon, 

nutmeg, of each 
two drachms. 
Mix them. 

This differs almoft only in 
name from the following. 

SPIRITUS AMMONIJE A- 
ROMATICUS, vulgo SPI- 
RITUS SALINUS ARO- 
MA TIC US. 

Edin. 
Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, com- 
monly called Saline aromatic 
fpirit. 

Take of 

Spirit of ammonia, eight oun- 
ces ; 
Diftilled oil of rofemary, one 

drachm and an half ; 
Diftilled oil of lemon-peel, one 
drachm. 
Mix them that the oils may be 
diirolved. 

By the method here directed, 
the oils are as completely diffolved 
as when diftillation is employed. 

Volatile falts, thus united with 
aromatics are, not only more a- 
greeable in flavour, but likewife 
more acceptable to the ftomach, 
and lefs acrimonious than in their 
pure (late. Both the foregoing 
compofitions turn out excellent 
ones, provided the oils are good. 
The dofe is from five or fix drops 
to fixtv or more. 

SPI- 
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-1TUS AMMONLffi SUC- SPIRITUS VINOSUS CAM. 

CINATUS. PHORATUS. 

Lond. Edin. 

Succinated Spirit of Ammonia. Camphorated Spirit of ivine. 



Take of 
Alkohol, one ounce ; 

Water of pure ammonia, four 

ounces, by meafui 
Rectified oil of amber, one fcru- 

ple ; 
Scpe, ten grains. 
Digeft the fope and oil of amber 
in the alkohol, till they be dif- 
folved ; then add the water of 
pure ammonia, and mix them 
by fluking. 

This compofition is extremely 
penetrating, and has been long in 
great efteeni, particularly for 
fmelling to in lownefles and faint- 
ings, under the name of Eau de 
luce. It is not quite limpid, for 
the oil of amber diiVohes only im- 
perfectly in the fpirit : and if the 
volatile fpirit be not exceedingly 
ftrong, fcarcely any of the oil will 
be imbibed. 

The Eau it nice is not only ufed 
with the view of making an im- 
preffion on the nofe, but is taken 
internally in the fame cafes. It 
bus likewife of late been celebrated 
a remedy for the bite of the 
rattle-make, when ufed internal- 
ly, and applied externally to the 
wounded part. 

SPIRITUS CAMPHORA. 
TUS. 

Lond. 
Camphorated Spirit. 

Take of 

Camphor, four ounces ; 

ried fpirit of wine, two 

'-- ; 
Mix them, fo that the camphor 
TV.?.' be ;i::iblved. 
I 



Take of 

Camphor, one ounce ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, one 
pound. 

Mix them together, that the cam- 
phor may be diflblved. 

It may alfo be made with a dou- 
ble, triple, &c. proportion of 
camphor. 

These folutions of camphor are 
employed chiefly for external ufes, 
againft rheumatic pains, paralytic 
numbneffes, inflammations, for dif- 
cufling tumors, preventing gan- 
grenes, or retraining their pro- 
grefs. They are too pungent to be 
exhibited internally, even when 
diluted, nor does the dilution 
fucceed well ; for on the admixture 
of aqueous liquors, the camphor 
gradually feparates, and runs to- 
gether into little maffes. 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, 
mention a camphorated fpirit not 
fubject to this inconvenience. It 
is prepared by grinding the cam- 
phor with fomewhat more than an 
equal weight of fixed alkaline fait, 
then adding a proper quantity of 
proof-fpirit, and drawing off one 
half of it by di (filiation. This 
fpirit was propofed to be received 
into our pharmacopoeias, under 
the title of Spiritus camphora tar~ 
tarifatus ; but on trial, it did not 
anfwer expectation : fome of the 
camphor rifes with the fpirit in dif- 
tillation, though but a fmall quan- 
tity ; when mixed with a large 
portion of water, it does not fenli- 
bly render it turbid ; but in a pro- 
per quantity, it exhibits the fame 
appearance as the more common 
camphorated fpirit : it did not 
appear, 
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appear, that fpirit di Hilled from 
camphor, with or without the al- 
kaline fait, differed at all in this 
refpeet. 

The moll convenient method of 
ng camphor with aqueous li- 
for internal ufe, feems to 
he by the mediation of almonds, 
or cf mucilages; triturated with 
thefe, it 1 eadily mixes with water 
into the form of an emulfion, at the 
fame time that its pungency is con- 
fiderably abated. It may alio be 
commodioufly exhibited in the 
form of an oily draught, exprelTed 
oils totally diffolving it. 

OLEUM CAMPHORATUM. 

Ed'm. 

Camphorated Oil. 

Take of 

Frefh olive oil, two ounces ; 

Camphor, half an ounce. 
Mix them fo that the camphor 

may be duTolved. 

This is deugned for external pur- 
pofes, and is ufeful againft burns, 
bruifes, rheumatic pains, &c. 

EMULSIO OLEOSA SIM- 
PLEX. 

Gin. 

Simple oily Emulfion. 

Take of 

Almond oil, one ounce ; 
Syrup of marfh mallows, an 

ounce and a half; 
Gum arabic, half an ounce ; 
Spring water, fix ounces. 

Mix, and make an emullion ac- 
cording to art. 



EMULSIO OLEOSA VOLA- 
TILE. 
G?n. 

Vnlatik oily Emulfion. 

Take of 

Almond oil, an ounce and an 

half; 
Syrup of marfh mallow, or*s 

ounce ; 
Gum arabic, half an otmee 4 
Volatile alkali, one drachm; 
Spring water, feven ounces. 
Mix them according to art. 

Both thefe are elegant and 
convenient modes of exhibiting 
oil internally ; and under thefe 
forms it is often advantageoufly 
employed in cafes of cough,hoarfe- 
nefs, and fimilar affections. By 
means of the alkali a more in- 
timate union of oil with water is 
obtained than can be had with the 
intermedium either of fyrup or 
vegetable mucilage ; and in ferns 
cafes, the alkali contributes both 
to anfwer the intention in view, 
and to prevent the oil from excit- 
ing ficknefs: But in ether in- 
ftances, the pungency which it im- 
parts is difagreeable to the patient, 
and unfavourable to the difeafe. 
A ccording to thefe circumflances, 
therefore, where an oily mixture 
is to be employed, the practitioner 
will have recourfe either to the one 
or the other formula. 

JULAPIUM ACIDUM. 

Gen. 

Acid Julep. 

Take of 

Weak vitriolic acid, three 
drachms ; 

Simple fyrup, three ounces ; 

Spring water, two pound... 
Mix them. 
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In this ftate, the vitriolic acid 
is fufficiently diluted to be taken 
with eafe in confiderable dofes. 
And it may thus be advantage- 
oufly employed in various affec- 
tions ; concerning which we have 
already had occafion to make 
fome remarks in the Materia 
Medica, and which are to be an- 
fwered, either by its action on 
the ftomach, or on the fyftem in 
general. 

JULAPIUM jETHEREUM. 

Gen. 

Ether Julep. 

Take of 

Pure vitriolic ether, two fcru- 
r pies ; 

Spring water, fix ounces ; 

Refined fugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them according to art. 

Although it is in general 
proper that ether fhould be diluted 
only when it is to be immediately 
ufed, yet it is fometimes neceffary 
that it fhould be put into the hands 
of the patient in the date in which 
it is to be taicen. In fuch inftances 
the prefent formula is a very pro- 
per one ; and the addition of a 
little fugar tends both to cover 
the pungency of the ether in the 
mouth, and to retain it in a ftate 
ef mixture with the water. 

JULAPIUM SUCCINATUM. 

Gen. 

Ambtr Julep. 

Take of 

Tincture of amber, two 
drachms ; 

Refined fugar, half an ounce ; 

Spring water, fix ounces. 
•Mix them according to art. 

UvBia this form, the tincture- 



of amberis fofardiluted and fweet- 
ened, as to form an agreeable mix- 
ture ; and in this manner it may 
often be advantageoufly employ- 
ed for counteracting nervous af- 
fections and anfwering thofe o- 
ther purpofes for vrhich we have 
already mentioned that this article 
is had recourie to in practice. 

MIXTURA SALINA. 

Suec. 
Saline Mixture, or Julep* 

Take of 

Fixt vegetable alkali, three 

drachms ; 
River water, half a pound. 
To this lixivium add, 

Lemon juice, half a pound, or 

as much as is fuificient to 

faturate the alkali ; 
Syrup of black currants, ono 

ounce. 

Thi3 mixture is frequently pre- 
ferred in febrile difeafes as a 
means of promoting a flight dif- 
charge by the furface : For where 
the fkin is parched with great in- 
creafed heat, it generally operates 
as a gentle diaphoretic. It often 
alfo promotes a difcharge by urine, 
and is frequently employed to re- 
ftrain vomiting. With thefe in- 
tentions it is in daily ufe among us, 
although it has noplace in our phar- 
macopoeias, from its being entirely, 
an extemporaneous prefcription. 

SOLUTIO MINERALIS 

ARSENICI. 
Mineral Solution ofArfenic. 

Take of 

White arfenic, reduced.to a fub* 

tile powder, 
Fixed vegetable alkali, each 

fixty-four grains ; 
D: {tilled water, half a pint. 

Pit 
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Put them into a florentine flafk, 
and let this be placed in a fand 
heat, fo that the water may boil 
gently till the arfenic be com- 
pletely diflolved ; then add to 
the folution when cold half an 
ounce of fpirit of lavender, and 
as much diftilled water as to 
make the folution amount to a 
pint. 

For the introdu&ion of this re- 
medy we are indebted to Dr 
Fowler of Stafford. We have al- 
ready had occafion to mention it 
when treating of arfenic in the 
Materia Medica : and we then ob- 
ferved, that if it be not precifely 
the fame, it is at leaft fuppofed to 
be very analogous to a remedy 
which has had a very extenfive 
fale in fome parts of England, 
under the name of the Tajiehfs 
ague drop ; and which has been 
employed with very great fuccefs 
in the cure of obftinate intermit- 
tents ; but whether the prefent 



formula in any degree approaches 
to the taftelels ague drop or not, 
there can be no doubt, from the 
concurring teftimony of many 
eminent practitioners, that it is 
equally fuccefsful in combating 
intermittents. For this purpoft 
it is given, according to the age 
and ether circumilances of the 
patient, in dofes of from two to 
twenty drops, once, twice, of 
ofiener, in the courfe of the day : 
And its ufe has been found to be 
attended with remarkable fuccefs, 
although with fome patients even 
very fmall dofes have been found 
to excite fevere vomiting. Befides 
diftinclly marked intermittents, 
this folution has alfo been fome- 
times fuccefsful in obftinate pe- 
riodical headachs, and in cutane- 
ous affeftions of the leprous kind, 
refining every other mode of cure; 
and in every cafe where arfenic 
can be employed with fafety or 
advantage internally, this prepa- 
ration is preferable to any other. 
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SYRUPS. 



SYRUPS are faturatcd folu- 
tions of fugar, made in water, 
or watery or vinous infulions, or 
in juices. They were formerly 
confidcred as medicines of much 
greater importance than they are 
thought to be at preient. Sy- 
rups and diddled waters were for 
ibme ages ufed as the greateft 
alteratives ; info much that the 
evacuation of any peccant humour 
was never attempted, till by a 
due courfe of thefe it had fir ft 
been fuppofed to be regularly 
prepared for expuliion. Hence 
arofe the exuberant collection of 
both, which we meet with in 
pharmacopoeias. As multitudes 
of di (tilled waters have been 
compounded fiom materials unfit 
to give any virtue over the helm ; 
fo numbers of fyrnps have been 
prepared from ingredients, which 
in this form cannot be taken in 
fufHcient dofes to exert their vir- 
tues ; for two thirds of a fyiup 
confift of fugar, and greateft part 
of the remaining third is an aque- 
cus fluid. 



Syrups are at prefent chiefly re- 
garded as convenient vehicles for 
medicines of greater efficacy ; and 
arc ufed for fweetening draughts 
and juleps, for reducing powders 
into bolufes, pills, or electuaries, 
and other fimilar purpofes. Some 
likewife may not improperly be 
confidered as medicines them- 
felves ; as thofe of faffron, buck- 
thorn berries, and fome others. 

To the chapter on fyrnps the 
London college, in their pharma- 
copoeia, have premifed the follow, 
ing general obfervations. 

In the making of fyrups, where 
we have not directed either the 
weight of the fugar, or the man- 
ner in which it fhould be diffolvcd, 
this is to be the rule : 
Take of 

Double refined fugar, twenty- 
nine ounces ; 

Any kind of liquor, one pint. 
Diflolve the fugar in the liquor, in 

a water bath ; then fet it afidc 

for twenty-four hours ; take 

off the fcum, and pour off the 
fyrup 
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fyrup from the feces, if there 
be any. 

The following are the general 
rules which have commonly been 
given with refpect to preparation 
of fyrups. 

I. 
All the rules laid down for ma- 
king decoctions are likewn'c; to 
be obferved in the decoctions 
for fyrups. Vegetables, both 
for decoctions and infufions, 
ought to be dry, unlefs they 
are exprefsly ordered otherwife. 
II. 
In both the London and Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias, only the 
pureft or double-refined fugar 
is allowed. 

In the fyrups prepared by boil- 
ing, it has been cuftomary to per- 
form the clarification with whiles 
of eggs after the fugar had been 
diflMved in the decoiftion of the 
vegetable. This method is appa- 
rently injurious to the prepara- 
tion ; fince not only the impuri- 
ties of the fugar are thus dif- 
charged, but a confiderable part 
likewife of the medicinal matter, 
which the water had before ta- 
ken up from the ingredients, is 
feparated along with them. Nor 
indeed is the clarification and de- 
fpumation of the fugar, by itfelf, 
very advifable ; for its purification 
by this procefs is not fo perfect as 
might be expected : after it has 
undergone this procefs, the re- 
finers Mill feparate from it a quan- 
tity of oily matter, which is dif- 
agreeable to weak ftomachs. It 
appears therefore moll eligible to 
employ fine fugar for all the fy- 
rups ; even the purgative ones 
(which have been ulually made 
with coarfe fugar, as fomewhat 
coinciding with their intention) 
not excepted ; for, as purgative 

3 



medicines are in general ungrate- 
ful to the ftomach, it is certainly 
improper to employ an addition 
which increafes their cffenfiveneis. 

III. 
Where the freight of the fugar is 
not expreffed, twenty-nine oun- 
ces are to be taken in every 
pint of liquor. The fugar is to 
be reduced into powder, and 
diffolved in the liquor by the 
heat of a water bath, unlefs or- 
dered o'.herwife. 
Although in the formula of fe- 
veral of the fyrups, a double 
weight of fugar to that of the li- 
quor is directed, yet lefs will 
generally be fufficient. Firfh, 
therefore, diffolve in the liquor 
an equal weight of fugar, then 
gradually add fome more in pow- 
der, till a little remains undifiblv- 
ed at the bottom, which is to be 
afterwards incorporated by fetting 
the fyrup in a water-bath. 

The quantity of fugar fhould be 
as much as the liquor is capable 
of keeping dill" lved in the cold : 
if there is more, part of it will fe- 
parate, and concrete into cryftals, 
or candy : if lefs, the fyrup will 
be fubject to ferment, efpecially 
in warm weather, and change into 
a vinous, or four liquor. If in 
cryftalliling, only the fnperfluous 
fugar be ieparated, it would be of 
no inconvenience ; but when part 
of the fugar has candied, the re- 
maining fyrup is found to have an 
under proportion, and is as fubject 
to fermentation as if it had wanted 
fugar at fir ft. 

IV. 
Copper vefTels, unlefs they be well 
tinned, fhould not be employed 
in the making of acid fyrups, 
or fuch as are compofed of the 
juices of fruits. 

The confectioners, who are the 

moil dexterous people at thefc 

2 kinds 
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kinds of preparations to avoid the 
expence cf frequently new-tin- 
ning their velfels, rnrely ufe any 
other than copper ones untinned, 
in the preparation even of the 
moft acid f) rups, as of oranges and 
lemons. Nevertheless, by taking 
due care, that their coppers be 
well fcoured and perfectly clean, 
J»nd that the fyrup remain no 
longer in them than is absolutely 
recellary, they avoid giving it 
any ill tafte or quality from the 
metal. This practice, however, is 
by no means to be recommended 
to the apothecary. 
V. 
The fyrup, when made, is to be 
let by till next day ; if any Sac- 
charine cm ft appears upon the 
fur face, it is to be taken off, 

SYRUPUS ACETI. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Vinegar, 

Take of" 

Vinegar, two pounds and an 

half ; 
Double-refined fugar, three 
pounds and an half : 
Bcil them till a fyrup be formed, 

This is to be confidered as fiirw 
pie fyrup merely acidulated, and 
is by no means unpleafant. It is 
often employed in mucilaginous 
rhixtures, and the like ; and on 
account of its cheapnefs it is often 
preferred to fyrup of lemons. 

SYRUPUS ALTHjE^E, 

Land. 
Syrup of Mar/bmallowt 



Diftil!ed water, one gallon. 
Boil the water with the marfhmal- 
low root to one half, and prefs 
out the liquor when cold. Set 
it by twelve hours ; and, alter 
the feces have fubfrded, pour off 
the liquor. Add the fugar, and 
boil it to the weight of fir 
pounds. 

Ed In, 

Take of 

Frefh marfhmallow roots, one 

pound ; 
Water, ten pounds ; 
Double-refined fugar, four 
pounds. 

Boil the water with the roots to 
the consumption of one half, 
and Strain the liquor, Strongly 
expreffing it. Suffer the ftrain- 
ed liquor to reft till the feces 
have fubfided ; and when it is 
free from the dregs, add the fu- 
gai ; then boil fo as to make a 
fyrup. 

The fyrup of marflimallow 
feems to have been a fort of fa- 
vourite among difpenfatory wri- 
ters, who have taken great pains 
to alter and amend it, but have* 
been wonderfully tender in re- 
trenching any pf its articles. In 
thefe prefenptions it is lopt of its 
fuperfluities, without any injury 
to its virtues. It is chiefly ufed 
in nephritic cafes, for fweetening 
emollient decoctions, and the like. 

SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLH 

RUBRI. 

Lend. 

Syrup of Clove July-fioiver. 



Take of Take of 

Frefh root of marihmallow, Frefh clove July-flowers, the 



bruifed, cne pound ; 
Double-refined ft-'gar, 
pounds j 



heels being cut off, two 
four pounds ; 

Boiling diftilled water, fix pints. 
Macerate 
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Macerate the flowers for twelve 
hours in a glifs veffel ; and, in 
the ftrained liquor, diffolve the . 
double-refined f.igar that it 
may be made a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS CARYOPHYLLO- 

RUM RUBRORUM. 

Ed in. 

Syrup of Clove jfuly-Jlotuer:. 

Take of 

Clove July-flowers, frefh gather- 
ed and freed from the heels, 
one pound ; 
Double refined fugar, feven 

pounds and a quarrer ; 
Boiling water, four pounds. 

Macerate the flowers in the water 
for a night ; then to the ftrain- 
ed liquor add the fu ar pre- 
vioufly powdered, and dilfolve 
it by a gentle heat, to make the 
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ration, only varying the (hade of 
the red. 

As the beauty of the colour is a 
principal quality in this fyrup, no 
force in the way of ex predion- 
fhould be ufed in feparating the 
liquor from the flowers. 

SYRUPUS COLCHICI. 

Ed'in. 
Syrup of Colchicum. 



whok 



fyrup. 



This fyrup is of an agreeable 
flavour, and a fine red colour ; 
and for thefe it is chiefly valued. 
Some have fubditnred tor it one 
eafily preparable at feafons when 
flowers are not to be procured : 
an ounce of clove fpice is infufed 
for fome days in twelve ounces of 
white wine, the liquor ftrained, 
and, with the addition of twenty 
ounces of fugar, is boiled to a pro- 
per confidence ; a little cochineal 
renders the colour of this fyrup 
exactly fimilar to that prepared 
from the clove July-flower ; and 
its flavour is of the fame kind, 
though not fo pleafant. The 
abufe may be readily delected by 
adding to a little of the fyrup fome 
alkaline fait or ley ; which will 
change the genuine fyrup to a 
green colour ; but in the counter- 
feit, it will make no fuch ahe- 



Take of 

Colchicum root, frefh and fuc- 
culent, cut into fmall pieces, 
one ounce : 
Vinegar, fixteen ounces : 
Double-refined fugar, twenty- 
fix ounces. 
Macerate the root in the vinegar 
two days, now and then fhaking 
the veffel ; then ftrain it with a 
gentle preifure. To the ftrain- 
ed liquor add the fugar, and 
boil a little, fo as to form a 
fyrup. 

This fyrup feems to be the bed 
preparation of the colchicum ; 
great care is required to take up 
the root in the proper feafon : 
and from errors of this kind we 
are to afcribe the uncertainty in 
the effects of this medicine a» 
found in the fhops. 

The fyrup of colchicum is often 
fuccefbfuliy employed asa diuretic, 
and may be taken in dofes of from 
a drachm or two to the extent of 
an ounce or more. 
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SYRUPUS C0RTIC1S 
RANTII. 

Land. 
Syrup of Oratt^e-ped. 

Take of 

Freth • ourer-rind of Seville 

oranges, eight ounces ; 
Boiling diitilled water, five 
pints. 
Macerate for twelve hours in a 
clofe veilel ; and, in the drained 
liquor, dili'olve double-refined 
fugar to make a fyrup. 

Edin. 

Take of 

Frelh outer- rind of Seville 

orange-peel, fix ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pounds. 

Infnfe them for a night in a clofe 
vcffel ; then ftrain the liquor ; 
let it (bind to fettle ; and ha- 
ving poured it off clear from 
the iediment, diilblve in it four 
pounds and a quarter of double- 
refined powdered fugar, fo as 
to make it into a fyrup with a 
gentle heat. 

Ik making this fyrup, it is par. 
ticnlarly neceflary that the fugar 
be previoufly powdered, and dif- 
folved in the infufion with as gen- 
tle a heat as poflible,to prevent the 
exhalation of the volatile parts 
of the peel. Willi thefe cautions, 
the fyrupproves a very elegant and 
agreeable one, poflefling great 
fhare of the fine flavour of the 
orange-peel. 
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SYRUPUS CROCI. 

Lond. 

Syrup of Saffron. 

Take of 

Saffron, one ounce. 
Boiling didilkd water, one 
pint. 



Macerate the fiiffron, in the water 
for twelve hours, in a clofe vef- 
fel ; and diffolvc double-refined 
fugar in the ftrained liquor that 
it may be made a fyrup. 

Saffron is very well fitted for 
making a fyrup, as in this form 
a fufficient dofe of it is contained in 
a rcafonable compafs. This fyrup 
is at prefent frequently prefcribed ; 
it is a pleafant cordial, and gives a 
fine colour to juleps. 

SYRUPUS LIMONIS SUCCI. 
Lond. 

Syrup of Lemon-juice. 

Take of 

Lemon-juice, ftrained after the 
feces have fubfided, two 
pints ; 

Double-refined fugar, fifty 
ounces. 
DifTolve the fugar, that it may be 

made a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS SUCCI LIMO. 

NUM. 
Ed in. 
Syr it p of Lemon juice. 

Take of 

Juice of lemons, fuffered to 
(land till the feces have fub- 
fided, and afterwards drain- 
ed, three parts. 
Double-refined fugar, five parts. 
DifTolve the fugar in the juice, fo 
as to make a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS SUCCI FRUCTUS 

MORI. 

Lond. 

Syrup of Mulberry-juice. 
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SYRUPUS SUCGI FRUCTUS 

RUBI \Y>Ml. 

I.ond. 

Syrup of Rafplerry juice. 

SYRUPUS SUCCI FRUCTUS 

RIBISNIGRI. 

Land. 

Syrup of Black Currants. 

Thefe three are directed by the 
London college to be prepared 
in the fame manner as fyrup of 
lemons. 

All thefe are very pleafant 
cooling fyrups ; and with this in- 
tention they are occafionally ufed 
in draughts and juleps, for 
quenching thirft, abating heat 
&c. in bilions or inflammatory 
diftempers. They are fometimes 
likewifc employed in gargariims 
for inflammations of the mouth 
and tonfils^ 

SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS 

ALBI. 

Lond. 

Syrup of White-poppy. 

Take of 

Tiie heads of white poppies, 
dried, three pounds and an 
half; 
Double-refined fugar, fix 

pounds. 
Dilliiled water, eight gallons. 

6lice and bruife the heads, then 
boil them in the water, to three 
gallons, in a water-bath fatu- 
rated widi fea-falt, and prefs 
out the liquor. Reduce this 
by boiling to about four pints, 
and (train it while hot, firft 
through a fieve, then through a 
thin woollen cloth, and fet it 
aiide for twelve hours, that the 
feces may fubfide. Bcil the 
liquor, poured off from the fe- 



ces, to three p ; nts, and diflblve 
the fugar in it that i: may be 
made a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS AL- 
BI, vulgo SYRUPUS D1A- 
CODIO'N. 

Edi-n. 
Syrup oj ' Wh'uc Poppies, commonly 

called Diacodju.a. 
Take of 

White poppy heads, dried, snA 
freed from die feeds, two 
pounds ; 
Boiling water, thirty pounds ; 
Double-refined fugar, four 
pounds. 
Macerate the bruifed heads in th« 
water for a night:. next boil 
till only one-third part of the 
liqnor remain ; then flrain it 
by'exprefling it ftrongly. Boil 
the Grained liquor to die con- 
fumption of one half, and iiraia 
again ; laftly, add the fugar, 
and boil to a fyrup. 

This fyrup, Impregnated wick 
the opiate matter of the poppy- 
heads, is given to children in dofes 
of two or three drachms; to 
adults from half an ounce to an 
ounce and upwards, for eafiwr 
pain, procuring reft, and anfwer- 
ing the other intentions of mild 
opiates. Particular care is requi- 
fite in its preparation, that it may 
be always made, a? nearly as pof- 
fible, of the fame ilrength ; and 
accordingly the colleges have been 
very minute in their defcripticn of 
the proceis. 
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SYRUPUS PAPAVEIIIS ER- 
RATICI. 
Londm 

Fyrup of the red Poppy. 

Take of 

The frefh flowers of red poppy, 

four pounds ; 
Boiling dillilled water, four 
pints and an half. 

Put the flowers, by degrees, into 
the boiling water, in a water- 
bath, conftantly ftirring them. 
After this, the veffel being ta- 
ken out of the bath, macerate 
for twelve hours ; then prefs out 
the liquor, and fet it apart, that 
the feces may fubfide. Laftly, 
make it into a fyrup, with dou- 
ble refined fugar. 

Th e defign of putting the flow- 
ers into boiling water in a water- 
bath is, that they may be a little 
fcalded, fo as to fhrink enough lo 
be all immerged in the water ; 
without this artifice, they can 
fcarcely be all got in : but they 
are to be no longer continued over 
the fire than till this effect is pro- 
duced, left the liquor become 
too thick, and the fyrup rendered 
ropy. 

This fyrup has been recom- 
mended in diforders of the bread, 
coughs, fpitting of blood, pleuri- 
fies, and other difeafes, both as an 
emollient and as an opiate. It ia 
one of the lighted of the opiate 
medicines ; and in this refpeft fo 
weak, that fome have doubted of 
its having any anodyne quality. 
It might indeed be very fafely fu- 
perfeded altogether; and accor- 
dingly it has now no place either 
in the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, 
vt fome of the belt foreign ones, 
though ftill retained by the Lon- 
don college. 



SYRUPUS ROSjE. 

Lond. 

Rofefyrup. 

Take of 

The dried leaves of the damafk 

rofe, feven ounces ; 
Double-refinedfugar,fixpounds J 
Boiling dittilied water, four 

pints. 
Macerate the rofe leaves in water 
for twelve hours, and ftrain. 
Evaporate the ftrained liquor 
to two pints and an half, and 
add the fugar, that it may be 
made a fyiup. 

SYRUPUS ROSA RUM 
PALLIDARUM. 

Erfin. 
Sprup of pale Rofe/. 

Take of 

Pale rofes, frefh gathered, one 

pound ; 
Boiling water, four pounds ; 
Double- refined fugar, three 
pounds. 

Macerate the rofes in the water for 
a night ; then to the liquor 
ftrained, and freed from the 
dregs, add the fugar ; and boil 
them into a fyrup. 

This fyrup may likewife be made 
from the liquor remaining after 
the diftillation of rofe-water, 
depurated from its feces. 

The liquor remaining after the 
diftillation of rofes (provided the 
ftill has been perfectly clean) is 
as proper for making this fyrup as 
a frefh infufion ; for the diftilla- 
tion only collects thofe volatile 
parts which are diffipated in the 
air while the infufion is boiling to 
its confidence. This fyrup is an 
agreeable and mild purgative for 
children, in the dofe of half a 
fpoonful, or a fpoonful. It like. 

wife 
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wife proves gently laxative to 
adults ; and with this intention 
may be of fervice in coftive habits. 
Its principal ufe is in folutive 
glyfters. 

SYRUPUS ROSARUM RU- 
BRARUM. 

Edin. 
Syrup of red Rofs. 

Take of 

Red rofes, dried, feven ounces ; 

Double-refined fugar, fix 
pounds ; 

Boiling water, five pounds. 
Infufe the rofes in the water for a 

night, then boil them a little ; 

drain out the liquor, and adding 

to it the fugar, boil them to the 

confidence of a fyrup. 

This fyrup is fuppofed to be 
mildly aftringent: but is principal- 
ly valued on account of its red co- 
lour. The London college have 
omitted it, having retained others 
at leaft equal to it in that refped. 

SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS. 

Edin. 

Syrup of Squills. 

Take of 

Vinegar of fquills, two pounds ; 

Double-refined fugar, three 
pounds and a half. 
Make them into a fyrup with a 

gentle heat. 

This fyrup was formerly pre- 
pared with fome fpices, intended 
to alleviate the offenfivenefs of the 
fquills ; but while they had not 
this effect, they often counteracted 
the intention in view, and are 
therefore omitted. It is ufed 
chiefly in dofes of a fpoonful or 
two, for promoting expectoration, 
which it does very powerfully. 



SYRUPUS SIMPLEX, five 

COMMUNIS. 

Edin. 

Simple or common Syrup. 

Take of 

Double refined fugar, fifteen 
parts ; 

Water, eight parts. 
Let the fugar be difiblved by a 

gentle he:it. 

This preparation is a plain li- 
quid iweet, void of flavour or co- 
lour ; and is more convenient in 
extemporaneous prefcription than 
•fugar undiifolved. 

SYRUPUS SPINLE CER- 
VINjE. 

Lond. 
Syrup of Buck-thorn* 

Take of 

The juice of ripe and frefh buck- 
thorn berries, one gallon ; 
Ginger, bruifed, one ounce ; 
Pimento, powdered, one ounce 

and an half ; 
Dcuble-refined fugar, feven 
pounds. 
Set by the juice for fome days, 
that the feces may fubfide, and 
ftrain. Macerate the ginger and 
pimento in a pint of the drained 
juice, for four hours, and ftrain. 
Boil away the reft of the juice to 
three pints ; then add that part 
of the juice in which the ginger 
and pimento have been mace; at- 
ed ; and, laftly, the fugar that it 
may be made a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS RHAMNI CA- 
THARTICI, vulgo e SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Edin. 
Syrup of Bucl-thorn. 

Take of 

The juice of ripe buck-thorn ber- 
T ries, 
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ries, depurated, feven pounds 

and an half ; 
Double-refined fugar, three 

pounds and an half ; 
Boil them to the confidence of a 
fyrup. 

Both thefe preparations, in do- 
fes of three or four fpoonfuls, ope- 
rate as brifk cathartics. The prin- 
cipal inconveniences attending 
them are, their being very un- 
pleafant, and their occafioning a 
thirft and drynefs of the mouth 
and fauces, and fomeiimes violent 
gripes : thefe effects may be pre- 
vented by drinking freely of warer- 
gruel, or other warm liquids, dur- 
ing the operation. The ungrate- 
fulnefs of the buckth< rn is en- 
deavoured to be remedied in the 
firft of the above prescriptions, by 
the addition of aromatics, which, 
however, arefcarcely fufficientfor 
that purpofe. 

SYRUPUS TOLUTANUS. 

Land. 

Syrup of Tolu. 

Take of 

The balfam of Tolu, eight oun- 
ces ; 
Diftilled water, three pints. 

Boil for two hours. Mix with 
the liquor, ftrained after it is 
cold, the double-refined fugar, 
that it may be made a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS TOLUTANUS, 
vulgo SYRUPUS BALSA- 
MI CUS. 
Edln. 

Syrup of Tolu, commonly called 
Balfamic Syrup. 

Take of 

Simple fyrup, juft made, and 
warm from the fire, two 
pounds ; 



Tincture of Tolu, one ounce. 
When the fyrup has grown almoft 
cold, (tir into it the tincture, by 
lirtle at a time, agitating them 
well together, till perfectly 
united. 

This laft method of making the 
balfamic fyrup was dropt in one of 
the preceding editions of the Edin. 
burgh pharmacopoeia, on a com- 
plaint that the fpirit fpoiled the 
tafte of the fyrup ; which it did 
in a great degree when the tine- 
ture was drawn with mah-fpirits, 
the naufeous oil, which accompa- 
nies all the common malt-Jpirits, 
communicating that quality ; and 
this was particularly the cafe wl en 
the fpirituous part was evaporated 
from the fyrup, as was directed 
in the former edition of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia. Particular 
care therefore fhould be taken, 
that the fpirit, employed fo r mak- 
ing the tincture, be perfectly clean, 
and well rectified from all ill fla- 
vour. 

The intention of the contrivers 
of the two foregoing procelfcs 
feems to have been fomewhat dif- 
ferent. In the firft, the more fub- 
tile and fragrant parts of the bal- 
fam are extracted from the grofler 
refinous matter, and alone retain- 
ed in the fyrup : the other fyrup 
contains the whole fubftance of 
the balfam in larger quantity. 

Infomepharmacopceias,afyrup 
of this kind is prepared from a 
tincture of balfam of Peru, with 
rofe -water, and a proper quantity 
of fugar. 
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SYRUPUS VIOLiE. 

JLond. 
Syrup of Violets. 

Take of 

The frefh petals of the violet, 

two pounds ; 
Boiling diftilled water, fivepints. 

Macerate for twenty-four hours ; 
afterwards ftrain the liquor, 
without preffing, through thin 
linen. Add double refined fu- 
gar, that itmay be made a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS VIOLA RUM. 

Edin. 

Syrup of Violets. 

Take of 

Frefh violets, one pound ; 
Boiling water, four pounds ; ~ 
Double-refined fugar, feven 
pounds and an half. 

Macerate the violets in the water 
for twenty -four hours in a glafs 
or a glazed earthen veflel, clofe 
covered; then ftrain without 
expreflion, and to the drained 
liquor add the fugar, powdered, 
and made into a fyrup. 

This fyrup is of a very agree- 
able flavour ; and in the quantity 
of a fpoonful or two proves to chil- 
dren gently laxative. It is apt 
to lofe, in keeping, the elegant 
blue colour, for which it is chiefly 
valued ; and hence fome have been 
induced to counterfeit it with ma- 
terials whofe colour is more per- 
manent. This abufe may be rea- 
dily difcovered, by addihg to a 
little of the fufpected fyrup any 
acid or alkaline liquor. If the 
fyrup be genuine, the acid will 
change it red, and the alkali green j 
but if counterfeit, thefe changes 
will not happen. It is obvious, 
from this mutability of the colour 
cf the violet, that the prefcriber 

3 T 



would be deceived if he fhould ex- 
pect to give any blue tinge to 
acidulated or alkalifed juleps or 
mixtures, by the addition of the 
blue fyrup. 

SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 

Lond. 

Syrup of Ginger. 

Take of 

Ginger, bruifed, four ounces ; 

Boiling diftilled water, three 
pints. 
Macerate for four hours, and 

ftrain ; then add double-refined 

fugar, and make into a fyrup. 

Edin. 

Take of 

Powdered ginger, three ounces } 
Boiling water, four pounds ; 
Double-refined iugar, feven 
pounds and an half. 

Macerate the ginger in the water 
in a clofe veifel, for twenty-four 
hours ; then to the liquor (train- 
ed, and freed from the feces, 
add the powdered fugar, and 
make them into a fyrup. 

These are agreeable and mode- 
rately aromatic fyrups, impregnat- 
ed with the flavour and virtues of 
the ginger. 

SYRUPUS ACIDUS. 

Gen. 
Acid Syrup. 

Take of 

Weak fpirit of vitriol, two 
drachms ; 

Syrup of kmons, fix ounces. 
Mix them. 

Where we wifh to obtain a fy- 
rup, not only ftrongly acidulated, 
but alfo powerfully aftringent,thi:> 
2, for- 
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Formula may be confidered as well 
fuited to anfwer the purpofe. 

SYRUPUS ALKALINUS. 
Gen- 

Alkaline Syrup. 

Take of 

Salt of tartar, three drachms j 
Simple fyrup, fix ounces. 

Mix them. 

In this fyrup wc have in fome 
degree the converfe of the pre- 
ceding ; and it maybe ufefully em- 
ployed, either for the dedruclion 
of acid in the domach, or for the 
formation of neutral or effervef- 
cent mixtures. 

SYRUPUS ALLII. 

Suec. 

Syrup of Garlic. 

Take of 

The frefh root of garlic, fliced, 
one pound ; 

Boiling water, two pounds. 
Macerate them in a clofe veffel for 

an hour; add to the {trained 

liquor, 

Refined fugar, two pounds. 
Boil them to a fyrup. 

This fyrup formerly held a 
place in our pharmacopoeias, and 
was recommended for promoting 
expectoration, in cafes of chronic 
catarrh, and other affections of the 
bread : But as well as the oxymel 
tx alio, it is now banifhed from 
them : and there can be little 
doubt that the fame intentions 
may in general be anfwered by lefs 
difagreeable medicines. Yet 
where we wifh to employ garlic 
in a watery mendruum, this for- 
mula is perhaps one of the bed 
under which it can be exhibit- 
ed. 



SYRUPUS AMYGDAL1NUS. 

Suec. 
Syrup of Almonds. 

Take of 

Sweet almonds, one pound ; 
Bitter almonds, two drachms. 

Let the almonds be blanched and 
beat in a done mortar, with a 
wooden peftle ; then by degrees 
add barley-water two pounds ; 
drain the liquor, and form it 
into a fyrup, with as much 
double-refined fugar as may 
be neceffary. 

The agreeable flavour of the 
almonds, is in this formula com- 
municated to a fyrup, which may 
be advantageoufly employed to 
fweeten mixtures, or to form a 
pleafant drink when diffufed in 
water ; and the flavour is not a 
little improved by the addition of 
the proportion of bitter almonds 
here dire&ed. 

SYRUPUS CINNAMOMI. 

Rofi. 
Syrup of Cinnamon. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, bruifed, five ounces; 
Spirituous cinnamon-water, 
two pounds. 

Diged them in a clofe glafs vefTel 
for twenty-four hours ; then add 
to the drained liquor double- 
refined fugar, three pounds j 
boil it to a fyrup. 

This fyrup is drongly impreg- 
nated with the cinnamon ; and 
where we wifh to fweeten any 
mixture, at the fame time adding 
to it an agreeable aromatic, it is 
perhaps one of the bed articles 
we can employ. 
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Emetic Syrup. 
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Take of 

Glafs of antimony, finely pow- 
dered, two drachms ; 
Rheniih wine, twelve ounces. 

Let them be digefted for three 
days in a gentle heat, then ftrain 
the liquor through paper, and 
mix with the ftrained liquor 
thirty ounces of double-refined 
fugar. Let it be formed into a 
fyrup, and kept in a clofe veflel. 

There can be no doubt of this 
fyrup being ftrongly impregnated 
with the emetic quality of the 
antimony ; and it will at lead have 
fo far the advantage of being very 
agreeable to the tafte, that it may 
be readily taken by children. But 
every good effedt to be obtained 
from it may be had with more 
certainty, by adding to fimple 
fyrup any quantity that may be 
thought neceflary of the aniimonium 



tartarifatum, previoufly diflblved 
in afmall proportion of water. 

SYRUPUS HYDRARGYRL 

Suec. 
Syrup of Shiklifdver. 



Take of 

Purified quickfilver, one 

drachm ; 
Gum arabic, three drachms ; 
Rofe water, as much as fuffici- 

ent for reducing the gum to 

a mucus. 
Let them be rubbed in a mortar, 
till the quickfilver totally dis- 
appears; then by degrees mix 
with it fimple fyrup,four ounces. 

In this we have a preparation 
fimilar to the mercurial folution of 
Dr Plenck, formerly mentioned ; 
and which, while it does not pof- 
fefs any other advantage than 
mere fweetnefs of tafte, is liable to 
the objections formerly urged 
againft that preparation. ^ 
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MEDICATED HONEYS. 



THE more fixed parts of vege- 
tables, diffolved in watery- 
liquors, may be thence transferred 
into honey, by mixing the h-mey 
•with the watery decoction or juice 
of the plant, and boiling them to- 
gether till the aqueous part has 
exhaled, and the honey remains of 
its original confidence. Honey 
has not probably however, any 
very peculiar advantage over 
fugar ; and it is liable to many in- 
conveniences which fugar is free 
from : in particular, it is much 
more liable to run into fermenta- 
tion, and in many conftitutions 
produces gripes and often violent 
cSeds : The Edinburgh college 
h ive therefore rejected all the 
oxymels from their laft edition of 
the pharmacopoeia. And the 
number of preparations with ho- 
ney in molt of the foreign phar- 
macopoeias is now greatly dimi- 
nifhed Still, however, feveral are 
much employed by practitioners of 
eminence, and retained in the 
London pharmacopoeia. 



MEL ACETATUM. 
Land. 

Acetated Honey. 

Take of 

Clarified honey, two pounds ; 

Diftilled vinegar, one pound by 
weight. 
Boil them in a glafs veffel with a 

gentle fire to the confiflency of 

a fyrup. 

This is the old oxymel fimplex 
of former pharmacopoeias, and was 
once in great repute as a cooling 
and attenuating medicine ; it is 
fcarcely ufed in modern practice, 
except in colds attended with 
coughs, and in fore throats, for 
which, when diluted with fome 
aromatic or aftringent infufion, as 
fage tea, Rofe flower tea, &c. it 
makes ufeful gargles. 
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MEL ROS^E. 

Land. 
Honey of Rofes. 

Take of 

Dried red-rofe buds, four oun- 
ces ; 
Boiling diftilled water, three 

pints ; 
Clarified honey, five pounds. 

Macerate the rofe leaves in the wa- 
ter for fix hours ; then mix the 
honey with the itrained liquor, 
and boil the mixture to the 
thicknefs of a fyrup. 

This preparation is not unfre- 
quently ufed as a mild cooling 
detergent, particularly in garga- 
rifms for ulcerations and inflamma- 
tion of the mouth and tonfils. 
The rofe-buds here ufed fhould 
be haftily dried ; the defign of 
doing fo is, that they may the bet- 
ter preferve their aftringency. 

MEL SCILL^. 

Land. 
Honey of Squills. 

Take of 

Clarified honey, three pounds ; 

Tincture of fquills, two pints. 
Boil them in a glals veffel to the 

thicknefs of a fyrup. 

The honey will here be impreg- 
nated with all the active parts of 
the fquills which the tincture be- 
fore contained, and may be em- 
ployed as an ufeful expectorant or 
diuretic. 

OXYMEL jERUGINIS. 

Lond. 
Oxymel of Verdegris. 

Take of 

Prepared verdegris, one ounce j 
Vinegar,feven ounces ; 



Clarifiedhoney,fourteen ounces. 
Diffolve the verdegris in the vine- 
gar, and ftrain it through linen ; 
then add the honey, and boil 
the whole to a proper thick- 
nefs. 

Th 1 s is animprovement of what 
was formerly known in our phar- 
macopoeias under the title of Mel 
JEgyptiacum ; which, however, was 
as then prepared, very uncer- 
tain with refpect to ftrength. It 
is ufed only externally for clean- 
fing foul ulcers, and keeping down 
fungous flefh. It is alfo often 
ferviceable in venereal ulcerations 
of the mouth and tonfils : But 
there is fome danger from its ap- 
plication to places from the fitua- 
tion of which it is apt to be fwal- 
lowed ; for even a fmall quantity 
of verdegris paffing into the 
(tomach may be productive of 
diftreffing, if not deleterious, 
effects. 

OXYMEL COLCHICI. 

Lond. 
Oxymel of Meadoiu Saffron. 

Take of 

The frefh root of meadow-faf- 

« fron, cut into thin flices, one 
ounce ; 
Diftilled vinegar, one pint ; 
Clarified honey, two pounds. 

Macerate the root of meadow-faf- 
fron, with the vinegar, in a glafs 
vefTel, with a gentle heat, for 
forty eight hours. Strain the 
liquor, preffed out ftrongly 
from the root, and add the 
honey. Laftly, boil the mix- 
ture, frequently ftirring it with 
a wooden fpoon, to the thick- 
nefs of a fyrup. 

This oxymel may be confidered 

as very analagous to the fyrupus 

colchiet 
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colchicl of which we have already- 
made fome obfervations. Under 
this form it was firft introduced by 
Dr Stoerk ; and although with 
certain conftitutions the fyrup is 
unquestionably preferable, yet it 
well deferves a place in onr phar- 
macopoeias, as being an active me- 
dicine. 

OXYMEL SCILLjE. 

Lond. 
Oxymel of Squills. 

Take of 

Clarified honey, three pounds ; 

Vinegar of fquills, two pints. 
Boil them in a glafs veflel, with a 

flow fire to the thicknefs of a 

fyrup. 

The honey was formerly em- 
ployed fortius preparation unclari- 
fied, and the fcum, which in fuch 
cafes arifes in the boiling, taken 
off; by this means the impurities 
of the fquills, with which the vine- 
gar was impregnated, were alfo 
ieparated. For this reafon the col- 
lege of London have now judici- 
oufly ordered the honey for all 
thefe kinds of preparations to be 
previoufly clarified by itfelf. 

Oxymel of fquills is an iifeful 
aperient, detergent, and expector- 
ant,and of great fervice inaflhmas, 
eoughs, and other diforders 



where thick phlegm abounds. It 
is given in dofes of two or three 
drachms, along with ibmearomatic 
water, as that of cinnamon, to pre- 
vent the great naufea which it 
would otherwife be apt to excite. 
In large dofes, it proves emetic. 

OXYMEL ex ALLIO. 
Dan. 

Oxynul of Garlic. 

Take of 

Garlic, cut in flices, an ounce 

and a half; 
Caraway-feeds, 
Sweet fennel feeds, each two 

drachms ; 
Clarified honey, ten ounces ; 
Vinegar, half a pint. 

Boil the vinegar for a little time, 
with the feeds bruifed, in a gla- 
zed earthen vefTel : then add the 
garlic, andcover the ve/fel clofe ; 
when grown cold, prefs out the 
liquor, and diflolve in it the 
honey by the heat of a water- 
bath. 

This oxymel is recommended 
for promoting expectoration, and 
the fluid fecretions in general. 
It is doubtlefs a medicine of con- 
fiderable efficacy, though very un- 
pleafant, the flavour of the garlic 
prevailing, notwithstanding the 
addition of the aromatic feeds. 
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P O \V D E R S. 



THIS form receives fuch ma- 
terials only as are capable 
of neing fufficiently dried to be- 
come pulverifable, without the lofs 
of their virtue. There are many 
fubftances, however, of this kind, 
which cannot be conveniently 
taken in powder ; bitter, acrid, te- 
tid drugs are too difagreeable ; 
emollient and mucilaginous herbs 
and roots are too bulky; pure 
gums cohere, and become tenaci- 
ous in the mouth ; fixt alkaline fairs 
liquefy on expofition to the air ; 
and volatile alkalies exhale. Ivlany 
of the aromatics, too, fuifer a great 
lofs of their odorous principle 
when kept in powder; as in that 
form they expofe a much larger 
furface to the air. 

The dofe of powders, in extem- 
poraneous prefcription, is general- 
ly about half a drachm : it rarely 
exceeds a whole drachm ; and is 
not often lefs than a fcruple. Sub- 
dances which produce powerful 
effects in fmaller dofes are net 
trufted to this form, unlefs their 
bulk be increafed by additions of 
•lefs efficacy ; thofe which squire 
to be given in larger ones ..re bet- 
ter fitted for other forms. 



The ufu d vehicle for taking 
the lighter powders, is any agree- 
able thin liquor. The ponderous 
powders, particularly thofe pre- 
pared from metallic fubftances, 
require a more confident vehicle, 
as iyrups ; for from thin ones they 
foon fubfide ; refinous fubftances 
likewife are mod commodioufly 
taken in thick liquors : in thin 
ones, they are apt to run into 
Lumps,- which are not eafily again 
foluble. 



General Rules for making Po-wders, 

I. 

Particular care ought to be taken 
that nothing corrupted, decay- 
ed, or impure, be mixed in the 
compofitioa of powders : the 
ftalks and corrupted parts of 
plants are to be feparated. 
II. 

The dry aromatics ought to be 
fprinkled, during their pulveri- 
fation, with a few drops of 
water. 

III. 

The moifter aromatics may be 
dried with a very gentle hear, 
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before they are committed to the 

mortar. 

IV. 

Gums, and fuch other fubftances 
as are difficultly pulverifable, 
fhould be pounded along with 
drier ones, that they may pafs 
the ileve together. 
V. 

No part fhould be feparated for 
uie, until the whole quantity 
put into the mortar has pafTed 
the fieve, and the feveral fiftings 
mixed together; for thofe parts 
of the fubjeft, which are firft 
powdered, are different, in their 
degree of cfficacv, from the 
reft. 

VI. 

Powders of aromatics are to be 
prepared only in fmall quanti- 
ties at a time, and be kept in 
glafs veffels very clofely ftopt. 

If powders are long kept, and 
not carefully fe cured from the air, 
their virtue is in a great meafure 
defiroyed, although the parts in 
which it confifts ihould not in 
other circumftances prove volatile. 
Thus, though the virtues cf 
ipecacuanha are fo fixt as to re- 
main entire even in extracts made 
with proper menftrua, yet if the 
powdered root be long expofed 
to the air, it loles its emetic 
quality. 

PULVIS ALOES CUM CA- 
NELLA. 

Lond. 
Powder of aloes with Canella. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one pound ; 
White canella, three ounces. 
Powder them feparately, and then 
mix them. 

This compofition has long been 
2 



known in the fliops under the title 
of Hkra picra. It furnifhes us 
with an ufeful aloetic purgative, 
the canella operating as a good ' 
corrigent for the aloes. But it ii 
mote frequently employed as the 
bafis of electuaries, or pills, or of 
a tinfture, which was for a long 
time diftinguifhed by the appcl- 
lation of Sacred tincture. 

PULVIS ALOES CUM PER. 
RO. 

Lond. 
Powder of aloes with Iron. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, powdered, an 

ounce and an half; 
Myrrh, powdered, two ounces ; 
Dry extracl of gentian, 

Vitriolated iron, of each, in 
powder, one ounce. 
Mix them. 

In this powder we have an 
aloetic and chalybeate conjoined. 
"It confifls of nearly the fame ar- 
ticles which formerly entered the 
compofition of the Piluh ecp 1 
ticne chalybeata, as they were called ; 
and it is perhaps more frequently- 
employed when brought to the 
form of pills by means of fyrups, 
than in powder : But in either 
way it is an ufeful medicine, and 
is particularly employed wiih ad- 
vantage in cafes of obftrucled 
menllruation. 

PULVIS ALOES CUM GUA- 
IACO. 

Loud. 
Powder of aloes with Guaiacum. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one ounce and 

an half ; 
Gum guaiacum, one ounce; 
Aromatic powder, hal f an ounce. 
Powder 
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Powder the aloes and gum guaia- 
cum feparately ; then mix all 
the ingredients together. 

In the guaiacum, as well as the 
aloes, we have a warm gummi-re- 
fiuous purgative ; and both are 
corrected, as well as more minute- 
ly divided, from their combina- 
tion with the aromatics. This 
therefore furnifhes us with an v.fe- 
ful purgative: But when taken 
only in fmall dofcs, its chief effect 
js that of promoting perforation. 
It is, however, more frequently 
employed in the form of pills than 
in the ftate of powder ; and in- 
deed it confifts of nearly the fame 
ingredients which constituted the 
Pilula: arotfialica, of the former 
edition of the London pharmaco- 
poeia. 

PULVIS AROMATICUS. 
JUond. 

Aromatic Powder. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, two ounces ; 

Smaller cardamom feeds, 

Ginger, 

Long pepper, of each an ounce. 
Powder them together. 

PULVIS AROMATICUS, vul- 
go SPECIES AROMATI- 
CM. 
Ed'pt. 

Aromatic Powder, commonly cal- 
led Aroma/is Species. 

Take of 
Cinnamon, 

Letter cardamom feeds, 
Ginger, of each two ounces. 

Reduce them together into a pow- 
der, to be kept in a well ftopt 
phial. 



Bo 
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agreeable, hot, fpicy medicines ; 
and as fuch may be ufefully taken 
in cold phlegmatic habits and 
decayed constitutions, for warm- 
ing the ftomach, promoting digcf- 
tion, and Strengthening the tone of 
the vifcera. The dole is from ten 
grains to a fcruple and up- 
wards. 

PULVIS ASARI COMPOSI- 

TUS. 

LonJ. 

Compound powd.r ofAfarabacca. 

Take of 

Dried leaves of afarabacca, 

fweet marjoram, 
Syrian herb maf- 
tich, 
Dried flowers of lavender, of 
each one ounces. 
Powder them together. 

PULVIS ASARI COMPOSI- 
TUS, vulgo PULVIS STER- 
NUTATORIUS. 

Edin. 
Compound powder of afarabacca^ 
commonly called Sternutatory. 

Take of 

The leaves of alarum, three 

parts ; 
Marjoram, 

Lavender flowers, of each one 
part. 
Powder them together. 

Though the former of thefe 
powders be more compound than 
the latter, yet they differ very little. 
They are both agreeable and ef- 
ficacious errhines, and fuperior to 
moft of thofe ufually fold under 
the name of herbfnujf. They are 
often employed with great ad- 
vantage in cafes of obftinate head- 
ach, and of ophthalmias reading 
other modes of cure. Taken un- 
U 2 d;r 
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dcr the form of (huff to the extent 
of five or fix grains at bed-time', 
llltey will operate the fucceeding 
day as -i poweriulerrhine, inducing 
frequent fneczing, and a large dif- 
charge from tlie nofe. It is 
however, necefTary, during their 
operation, to avoid expofure to 
ecld. 

ruLvis 



COM- 



CERUSiE 
POSIT LIS. 

Land. 
Compound Powder of C, 

Take of 

CerufTe, five ounces ; 

Sarcocoll, an ounce and an half; 

Tragacanth, half an ounce. 
Powder them together. 

This compofition is the Tro- 
chifci albi of Rhazesbrought back 
to its original fimplicity with re- 
gard to the ingredients, and with- 
out the needlefs trouble of making 
it into troches. It.is employed for 
external purpofes, as in collyria, 
lotion-, and injections for repelling 
acrimonious humours; and in in- 
flammations. 

PULVIS CKELA.RUM CAN- 
CRI COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 
Co?np:uid Pcivder of Crals claivs. 

Take of 

Crabs claws, prepare 4 , re 

pound ; 
Chalk, 

Red coral, each, rrepared, three 
ounces. 
Mix them. 



chalk are by thenifelves atleaftas 
effectual as any compofition of. 
them with coral. 

PULVIS . CONTRAYERV7E 

COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound Pozvder of Contraycrva. 

Take of 

Contrayerva, powdered, five 

ounces ; 
Compound powder of cntbs 
claws, one pound and an' 
half. 
Ivlix them. 

This powder was formerly di- 
rected to be made up into balls 
with water, and was then called 
Lapis contrayerva ; a piece of 
trouble now laid afide as need- 
lefs, for it was necefTary to reduce 
the balls into powder again be- 
fore they could be ufed. Nor did 
that form contribute, as has been 
imagined, to their prefervation ; 
for it is fcarcely to be fuppofed 
that the powder will lofe more by 
being kept for a reaibnable length 
of time in a clfefe-flopt glafs, than 
the balls will from humeclation 
with water, and txficcation in the 
air, before they are fit for being 
put by to keep. This medicine 
has a very good claim to the title 
of an alexipharmac and fudorific. 
The contrayerva by itfclf proves, 
yery ferviceable in low fevers, 
where the vis vitaj is weak, and a 
diaphorelis to be promoted. It 
is pcffible, that the crabs claws 
are of no farther fervice than as 
they divide this powerful ingre- 



dient, and make it fit more eafily 
This powder has loft feveral of on the ftomach. 
its ingredients, without any in- 
jury, to its virtues; and peflibly 
it would ftill bear a farther re- 
duction ; for the crabs eyes and 
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CRETA 
SITUS. 

Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chalk. 

Take of 

Prepared chalk, half a pound; 

Cinnamon, four ounces ; 

Tormentil, 

Gum arabic, of each, three oun- 
ces ; 

Long pepper, half an ounce. 
Powder them feparately, and mix 

them. 

PULVIS CRETACEUS. 

EVinb. 
Chalk Powder. 

Take of 

White chalk prepared, four oun- 
ces ; 
Nutmeg, half a drachm ; 
Cinnamon, one drachm and an 
half. 
Powder them together. 

.The addition of the aromatics 
in the above formulae, coincides 
with the general intention of the 
remedy, which is indicated for 
weaknefs and acidity in the fto- 
mach ; and for loofen^fs from 
acidity. 

PULVIS CRETiE COMPO- 

SITUS CUM OPIO. 

Lond. 

Compound Poiodsr of Chalk <witb 

Opium. 

Take of 

Compound powder of chalk, 

eight ounces ; 
Hard purified opium, powder- 
ed, one drachm and an half. 
Mix them. 

From the addition of the opium 
this remedy becomes ft ill more college. 



powerful than the above in re- 
draining diarrhoea. 

PULVIS IPECACUANHA 

COMPOS ITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha. 

Take of 

Ipecacuanha, 

Hard purified opium, of each, 

powdered, one drachm ; 
Vitriolated kali, powdered, one 
ounce. 
Mix them. 

PULVIS IPECACUANHA, 
COMP03ITUS, vulgo PUL- 
VIS DOVERI. 
, Edit,. 
Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha^ 
commonly c:iAedDiversJ>owder. 

Take of 

Ipecacuanha, 

Purified opium, each one 

drachrn ; 
Vitriolated lixive, one ounce. 

Mix, and grind them accurately 
together, fo as to make an uni- 
form pov/dsr. 

The vitriolated lixive from the 
grittinefs of its cryftals, is perhaps 
better fitted for tearing and divid- 
ing the tenacious opium than any 
other fait •, this feems to be its 
only ufe in the preparation. The 
operator ought to be careful that 
the opium and ipecacuanha 
be equally diffufed through the 
whole mafs of powder, otherwife 
different portions of the powder 
mud have differences in degree of 
ftrength. The hard purified 
opium, directed by the London 
college, is, Irene this circumftance, 
preferable to opium in its ordinary 
ftate, employed by the Edinburgh 
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PULVIS MYRRFLE COM' 

posrrus. 

Pond. 
Compound powder of Myrrh. 



This powder is one of the mod 
certain fudorifics, and asfuch, was 
recommended by Dr Dover as an 
effectual remedy in rheumatifm. 
Modern practice confirms its re- 
putation, not only in rheumatifm. 
but alfo in dropfy and fundry other 
difeafes, where it is often difficult 
by ether means to produce a co- 
pious fweat. The dofe is from 
five to ten or twelve grains, ac- 
cording as the patient's ftomach 
and itrength can bear it. It is 
convenient to avoid much drink- 
ing immediately after taking it, 
otherwife it is very apt to be 
rejected by vomitirg before any 
other effects are produced. 



PULVIS JALAPPJE COM- day. 
POSIT US. 

Ed'mb. 
Compound Powder of Jalap. 



Take of 

Myrrh, 

Dried favin, 

Rue, 

Ruflian caflor, ofcach an ounce. 
Powder them together. 

This is a reformation of the 
Trccb'ifci e myrrka, a compofition 
contrved by Rhazes againft uter- 
ine obftructions. Firm a fcruple 
to a drachm of it may be taken 
in any convenient vehicle, or made 
into bolufes, twice or thrice A 



Take of 

Jalap root, one ounce ; 
Cryftals of tartar, two ounces. 

Mix, and diligently grind them to- 
gether for fom<j time, fo as to 
form a very fine powder. 

The nfe of the cryftals in this 
preparation is to break down and 
divide the jalap into very minute 
particles, whereby its operation is 
thought to be meliorated ; and on 
this account the two articles are 
directed to be pounded together, 
and not feparatdy. This powder 
is aufefuland active purgative, in 
every cafe whete it is neceffary to 
produce both a full evacuation 
of the inteftinal car.^and a free 
difcharge from the fyftem in ge. 
Eeral. 



PULVIS OPIATUS. 

Lond. 

Opiate Powder. 



Take of 

Hard purified opium, powdered, 

one drachm : 
Burnt and prepared hartfhorn, 
nine drachms. 
Mix them. 

The hartfhorn is here intended 
merely to divide the opium, and to 
reduce it to the form of powder, 
which on fome occafions is pre- 
ferable to its being given either in 
a liquid form or in that of pills. 
As ten grains cf this powder con- 
tain precifely one of the opium, 
the requifite dofe may be eafily a- 
dapted to the circumftances of the 
caie. It is often fuccefsfully em- 
ployed as a fweating powder ; and 
has not, like the Pulvis Doveri, 
the effect: of inducing ficknefs cr 
vomitirg. 
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PULVIS SCAMMONII COM- 
POSITUS. 

Lond, 
Compound Pokier of Scammony. 

Take of 

Scammony, 

Hard extract of jalap, of each 
two ounces ; 

Ginger, half an ounce. 
Powder them feparately, and mix 

them. 

Edin. 

Take of 
Scammony, 

Cryftals of tartar, of each two 
ounces ; 

Mix, and grind them diligently in- 
to a powder 

It is much to be regretted, that 
in the pharmacopoeias publifhed by 
authority in Britain, two compofi- 
tions fhould be diftinguifhed by the 
fame name, differing confiderably 
from each other in their nature 
and degree of activity. 

The compound powder of fcam- 
mony in the former edition of the 
London pharmacopoeias differed 
confiderably from the prefent : 
For there, the only addition was 
calcined hartfhorn, intended mere- 
ly for the divifion of the fcam- 
mony. This purpofe is ftill bet- 
ter anfwered by the cryftals of 
tartar, which at the fame time 
confpiie with the operation of the 
fcammony as a purgative. But the 
addition of jalap and ginger, ac- 
cording to the prefent formula, of 
the London pharmacopoeia, gives 
not only a purgative confiderably 
different, but aif> increafes the 
heating quality of the medicine, 
while the cream of tartar has an 
evident refrigerant power. Both 
may occafionally be ufeful, but 



in moft cafes the Edinburgh 
formula will be found prefer- 
able. 

In editions of our pharmaco- 
poeias of ftill older date, this pow- 
der was prepared with another 
very active ingredient, diaphore- 
tic antimony. It was much ce- 
lebrated, and was diftinguifhed by 
the name of its inventor, being cal- 
led from its firft publifher, Pu!- 
vis Comachini. In a former 
edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeia it was thus directed to be 
prepared : 

Take of 

Diaphoretic antimony, 

Cream of tartar, 

Scammony, each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 

This maybe'given to the quan- 
tity of a drachm or more. In 
other prefcriptions, the tartar and 
antimomal calx bear nearly the 
f lie proportion to the fcammony 
as the calcined hartfhorn did in 
the London pharmacopoeia. It 
appears probable, that neither of 
thefe ingredients are of any f irther 
ufe, than as they divide the tex- 
ture of the fcammony ; though 
Cornachini fuppofes very consi- 
derable advantage from fome de- 
obftruent quality in the tartar, 
whereby the veffels fhall be opened, 
and the noxious humours prepared 
for expulfion ; and from the pr?pa- 
ration of antimony, though it have 
no fenfible operation, he expects 
feme {hare cf the fame .fuccefs 
which fometimes attends the 
rougher preparations of that 
mineral. 
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PULVIS SCAMMONII COM- 

POSITUS^CUxM ALOE. 

Land. 

Compound Poivder of Scammony 

ivitlj Aloes. 

Take of 

Scammony, fix drachms ; 

Hard extract of jalap, 

Socotorine aloes, of each an 
ounce and an half ; 

Ginger, half an ounce. 
Powder them feparately, and mix 

them. 

In this formula, the combination 
of fcammony, jalap, and aloes, 
furnifhes a very active purgative, 
which, with fome intentions at 
leaft, maybe preferable to either of 
the preceding. From five to ten 
grains of it operate as a purgative, 
even in cafes of obftinate a itive- 
nefs. 

PULVIS SCAMMONII CUM 
CALOMELANE. 

Lond. 
Powder of Scammony with Calomel. 

Take of 

Scammony, half an ounce ; 

Calomel, 

Double refined fu?ar, of each 
two drachms. 
Powder them feparatcly and then 

mix them. 

In this formula, we have the 
fcammony in a more fimple Mate, 
united with fuch a proportion of 
calomel as mufi very confiderably 
aid its purgative power ; and 
accordingly it may be employed 
with advantage, both in cafes of 
obftinate coftivenefs, and in drop- 
ileal affections, where a conquer- 
able difcharge is required from the 
fyftem. 



TULVIS SENNJE COMPOSI- 
TUS. 

Lond. 
Compound Poivder of Senna. 

Take of 

Senna, 

Cryftals of tartar, of each two 
ounces ; 

Scammony , half an ounce ; 

Ginger, two drachms. 
Powder the fcammony by itfelf, 

and the reft together, then mix 

them all. 

This powder is given as a ca- 
thartic, in the dofe of two fcruples, 
or a drachm. The fpice is added, 
not only to divide, but to warm 
the medicine, and" make it fit 
eaiier on the ftomach. The fcam- 
mony is ufed as a ftimulus to the 
fenna ; the quantity of the latter 
neceftary for a dofe, when not 
affitted by fome more powerful 
material, being too bulky to be 
conveniently taken in this form. 

PULVIS ALUMINIS COM- 
POSITUS, vulgo PULVIS 
STYPTICUS. 

Edinb. 
Compound Poivder of alum, com- 
monly called Styptic Powder. 

Take of 

Alum, an ounce and an half; 

Gum kino, three drachms. 
Powder them together. 

In former ediiions of rur phar- 
macopoeia, a powder of this kind 
was directed to be made \\ ith alum 
and dragon's bicod, and was long 
in repute as an aftnngent, under 
the title of Pulvis Jiypt'u us Hehetii. 
The gum kino is judicioufly fub- 
ftituted for the dragon's blond, as 
being a much more powerful and 
certain aftringent. The chief ufe 

of 
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of this powder is in hzmorrhagies, 
efpecially of the uterus. 

PULVIS TRAGACANTH^E 
COMPOSITUS. 
Lond. 
Compound Powder of Tragacanth. 

Take of 

Tragacanth, powdered, 

Gum arabic, 

Starch, of each an ounce and an 

half; 
Double refined fugar, three 
ounces. 
Powder them together. 

This compofition is fomewhat 
Amplified by the rejection of the 
marfh-mallow, and liquorice-root, 
which formerly entered it : But 
this has not probably produced 
any diminution of its medical 
properties. Ic operates as a mild 
emollient ; and hence becomes 
ferviceable in hectic cafes, tick- 
ling coughs, ftranguary fome 
kinds of alvine fluxes, and other 
diforders proceeding from acri- 
mony in the inteftines. The dofe 
is from half a drachm to two or 
three drachms, which may be fre- 
quently repeated. 

PULVIS ANTHELMIN- 
TICS. 
Gen. 

Anthelmintic Powder. 

Take of 

Worm-feed, 

Flowers of tanfy, each three 
drachms ; 

Sal martis, one drachm. 
Mix them. 

Both the tanfy and worm-feed 
poiTefs a confiderable degree of 
anthelmintic power, which is not 
a little increafed by the fait of 
fteel. And from this combination 



more effect in the expulfion of 
worms, particularly of the lum- 
brici, may be expected, than from 
any of the articles taken by them- 
felves. This powder may be 
given to the extent of half a 
drachm or upwards for a dofe, 
proportioned to the age and cir- 
cumftances of the patient. 

PULVIS DIGESTIVUS. 

Suec. 
Dige/live powder. 

Take of 

Bitter purging falts, 
Rhubarb, each equal parts. 

Mix them. 

In this compofition, the fait will 
briiken the operation of the 
rhubarb as a cathartic, and the 
aftringency of the latter will 
tend to increafe the tone of the 
ftomach : hence in confequer.ee 
p{ evacuating, and at the fame 
time ftrengthening the alimen- 
tary canal, it may be prefumed 
to have confiderable influence in 
promoting digeftion. 

PULVIS DYSENTERICUS. 
Dan. 

Dyfe7iteric powder. 

Take of 

Rhubarb, one ounce ; 

Calcined hartftiorn, half an 
ounce ; 

Gum arabic, three drachms ; 

Cafcarilla bark, two drachms. 
Mix them, and reduce them to a 

very fine powder. 

Here the rhubarb is combin- 
ed with another powerful tonic, 
the cafcarilla ; and while the 
calcined hartfhorn ferves to 
neutralife acid, the gum arabic 
will operate as a demulcent. 
This compofition therefore may 

be 
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be very ufeful in dyfenteric 
cafes, after the violence of the 
difeafe has been overcome, and 
when there remains a debilitated 
and abraded flate of the inteftinal 
canal. 

PULVIS FUMALIS. 

Rojf. 

Fumigation Powder, 

Take of 

Olibanum, 

Amb r, 

Maftich, each three parts ; 

Storax, two parts ; 

Benzoine, 

Labdanum, each one part- 
Mix them into a grofs powder. 

This powder is intended for 
the purpofe of fumigation ; and 
when, burnt it gives out a fra- 
grant odour: hence it maybe 
iuccefsfully employed for com- 
bating difagreeable fmells, and 
counteracting putrid or other 
noxious vapours diffufed in the at- 
mofphere. 

PULVIS INFANTUM. 

Suec. 

Powder for Infants. 

Take of 

k Magnefia alba, one ounce ; 
Rhubarb, reduced to a very fine 
powder, one drachm. 
Let them be mixed. 

This powder is very ufeful for 
deftroying acid, and at the fame 
time reftoring the diminished tone 
of the alimentary canal : hence 
it is often advantageoufly em- 
ployed in cafes of dianhcea, 
which depend on thefe morbid 
conditions ; and it is in general 
a circumflance of confiderable 
advantage, that it does not tend 



to check loofenefs very fuddenly. 
It is particularly ufeful with in- 
fants, and hence the origin of the 
name here affixed to it. 

PULVIS NITROSUS. 

Suec. 

Nitrous powder. 

Take of 

Purified nitre, three ounces ; 

Salt of forrel, one ounce ; 

Double refined fugar, ten oun- 
ces. 
Let them be mixed. 

This is a very convenient and 
agreeable form of exhibiting nitre : 
for while the fugar ferves not 
only to divide and diffufe it, but 
alio to correct its tafte, the fait 
of forrel adds to its refrigerant 
power. 

PULVIS THEBAICUS. 

Suec. 
Thebaic Powder. 

Take of 

Opium, half a fcruple ; 

Purified nitre five fcruples and 
an half; 
Refined fugar, one ounce. 

Mix them together into a pow- 
der. 

la this powder thefe incon- 
veniences which fometimes re- 
mit from opium are corrected, 
in confequence of the refrige- 
rant power of nitre ; and hence 
it may prove a very ufeful 
fedative powder. The fugar 
is intended merely to give 
fcrm to the medicine. Each 
drachm of it contains a grain 
of opium ; fo that a practition- 
er has it in his power eafily 
to regulate the dofe according 
to circumftances. 

CHAP. 
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TROCHISCI. 



TROCHES. 



TROCHES and lozenges are 
compofed of powders made 
up with glutinous iubftances into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. 
This form is principally ufed for 
the more commodious exhibition 
of certain medicines, by fitting 
them to difTolve flowly in 'the 
mouth, fo as to pafs by degrees 
into the flomach ; and hence thefe 
preparations have generally a con- 
fiderable proportion of fugar or 
other materials grateful to the 
palate. Some powders have like- 
wife been reduced into troches, 
with a view to their preparation ; 
though poflibly for no very good 
reafons : for the rr.oiltening, and 
afterwards drying them in the air, 
muft on this account be of greater 
injury, than any advantage accru- 
ing from this form can counterba- 
lance. 

General Rules for making 
Troches. 



The three firft rules laid down for 
making powders, arc alfo to be 

3X2 



obferved in the powders for 
troches. 

II. 
If the mafs proves fo glutinous as 
to flick to the fingers in making 
up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient fweet or a- 
romatic oil ; or elfe fprinkled 
with powder of ftarch, or of 
liquorice, or with flour. 
III. 
In order to thoroughly dry the 
troches, put them on an inverted 
fieve, in a fhady airy place, and 
frequently turn them. 
IV. 
Troches are to be kept in glafs 
veflels, or in earthen ones well 
glazed. 

TROCHISCI AMYLL 

Lond. 
Troches of Starch. 

Take of 

Starch, an ounce and an half; 
Liquorice, fix drachms ; 
Florentine orris, half an ounce ; 
Double refined fugar, one 
pound and an half. 

Powder 
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Powder them, and by means of 
mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
make troches. 

They may be made, if fo chofen, 
without the orris. 

TROCHISCI ARABICI, vul- 
go TROCHISCI BECHICI 
ALBI. 

Edin. 

Arabic Troches, commonly called' 

White p c cloral troches. 

Take of 

Double-refined fugar, one 

pound ; 
Gum Arabic, four ounces ; 
Starch, one ounce ; 

Powder them, and make them in- 
to a proper mafs with rofe- 
water, fo as to form troches. 

These compofitions are very 
agreeable pectorals, and may be 
ufed at pleafure. They are cal- 
culated for allaying the tickling in 
the throat which provokes cough- 
ing. 

Although the compofition in 
the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeias be fomewhat different, 
yet their effects are very much the 
fame. 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHI- 
ZJE. 
Lond. 

Troches of Liqmrite. 

Take of 

Extract of liquorice, 

Double refined fugar, of each 

ten ounces ; 
Tragacanth, powdered, three 

ounces. 
Make troches by adding water. 



TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHI- 
ZjE, vul r o TROCHISCI 
BECHICI NIGR1. 

Edinb. 
Liquorice Troches, commonly cal- 
led Black pciloral Troches. 

Take of 

Extract of liquorice, 
Gum arabic, each four ounces ; 
Double-refined fugar, eight 
ounces. 

Diffolve them in warm water, and 
ftrain ; then evaporate the mix- 
ture over a gentle fire to a pro- 
per confidence for forming 
troches. 

These compofitions are de- 
figned for the fame purpofes as 
the white pectoral troches above 
defcribed. The diffolving and 
ftraining the extract of liquorice 
and gum arabic, as now ordered 
in the laft of the above prefcrip- 
tions, is a confiderable improve- 
ment ; not only as they are by 
that means more uniformly mix- 
ed than they can well be by beat- 
ing ; but likewife as they are 
thereby purified from the hetero- 
geneous matters, of which both 
thofe drugs have commonly no 
fmall admixture. 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHr- 
ZM CUM OPIO, vulgo TRO- 
CHISCI BECHICI CUM 
OPIO. 

Edinb. 
Liquorice Troches with opium, com- 
monly called Pecloral Troches 
with opium. 

Take of 

Pure opium, two drachms ; 
Tincture of Tolu half an ounce. 

Grind the opium with the tinc- 
ture, till it be thoroughly dif- 
folved, then add by degrees, of, 
Common 
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Common fyrup, eight ounces ; 
Extract of lquorice, foftened 
in warm water, five ounces. 
While beating them diligently, 
gradually fprinkle upon the 
mixture five ounces of powdered 
gum arabic. Dry them fo as 
to form troches, each weighing 
ten grains. 

These directions for preparing 
the above troches are fo full and 
particular, that no farther expla- 
nation is necelTary. Six of the 
troches prepared in the manner 
here ordered, contain about one 
grain of opium. Thefe troches 
are medicines of approved efficacy 
in. tickling coughs depending on 
an irritation of the fauces. Be- 
fides the mechanical effect of the 
invifcating matters in involving 
acrid humours, or lining and de- 
fending the tender membrane?, 
the opium, muft, no doubt, have a 
confiderable fhare, by more imme- 
diately diminifhing the irritability 
of the parts themfelves. 

TROCHISCI NITRI. 

Lond. 

Troches of Nitre. 

Take of 

Purified nitre, powdered, four 

ounces; 
Double-refined fugar, powdered 

one' pound ; 
Tragacanth, powdered, fix 
drachms. 
With the addition of water, make 
troches. 

TROCHISCI NITRI. 

Edinb. 
Troches of Nitre. 

Take of 

Nitre, purified, three ounces ; 



Double-refined fugar, nine oun- 
ces. 
Make them into troches with 
mucilage of gum tragacanth. 

This is a very agreeable form 
for the exhibition of nitre ; though, 
when the fait is thus taken with- 
out any liquid {tf the quantity ht 
confiderable), it is apt to occafion 
uneafinefs about the itomach, 
which can only be prevented by 
large dilution with aqueous li- 
quors. The trochifci e nitro have 
been did to be employed with fuc- 
cefs in fome cafes of difficult deglu- 
tition. 

TROCHISCI SULPHURIS. 
Lond. 
Troches of Sulphur. 

Take of 

Wafhed flowers of fulphur, two 

ounces ; 
Double-refined fugar, four oun- 
ces. 
Rub them together ; and, with the 
mucilage of quince-feeds, now 
and then added, make troches. 

This compofition is to be con- 
fidered only as an agreeable form 
for the exhibition of fulphur, no 
alteration or addition being here 
made to its virtues. 

TROCHISCI CRETjE. 

Lond. 
Troches of Chalk. 

Take of 

Chalk, prepared, four ounces ; 
Crabs-claws, prepared, two oun- 
ces ; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce ; 
Double-refined fugar, three oun- 
ces. 
Powderfhem, and add mucilage of 
gum Arabic, and make troches. 
Edin. 
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Take of 

Prepared chalk, four ounces ; 
Gum arabic, one ounce j 
Nutmegs one drachm ; 
Double-refined fugar, fix oun- 
ces; 

Powder them, and make them into 
troches by die addition of wa- 
ter. 

TROCHISCI e MAGNESIA. 
hand. 

Troches of Magnefia. 

Take of 

Burnt magnefia, four ounces ; 

Double-refined fugar, two oun- 
ces ; 

Ginger, powdered, one fcruple. 
With the addition of mucilage 

of gum Arabic make troches. 



These compofitions are calcu- 
lated again ft the heartburn ; in 
which they often give immediate 
relief, by abforbing and neutra- 
lising the acid juices that occafion 
this diforder. The two former 



have in general the efFe<5t of bind- 
ing, the latter of opening, the 
belly ; and from this circumftance 
the practitioner will be determin- 
ed in his choice, according to the 
nature of the cafe. 

TROCHISCI CATECHU. 

Brim. 

Troches of Catechu. 

Take of 

Catechu, one ounce ; 

White fugar candy, two ounces; 

Ambergris, 

Mufk, each ten grains ; 

Mucilage of gum tragacanth, as 
much as is fufficient. 
Make them into troches. 

This medicine has long been in 
efteem as a flight reftringent ; and 
reftringents thus gradually receiv- 
ed into the ftomach produce better 
effefts th. n when an equal quantity 
is taken down at once. Thefe tro- 
ches would be more palatable, 
and perhaps not lefs ferviceable, 
were the mufk and ambergris 
omitted. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 
PILULE. 

PILLS. 



TO this form are peculiarly- 
adapted thofe drugs which 
operate in a fmall dofe, and whofe 
naufeous and offenfive tafle or fmell 
require them to be concealed irom 
the palate. 

Pills diflblve the mod difficultly 
in the domach, and produce the 
mod gradual and lading effects, of 
all the internal forms. This is, 
infome cafes, of great advantage ; 
in others, it i> a quality not at all 
defirable ; andfometimes may even 
be of dangerous confequence, 
particularly withregard to emetics ; 
which if they pafs the ftomach un- 
dissolved, and afterwards exert 
themfelves in the intedines, oper- 
ate there as violent cathratics. 

Gummy refins, and infpilfated 
juices, are fometimes foft enough 
to be made into pills, without ad- 
dition : where any moifture is re- 
quifite, fpirit of wine is more pro- 
per than fyrups or conferves, as it 
unites more readily with them, and 
does not fenfibly increafe their 
bulk. Light dry powders require 



fyrup or mucilages ; and the more 
ponderous, as the mercurial and 
other metallic preparations, thick 
honey, conferve, or extracts. 

Light powders require about 
half, their weight of fyrup ; of 
honey, about three-fourths their 
weight ; to reduce them into a due 
confidence for forming pills. A 
drachm of the mafs will make 
about fifteen pills of a moderate 
fize. 

General Rules for making Pills. 

I. 

Gums and infpiifated juices, are to 
be fird foftened with the liquid 
prefcribed : then add the pow- 
ders, and continue beating them 
throughly all together, till they 
be perfectly mixed. 
II. 

The manes for pills are bed kept 
in bladders, which fhould be 
moidened now and then with 
fome of the fame kind of liquid 
that the mafs was made up 
with, 
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•with, or with fome proper aro- 
matic oil. 

PILULE ALOES COMFO- 
SITJE. 
Land. 

Compound Pills of Aloes. 

Take of 

Socotcrine aloes, powdered, one 

ounce ; 
Extract of gentian, half an 

ounce ; 
Oil of caraway-feeds, two fcru- 

ples j 
Syiup of ginger, as much as is 

fuoicient. 
Beat them together. 

PILULE AL0ETIC.2. 

Edinb. 
AUetic Pills. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, in powder, 
Thick extract of gentian, each 
two ounces ; 

Make them into a mafs with fimple 
fyrup. 

These pills were formerly di- 
rected to be made with Caflile 
fope ; from a notion which Boer- 
haave and fome others were very 
fond of, that fope promoted the 
folution of refmous and feveral 
other fubltances in the flomach. 
This, however, feems to be a mil- 
take ; and, on the contrary, it is 
highly probable, that the alka- 
line pan of the lope is in moft in- 
ftances fepara'ed from the oily by 
the acid in the ftomach ; by which 
decompofuion the fope retards in-, 
ftead of promoting the folution of 
the aloes. Thefe pills have been 
much ufed as laxatives: they are 
very well Suited for the coftivenefs 
fo cfren attendant r.n pec;.'. 
fedentary lives. Like other pre- 
paiaiior.s of aloes, they are alio 
4 



ufed in jaundice, and in c< 
cafes of obftrucled menles. They 
are feldom ufed for producing full 
purging; but if this be required, 
a fcruple or half a drachm oi the 
mafs may be made into pills of a 
moderate fize for one dofe. 

PILULE ALOES CUM 
MYRRH A. 

Lotld. 

Pills of Aloes with Myrrh. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 

Myrrh, 

Saffron, of each one ounce ; 

Syrup of faffron, as much as is 
fufficient. 
Powder the aloes and myrrh fepa- 

rately ; and afterwards beat all 

the ngredients together into a 

mafs- 



PILUIJE ALOES CUM 
MYRRHA,vulgo PILU- 
LvE RUFI. 
Ed 

Pills of Aloes with Myrrh, com- 
monly called Rufus's Pills. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, two ounces; ' 
Myrrh, one ounce ; 
kSarrron, half an ounce. 

Beat them into a mafs w ith a pro- 
per quantity of fyrup. 

These pills have long continu- 
ed in practice, without any ether 
alteration than in the fyrup with 
which the mafs is made up, and 
in the proportion cf faffron. In 
our laft Pharmacopoeia, the fyrup 
of wormwood was ordered, which 
is here judicioufly exchanged by 
the London College for that of 
faffron ; this preserving and im- 
ng the brightnefs of colour 
in die medicine which is the 
charac- 



Chap. 28. Pills. 

terirtic of its goodnefs. The faf- 
fron, in the compofiticii which is 
attributed to Ruius. is equal in 
quantity to the myrrh ; and in 
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the purpofe. Little of their ac- 
tivity can depend upon he fait 
which enters the compofition j 
but it may affilt in dividing the 



thefe proportions the pill was re- other articles, particularly die 
ceived in our firft Pharmacopoeia, alow and fcammony. Thefe pills 
As the diminution afterwards often produce a copious difchrge 
made in the fafFron was grounded in cafes of obftinata coftivenefs, 
on very abfurd reafons, viz. " left when taken to the extent only of 
" the former quantity fh< uld oc- five or ten grains ; but they may 
" cafion a fpafmus cynicus,") the be employed in much larger doles. 
London College have now again They are, however, feldom ufed 
increafed it, and reftored the" pill with the view of producing pro- 
to its original form. The virtues per catharfis. Half a drachm of 
of this medicine may be eafily un- the mais contains about five grains 
derftood from its ingredients, of the colocynth, ten of the aloes, 
Thole pills, given to the quantity and ten of the fcammony. 
of half a drachm or two icruples, 

PILULE CUPRI. 

Edln. 

Copper Pills. 

Take of 

Cuprum ammoniacum, fixteen 

grains ; 
Bread crumb, four fcruples ; 

Water of ammonia, as much as is 
fufikient to form them into a 
mais, which is to be divided into 
thirty-two equal pills. 

These pills had formerly the 



prove confiderably cathartic, but 
they anfwer much better purpofes 
in fmalier doles as laxatives or al- 
teratives. 

PILULE ALOES CUM CO- 
LOCYNTHIDE, vulgo PI- 
LULE coccee. 

Ed in. 
Pills of aloes 'with Colocynth, com- 
monly called Pilule Coccia. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, 



Scammony.of each two ounces; name of Pilula carulea, but they 
Sulphureous vitriolated lixive, are now with greater propriety 

denominated from the metal which 



two drachms ; 
Colocynth, one ounce ; 
Oil of olives, two drachms. 
Reduce the aloes and fcammony 
into a powder with the fait ; 
then let the colocynth, beat in- 
to a very fine powder, and the 
oil, be added ; lal'tly, make it 
into a proper mafs with muci- 
lage of gum Arabic. 

In thefe pills we have averyufc- 
ful and active purgative; and 
where the limple aloetic pill is not 
fufiicient for obviating coftivenefs, 
tliis will often efFeftualiy anfwer 

3 



is their bafis. 

Each of thefe pills we ; gh ab ;ut 
three grains, and contain fome- 
what more than half a grain of the 
cuprum ammoniacum. They 
feem to be the beft form of ex- 
hibiting this medicine ; for the 
effects of which, fee Cuprum am- 
moniacum. 
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PILULE GALBANI COM- 
POSITE. 
Land. 

Compound Pills of Galbanum. 

Take of 

Galbanum, 

Opopanax, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum, of each one ounce ; 

Afafetida, half an ounce ; 

Syrup ot laffron, as much as is 
fufficient. 
Beat them together. 

PILULE ASAFETIDE 
COMPOSITE, vulgo PI- 
LULE GUMMOSE. 
Edin. 
Compound pills of afaftida, com- 
monly called Gum pilh. 

Take of 

Afafetida, 

Galbanum, 

Myrrh, each one ounce'; 

Rectified oil of amber, one 
drachm. 
Beat them into a mafs with fimple 

fyrup. 

PILULE FOZTIDE. 

Slice. 
Foetid Pills. 

Take of 

Afafetida, 

Caftor, each a drachm and a 

half ; 
Salt of amber, half a drachm ; 
Oil of hartlhorn, half a fcrupie. 
Make them into a mafs, with tinc- 
ture of myrrh, to be divided in- 
to pills of two grains each. 

These pills are defigned for an- 
tihy fterics and emmenagogues.and 
. are very well calculated forapfwer- 
ing thofe intentions ; half, a fcru- 
pie, a fcruple ? or iviore, may be 



taken every night or oftener. The 
fetid pill? of our former pharma- 
copoeia were confidently pur- 
gative; the purgative ingredi. 
ents are now omitted, as the 
phyfician may eafily, in extern. 
poranei us prefcripiion, compound 
thefe pills with cadiartjcmedicines, 
in fuch propdtiions as particular 
cafes fhall require, 

PILULE HYDRARGYRI. 

Lond. 

Quickfdver-pills . 



Take of 

Purified quickfilver, two 

drachms ; 
Conferveof rofes, three drachms. 
Liquorice, finely powdered, one 
drachm. 

Rub the quickfilver with the con- 
ferve until the globules difap- 
pear ; then, adding the liquorice 
powder, mix them together. 

PILULE HYDRARGYRI, 

vulgo PILULE MERCURL 

ALES. 

Edin. 

Quickfilver piUs, commonly called 

Mercurial pills. 

Take of 

Quickfilver, 

Manna, each one ounce ; 

Powdered liquorice, two ounces. 

Grind the quickfilver with the 
manna in a glafs mortar till the 
globules difappear, adding oc 
cafionally a lit tie mucilage of 
gum arabic, then add the pow- 
dered liqut rice, and beat the 
whole with water into a mafs, 
which is to be immediately dU 
vided into four hundred and 
eighty equal pills, 

The quickfilver was formerly 

directed to be ground with refin of 

guaia- 
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Pitt. 
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guaiacum and Caftile fope. The 
former was fuppofed to coincide 
with the virtues of the mercury, 
and the latter was ufed chiefly to 
divide the globul -s of mercury : 
For this laft intention Doctor 
Saunders ufed honey : but the 
fubtlance 'here ordered by the 
Edinburgh college, is the tno'ft ef- 
fectual. It is pr> bable that fame- 
thing farther is done in this pro- 
cefi,, than the mere divifion of the 
mercurial globules, and that part 
of the quickfilver is as it were 
amalgamated with the manna. 
The fame effect will take place 
when the pills are prepared with 
extract of liquorice. 

The mercurial pill is one of the 
beft preparations of mercury, and 
may in general fuperfede* moft 
other forms of this medicine. It 
is neceffary to form the mafs im- 
mediately into pills, as it foon be- 
comes too hard. Sope was un- 
doubtedly a very improper medi- 
um for triturating the mercury ; 
it is not only too hard for that pur- 
poi'e, but when the preparation en- 
tered the ftomach,the alkaline part 
of the fope, being difengaged by 
the acid m thecompound, the mer- 
cury, would in all probability, be 
immediately feparated. The man- 
na and liquorice powder can only 
be changed by the natural powers 
of digeltion, and can never opprefs 
the ttomach. The dofe of the 
pills is from two to four or fix in 
the day, according to the effects 
we wifh to produce. 



PILULE HYDRARGYRI 
MURIATI MITIS, five 
CALOMELANOS COMPO- 
SITE, vulgo PILULE 
PLUMMERL 

Edin. 
Pills of mild muriated quiclfilver, or 
compound pills of calomel, com- 
monly called Plummets pills. 

Take of 

Mild muriated quickfilver, 
Precipitated fulphur of antimo- 
ny, each fix drachms j 
Extract of gentian, 
White Spanifh fope, each two 
drachms. 

Let the mild muriated quickfilver 
be triturated w.th the fulphur 
till they be thoroughly mixed, 
then add the extract and fope, 
and form a mafs with fimple 
fyrup. 

These pills were recommended 
to the attention of the public 
near fifty years ago by Dr Plum- 
mer, whofe name they ftill bear. 
He reprefented them, in a paper 
which he publifhed in the Edin- 
burgh Medical EfTays, as a very 
ufeful alterative. The dofe of 
them is from five to twelve grains 
twice>i day. 

PILULE OPII, 

Lond. 
Opium pill 1 4 

Take of 

Hard purified opium, two 
drachms ; 

Extract of liquorice, one ounce. 
Beat them until they are perfectly 

united. 
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PILULiE OPII, five THEP.A- 
IC.E, vulgo PILULE PA- 
C1FIC/E. 
Edin. 

Pills ofopiu?//, or thebaic pills, com- 
monly culled Pacific pills. 

Take cf 

Opium, half an ounce ; 

Extract of liquorice, two oun- 
ces ; 

Caftile foap,an ounce and ahalf; 

Jamaica pepper, one ounce. 
Soften the opium and extract fepa- 
ely with proof-fpirit, and ha- 

vit g beat them into a palp, mix 

them ; then add the iope, and 

the pepper beat into a powder ; 

and laftly, having beat them 

well together, form the whole 

into a mafs. 

These two compofitions, 
though differing in feveral par- 
ticulars, are yet fundamentally 
very much the fame. The fir ft 
is a Ample opiate, in which every 
five grains of the mafs contains 
one of opium ; and in the opium 
alone can we firppofe that the 
activity of the medicine depends. 

Although fome of the articles, 
contained in the latter compofi- 
tion, may perhaps be fuppofed to 
operate as corrigentia^ yet the 
former compofition, which is the 
moft limpie, is in general prefer- 
able. 

Pills fimilar to the fecond were 
contrived by Starkey, and com- 
municated by him to Matthews, 
underwhofe name they were fome- 
time ago greatly celebrated. 
The form here given difFers con- 
fiderably from the original, in 
omitrng many ingredients of no 
great fervice. Nor indeed are 
any of the ingredients of much 
coufequence, except the opium ; 
their quantity being too inconfide- 



rable to anfwer any ufeful purpofe. 
Ten grains of the compofition 
contain one of opium. 

PILULE SCILLiE. 

Lond. 
Sfuill-pills. 

Take of 

Frelh dried fquills, powdered, 

one drachm ; 
Ginger, powdered, 
Sope, of each three drachms ; 
Ammoniacum, two drachms ; 
Syrup of ginger, as much as is 
fufficient. 
Beat them together. 

PILULiE SCILLITICjE. 

Edin. 
Squill-pills. 

Take of 

Dried root of fquills, in fine 
powder, one fcruple ; 

Gum ammoniac, 

LefTer cardamom feeds, in pow- 
der, 

Extract of liquorice, each one 
drachm. 
Mix, and form them into a mafs 

with fimple fyrup. 

These are elegant and com- 
modious forms for the exhibition 
of fquills, whether for promoting 
expectoration, or with the other 
intentions to which that medicine 
is applied. As the virtue cf the 
compound is derived chiefly from 
the fquills, the other ingredients 
are often varied in extemporane- 
ous prefcription. 
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PILULE RHEI COMPOSI- 
TE, vujgo PILUUE STO- 
MACHICS. 
Edinb. 
Compound pilh of Rhubarb, com- 
monly called Stomachic Fills. 

Take of 

Rhubarb, one ounce ; 

Socotorine aloes, fix drachms ; 

Mynh, halt an ounce ; 

Variolated lixive, one drachm ; 

Eifential oil of mint, half a 
drachm. 
Make them into a mafs, with a 

fufficient quantity of fyrup of 

orang'- peel. 

This pill is intended for mode- 
rately wanning and ftrengthening 
the ftomach, and gently opening 
the belly. A lcrupie of the mafs 
may be taken twice a-day. 

PILULE BECHERI. 

Gen. 

Becker's Pill 

Take of 

Extract of black hellebore, 
Purified myrrh, each one ounce; 
Powder of carduus benediclus, 
two fcruples. 

Mix them into a mafs according 
to art, to be dried in the air till 
it be fit for the formation of pills, 
each weighing one grain. 

These pills have been ftrongly 
recommended as a moll: effectual 
remedy in dropfical cafes, and 
have been alleged to unite an eva- 
cuant and tonic power. Hence 
they have been conlidered as par- 
ticularly fuitcd to thofe cafes 
where remarkable weaknefs and 
laxity occurs. Under the hands of 
Dr Becher the inventor, they ac- 
quired fo great reputation, that 
after a trial in the military hof- 



pitals at Paris, the receipt was 
put chafed by the French king, 
and published by authority. But 
Uke many other noftrums,Becher's 
pill, r.Rce its publication, has by 
no means fupported the reputa- 
tion which it had when kept a 
fecret. The dofe is varied ac- 
cording to circumftances, from one 
to thirty pills in the courfe of the 
day. 

PILULE de GAMBOGIA. 

Dan. 
Gamboge Pills. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, 

Extract of black hellebore, 

Sweet mercury, 

Gamboge, each two drachms ; 

Diftilled oil of juniper, half a 

drachm ; 
Syrup of buckthorn, as much as 

is fufKcient for forming a mafs 

of pills. 

From the ingredients cf which 
thefe pills are compofed, they 
muft prove a very powerful pur- 
gative. The gamboge, from 
which they derive their name, is 
unqueftionably a very active 
purge. 

PILULE e MERCURIO 
CORROSIVO ALBO. 

SlHC. 

Pills of cor rofroe /ultimate Mercury. 

Take of 

Corrofive fublimate, 

Purified fal ammoniac, each one 

fcruple ; 
Diftilled water, as much as is 

fufficient to diffolve them ; 
Powder of the root of maim 

mallow fixteen fcruples ; 
Honey, two drachms. 
Mix them into a mafs for the for- 
mation 
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mation of pills, each weighing 
three grains. 

Corrosive fublimate in fub- 
ftance was long confidered as be- 
ing fo violent in its effects, that it 
could not with fafety be taken 
internally ; but for a confider- 
able time it has been ufed with 
advantage under the form of folu- 
tion, either in water or fpirits. 
But to both thefe a confiderable 
objection occurs from their dif- 
agreeable braffy tafte. This ob- 
jection is however entirely ob- 
viated, by reducing the f dution, 
after it is formed, to a fulid Rials, 
by means of crumb of bread, or 
any proper powder : And by the 
aid of a little fal ammoniac, the 
folution may be made in a very 
fmall quantity of water ; fo that 
lefs of any folid intermedium will 
be fufficientto bring it to the form 
of pills. The formula here direc- 
ted fcems well fuited for the pur- 
pofe intended. Each of the pills 
contains about an eighth o! a grain 
ef the corrofive ; thus the dofe 
may be eafily regulated accoi ding 
to the intention in view. Theie 
pills are not unfrequently employ- 
ed with advantage ; both in com- 
bating venereal and cutaneous af- 
fections, and for the expulfion of 
worms from the alimentary canal. 
With the latter of thefe intentions, 
a fimilar pill was particularly re- 
commended by Dr Gardner, in a 
paper publifhed in the Edinburgh 
Phyfical and Literary Effays. 
And although not received into 
our pharmacopoeia, it has been 
frequently ufed at Edinburgh. 

PILULjE PICEiE. 

Dan. 

Tar-pUU. 

Take any quantity of tar, and mix 



with it as much powdered ele- 
campane root as will reduce it 
to a proper thicknefs for being 
formed into pills. 

The powder here mixed wilh 
the tar though of no great virtue, 
is nevertheleis a very ufeful ad- 
dition, not only tor procuring it 
a due confiftence, but likewile as 
it divides the refinous texture of 
the tar, and thus contributes to 
promote its folution by the animal 
juices. In the Edinburgh In- 
rirmary,halfa drachm of the mafs» 
made into middle fi/.ed pills is 
given every morning and evening 
in diforders of the breaft, fcur- 
vies, &c. 

PI.LULJE e STYRACE. 

Suec. 

Storax pills. 

Take of 

Strained ftorax, five fcruples ; 
Extract of liquorice, three 

drachms ; 
Opium, one drachm. 

Let the Opium, ditfolved in wine, be 
added to the other ingredients, 
fo as to form a mafs of proper 
confiftence, to be made into pills, 
each weighing three grains. 

These pills are principally ac- 
tive in confequence of the opium 
which they contain ; and they 
are chiefly meant with a view to a 
flow folution in the ftomach, and 
confequently producing more gra- 
dual and lafting effects. One 
grain of opium is contained in 
fevei:teen grains of the mafs. 
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ELECTURAR1A. 



ELECTUARIES. 



ELectuaries are compofed 
chiefly of powders mixed up 
with fyrups, &c. into fuch a con- 
fidence, that the powders may not 
feparate in keeping, that a dofe 
may be eafily taken up on the 
point of a knife, and not prove 
too ft iff to fwallow. 

Electuaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and 
fuch as are not ungrateful to the 
palate. The more powerful drugs, 
as cathartics, emetics, opiates, and 
the like (except in officinal elec- 
tuaries to be difpenfed by weight), 
are feldom trufted in this form, on 
account of the uncertainty of the 
dofe ; difguftful ones, acrid?, 
bitters, fetids, cannot be conveni- 
ently taken in it ; nor is the form 
of an electuary well fitted for the 
more ponderous fubftances, as 
mercurials, thel'e being apt to fub- 
fide in keeping, uniefs the com- 
pofition be made very ftiff. 

The lighter powders require 
thrice their weight of honey, or 
fyrup boiled to the thicknefs of 
honey, to make them into the con- 
fidence of an clcftuary j of fyrups 



of the common confiftence twice 
the weight of the powder is fuf- 
ficient. 

Where the common fyrups are 
employed, it is ntceflary to add 
likewife a little conferve, to pre- 
vent the compound from drying 
too foon. Electuaries of Peruvian 
bark, for inftance, made up with 
fyrup alone, will often in a day or 
two grow too dry for taking. 

Some powders, efpecially thofe 
of the lefs grateful kind, are more 
conveniently made up with muci- 
lage than with fyrup, honey, or 
conferve. The three latter ftick 
about the mouth and fauces, and 
thus occafion the tafte of the me- 
dicine to remain for a confiderable 
time ; while mucilages pafs freely 
without leaving any tafte in the 
mouth. A little fofc extract of 
liquorice, joined to the mucilage, 
renders the compofltionfufficientiy 
grateful, without the inconveni- 
ences of the more adhefive fweets. 
The quantity of an electuary, di- 
rected at a time, in extemporane- 
ous prefcripticn, varies much ac- 
cording to its constituent parts, 

but 
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but it is rarely lefs than the fize 
of a nutmeg, or more than two or 
three ounces. 

General rules for making elefluaries. 



The rules alreadylaid down for de- 
coftions and powders in general, 
are likewife to be obferved in 
making decoctions and powders 
for electuaries. 
II. 

Gums, infpifTated juices, and fuch 
other fubftances as are not pul- 
verifable, fhould be difTolved in 
the liquor prefcribed : then add 
the powders by little and little, 
and keep the whole brilkly llir- 
ring fo as to make an equal and 
uni.orm mixture. 
III. 

Aftringent electuaries, and fuch as 
have pulps of fruit in their c m- 
pofition, fhould be prepared on- 
ly in fmall quantities at a time : 
For aftringent medicines lofc 
much of their virtue on be- 
ing kept in this form, and the 
pulps oi fruits are apt to become 
four. 

IV. 

The fuperfluous moifture of the 
pulps fhould be exhaled over 
a gentle fire before the 
other ingredients are added to 
them. 

V. 

Elecluaries, if they grow dry in 
keeping, are to be reduced to a 
due conliftence, with the addi- 
tion of a little Canary wine, and 
not with fyrup or honey ; by 
this means, the dole will be the 
lead uncertain ; a circumftance 
deferving particular regird, 
efpecially in thcfe which contain 
opium. 



ELECTUARIUM CASSLE. 
Lend. 
E'eduury of Cajfia. 

Take of 

The frefh extracted pulp of caf- 
iia, halt a pound ; 

Manna, two o nces ; 

Pulp of Mmarnds, one ounce ; 

R, it-.yrup halt a pound. 
Beut the manna, and dilTolve it 

over a flow Hre in the rofe fyrup ; 

then add the pulps ; and, with 

a continued heat, evaporate the 

whole to the proper thicknefs of 

an electuary. 

ELECTUARIUM CASSLE, 
vulgo DIACASSIA. 
EJinb. 
EleBuary of CnJJia, commonly cal- 
led Diacajp.a. 

Take of 
Pulp of caffia fiftularis, fix oun- 
ces ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 
Manna, each an ounce and an 

half; 
Syrup of pale rofes fix oun- 
ces. 
Having beat the manna in amor- 
tar, diffi lve it with a gentle heat 
in the fyrup ; then add the 
pulps, and evaporate them 
with a regularly continued 
heat to the conliftence of an 
elecluary. 

These compofitions are very 
convenient officinals, to ferve as a 
bafis for purgative electuaries and 
other fmrilar purpofes. The 
tamarinds give them a pleafant 
tafte, and do not fubjedt them, 
as might be expected, to turn 
four. After ftanding for four 
months, the compofition has 
been found ho fourer than when 
firil made. This elecluary like- 
wife 
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wife is uiefully taken by ulelf, 
to the quantity of two or three 
drachms occafion illy, for gently 
loofening the belly in coftive 
habits. 

ELECTUARIUM SCAM- 
MONII. 

Lond. 
Ekcluary of Scammony. 

Take of 
Scammony, in powder, an ounce 
and an half ; 
Cloves, 

Ginger, of each fix drachms ; 
EfTential oil of caraway feeds, 
half an drachm ; 
Syrup of rofes, as much as is 
fufficient. 
Mix the fpices, powdered together, 
with the fyrup ; then add the 
fcammony, and laftly the oil of 
caraway. 

This electuary is a warm, brifk 
purgative. It is a reform of the 
EleHuarium caryocqflinum of our 
preceding difpenfatories, a com- 
pofition of which was greatly com- 
plained of, as being inconvenient 
to take on account of the large- 
nefs of its dofe. A drachm and 
an half cf this, which contains 
fifteen grains of fcammony, is equi- 
valent to half an ounce of ihe other. 

ELECTUARIUM SENNjE. 
Lond. 
Eletluary of Senna. 

ELECTUARIUM SENNJE, 
vulgo ELECTUARIUM LE- 
NITIVUM. 
Edin. 
EhSuary of Senna, commonly cal- 
led Lenitive elecluary. 

Take of 

Senna, eight ounces ; 



Figs, one pound ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 

ofcaffia, 

of prunes, each half a 
pound ; 
Coriander feeds, four ounces ; 
Liquorice, three ounces ; 
Double-refined fugar, two 
pounds and an halt. 
Powder the fenna with the corian- 
der-feeds, and fift out ten ounces 
of the mixt powder. Boil the 
remainder with the figs and li- 
quorice, in four pints of di (tilled 
water, to one half ; then prefs 
out and ftrain the liquor. Eva- 
porate this (trained liquor to tl e 
weight of about a pound and an 
half; then add the fugar, and 
make a fyrup; add this fyrup by 
decrees to the p'ilps,and laftly 
mix in the powder. 

This electuary, is now freed 
from fome fuperfluous ingredients 
which were left in it at former 
revifals ; viz. polypody root, 
French mercury leaves, fenugreek 
feeds, and liutfeed. 

It is a very convenient laxative, 
and has long been in common ufe 
among practitioners. Taken to 
the quantity of a nutmeg or more, 
as ©ccafion may require, it is an 
excellent laxative for loofcning the 



belly in coftive habits. 

ELECTUARIUM CATE- 
CHU, vulgo CONFECTIO 
JAPONICA. 

Edinb. 

Ekcluary rf Catechu, commonly 

called faponic confeclicn. 

T.ke of 

Extract of catechu, four ounces; 
Gum-kino, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg, each one ounce ; 
Opium difFufed in a fufficient 
Z quan- 
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quantity of Spanifh white 
wine, one drachm and a halt; 
Syrup of dried roles boiled to 
the confidence of honey, two 
pounds and a quarter. 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
tuary. 

The ingredients in this electu- 
ary are extiernely well chofen.atld 
are fo proportioned to oneanother, 
that the quantity of opium is the 
fame d~ in the d ; a r cordium of the 
former Edinburgh pharmacopoeias 
viz. "Tie grain in ten Icruples. 
The gum kino, now iubllituted 
for the tormentil root :s an ex- 
cel'ent improvement of the for- 
mula. 

ELECTUARIUM JOVIALE. 
Brim. 

Tin ehtluary* 



Take of 
Pure tin, 

l^_ .-.user, each one ounce. 
Let ihtm be formed into an amal- 
gam. 
Oyfter fhells, prepared, one ounce. 
Keddce the whole to a powder. 
Take of 

This powder, 
Conferve of wormwood, each 
one ounce, and form an elec- 
tuary withfyrup of mint. 

Tin, as we have already had oc- 
caiion to obferve under the article 
Stannum pulverifatum, has long 
been celebrated fir the expulfun 
of tennia. And it is alfo well known, 
tha- in mercury we have one of 
the molt powerful anthelmintics. 
Such a combination as the preient 
then, might be fuppofed wellfuit- 
ed for the removal of worms from 
the alimentary canal; and accord- 
jigly it has been alleged, that 



this electuary has fometimes foc- 
ceeded alter other remedies have 
failed. It may be taken twice a- 
day to the extent of two or three 
drachms lor a dofe. 

ELECTUARIUM GINGI- 
VALE. 

Suec. 
Ekclaaryfjr the Gums. 

Take of 
Powdered myrrh; three drachms; 
Cream of tartar, 
Cochineal, each a drachm and 
an half. 
Grind them together in a glafs 
mortar ; then add 
Melted honey, four ounces ; 
Cloves, in powder, one drachm. 

Myrrh, particularly under the 
form of tincture, has long been a 
favourite application to the gums, 
when in a ipongy or ulcerated 
ftate; but the fpirituous menftru- 
um there employed, although 
fometimes favouring the intention 
i view, n other inftances< ccurs as 
an objection to its ufe. In thefe 
cafes, the benefit to be derived 
from the myrrh may be obtained 
from this electuary, which may 
always be applied with fafety, and 
fometimes with advantage. 

ELECTUARIUM e MANNA. 

Suec 

Elecluary of manna. 

Take of 
Manna, 

Refined fugar, pounded, 
Fennel water, each two ounces. 
Strain the mixture, ufing expref- 
fion; then add, 

Fine powder of the rcot of flo- 
rentine orris, one drachm ; 
Frefh. drawn almond oil, one 
ounce. 

In 
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is fufficient for the formation 
of an elecluary. 



In this electuary we have a gen- 
tly emollient laxative, which is 
very ufeful in thefe cafes, where 
obftipation either ariies frorr in- Unber this form, the oil of tur* 
durated feces, or is fupported by pentine may be introduced with 
that caufe; but its cathartic powers lefs uneaiinefs, th.m perhaps un ler 



are by no means confiderable. 

ELECTUARIUM NITRO- 

SUM. 

Gen. 

Nitrous Elecluary. 

Take of 

Purified n'tre, half an oune ; 

Conferve of roles, four ounces. 
Mix them. 

Under this formula, nitre may 
be introduced to a confiderable 
extent, without offending the 
ftomach, while at the fame time 
its refrigerant power is combined 
with the aftringency of the rofes. 
From th^fe circumftances it may 
be advantageoufly employed in 
different cafes, but particularly in 
inflances of hzmoptyfis. 

ELECTUARIUM TERE'BIN. 

THINATUM. 

Suec. 

Tereblnthinate Elecluary. 

Take of 

Spirit of turpentine, half an 

ounce ; 
Honey, one ounce ; 
Powderof liquorice, as much as 



almoll any other ; and it may thus 
be employed fordifFerenr purpoies* 
but particularly with a ve-.v to its 
diuretic power. It has been eipe 
cially Celebrated for the cure of < b 
ftinate rheumatifms, and above all 
for that modification of rheu- 
m.xtifm which has the name of if 
chits, and which is found in many* 
inltances, obitinately to relitt ouier 
modei ol cure. 

LINCTUS LENIENS. 

Suec. 
Lenient Lincius. 

Take of 

Gum arabic, bruifed, two 

drachms ; 
Cherry-water, half an our.ee. 
By trituration in a mortar, mix 
with them, 

Almond oil, frefh drawn, 
Syrup of almonds, each feven 
ounces. 

In this we have a very agreeable 
emollient lincius, highly ufeful in 
recetit catarrhal affections, for lu- 
bricating the throat and fauces. It 
may be taken at pleaiure to any 
extent that the ftomach may eafi* 
ly bear. 
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CONFECTIONS. 



ALthough the London col- 
lege have feparated thefe 
from electuaries, yet they differ fo 
little, that in molt pharmacopoeias 
they are ranked under the fame 
head. But as no inconvenience 
arifes from the fepniation ; and as 
we have followed the order of the 
London pharmacopoeia in other 
particulars, it would be improper 
to deviate from it in this. 

CONFECTIO AROMATIC A. 

Lond. 

Aromatic Conftclion. 

Take of 

Zedoary, in coarfe powder, 
Saffron, of each half a pound; 
Diftilled water, three pints. 

Macerate for twenty-four hours ; 
then prefs and drain. Reduce 
the drained liquor, by evapora- 
tion, to a pint and an half, to 
wh'ch add, 

Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, fixteen ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, of each two ounces ; 
Cloves, one ounce ; 



Smaller cardamom feeds, half 
fugar, 



two 



an ounce j 

Double-refined 
pounds. 
Make a confection. 

This confection is compofed of 
the more unexceptionable ingredi- 
ents of a compofition formerly held 
in great efteem, and which was cal- 
led, from its author, Confectjo 
Raleighana. The original con- 
fection was compofed of no lefs 
than five and twenty ingredients. 

The confection, as now reform- 
ed, is a fufficiently grateful and 
moderately warm cordial ; and 
frequently given with that inten- 
tion, in dofes of from eight or ten 
grains to a fcruple or up wards, in 
bolufes or draughts. The for- 
mula might perhaps be ftill more 
Amplified without any lofs. The 
crabs-claw powder does not appear 
to be very neceflary, and is inferted 
rather in compliance with the ori- 
ginal, than from its contributing 
any thing to the intention of the 
medicine ; and the following for- 
mula of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
poeia feems preferable to that of 

the 
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the London, even in its prefent 
improved ftatc. 

ELECTUARIUM AROMA- 

• TICUM, vulgo CONFECTIO 

CARDIACA. 

Eciinb. 
Aromatic EleBuary, commonly cal- 
led Cordial Confcclion. 

Take of 

Aromatic powder, three ounces; 
Aromatic powder, three ounces ; 
Syrup of orange peel, boiled to 
the confidence ot honey, fix 
ounces. 
Mix them by rubbing them well 
together fo as to form an elec- 
tuary. 

In the above fimple and elegant 
formula, a number of trifling in- 
gredients are rejected, and thole 
fubftituted in their place are me- 
dicines of approved efficacy. This 
preparation is therefore an ufe- 
ful remedy for the purpofes ex- 
preffed in its titl:. 

CONFECTIO OPIATA. 

L on J. 
ConfeSion of Opium. 

Take of 
Hard purified opium, powdered, 
fix drachms ; 

Long pepper, 

Ginger, 

Caraway feeds, of each two oun- 
ces ; 

Syrup of white poppy, boiled 

to the confidence of honey, 

three times the weight of the 

whole. 

Mix the purified opium carefully 

with the fyrup gently heated : 

then add the reft; rubbed to 

powder. 



ELETUARUM OPIATUM, 

vuigo ELECTUARIUM 

THEBAICUM. 

Ed'mb. 

Opiate EleBuary, commonly called 

Thebaic Eleduary. 

Take of 

Aromatic powder, fix ounces; 
Virginian fnake-root, in fine 

powder, three ounces ; 
Purified opium diffafed in a 

fufficient quantity of Spanifh, 

white wine, half an ounce ; 
Clarified honey, thrice the 

weight of the powders. 
Mix them, and form an electuary. 

These compositions con fid of 
very powerfuljingredients, and are 
doubtlefs capable of anfwering 
every end that can be reafonably 
expected from the more volumi- 
nous Theriaca of Andromachus. 
The London college alio had 
formerly their Theriaca compofed 
of the lefs exceptionable ingredi- 
ents of Andromachus's. But as 
thefe medicines have for a long 
time been chiefly employed for ex- 
ternal purpofes, by the way of 
cataplafm, Theriaca Londinenjis is 
now omitted, and its place fup- 
plied by a cataplafm compofed of 
a few well-chuen art cles, u cer 
the name of Cataplafma e cymino ; 
of which hereafter. For internal 
ufe, none of the themes are at 
prefent fo much regarded as they 
have been heretofore; practitioners 
having introduced in their .room 
extemporaneous bolufes of Virgi- 
nian, fnake-root, camphor, contra- 
yerva, and the like ; which an- 
fwer all their intentions, with this 
advantage, that they may be given 
either with or without opium ; 
an ingredient which renders the 
others prejudicial in caies where 
they might otherwife be proper. 

With 
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With regard to the quantity of 
opium in the foregoing compofi- 
tions, one grain of it is contained in 
thirty-fix grains of the Confetlio 
op'icta, and in a drachm of the FJec- 
tuarium opiatum. The proportion 
of opium will vary a little, accord- 
ing to the time that they have be.n 
kept ; their moifture by degrees 
exhaling, fo as to leave the remain- 
der ftronger of the opium than an 
equal weight was, at firft. A 
change of this kind is taken notice 
cf "by m^ny writers, but falfely at- 
tributed to an imaginary fermen- 
tative quality of the ingredients ; 
by which they were fuppofed, 
from their multiplicity and con- 
trarety, to be continually exalting 
and improving the virtues of each 
other. 

A good deal of care is requifite 
in miking thefe compofitions, to 
prevent the wafte which is apt to 
happen in the pounding, and 
which would render the proportion 
of opium to the other ingredients 
precaiious. The intention of dif- 
folving theopium in wine, for thefe 
and other electuaries, is, that it 
may be more uniformly mixed 
with the reft. 

These compofitions fully fupply 
the place of two articles, which 
though long banifhed from the 
(hops, we (hall here fubjoin ; as 
examples of the amazing height to 
which compc-fiton in medicine 
had at one time proceeded. 

MITHRIDATUM, five CON- 
FECTIO DEMOCRATIS. 

Mitkridate, or the ConfcUion of Dc- 
mecratfi. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, fourteen drachms ; 

Myrrh,' eleven drachms ; 
Agaric, 



Indian nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds of mithridate muftard,' 

Frankmcenft, 

Chio turpentine, each tea 

drachms ; 
Camels hay, 

Collos, or in its ftead, Zedoary, 
Indian leaf, or in its (tead, Mac*, 
Steches, 
Long pepper, 
Hartwort feeds, 
Hypociilis, 
Storax ftrained, 
Opoponax, 
Galbanum drained, 
Opobalfam, or fa its (lead, ex. 

preffed oil of nutmegs, 
Ruffian caftor, each one ounce : 
Poley mountain, 
Scordium, 
Carpobalfam, or in its (lead, Cu- 

bebs, 
White pepper, 
Candy carrot feed, 
Bdellium ftrained, each fevett 

drachms ; 
Celtic nard, 
Gentian root, 
Dittany of Crete, 
Red rofes, 

Macedonian parfley feed, 
Leffer cardamom feeds, hufkedj 
Sweet fennel feed, 
Gum Arabic, 
Opium ftrained, each five 

drachms y 
Calamus aromaticus r 
Wild valerian root, 
Anifecd, 
Sagapenum, ftrained, each three 

drachms ; 
Meum athamanticum, 
St John's wort, 
Acacia, or in its ftead, Terra Ja- 

ponica, 
Bellies of fkinks, each two 

drachms and an h.ilf, 

Clarified 
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Clarified honey, thrice the 
weight of all die other in- 
gredients. 
Warm the honey, and mix with it 
the opium diffdved in wine : 
melt the ftorax, galbanum, tur- 
pentine, an J opobaifam (or ex- 
preiled oil of nutmegs) together 
in another veffel, continually ftir- 
ring them abDut, to prevent 
their burning ; with thefe fo 
melted, mix the hot honey, at 
firit by fpoonfuls, a: id afterwards 
in larger quantities at a time ; 
when tiie whole is grown almoil 
cold, add by degrees the other 
fpices reduced into powder. 

THERIACA ANDROMA- 

CHI. 
Theriaca of An iromacbtu, or Venice 

Treacle. 

Take of 

Troches of fqullls,half a pound, 

Long pepper, 

Opium, Urained, 

Vipers, dried, each threeounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Opobaifam, or in its (lead, ex- 

preifed oil of nutmegs, each 

two ounces ; 
Agar c, 

Florence orris root, 
Scordium, 
Red rofes, 
Nnviw feeds, 
Extract of liquorice, each an 

ouuee and an half; 
Indian nard, 
Saffron, 
Anvimum, 
Myrrh, 

Coftus, or in its ftead, Zedoary, 
Camel's hay, each one ounce ; 
Cinquefoil root, 
Rhubarb, 
Gi _ger, 

Jndi^n leaf, or in its Head, Mace, 
Dittany of Crete, 



leave? 



Horchound leaves, 

Galamint leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black pepper, 

Macedonian parfley feed, 

Olibanum, 

Chin turpentine, 

Wild valerian root, each fix 

drachms, 
Gentian root, 
Celtic nard, 
Spigr.al, 

Polcy mountain 1 
St John's wort > 
Groundpine J 
Germander tops with thf Csed, 
Carpobalf-im, or in its (lead, Cu- 

bebs, 
Anifeed, 

Sweet fennel feed, 
Leffer cardamom feeds, hufked, 
Bifhop's weed ~l 
Hartwort i- feeds, 

Treacle muftard J 
Hypocirtis, 
Acacia, or in its Head, Japar, 

cirth, 
Gum Arabic, 
Storax, (trained, 
Sagapenum, (trained, 
Terra Lemnia, or in its ftead 

bole annenic, or French bole, 
Green vitriol, calcined, each 

half an ounce ; 
Small for in its Head, the long) 

birthwort root, 
Leffer centaury tops, 
Candy carrot feed, 
Opopanax, 
Gaib mum, ftrained, 
Ruflia caftor, 
Jews pitch, or in its (lead, white 

amber prepared, 
Calamus aromaticus, each two 

drachms ; 
Clarified honey, thrice the 

weight of all the other in- 
gredients. 
Let thefe ingredients be mixed to- 
gether, after the fame manner as 
directed 
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directed in making the mithri- 
date. 

These celebrated electuaries 
are often mentioned by medical 
writers, and may ferve as examples 
of the wild exuberance of compefi- 
tion which the fuperftition of for- 
mer ages brought into vogue. 
The iheriaca is a reformation of the 
Mithridate,madebyAndromachus 
phyfician to Nero : the mithridate 
itfelf is faid to have been found in 
the cabinet of Mithridates king of 
Pontns. The firft publifhers of 
this pompous arcanum were very 
extravagact in their commen- 
dations of its virtues ; the principal 
of which was made to confift in its 
being amoft powerful prefervative 
againft all kinds of^venom ; who- 
ever took a proper quantity in a 
morning, was enfured from being 
poifoned during that whole day : 
this was confirmed by the example 
of its fuppofed inventor, who, as 
Celfus informs us, was by its con- 
ftant ufe fo fortified againft the 
commonly reputed poiions, that 
none of them would have any effect 
upon him ; but the notions of 



poifons which prevailed in thofc 
ruder ages were manifeftly en one* 
ous. Before experience had fur- 
nifked mankind with a competent, 
knowledge of the powers of fimples 
they were under perpetual alarms 
from an appreher.fion of poifons, 
and bufied themfeves in contriv- 
ing compofi ions which fhould 
counteract their effects, acam, 
ing together all thofe fubttances 
which they imagined to be pof- 
feffed of any degree of alexipnar- 
mac power. Hence proceed the 
voluminous antidotes which we 
meet with in the writings of the 
antient phyficians ; yet it does rot 
appear that they were acuinted 
with any real poifon except the ci- 
cuta, aconitum, and bites of ve- 
nomous animals; and for thefe 
they knew ofno antidote whatever. 
Even admitting the reality rf the 
poifons, and the efficacy of the 
feveral antidotes fepaiately, the 
compofitions could r.o more 
anfwer the purpofesj expected from 
them, than the accumulating of all 
the medicinsl fimplcsintooen form 
could make a remedy againft all 
difeafes. 
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MEDICATED WATERS. 



WE have already takennotice 
of many articles which, are 
either diflblved in water, or com- 
municate their virtues to it. And in 
one fenfe of the word,thefe may be 
called medicated waters. Some- 
times this impregnation is effected 
by the aid of heat, fometimes 
without it, and thus are formed 
decoctions, infufions, and the like. 
But among thofe articles referred 
to in this chapter, there takes 
place mere watery folution only, 
and they are ufed folely with the 
intention of acting topically in 
the way of lotion, injection, or 
at the utmoft of gargarifm. 

AQUA ALUMINIS COMPO- 
SITA. 

Land. 
Compound Aium-iuater. 

Take of 
Alum, 
Vitriolated zinc, of each half an 

ounce ; 
Boiling diftilled water, two 

pints. 



Pour the water on the falts in a 
glafs veffel, and drain. 

Th i s water was long known in 
our mops under the title of Aqua 
aluminefa Bateana. 

Bates directed the falts to be 
fit ft powdered and melted over the 
fire ; but this is needlefs trouble, 
fince the melting only evaporates 
the aqueous parts, which are re- 
ftored again on the addition cf the 
water. 

This liquor is ufed for cleanf- 
ingand healingulcers and wounds; 
and for removing cutaneous erup- 
tions, the part being bathed with 
it hot three or four times a-diy. 
It is fometimes likewife employed 
as a collyrium ; nnd as an in- 
jection in the gonorrhoea and fluor 
albus, when not accompanied with 
virulence. 
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AQUA CUPRI AMMONIA- 
TI. 

Lond. 
Water of ammoniatzd Copper. 

Take of 

Lime-water, one pint ; 

Sal ammoniac, one drachm. 

.Lei them (land together, in a 
copper veflel, till the ammo- 
nia be faturated, with cop- 
per. 

This water is at prefent pretty- 
much in ufe as a detergent of 
foul and obftinate ulcers, and for 
taking away fpecks or films in 
the eyes. The copper contri- 
butes more to its colour than to 
its medicinal efficacy ; ibr the 
quantity if the metal diflblved is 
extremely fmall. 

This preparation directed by 
the London College is much infe- 
rior to the Aqux JErugintu ammoni- 
etc of he Edinl urgli pharmaco- 
poeia mentis ned in page 420. 

AQUA LITHARGYRI A- 

CETATI OOMPOSITA. 

Lond. 

Compound Water of acetated Li- 
tharge, 

Take of 

Acetated water of litharge, two 
drachms ; 

Diftilled water two pints; 

Proof-fpirit, two dra> hms. 
M'x the fpirit with the acetated 

water of litharge ; then add 

the diftilled water. 

This liquor is of the fame na- 
ture with folutions of faccharum 
Jattirni, and is analogous to the 
Vegeto-mineral water of Mr 
Goulard. Tt is only ufed exter- 
nally, as a cofmetic againft cuta- 



neous eruptions, rednefs, inflam- 

mat'on, Sec. 

AQUA ZINCI ViTRIOLATI- 
CUM CAMPHORA. 
Lond. 
Water ofvitriol'itcdZmc with Cam- 
phor. 

Take of 

Vitriolated zinc, half an ounce ; 

Camphorated fpirit, half an 
ounce by mealure ; 

Boiling water two pints. 
Mix, and filter through paper. 

This is an improved method 
of ibiming the Aqua vitriolica 
camphorafa of the former edi- 
tions of the London pharma- 
copoeia. It is ufed externally 
as a lotion for fome ulcers, 
particularly thofe in which it is 
neceflary to relirain a great dif- 
charge. It is alfo not untrequtnt- 
ly employed as a collyrium in 
fome cafes of opthalmia, where 
a large difcharge of watery 
fluid takes place from the eyes 
with but little inflammation ; 
but when it is to be applied to 
this tender organ, it ought at fir ft, 
at leaft, to be diluted by the addi- 
tion of more water. 

AQUA ZINCI VITRIOLA- 
TA, vulgo AQUA VITRIO- 
LICA. 

Ed in . 
Vitriolated <water of Zinc, com- 
monly called Vitriolic Water. 

Take of 

Vitriolated zinc, fixteen grains ; 

Water, eight ounces ; 

Diluted vitriolic acid, fixteen 

drops. 

DiUolve the vitriolated zinc in the 

water, 
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water, and then adding the acid, the {lighter inflammations will fre- 
ftrain through paper. quently yield to this medicare, 

without any other aflittance : in 
Where the eyes are watery or the more violent ones, venefeiftion 

inflameJ, this fo'ution of vitri clat- and carharthics are to be premifed 

ed zinc is a very ufef'ul application: to its ufe. 
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EMPLABTRA. 



PL ASTERS. 



PLASTERsarecompofed chiefly 
of oily and unctuous fub- 
ftances, united with powders into 
fuch a confidence, that the com- 
pound may remain firm in the cold 
without (licking to the fingers ; 
th:it it may be foft and pliable in a 
low degree of heat, and that by 
the warmth of the human body it 
be fo tenacious as readily to ad- 
here both to the part on which it 
is applied, and to the fubdance on 
which it is fpread. 

There is, however, a difference 
in the confidence of pladers, ac- 
cording to the purpofes they are 
to b^ applied to : Thus, fuch as 
are intended for the bread and 
ftomach fhould be very foft and 
yielding; While thofe deiigned 
for the limbs arc made firmer and 
more adhefive. An ounce of ex- 
prefTed oil, an ounce of yellow 
wax, and half an ounce of any pro- 
per powder, will make a plafter 
of the 6rft confidence ; for a hard 
one, an ounce more of wax, and 
half an ounce more of powder 



may be added. Plafters may like* 
wife be made of refins, gummy- 
refins, &c. without wax, efpeci- 
ally in extemporaneous prefcrip- 
tion : for officinals thefe com- 
pofitions are lefs proper, as they 
foon grow too foft in keeping, 
and fall flat in a warm air. 

It has been fuppofed, that pla- 
ders might be impregnated with 
the fpecific virtues of different ve- 
getables, by boiling the recent 
vegetable with the oil employed 
for the compofition of the plaller. 
The co&ion was continued till the 
herb was almod crifp, with care 
to prevent the matter from con- 
tracting a black colour: after 
which the liquid was drained off, 
and fet on the fire again, till all 
the aqueous moidurehad exhaled. 
We have already obferved, that 
this treatment does not communi- 
cate to the oils any very valuable 
qualities, even relative to their ufc 
in a fluid date : much lefs can 
plafters, made with fuch oils, re- 
ceive 
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ceive any confiderable efficacy 
from the herbs. 

Calces oi lead, boiled with oils, 
unite with diem into a plafter of 
an excellent continence, and which 
makes a proper balls for feveral 
other pla tiers. 

In the boiling of thefe competi- 
tions, a quantity of water mutt be 
added, to prevent the plaftei from 
burning and growing black. Such 
water, as it may be necelTary to 
add during the boiling, mull be 
previoufly made hot ; lor cold li- 
quor would not only prolong the 
procefs, but hkewife occafion the 
matter to explode, and be thrown 
about with violence, to the great 
danger of the operator : this ac- 
cident will equally happen on the 
addition of hot water, if the pla- 
iter be extremely hot. 

EMPLASTRUM AMMONIA- 
CI CUM HYDRARGYRO. 

Lend. 

A?nmcniacuvi Plajier luitb Qu'ul- 

Jilver. 

Take of 

Strained ammoniacum, one 

pound ; 
Purified quickfilver, three oun- 
ces ; 
Sulphurated oil, one drachm, 
or what is fufficient. 
Rub the quickfilver with the ful- 
phurated oil until the globules 
difappear ; then add, by a little 
at a time, the melted ammonia- 
cum, and mix them. 

This is a very well contrived 
mercurial plafter. The ammo- 
niacum in general affords a good 
bafis fcr the application of the mer- 
cury. In lome cafes, however, it 
is not fufficiently adhefive ; but 
dais inconvenience may be reme- 



died by the addition of a fmall 
quantity or turpentine. 

EMPLASTRUM CANTHA- 
RID1S. 

Loud. 
Plapr of Spanijh F:lj. 

Take of 

Spanifh. flies, finely powdered, 

one pound ; 
Wax plafter, two pounds ; 
Prepared hogs lard, half a 
pound. 

Having melted the plafter and 
lard, fprinkle in the flies, redu- 
ced to a very fine powder a little 
before they coagulate. 

EMPLASTRUM CANTHA- 

RIDUM, vulgo VESICA- 

TGRIUM. 

Ed\n. 

Pbfler of Spattifo flies, commonly 

called BUJir'tnj plajhr. 

Take of 

Mutton fner, 

Yellow wax, 

White re fin, 

Spanifh flies,each equal weights. 
Beat the Spanifh flies into a fine 

powder, and add them to the 

other ingredients, previoufly 

melted, and removed from the 

fire. 

Both thefe formu'x arc very 
well fui ted to excite blifters ; for 
both are of a proper conliftence, 
and fufficient degree of tenacity, 
which are here the only requifites. 
Cantharidesof good quality, duly 
applied to the fkin, never fail of 
producing blitters. When, there- 
fore, the defired effedt does not 
take place, it is to be afcribed to 
the flies either being faulty at 
fir ft, or having their activity after- 
wards 
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wards deftroyed by fome accidental 
circumftance ; fuch as too great 
heat in formfng,crin fpreading the 
plafter. When due attention is 
paid to thefe particulars, the (im- 
ple compofitions now introduced 
anfwer the purpofe better than 
thofe compound platters with 
xnuftard-feed, black pepper, vine- 
gar, verdegris, &c. which had 
formerly a place in our pharmaco- 
poeias. It is not however impro- 
bable, that the pain of bliftering- 
plaftcrs might be considerably di- 
minished by the addition of a 
portion of opium, without pre- 
venting the good effects otherwife 
to be derived from them. 

EMPLASTRUM CER^E 
COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 
Compound IVdx-pIaJicr. 

Take of 

Yellow wax, 

Prepared mutton-fuet, of each 
three pounds ; 

Yellow refin, one pound. 
Melt them together, and ftrain the 

mixture while it is fluid. 

EMPLASTRUM SIMPLEX, 

five EMPLASTRUM CE- 

REUM. 

Ed'in. 

Stmp!e t or Jfax-plafier. 

Take of 

Yellow wax, three parts ; 

Mutton fuet, 

White refin, each two parts. 
Melt them together into a plafter. 

This plafter had formerly the 
title ot Emplajlrum attrabem, and 
was chiefly employed as a drefling 
after blifters, to fupport fome dif- 
charge ; and is a very well contriv- 



ed plafter for that purpofe. Some- 
times however it irritates too 
much on account of the refin ; and 
hence, when defigned only for 
drefling blifters, the refin ought to 
be entirely omitted, unlefs where 
a continuance of the pain and ir- 
ritation, excited by the veficatory, 
is required. Indeed plafters of 
any kind are not very proper for 
drefling blifters : their confidence 
makes them fit uneafy, and their 
adhefivenefs renders the taking 
them off painful. Cerates, which 
are fofter and lefs adhefive, ap- 
pear much more eligible : the 
Ciraium fpermat'is cccti will ferve 
for general ufe ; and for fome 
particular purpofes, the Ceratum 
rejina flava may be applied. 

EMPLASTRUM CUMINI. 
Lond. 

Cummin plajler. 

Take of 

Cummin feeds, 

Caraway feeds, 

Bay-berries, of each three oun* 
ces; 

Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; 

Yellow wax, three ounces. 
Melt the pitch and wax together 

and mix with them the reft of 

the ingredients, powdered, and 

make a plafter. • 

This plafter ftands recommend- 
ed as a moderately warm difcu- 
tient ; and is directed by fome to 
be applied to the hypogaftric 
region, for Strengthening the vif- 
cera, and expelling flatulencies : 
but it is a matter of great doubt, 
whether it derives any virtue ei- 
ther from the article from which 
it is named, or from the caraway 
feeds or bay-berries wliich enter 
its compolition. 
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EMPLASTRUM LADANI 

COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 

Compound Lcdanum piajlcr. 

Take of 

Ladanum, three ounces ; 
Frank'incenfe, one ounce ; 
Cinnamon, powdered, 
Expreifed oil ot mace, of each 

half an ounce ; 
Ellen tial oil of mint, one 

drachm. 
To the melted frankincenfe add 
firll the ladanum, ibfteued by 
heat ; then the oil ot mace. 
Mix thele afterwards \vit)i the 
cinnamon and oil ot mint, and 
beat them together in a warm 
mortar, into a piafter. Let 
it be kept in a dole veffil. 

This has been confidered as a 
probably more from its effect as very elegant (broach piafter. It 
<nving an additional degree oi he.it is contrived fo as to be ealily made 
to the part, that from any in- occahonally (for thele kinds of 
fluence derived from the fetid compoiitions, on account of their 
gums. It has indeed been alleged, yolatile ingredients, are not fit for 
that from the amplication of keeping) and to be but moderate- 
this piafter to the abdomen, the ly adhelive, fo as not to offend the 
tafte of afafetida can be diftinctly ftjn, and that it may without dif- 
ficulty be fiequcntly renewed ; 
which thele forts of applica- 
tions, in order to their producing 
any conlidcrable effect, require 
to be. 



EMPLASTRUM ASjEFCE- 
TIDjE, vule;o EMPLAS- 
TRUM ANTIHYSTERI- 
CUM. 
Ed'in. 
Plajler of ' Afafetida y commonly cal- 
led Anlihyfltric plafhr. 

Take of 

Litharge planer, 

Afafetida, ftraincd, each two 

parts ; 
Yellow wax, 
Strained galbanum, each one 

part. 
Mix them melted with a gentle 
heat and make them into a 
piafter. 

This piafter is applied to the 
timbilical region, or over the whole 
abdomen, in hyfteric cafes ; and 
fometimes with good effect ; but 



perceived in the mouth ; and it 
is not improbable, that fome ab- 
forption of its active parts may 
take place by the lymphatic veflels 
of the furface ; while, at the fame 
time, the afafetida thus applied 
mult conftantly, in fome degree, 
act on the nerves of the nofe. But, 
in both thefe ways, its influence 
can be inconfiderable only ; ar.d 
much mrsre effect may be obtained 
from a very fmall quantity taken 
internally. 



EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 

GYRI. 

Load. 

Litharge piajlcr. 

Take of 

Litharge, in very fine powder, 

five pounds. 
Olive oil, a gallon ; 
Water, two pints. 
Boil them with a flow fire, con- 
ftantly ftirring until the oil and 
litharge unite, and have the 
ccn- 
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confiHer.ee of a plafter. It will 
be proper to add more boiling 
water, if the water that was fir ft 
added be nearly confumed be- 
fore the end of the procefs. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHAR. 
GYRI, vul-o EMPLAS- 
TRUM COMMUNE. 

Ed'th. 

JAtbar^e plajlcr, commonly called 
Common plaflcr. 

Take of 

Litharge, one part ; / 

Oil olive, two parts. 

Boil them, adding water, and con- 
stantly ftirring! the mixture till 
the oil and litharge be formed 
into a plafter. 



counterfeit is diftinguifhable by 
the eye. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 
GYRI COMPOSITUM. 

Loud. 
Compound Litharge-plajler. 

Take of 

Litharge-plafler, three pounds ; 
Strained galbanum, eight oun- 
ces ; 
Turpentine, ten drachms ; 
Frankincen'e, three ounces. 

The ga'.banum and turpentine be- 
ing melted with a How fi: e, mix 
with them the powdered frank- 
incenfe, and afterwards the li- 
tharge plafter melted with a 
very flow fire, and make a pla- 
fter. 



The heat in thefe prccefTes 
ftiould be gentle; and the matter 
kept conft.uitly ftirring, otherwife 
it fwells up, and is apt to run over 
the veftel. If the compofition 
proves difcolcmred, the addition of 
a little white lead and oil will im- 
prove the colour. 

Thefe plafters, which have long 
been known under the name of Dy- 
acbyhn, are the common applica- 
tion in excoriations of the fkin, 
flight flefli wounds, and the like. 
They keep the part foft, and fome- 
what warm, and defend it from 
the air, which is all that can be 
expefted in thefe cafes from any 
plafter. Some of our induftrious 
medicine-makers have thought 
thefe purpoles might be anfwered 
by a cheaper cempofition, and ac- 
cordingly have added alarge quan- 
tity of common whiting and hogs 
lard : this, however, is by no 
means allowable, not only as it 
does not Mick fo well, but like- 
wife as the lard is apt to grow 
rancid and acrimonious. The 
1 



EMPLASTRUM GUMMO- 
SUM. 

Ed in. 

Gum-plajler. 

Take of 

Litharge-plafier, eight parts ; 

Gum ammoniacum, ftrained, 

Strained galbanum, 

Yellow wax, each one part. 
Melt them together, and make 

them into a plafter. 

Both thefe plafters are ufed as 
digeftives and fuppuratives ; parti- 
cularly in abfeeifes, after a part of 
the matter has been maturated 
and difcharged, for fuppurating or 
difcufling the remaining hard 
part ; but it is very doubtful 
whether they derive any advan- 
tage from the gums entering their 
compofition. 
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LITHAR- 
GYRI CUM HYDRA R- 
GYRO. 

Lond. 
Litharge-plajlcr with Quicl/iher. 

Take of 

Litharge-plafter, one pound ; 
Purified quicktilver, three oun- 
ces ; 
Sulphurated oil, one drachm, 
or what is fufficient. 
Make the plafter in the fame man- 
ner as the ammoniacum-plafter 
with quickfilver. 

EMPLASTRUM HYDRAR- 
GYRI, vulgo CERULEUM. 
Edin. 
S>jiclfilv;ror mercurial plajler, com- 
monly called Hue Plajler. 

Take of 
Olive oil, 

White refin, each one part j 
Quickfilver, three parts ; 
Litharge-plafter, fix parts. 

Melt the nil and refin together, 
and when this mixture is cold, 
let the quickfilver be rubbed 
with it till the globules difap- 
pear ; then add by degrees the 
litharge-plafter, melted, and let 
the whole be accurately mix- 
ed. 

These mercurial plafters are 
confiderfd as powerful ref.lvents 
and difcutients, acling with much 
greater certainty for thefe inten- 
tions than any compofition of ve- 
getable fubltances alone ; the 
mercury exerting itfelf in a con- 
fiderable degree, and being fome- 
times introduced into the habit in 
fuch quantity as to affect the 
mouth, Pains in the joints and 
limbs from a venereal caufe, nodes, 
tophi, and beginning indurations 

4 



of the glands, are faid fcmetimes 
to yield to them. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 
GYRI CUM RESINA. 

Lend. 
Litharge-plajler with Refitt. 

Take of 

Litharge-plafter, three pounds $ 
Yellow refin, half a pound. 

To the litharge-plafter, melted 
with a very flow fire, add the 
powdered rsfm ; mix them 
well, and make a piafter. 

EMPLASTRUM RESINO- 

SUxM, vulgo EMPLASTRUM 

ADPUESIVUM. 

Edin, 

Refinoui plajler, commonly called 

Sticking plajier. 

Take of 

Common plafter, fire parts ; 

White refin, one part. 
Melt them together and make a 

plafter. 

These plafters are chiefly ufed 
as adhefives for keeping on other 
dreflings, &c. 

EMPLASTRUM PTCIS BUR- 
GUNDIC^E COMPOSl- 
TUM. 

Lund. 

Compound Burgundy Pitch plajler. 

Take of 

Burgundy pitch, two pounds j 
Ladanum, one pound ; 
Yellow relin, 

Yellow wax, of each four oun- 
ces ; 
Expreffed oil of Mace, one 
ounce. 
To the pitch, refin, and wax, 
melted together, add firft the 
B lada- 
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ladinum, and then the oil of 
mace. 

This plafter was at one time 
much celebrated under the title of 
Emp.'ajrum cephahcvm, the name 
which it formerly held in our 
pharmacopoeias. It was applied 
in weikneis or pains of the head, 
to the temples, forehead, Sec. and 
fometimes likewife to the feet. 
Schulze relates, that an inveterate 
rheurnatifm in the temples, which 
at times extended to the teeth, and 
occalioned intolerable pain, was 
completely cured in two days by a 
platter ofthis<"kind (with the addi- 
tion of a little opium) applied to 
the part ; after many other remedies 
had been tried in vain. He adds, 
that a large quantity of liquid 
matter exuded under the plafter 
in drops, which were fo acrid as to 
corrode the cuticle : but it is pro- 
bable, that this was much more 
the efff ^ of the Burgundy pitch 
than of any other part of the com- 
pofition ; for when applied to 
very tender fk : n, it often produces 
even vehcation, and in mod in- 
ilances operates as a rubefacient or 
empiaftrum calidum : and as far 
as it has any good effect in head- 
ach, it is probable that its influence 
is to be explained on this ground. 

EMPLASTRUM SAPONIS. 

1.0 fid. 

Szpcplajler. 

Take of 

Sope, half a pound ; 

Litharge-plafter, three pounds. 
Mix the fope with the melted li- 

tharge-piafter, and boil them to 

the thicknefs of a plafter. 



Part 1IL 
SAPONA- 



EMPLASTRUM 

CEUM. 

Edinb. 
Saponaceous Plajler. 

Take of 

Litharge plafter, four parts ; 
Gum plafter, two parts ; 
Caftile fope, fcraped, one part. 

To the plafters, melted together, 
add the fope ; then boil for a lit- 
tle, fo as to form a plafter. 

These plafters have been fup- 
pofed to derive a refolvent power 
from the fope ; and in the laft, the 
addition of the gums is fuppofed 
to promote the refolvent virtue of 
the fope : but it is a matter of 
great dou-bt, whether they derive 
any material advantage from ci- 
ther addition. 

EMPLASTRUM THURIS 

COMPOSITUM. 

hand. 

Compound Franklr.cenfc-plajltr. 

Take of 

Frankincenfe, half n pound ; 

Dragon's blood, three ounces ; 

Litharge-plafter, two pounds. 
To the melted litharge-plafter add 

the reft, powdered. 

This plafter had formerly in the 
London pharmacopoeia the title 
of Emplajlrum roborans, and is a 
reformation of the complicated 
and injudicious c'ompofition de- 
fcribed in former pharmacopoeias, 
under the title of Emplajlrum ad 
herniam. Though far the molt 
elegant and fimple, it is as effec- 
tual for that purpofe as any of the 
medicines of this kind. If con- 
ftantly worn with a proper band- 
age, it will, in children, frequent- 
ly do fervice ; though, perhaps, 
r.ot fo much from any ftrengthen- 

ing 
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ing quality of the ingredients, as 
from its being a foft, clofe,and ad- 
hefive covering. It has been fuppo- 
fcd that plafters compcfed of ftyp- 
tic medicines conftringe and 
ftrengthen the part to which they 
are applied, hut on no very juft 
foundation ; for plifters in general 
relax rather than aftringe, the unc- 
tuous ingredients necefTary in their 
compofition counteracting and de- 
ftroying the effect of the others. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 
GYRI COMPOSITUM, vul- 
go EMPLASTRUM RO- 
BORANS. 

Edinb. 



EMPLASTRUM de BELLA- 
DONNA. 
Brun. 
Deadly Night Jhddi Plafier. 

Take of 

The juice of the recent herb of 

belladonna, 
Lintfeed oil, each nine oun- 
ces ; 
Yellow wax, fix ounces ; 
Venice turpentine, fix drachms ; 
Powder of the herb cf bella- 
donna, two ounces. 
Let them be formed into a pfefter 
according to art. 

There can be no doubt, that 



CompoundLUharge-plafler , common- the belladonna, externally applied, 
ly called Jlrengt honing Plajler. has a very powerful influence,both 



Take of 

Litharge-plafter, twenty-four 

parts ; 
White refin, fix parts ; 
Yellow wax, 

Olive oil, each three parts ; 
Burnt vitriolated iron, eight 
parts. 

Grind the colcothar with the oil, 
and then add it to the other in- 
gredients previoufly melted. 

This plafter is laid round the 
lips of wounds and ulcers over 
the other dreulngF,. for defending 
them from inflammation and a 
fluxion of humours ; which, how- 
ever, as Mr Sharp very juftly ob- 
ferves, plafters, on account of their 
confidence, tend rather to bring on 
than to prevent. It is alio ufed 
in weakneffes of the large mufcles, 
as of the loins ; and its effects 
fcem to proceed from the artificial 
mechanical fupport given to the 
part, which may alfo be done by 
any other plafter that adheres with 
equal flrmnefi. 



on the nerves and blood-veifels of 
the part ; and thus it has very 
confiderable effect both on the cir- 
culation and ftate of fer.fibility of 
the part, and when applied under 
the form of this plafter, efpecial!y 
in affections of the mfmiES: and 
fcrotum, it has been faid to have 
very powerful influence in allevia- 
ting pain, in difcuffing tumours, 
and in promoting a favourable 
fuppuration. 

EMPLASTRUM ad CLAVOS 

PEDUM. 

Dan. 

Cum Plnjlcr. 

Take of 

Galbar.um, diflblved in vinegar, 
and again infpilllited, enc 
ounce ; 
Pitch, half an ounce ; 
Diachylon, or common plafter, 
two drachms. 
Let them be melted together ; and 
then mix with rhcrn ; 
Verdegii*, powdered, 
Sal ammoniac, each one fcruple ; 
And make them into a pi. titer. 
B 2 Of 
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Of this plafter, as well as the 
former, we can fay nothing from 
our own experience. It has been 
celebrated for the rem >val of 
corns, and for alleviating the pain 
which they occafion ; and it is 
not improbable that it may fome- 
times have a good effect from the 
corrofive articles which it con- 
tains : but in other cafes from this 
very circumftance, it m.iy tend to 
aggravate die pain, particularly 
in the firft inftance. 

EMPLASTRUM e CONIO. 

SitCC. 

Hcnuock plafter. 

Take of 

Yellow wax, half a pound ; 
Olive oil, four ounces ; 
Gum ammoniacum, half an 
our.ee ; 
After they are melted together, 
mix with th'jm, 

P< wdered herb of hemlock, half 
a pound. 

This correfponds very nearly 
with the Emplaltrum de cicuta 
cum ammoniaco, which had for- 
merly a place in our pharmaco- 
poeias, and was fuppofed to be a 
powerful cooler and difcutient, 
and to be particularly ferviceable 
againft fwellings of the fpleen and 
diltemions of the hypochondria. 
For fome time pall, it has been 
am ng us entirely neglected ; but 
the high refolvent power Dr Stoerk 
has difcovered in Hemlock, and 
which he found it to exert in this 
as well as in other forms, intitle it 
to farther trials. The plafter ap- 
pears very well contrived, and the 
additional ingredients well chofen 
for affiftmg the efficacy of the 
hemlock. 



EMPLASTRUM CORROSI- 

VUM. 

Gen. 

Corrofive Plajlcr. 

Take of 

Corrofive fublimate mercury, 
half a drachm ; 

Hogs lard, half an ounce ; 

Yeilow wax, two drachms. 
Mix them according to art. 

Th ere can be no doubt that the 
hydrargyrum muriatus here em- 
ployed is a very powerful corro- 
five ; and there may be fome cafes 
in which it is preferable to other 
articles of the tribe of caullics: 
But this would feem to be a very 
uneconomical mode of applying it, 
as but a very fmall portion of what 
enters the plafter can ac~t ; and 
even that. portion muft have its 
action much retrained by the 
unctuous matters with which it is 
combined. 

EMPLASTRUM e FCENU- 

GRjECO, vulgo de MU- 

CILAGINIBUS. 

Gen. 

Plajler ef Fenugreek, or of JHuci~ 

lages. 

Take of 

Fenugreek-feed, two ounces ; 

Lintfeed-oil warm, half a pound. 
Infufe them according to art, and 

ftrain ; then, 
Take cf 

Yellow wax, two pounds and an 
half; 

Gum ammoniacum, ftrained, 
fix ounces ; 

Turpentine, two ounces. 
Melt the gum ammoniacum with 

the turpentine, and by degrees 

add the oil and wax, melted in 

another veffel, fo as to form a 

plafter. 

This 
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This plafter had formerly a 
place in our pharmacopoeias, but 
•was rejected; and although ftill 
held in efteem by fome, it is pro- 
bably of no great value ; at leaft, 
it would feem to derive but little 
either from the fenugreek feed, 
with which it is now made, or from 
the oil and mucilages which 
formerly entered its compoii- 
tion. 

EMPLASTRUM ex HYOSCY- 
AMI. 

Suec. 
Henbane p'ajler. 

This is directed to be prepared in 
the fame manner as the em- 
plaftrum e conio, or hemlock 
plafter. 

From the well known fedative 
power of this plant, as affecting 
the nervous energy of the pai t to 
which it is applied, we might 
xeafonably conclude that good 
effects may be obtained from it 
when ufed under the form of 
plafter; and accordingly it has 
been with advantage employed in 
this manner, for allaying pain and 
refolving fwelling, in caies of 
icirrhus and cancer. 

EMPLASTRUM P1CEUM. 

Rof 

Piicb-piajier, 

Take of 

White refin, fix ounces ; 
Ship-pitch, feven ounces ; 
Yellow wax, five ounces. 



Melt them and form them into a 
plafter. 

Pitch, applied externally, has 
been ftippofed to act on two prin- 
ciples, by its warmth and by its 
adhefive quality. In the former 
way it may have for; ie effect ; but 
it has much more influence in the 
latter ; and particularly it has 
thus been found to produce a cure 
in cafes of tinea capitis. When a 
pitch-plafter is applied to the af- 
fected part of the hairy fcalp, and 
allowed to remain there for a r cvv 
days, it becomes fo attached to the 
parts, that it cannot be removed 
without bringing with it the bulbs 
of the hair in which the difeafe is 
feated : and by this means a radical 
cure is obtained, after every other 
remedy has been tried in vain. 
The cure however is a painful one, 
and not without danger : for in 
fome irftances, inflammations of an 
alarming nature, have been excited 
by the injury thus done to the 
parts. Hence ihis mode of cure 
is rarely had recourfe to till others 
have been tried without effect : 
and when it is employed, if the 
difeafe be extrnfive, prudent prac- 
titioners direct its application only 
to a fmall portion of the fcalp at 
a time, and after one part is fully 
cured, by application to another 
in fuccefiion, the affection may be 
foon completely overcome, With 
this intention it is moft common 
to employ the pitch in its pure 
ftate: but the platter here directed, 
while it is no lef? adhefive, is more 
manageable and flexible. 
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OINTMENTS and liniments 
differ from plaflers little 
otherwife tban in confidence. Any 
of the officinal plafters, diluted 
with fo much oil as will reduce it 
to the thicknefs of ftiff honey, 
forms an ointment : by farther 
increafing the oil, it becomes a 
liniment. 

In making thefe preparations, 
the Edinburgh college direct, that 
fat and refinous fubftances are to 
be melted with a gentle heat; then 
to be conftantly ftirred, fprinkling 
in at the fame time the dry in- 
gradients, if any fuch are ordered, 
in the form of a very fine powder, 
till the mixture on diminishing the 
heat becomes ftiff. 



UNGUENTUM ADIPIS 
ILL^E. 

01 tit me nt of Hof 's lard. 



SU- 



hog's laid, two 



Take of 
Prepared 
pounds 
Role water, three ounces. 
Beat the lard with the rofe-water 



until they be mixed ; then melt 
the mixture with a flow fire, 
and fet it apart that the water 
may fubfide ; after which, pour 
off the lard from the water, con- 
ftantly ftirring until it be 
cold. 

In the laft edition of the Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia, this was flyled 
Ungentu?7ijh)ip ! .exy the name given 
by the Edinburgh college to the 
following. 

UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 

Edinb. 

Simple Ointment. 

Take of 

Olive oil, five parts ; 
White wax, two parts. 

Both thefe ointments may be 
ufed for foftening the fkin and 
healing chaps. The laft is, how- 
ever, preferable, on account of its 
being of one uniform confidence. 
For the fame reafon it is alfotobe 
preferred as the bafis of other more 
compounded ointments. 

VN. 
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UNGUENTUM iERUGINIS. 

Edinb. 
Ointment of Verdigris. 

Take of 

Refinous ointment, fifteen 

parts ; 
Verdegris, one part. 

This ointment is ufed for clean- 
fing fores, and keeping down fun- 
gous fleih. Where ulcers con- 
tinue to run ficm a weaknefs in 
the >'eifels or the part, the tonic 
powers of copper promife confider- 
able advantage. 

It is alio frequently ufed with 
advantage in cafes of ophthalmia, 
depending on fcrophula, where the 
palpebral are principally affected ; 
but when it is to be thus applied, 
it is in general requilite that it 
fhould be fomewhat weakened by 
the addition cf a proportion £>f 
fimple ointment of hog's lard. 
An ointment fimilar to the above, 
and celebrated for the cure of fuch 
inftances of opthalmia, h^s l>ng 
Ibid under the name of Smelkn's 
tyefalve. 

UNGUENTUM CALCIS HY- 

DRARGYRI ALB^E. 

Lond. 

Ointment cf the -white calx of Quici- 

Jjlvtr. 

Take of 

Thewhitecalxofquickfilver, one 

drachm ; 
Ointment of. hogs lard, one 
ounce and a half. 
Mix, and make an ointment. 

This is. a very elegant mercu- 
rial ointment, and frequently ufed 
in the cure of obftinate and cuta- 
neous affection. It is an improve- 
ment of the Ungucntum e mereurio 
precipitate of the faft London phar- 



macopoeia ; the precipitated ful- 
phur being thrown out of the com- 
pofition, and the quantity of mer- 
cury increafed. 

UNGUENTUM ZINCL 

Edinb. 

Ointment of Zinc. 

Take of 

Simple liniment, fix parts ; 
Flowers of zinc, one part. 

This ointment is chiefly ufed in 
afFe&ions of the eye, particularly 
in thofe cafes where rednefs arifes 
rather from relaxation than from 
active inflammation. 

UNGUENTUM CANTHARI- 
DIS. 

Load. 
Ointment of Spani/h Flies. 

Take of 

Spanifh flies, powdered, two 

ounces. 
Diftilled water, eight ounces ; 
Ointment of yellow refm, eight 

ounces. 
Boil the water with the Spanifh 
flies to one half, and iirain. To 
the ftrained liquor add the oint- 
ment of yellow reiin. Evapo- 
rate this mixture in a water bath, 
faturated with fea-faJt, to the 
thicknefs of an ointment. 

UNGUENTUM INFUSI 
CANTHARIDUM, vulqo 
UNGUENTUM EPfS- 
PASTiCUM MITIUS. 
Edinb. 
Ointment of infuficn of Cantbetridet 
commonly called Mild epifpafic 
ointment. 

Take of 

Cantharides, 
White re fin, 

Yellow 
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Yellow wax, each one ounce ; 

Hogs lard, 

Venice turpentine, each two 

ounces : 
Boiling water, four ounces. 
Infufe the cantharides in the water, 
in a clofe vefTel, for a night ; 
then ftrongly prefs out and 
ftrain the liquor, and boil it with 
the lard till the water be con- 
fumed ; then add the refm, wax, 
and turpentine, and make the 
whole into an ointment. 

These ointments, containing 
the foluble parts of the canthari- 
des, uniformly blended with the 
other ingredients, are mere com- 
modious, occafion lefs pain, and 
are no lefs effectual in fome cafes, 
than the compofitions with the 
fly in fubftance. This, however, 
does not uniformly hold ; and ac- 
cordingly the Edinburgh college, 
with propriety, ftill retain anoint- 
ment containing the flies in fub- 
ftance. 

UNGUENTUM PULVERIS 
CANTHARIDUM, vulgo 
UNGUENTUM EPIS- 

PASTICUM FORTIUS. 

Edinb. 
Ointment of powder of Cantharides , 
cummonly called Jlronger Epi- 
fpajiic Ointment. 

Take of 

Refinous ointment, feven parts ; 
Powdered cantharides, one part. 

This ointment is employed in 
the draftings for blifters, intended 
to be made perpetual as they are 
called, or to be kept running for a 
confiderable time, which in many 
chronic, and fome acute cafes, is 
of great fervice. Particular care 
fhould be taken, that the canthari- 
des employed in thefe compofi- 
1 



tions be reduced to a very fine 
powder, and that the mixture be 
made as equal and uniform as 
pofiible. 

UNGUENTUM CERjE. 
Land, 

Wax ointment. 

Take of 

White wax, four ounces ; 

Spermaceti, three ounces ; 

Olive oil, one pint. 
Stir them, after being melted with 

a (low fire,conftantly and briffc- 

ly, until cold. 

This ointment had formerly the 
title of Ungtientum album in the 
London pharmacopoeia. It differs 
very little from the Ungtientum 
/implex of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeia, and in nothing from the 
Unguentum fpermatis celt of ths 
London pharmacopoeia, excepting 
that in this ointment the propor- 
tion of fpermaceti is fomewhat lefs. 
It is an ufeful cooling ointment 
for excoriations and other fret- 
ings of the fkin. 

UNGUENTUM CERUSSJg 
ACETATjE. 

Land. 
Ointment of acetate d CerttJJe. 

Take of 

Acetated cernfTe,two drachms ; 
White wax, two ounces; 
Olive-oil : half a pint. 

Rub the acetated cerufle, previoufly 
powdered, with fome part of the 
olive oil ; then add it to the 
wax, melted with the remaining 
oil. Stir the mixture until it 
be cold. 



UN- 
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UNGUENTUM 



ACETATE, vulgo 



CERUSSiE 
UN- 
GUENTUM- SATURNI- 
NUM. 

Eilin . 
Ointment of acctated Ceruffe, com- 
monly called Saturnine Ointment. 

Take of 

Simple ointment, twenty parts ; 
Acetated cerufle, one part. 

Both thefe ointments are ufe- 
ful coolers and deficcatives ; much 
fuperioi both in elegance and 
efficacy to ihz'.nutritum or tripbar- 
macum, at one time very much ce- 
lebrated. 

UNGUENTUM CERUSSjE, 
vulgo UNGUENTUM AL- 
BUM. 
Edin. 
Ointment of Cerujfc, commonly cal- 
led White Ointment. 

Take of 

Simple ointment, five parts ; 
Cerufle, one part. 

This is an ufeful, cooling, e- 
mollient ointment, of great fervice 
in excoriations and other fimilar 
frettings of the fkin. The cerufle 
has been objected to by fome, on 
a fufpicion that it might produce 
fome ill effects when applied, as 
thefe unguents frequently are, to 
the tender bodies of children : 
The fmall quantity of cerufle 
however which this ointment con- 
tains, cannot produce any ill ef- 
fects without the ointment be ap- 
plied in too large quantities. 



UNGUENTUM ELEMI 

COMPOSITUM. 

Load. 

Compound Ointment of Eltm'n 

Take of 

Elemi, one pound ; 
Turpentine, ten ounces ; 
Mutton fuet, prepared, two 

pounds ; 
Olive-oil, two ounces. 

Melt the elemi with the fuet } and 
having removed it from the 
fire, mix it immediately with 
the tu r ppntine and oil} *fter 
which drain the mixture. 

This ointment, formerly known, 
by the name o£ Liniment um /ircai, 
has long been ufed for digefting, 
clcanfmg, and incarnating ; and 
for thefe purpofes is preferred by 
fome furgeons t© all the other 
compofitions of this kit d. 

Thefe, however, are muoh more 
procefles of nature than of art ; 
and it is much to be doubted, 
whether it has in reality any in- 
fluence. 

UNGUENTUM HELLEBO- 

RI ALBI. 

Land. 

Ointment of white Hellebore. 

Take of 

The root of white hellebore, 

powdered, one ounce ; 
Ointment of hog's lard, four 

ounces; 
Eflence of lemons, half a fcru- 
ple. 
Mix them, and make an ointment. 

White hellebore externally ap- 
plied has long been celebrated in 
the cure of cutaneous affections ; 
and this is peihaps one of the bed 
formula under which it can be 
applied, the hog's lard ointment 
4 C ferving 
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feving as an excellent bails for 
it, while the eifence. of lemons 
coT.rnunicates to it a very agree- 
able fn 

UNGtTENTUM HYDRAR- 

GYRt FORTIUS. 

'Land. 

Stronger Ointment cf Quickf.hcr. 

Takerf 

Puiif edquickfilver, two pounds; 

Hog's lard, prepared, twenty- 
three ounces ; 

Miuton-fuet, prepared, one 
cunc^. 
Firft rub the quickfrlver with the 

iuctrni a little of thehog'sbyrd, 

until the globi les difappear ; 

then adi what remains cf the 

lard, and make an ointment. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRAR- 

GYRI MITIUS. 

Land. 

Weaker Ointmet t of Quiclftlver. 

Take of 

The ftrongcr ointment of quick- 

flver, one part ; 
Hog's lard, prepared, two parts. 
Mix them. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRAR. 

GYRT, vulgo UNGUENTUM 

CiERULEUM. 

Ed':n. 

Ointment of-^uiclfther, commonly 

called Blue Ointment. 

Take of! 

Quickfdvcr, 

Mutton fuct, each one part : 

Hog's lard, three parts. 

Rub them carefully in a mortar 
till the globules entirely dif- 
appear. 

This ointment may alfo be made 
with double or treble the quan- 
tity of quick filver. 



These ointments are principal" 
ly employed, not with a view to 
their topical action, but with the 
intention cf introducing mercury 
in an active ftate into the circulat- 
ing fyftem ; which may be effected 
by gentle friction on the found 
fkin ot any part, particularly en 
the infide of the thighs or legs. 
For this purpofe, thefe fimple 
ointments are much better fuited 
than the more compounded ones 
with turpentine and the like, for- 
merly employed. For by any 
acrid fubftance topical inflamma- 
tion is apt to be excited, prevent- 
ing farther friction, and giving 
much uneafmeis. To avoid this, 
it is neceffary, even with the mild- 
eft and weakett ointment, fomc- 
what to change the place at which 
the friction is performed. It is 
requifite that the ointment fhould 
be prepared with very great care : 
for upon the degree of triture 
which has been employed, the ac- 
tivity of the mercury very much 
depends. The addition of the 
mutton fuet, now adopted by both 
colleges, is an advantage to the 
ointment, as it prevents it from 
running into the ftate ot oil, which 
the hog's lard alone, in warm 
weather, or in a warm chamber, is 
frmetimes apt to do, and which is 
followed by a fcparation of parts. 
We are even inclined to think, 
that the proportion of fuet directed 
by the London college is too fmall 
for this purpofe, and indeed feems 
to be principally intended for the 
more effectual triture of the mer- 
cury : But it is much more to 
be regretted, that in a medicine of 
• fuch activity, the two colleges 
fhould not have directed the fame 
proportion of mercury to the fatty 
matter. For although both have 
directed ointments of different 
iireneth, neither the wcakeft nor 

th: 
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the ftrongeft agree in the pro- a Veducljpn of its ftrengthis forae- 

portion of mercury which they times requifite. 

COnta,n ' UNGUENTUM HYDRAR- 

UNGUENTUM "HYDRAR- GYRI NITRAT1 MITIUS. 

GYRI NITRATI. 7: 7 "- 

L om l, Milder ointment oj nitrated quick- 

Ointment of nitrated QiicLfilver. Ji.ver. 



UNGUENTUM HYDRAR- 
GYRI NITRATI FOR- 
TIUS, vulgo UNGUEN- 
TUM C1TRINUM. 

Edin. 
Strong ointment of nitrated Quid' 
Jilver, commonly called Telloiu 
Ointment. 

Take of 

Quickfilver, one ounce ; 
Nitrous acid, two ounces ; 
Hog's lard, one pound . 

DiiTolve the quickfilver in the 
nitrous acid, by digeftion in a 
fand heat; and, while the 
folution is very hot, mix with 
it the lard, previoufly melted 
by i'tfelf, and juft begining to 
grow it iff. Stir them briikly 
together in a marble mortar, fo 
as to form the whole into an 
ointment. 

Although the activity of the 
nitrated quickfilver be very con- 
siderably moderated by the ani- 
mal fat with which it is afterwards 
united, yet it ftill afford* us a very 
relive ointment ; and as fuch it is 
frequently employed with fuccefs 
in cutaneous and other topical 
affeftions. .In this condition," 
however, the mercury does not fo 
readily enter the fyftem, as in the 
preceding form. Hence it may 
even be employed in fome cafes 
with more freedom ; but in other 
initances it is apt to excoriate and 
inflame the parts. On this account 

4 C 



It is made in the fame manner as 
the former, but with double the 
quantity of the hog's lard. 

UNGUENTUM PICIS. • 
Land. 

Tar Ointment. 

Take of 

Tar, 

Mutton-fuet prepared, of each 
half a pound. 
Melt them together, and (train. 

• UNGUENTUM PICIS. 
Edin. 
Ointment of Tar. 

Take of 

Tar, five parts ; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 

These comprfitions cannot be 
confidered as differing eiientuilly 
from each other, their activity, 
entirely depending on the tar. 
It has been fuccefsfully employed 
againft fome cutaneous affedions, 
particularly thofe of dome [lie* ani- 
mals. At one time, as well as the 
black bafilicon of the old pharma- 
copoeias, it was much employed 
as a dreffing even for recent 
wounds. 
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UNGUENTUM RESINS 

FLAV^E. 

Loud. 

Ointment of yellow Re/in. 

Take of 

Yellow refin, 

Yellow wax, of each one pound; 

Olive oil, one pint. 
Melt the refin and wax with a (low 

fire ; then add the oil, and firain 

the mixture while hot. 

UNGUENTUM RESINQSUM, 

vulgo UNGUENTUM BA- 

SILICUM. 

Edinb. 

Refinous ointment, commonly called 

Bafilicon Ointment, 

Take of 
Hog's lard, eight parts ; 
White refin, five parts ; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 

These are commonly employed 
in dreffings, for digelting, clean- 
ing, and incarnating wounds and 
ulcers. They differ very little if 
at all, in their effects, from the 
Linimentum Arcai% or ungwntum 
tlemi, as it is now more properly 
ft) led ; but it is probable that no 
great effect is to be attributed to 
cither. For there can be no 
doubt that the fuppurative and 
adhefive inflammations are pro- 
celfes of nature which will oc- 
cur without the aid of any oint- 
ment. 

VNGUENTUM SAMBUCI. 

Loud. 

Elder Ointment. 

fake of 
Elder flowers, four pounds ; 
Mutton fuet, prepared, thie? 

pounds ; 
Qlive-oil, one pint. 



Boil the flowers in the fuet and 
oil, till they be almoft crifp ; 
then ftrain with uxpreflion. 

This ointment does not fcem 
fuperior to fome others. It can 
fcarcely be i'uppofed to receive any 
confiderable virtue from^he in- 
gredient from which it takes its 
name ; and, accordingly, it is 
with piopiiety rejected from the 
Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. 

UN&UENTUM SPERMAT1S 

CETI. 

Lond. 

Ointment of Spermaceti. 

Take of 

Spermaceti, fix drachm? ; 

White wax, two drachms ; 

Olive oil, three ounces. 
Melt them together over a flow 

fire, ftirring them constantly 

and brifkly until they be cold. 

This had formerly the name of 
Linimentum album, and it is per- 
haps only in confidence that it can 
be confidered as differing from the 
Unguentum Jimplex, already men- 
tioned, or th£ Ceratumfimpkx, af- 
terwards to be noticed. 

UNGUENTUM SULPHU, 
RIS. 

Lond. 
Sulphur Ointment. 

Take of » 

Ointment of hog's lard, half a 

pound; 
Flowers of fulphur, four ounces. -< 

Mix them, and make an ointraenu 
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UNGUENTUM SULPHU- 
RIS, vultro UNGUENTUM 
ANTIPSORICUM. 

EJinb. 
Oinlmtnt of Sulphur, commonly cal- 
led antipforic Ointment. 

Take 01 

H')g's lar i, four parts ; 
Sulphur, beat into a very fine 
powder, one part, 
To each pound of this ointment 
add, , 

E'fence of lemons, or 
Oil of lavender, half a drachm. 

Sulphur is a certain remedy 
for the itch, and lafei chin mer T 
cury. Sir John Prin^le obferves, 
that unlefs a mercurial unction 
was to touch every part of the 
fkin, there can be no certainty of 
fuccefs ; whereas, from a fulphure- 
ous one, a cure may be -obtained 
by only partial unction, the ani- 
malcula, which are fuppofed to 
occaiion this diforder, being, like 
other infects, killed by the ful- 
phureous fteams which exhale by 
the heat of the body. As to the 
internal ' ufe of mercury, which 
fome have accounted a fpecific, 
there are feveral inuances of men 
undergoing a complete falivation 
for the cure of the lues venerea, 
without being freed from the 
itch : Hut there are alfo a multi- 
tude of infUnces of men undergo- 
ing a long courfe of iulphur with- 
out effet, and who were after- 
wards readily cured by mercury- 

The quantity of ointment, di- 
rected in the London pharmaco- 
poeia, ferves for four unions : 
the patient is to be rubbed every 
night: but to prevent any dif- 
order that might arife from (top- 
ping too many pores at once, a 
fourth part of the body is to be 
rubbed at one time. Though 



the itch may thus be cured by one 
pot of ointment, it will be proper 
to renew the application, and to 
touch the parts moll affected, for 
a few nights longer till a fecond 
quantity alfo be exhaufted ; and 
in the word cafes, to fubjoin the 
internal ufe of fulphur, not with 
a view to purify the body, but to 
diffufe the fteams more certainly 
through the fkin ; there being 
reafon to believe, that the ani- 
malcula may fometimes lie too 
deep to be thoroughly deftroyed 
by external applications. 

UNGUENTUM TUTLE. 

Lond. 

Tutty Ointment, 

Take of 

Prepared tutty, one draclyn ; 
Ointment of fpermaceti, what is 
fufficient. 

Mix them fo as to make a fofc oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM TUTLE. 

Edinb. 
Ointment of Tutty. 

Take of 

Simple liniment, five parts ; 
Prepared tutty, one part. 

These ointments have long 
been celebrated, and are (till much 
employed againft affections of the 
eyes. 

Tutty is fometimes very impure, 
and a<5ts only by means of the 
zinc it contains ; and hence the 
ointment of tutty may be con- 
fidered as inferior both to the 
Ceratum lapldis ca'.aminar'is and to 
the Unguentum zinci, which have 
alfo a place in our pharmaco- 
poeia. 



LINI- 
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Eclinb. 
Simple Liniment. 

Take of 

Olive oil, four parts ; 
White wax, or.e part. 

Thjs con fids of the fame articles 
"which form the Unguent um f.mpLx 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, 
bat merely in a different proportion, 
fo as to give a thinner confidence ; 
and where a thin confidence is 
requhire, this may be confidered 
asaveryelegantandufefulapplica- 
tipn. 

LINIMENTUM AMMONITE. 

Loud. 

Liniment of Ammonia. 

Take of 

Water of ammonia, half an 

ounce ; 
Olive-oil, one ounce and an 
half. 
Shake them together in a phial, till 
they are mixed. 

This has long been known in the 
fhops uuder the title of Linimentum 
volatile, but is now more properly 
denominated from the principal 
active article, which enters its 
compofition. ft has been much 
employed in practice, particularly 
on the recommendation of Sir 
John Pringle. He obferves, that 
in the inflammatory quinfey, or 
ftrangulation of the fauces, apiece 
of flannel, moiflened with this 
mixture, applied to the throat, 
and renewed every four or five 
hours, is one of the mod efficacious 
remedies. By means of this 
warm dimulating application, the 
nee 'c, and fometimes the whole 
body, is put into a fweat, which, 
after bleeding, either carries off, 



or leffens the Inflammation. 
Where the fkin cannot bear 
the acrimony of this mixture, 
a large proportion of oil may be 
ufed. 

LINIMENTUM AMMONLE 

FORTIUS. 

Lond. 

Stronger Liniment of Ammonia. 

Take of i 

Water of pure ammonia, one 

ounce ; 
Olive oil, two ounces. 

Shake them together in a phial. 

OLEUM AMMONIATUM, 

vulgo LINIMENTUM 

VOLATILE. 

Edin. 

Ammoniated Oil, commonly called 

Volatile Liniment. 

Take of 

Olive-oil, two ounces ; 

Water of caudic ammonia, two 
drachms. 
Mix them together. 

These tw r o articles differ frcm 
each other only in flrcngth. 
When too drong or too liberally 
applied, they fometimes occafion 
inflarnmations, and even bliders ; 
but they are much more power- 
ful than the preceding one made 
with the mild volatile alkali. 

LINIMENTUM AQILE 
CALC1S. 
Edin. 
Lime water Liniment. 

Take of 

Lintfeed oil, 

Lime water, of each equ:al 
parts. 
Mix them. 

HIS 
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This liniment is extremely Ujfe- 
ful in cafes of fcalds or burns, be- 
ing Angularly efficacious in pre- 
venting, if applied in time, the 
inflammation fubfequent to burns 
or fcalds; or even in removing it 
alter it has come on. 

LINIMENT UM CAMPHO- 
RS COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 
Compound Camphor liniment. 

Take of 

Camphor, two ounces ; 
Water of pure ammonia, fix 

ounces ; 
Spirit of lavender, fixteen oun- 
ces. 
Mix the water of ammonia with 
the fpirit} and didil from a glafs 
retort, with a flow fire, fix- 
teen ounces. Then didolve 
the camphor in the diddled 
liquor. 

This formula, which has now 
for the fird time a place in the 
Londorjpharmacopoeis, approach- 
es to the volatile eflence of that 
celebrated empyric the late Dr 
Ward : But the above is a more 
elegant and active formula than 
either of the receipts publifhed by 
Mr Page, from Dr Ward's book 
of receipts ; and there is no reafon 
to doubt that it will be equally 
effectual in removing fome local 
pains, fuch as particular kinds of 
IieaJach. 



LINIMEMTUM OPIATUM 
five ANODYNUM, vulgo 
BALSAMUM ANODY- 
NUM. 
Edinb. 
The opiate or Anodyne Liniment ', 
commonly called Anodyne BaU 
fain. 

Take of 

Opium, one ounce ; 
White Caftile fope, four oun- 
ces ; 
Camphor, two ounces ; 
Diddled oil of rofemary, half 

an ounce ; 
Rectified fpirit of wine, two 
pounds. 
Diged the opium and fope in the 
fpirit for three days ; then to 
the (trained liquor add the cam- 
phor and oil, diligently iliaking 
the veffel. 

The feveral ingredients in this 
formulaare exceedingly well fuited 
for the purpoies expreffed in the 
title of this preparation ; the 
anodyne balfam has accordingly 
been ufed with much fuccefa to 
allay pains in drained limus, and 
fuch like topical affections. 

LINIMENTUM SAPONACE- 
UM, vulgo BALSAMUM 
SAPONACEUM. 
Edinb. 

Saponaceous Liniment or Balfam. 

Thisis made inthefame manner and 
of the fame ingredients as the 
foregoing, only omitting the 
opis:m. 

LINIMENTUM SAPONIS 
COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 
Compound S ope -liniment. 

Take of 

Scpe, three ©unces; 

Cam. 
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Camphor, one ounce ; 
Spirit of rofemary, one pint. 
Digeft the fope in the fpirit of 
rofemary until it be dilfolved, 
and add to it the camphor. 

These two, which do not mate- 
rially differ, are intended as a Am- 
plification of the Opodeldoch of 
former pharmacopoeias, and are 
employed againft bruifes, rheuma- 
tic pains, and other fimilar com- 
plaints. 

UNGUENTUM jEGYPTIA- 

CUM. 

Gen. 

Epyptian ointment. 

Take of 

Honey, one pound ; 
Strong vinegar, half a pound ; 
Verdegris, powdered, five oun- 
ces. 

Let the ingredients be boiled to- 
gether till the verdegris be dif- 
folved, fo that the ointment 
may have a due degree of thick- 
nefs and a purple colour. 

This preparation had formerly 
a place in our pharmacopoeias, 
under the title of Mel JEgyptiacum : 
and a fimilar preparation has now 
a place under the title of Oxymd 
aruginis. It is a very powerful ap- 
plication for clean fing and deter- 
ging foul ulcers, as well as for 
keeping down fungous flefh ; but 
thefe purpofes may in general be 
anfwered by articles lefs acrid and 
exciting left pain. Befides this, 
the above preparation is alf> liable 
to confiderable uncertainty with 
relpecl to ftrength ; fcr a large 
proportion of the verdegris will 
in time fubfide to the bottom : 
and what is in the top of the pot 
will prove much lefs active than 
that in the bcttom. 



UNGUENTUM ANODY- 

NUM. 

Gen. 

Jlnodyne Ointment. 

Take of 

Olive-oil, ten drachms ; 

Yellow wax, half an ounce ; 

Crude opium, one drachm. 
Mix them according to art, fo as 

to form an ointment. 

Opium thus externally applied, 
will in feme degree be productive 
of the fame effect as when ufed 
under the form of the anodyne 
balfam. In that ftatc it produces 
its effecls more immediately ; but 
under the preient form, its effecls 
are more permanent. Befides 
this, the preient ointment furnifhes 
us with an Uieful drefling for fores 
attended with fevere pain ; to 
which opium when diffolved in 
fpirit cannot he applied. Hence 
the prefent, or fome analogous 
formula, is well intitled to a place 
in our pharmacopoeias. 

UNGUENTUM ad CANCRUM 

EXULCERATUM. 

Brun. 

Ointmemt for an ulcerated Cancer. 

Take of 

The recently expreffed juice of 
the ricinus, one pound. 
Let it be expofed to the rays of 

the fun in a leaden veffel till it 

acquire the confidence of an 

oil ; then to one pound of this 

infpiffated juice, add 

Calcined lead, 

White precipitate of mercury, 
each one pound. 
Let them be properly mixed. 

This acrid application muft 
poffe's a confiderable degree of 
corrofive power. And in feme 

cafe 3 
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cafes of cancer, by the proper ap- 
plication of corrofives, fnuch be- 
nefit maybe done : But where'the 
difeafe has made any confiderable 
progrefs, thefe will in general 
have the efFeft rather of hastening 
its proejrefs than of removing it ; 
particularly if there be a large 
indolent tumor below the ulcer. 

UNGUENTUM DIGESTL 

VUM. 

Reft. 

D'igeJIive Ointment. 

Take of 

Venice turpentine, one pound ; 

The yolks of eight e'g^js. 
Mix them together, according to 

art. 

This warm ftimulating appllca* 
tion is well fuited to promote the 
fuppurative inflammation, and 
may be advantageoufly had re- 
coutfe to, where it is neceflary to 
encourage a large difcharg^of pus. 

UNGUENTUM FLEMOR- 
RHOIDALE. 

Hemorrhoidal Ointment. 

Take of 
Saturnine ointment, fix drachms ; 
Oil of Hyofciamus, obtained 

by boiling, two drachma ; 
Camphor, powdered, two fcrU- 

ples; 
Saffron, one fcruple. 
Mix them into an ointment. 

Th£ name affixed to this oint* 
ment expreifes the purpofe for 
which it is applied. From the 
articles of which it confiits, it 
may be concluded, that it polTefcs 
ta gently emollient and anodyne 
power ; and may therefore afford 
confiderable relief, where much 



pain arifes from external hemor- 
rhoidal tumours. 

UNGUENTUM LAI RINUM. 

Suec. 

Laurel Ointment. 

Take of 

Prepared mutton fi et, eight 
ounces. 
After it is melted and removed 
fr m 'he fire, add to i j 
Oil of bays, one pound ; 
Eiherial oil of turpentine, one 

ounce ; 
Rectified oil of amber, half an 
dunes; 
Let them be mixed and ru! bed 
together till they form an oint- 
ment. 

This ir, an approved mode of 
forming an o mment which had 
formerly a place in pur phaimaco- 
pceias under the title ol IJngueri* 
turn nev'num. It is a warm 
Simulating nervine applicati< n, 
which may in fome degree rcftme 
fenfe and motion to par 1 . c 
limbs ; and while it at leafl ferves 
to lead to the careful ufe of tric- 
tion, this may fomewhat incre lie 
the benefit which would reiult 
from it. 

UNGUENTUM e STYRACE, 

Sue c . 
Ointment of Slorax. 

Take of 

Olive-oil, a pound and an half; 

White refin, 

Gum elemi, 

Yellow wax, each feven ounces. 
After they are melted together and 

ftrained, add 

Liquid ftorax, fevetM.unces 
Mix them together, and agitate the 

mixture till it concretes into an 

uniform ointment. 
D A* 
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An ointment fuppofed to derive 
its activity from the ftorax, 
although it have no place in our 
pharmacopoeias, is received into 
moil of the foreign ones. It has 
been much celebrated not only as a 
ftrengthening application to weak- 
ly children, but even for the remo- 
val of affections of the bones, as in 
cafes of rachitis and the like. It 
is however, very doubtful how far 
thefe properties depend on the 
ftorax. If it have really any 
good effect, it is probable that 
this is more the confequence of the 
friction merely, than of any of the 
articles which enter the compofi- 
tion of the ointment. But there 
is reafon to believe that the virtues 
attributed to this ointment are 
more imaginary than real. 

UNGUENTUM e CEPA. 

Suec. 

Onim Ointment. 

Talc of 

Yellow wax, 

Refin, each half a pound. 



To thefe melted, add 

Onions roafted under the allies, 
Honey, each two pounds and 

an half; 
Black fope, half a pound. 

Let them be gently boiled together 
till all the moiflurebe confumed, 
then drain the liquor, exprefling 
it from the materials, and after- 
wards agitate it with a wooden 
peftle, that it may unite into one 
uniform mafs. 



This ointment is applied with 
the intention of promoting fuppu- 
ration. The onion has long been 
fuppofed, efpecially in its roafted 
ftate, to have a remarkable influ- 
ence in this way : but there is rea- 
fon to think, that the powers atu i- 
buted to it have been greatly over- 
rated ; and there is even ground to 
prefume that thefe effects totally 
depend on heat and moifture. 
Hence no application is perhaps 
better fuited for promoting fuppu- 
ration than a poultice of bread and 
milk,applied as hot ascan beborne 
with eafe, and frequently repeated. 
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C E R A T A. 



CERATES. 



CERATES are fubftances in- 
tended for external apphca- 
tion, formed of nearly the fame 
materials which conftitute oint- 
ments and plafters ; from which 
they differ principally in being 
of an intermediate confidence be- 
tween the two. Accordingly, 
they are feldom the fubjett of a 
feparate chapter by themfelves, 
but areclaffed either with the one 
or the other. In the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia they are claifed 
among the ointments : But as 
the London college have referred 
them to a feparate head, we ihall 
here alfo confider them by them- 
felves. 

CERATUM SIMPLEX. 

Edin. 
Simple Cerate. 

Take of 

Olive oil, fix parts ; 

White wax, three parts ; 

Spermaceti, one part. 
Unite them according to art. 



This differs from the fimple. 
ointment in containing a greater 
proportion of wax to the oil. and 
in the addition of the fpermaceti ; 
by which it obtains only a more 
firm confiflence, without any 
elfential change of properties. 

CERATUM CANTHARI- 
DIS. 

Lond. 
Cerate of Caniharldes. 

Take of 

Cerate of fpermaceti, foftened 

with heat, fix drachms ; 
Spanifh flies, finely powdered, 
one drachm. 
Mix them. 

Under this form cantharides 
may be made to adt to any ex- 
tent, that is requifite. It may 
fupply the place either of the 
bliftering plafter or ointment : 
and there are cafes in which it 
is preferable to either. It is 
particularly more convenient than 
the Emplajlrum cantbaridum, where 
P 2 the. 
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the fkin to which the Mlflcr is 
to be applied is previoufly much 
affected, as in cafes of fmall- 
pox ; and in fu| porting a drain 
under the f«-rm ol iiiue, it is lefs 
apt to fpread than the fofter oint- 
ment. 

CERATUM LAPIDIS CA- 
LAMIXARIS. 

I. ond. 
Caian.ine-ceratc. 

Take of 

Calamine, prepared, 

Yellow wax, of each half a 
pound ; 

Olive-oil, -one pint. 
Melt the wax with the oil ; and 

as foon as the mixture begins 

to thicken, mix with it the 

calamine, and fiir the cerate 

until it be cold. 

CERATUM LAPIDIS CA- 

LAMINARIS. 

Edith 

Cerate of Calamine* 

Take of 

Simple cerate, five parts ; 
Calamine prepared, one part. 

These compofitions are form- 
cd on the Cerate which Turner 
ftrongly recommends in cutaneous 
ulcerations and excoriations, and 
which has been ufually diftinguifli- 
cd by his name. They appear 
Jrom experience to be excellent 
epulotics, and as fuch ate fre- 
quently ufed in prafticc. 



CERATUM LITHARGYRI 
ACETATI COMPOSITUM. 

Lend. 

Compound Cerate cf acetated Li' 

thaige. 

Take of 

Waterof acetated Litharge,two 

ounces aid an half ; 
Yell w wax, four ounces ; 
Olive-oil* nine ounces ; 
Camphor, half a drachm. 

Rub the camphor with a little of 
the oil. Melt the wax with 
the remaining oil, and as foon 
as the mixture begins to thicken, 
pour in by degrees the water ' 
of acetated litharge, aid Mir 
conltantly until it be ci Id ; 
then m x in the camphor before 
rubbed with oil. 

This application has been ren- 
dered famous by the recommen- 
dations of Mr Goulard. It is un- 
questionably in many cales very 
ufeful ; it cannot, however, be 
considered as varying eflentialiy 
from the faturnine oh.tment, for- 
merly mentioned. It is employed 
with nearly the fame intentions, 
and differs from it chiefly in con- 
fidence. 

CERATUM RESINjE FLA- 

VM. 

Z,ond. 

Cerate of yellow Rejin* 

Take of 

Ointment of yellow refin, half 
a pound ; 

Yellow wax, one ounce. 
Melt them together, and make a 

cerate. 

This had formerly the name of 
Unguentum citrlnum. It is no 
otherv ife different from the yellow 
baiilicum/ r Uuguentumrefwzjlavx, 

than 
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than being of a differ confidence, tls ceti, or Linimentum aloum, as 
which renders it more commo- it was formerly called, excepting 
dious for fome puipofes. in confidence. 



CERATUM SAPONIS. 

Lond. 

Sop>e Cerate. 

Take of 

Sope, eight ounces ; 
Yellow w;ix, ten ounces; 
Litharge, powdered, onepound; 
O'ive oil, one pint ; 
Vinegar, one gallon, 

Boil the vinegar with the litharge, 
over a fl^w fire, constantly itir- 
ring until the mixture unites 
and thickens ; then mix in the 
other articles,and makea cerate. 

Notwithstanding the name, 
this cerate may rather be conlider- 
ed as another faturine application ; 
its activity depending very l'ttle 
on the fope : It can hardly be 
thought to differ in its properties 
from the cerate of acetated li- 
tharge jud mentioned. For neither 
the fmall proportion of camphor 
which enters the compotition 
of the one, nor the fope which 
gives name to the other, can be 
confidered as having much in- 
fluence. 

CERATUM SPERMATIS 
CETI. 

l.ond. 

Cerate of Spermaceti. 

Take of 

Spermaceti, half an ounce ; 

White wax, two ounces ; 

Olive oil, four ounces. 
Melt them together, and dir until 

the cerate be cold. 

This had formerly the name of 
Ceratum alburn^ and it differs in no- 
thing from the Unguentum fperma- 



CERATUM LABIALE. 

Rof 
Lip-jalve. 

Take of ■ 

Olive-oil, eighteen ounces j 

White wix, one pound 

Spermaceti, an ounce and ahalf; 

Oil of rhodium, half a drachm. 
Form a cerate, tinging it with al- 

kanet, fo as to give a red colour. 

The name affixed to this cerate 
points out the ufe for which it is 
intended. It is chiefly employed 
againd thofe chops and excoria- 
tions of the lips, which are often 
the confequence of cold weather ; 
and it is very well fuited for re- 
moving affections of that kind. 
Excepting in the colour and fmell 
which it derives from the alkanet 
and rhodium, it differs in nothing 
from the cerate of fpermaceti, and 
cannot be confidered as more 
effectually anfwering the intention 
in view. 

CEREI MEDICATI. 
Suec. 

Bougies. 

Take of 

Yellow wax, melted, one pound; 
Spermaceti, three drachms ; 
Vinegar of litharge, two 
drachms. 

Mix them, and upon removal from 
the fire immerfe into the mixture 
flips of linen, of which bougies 
are to be formed according to 
the rules of art. 

Thefe may alfo be made with dou- 
ble, triple, or quadruple, the, 
quantity of the vinegar of lith- 
arge. 

It 
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It is perhaps rather fuiprifing 
that no formula for the preparation 
of bougies has a p^ce in our phar- 
macopceias : For there can be no 
doubt, that although the prepara- 
tion of them has hitherto been 
principally trufted to empirics; yet 
in the hand of the Ikilful practi- 
tioner they are of great fervice 
in combating obflinate affections. 
Although it has been pretended 
by fome that their influence is to 



be afcribed to certain impregna- 
tions ; yet it is on better grounds 
contended, that they aft entirely 
on mechanical principles. The 
great object is therefore to obtain 
the union of a proper degree of 
firmnefs and flexibility. Thefe 
qualities the above compofition 
pofleffes ; and it does not probably 
derive any materialbenefit from be- 
ing prepared with an additional pro- 
portion oixhz. Acetum lithargyri. 
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BY cataplafms are in general 
undevltood thofe external 
applications, which are brought 
to a due confidence or form tor 
being properly applied, not by 
means of oily or fatty matters, but 
by water or watery fluids. Of 
thefe not a few are had recourfe 
to in adtual practice ; hut they are 
feldom prepared in the (hops of 
the apothecaries ; and in fome of 
the bed modern pharmacopoeias, 
no formulas of this kind are in- 
troduced. The London college, 
however, although they have 
abridged the number of cataplafms, 
ftill retain a few ; and it is not 
without fome advantage that there 
are fixed forms for the preparation 
of them, 

CATAPLASMA CUMINI. 
Lond, 
Cataplajm of Cummin. 

Take of 

Cummin-feed, one pound ; 
J3ay-berries, 



Dry leaves of water germander, 

or fcordium, 
Virginian fnake-reot, of each 

three ounces ; 
Cloves, one ounce. 
Rub them all toge her ; and, with 
the addition of three times the 
weight of honey, make a' cata- 
plafm. 

This is adopted into the prefent 
edition of the London pharmaco- 
pceia with very little alteration 
from thelaft. It was then intend- 
ed as a reformation of the 
Theriaca Londincnfis, which for 
fome time pad has been fcarcely 
otherwife ufed than as a warm 
cataplafm. In place of the 
numerous articles which formerly 
entered that compofition, only 
fuch of its ingredients are retained 
as contribute mod to this inten- 
tion : But even the article from 
which it now derives its name, as 
well as feveral others which ftill 
enter it, probably contribute very 

little 
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little to any medical properties it 
may poffefs. 

CATAPLASMA S1NAPE0S. 

Loud. 
Muflard cataplafm. 

Take of 

Muflard feed, powdered, 
Crumb of bread, of each half a 

pound ; 
Vinegar as much as is fufficient. 

Mix and make a cataplafm. 

Cataplasms of this kind are 
commonly known by the name of 
Sinapifms. They were formerly 
frequently preparediu a xoxe. com- 
plicated (late, containing garlic, 
blackfope., and other fimilar arti- 
cles ; but the above fimple form 
will, anfwer every purpofe which 
they are capable of accomplishing. 
They are employed only as ftimu- 
lants : they often inflame the part 
and raife blifters, but not fo per- 
fectly as cantharides. They are 
frequently applied to the foles of 
the feet in the low ftate of acute 
difeafes, for raifing the pulfe and 



relieving the head. The chief 
advantage they have depends on 
the fuddenneis of their action. 

CATAPLASMA ALUMI- 

N1S. 

Land. 

Alum cd. iplafm. 

Take of 

The whites of two eggs ; 
Shake them with a piece of alum 

till they be coagulated. 

This preparation is taken from 
Riverius. It is an ufeful aftrin- 
gent cataplafm for fore moift eyes, 
and excellently cools and reprelfes 
thin defluxions. Slighter inflam- 
mations of the eyes, occafioned by 
duff, expofure to fun, or other 
fimilar caufes,are generally remov- 
ed by fomenting them with warm 
milk and water, and wafliing them 
with folutions of white vitriol. 
Where the complaint is more vio- 
lent, this preparation, after the in- 
flammation has yielded a little to 
bleeding, is to be fpread on lin^ 
and applied at bed-time. 
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Opium enter different Formula. 



JpULVlS Crete compojitus cum 
opio. L^nd. In about for- 
ty-four grains, one grain of 
opium is contained. 

Pulvis ipecacuanha compojitus. Lond. 
In ten grains, or,e grain of 
opium. Ed. In eleven grains, 
one grain of opium. 

Pulvis opiatus. Lond. In ten grains, 
one grain of opium. 

Pulvis fcammonii cum calomelane. 
Lond. In four grains, one grain 
of calomel. 

Pilule opii. Lond. In five grains, 
one grain of opium. Ed. In 
ten grains, one grain of opi- 
um. 

Pilula hydrargyri. Lond. In two 
grains and a half, one grain of 
mercury. 

Pilula hydrargyri. Ed. In four 
grams, one grain of mercu- 
ry. 

Pilula hydrargyri murlati mitts. Ed. 
In two grains and two thirds, 
one grain of calomel. 

ConfeSio opiata. Lond. In thirty- 
Jix grains, one grain of opi- 
um. 
Elecluatium catechu. Ed. In a- 
bout one hundred and ninety- 
three grains, one grain of opi- 
um. 
EJccluarium opiatum. Ed. In eve- 
ry drachm, about one grain of 
opium. 

Trochifci glycyrrhiza cum opio. Ed. 
In every drachm, about one 
grain of opium. 

4 



Thefe trochifci are not unfre- 
quently ordei ed cum duplice cpio, 
and under this form are kept 
in many ihops. 

Emplajlrwn ammoniacum cum hy- 

drarpyro. Lond. In five oun- 

c 
ces, one ounce or mercury. 

Emplnjlrum lythargyrt cum hydrar- 
gyro. Load. In five ounces, 
one ounce of mercury. 

Emidaflrum hydrargyri. Ed. In 
three ounces and two thirds, 
one ounce of mercury.- 

JJnguentum hydrargyri fortius- Lond. 
In two drachms, ore drachm cf 
mercury. 

Unguentum hydrargyri mitius. Lond. 
In five drachms, one diachm of 
mercury. 

Unguentum hydrargyri. Ed. In 
five drachms, one drachm of 
mercury. 

Unguentum hydrargyri nitrati. Lond. 
In one drachm, four grains of 
nitrated quickfilver. 

Unguentum hydrargyri nitrati for- 
tius. Ed. In one drachm, four 
grains of quickfilver, and eight 
of nitrous acid. 

Unguentum cakis hydrargyri alba. 
Lond. In one drachm, four 
grains and two thirds of the 
calx hydrargyri alba. 

Tinelura opii, Lond. is made with 
opium, in the proportion of 
one grain to about thirteen of 
the menftruum. Ed. Is made 
with opium, in the proportion 
of cue grain to twelve of the 
Z menstruum, 
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menftruum, but by evaporation TtnBura opii ammonia/a, Ed. is 

each drachm contains three made with opium, in the pro- 

grains and an half of opium. portion of one grain to fixty- 

Tin8ura opii camphorata, Lond. is eight of the menftruum. 

made with opium, in the pro- Linimentum opiatum> Ed. is made 

portion of one grain to two with opium, in the proportion 

hundred and fixty of the men- of one grain to about thirty-one 

ft ru um. of the menftruum. 



TABLE 
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TABLE of Names changed in /^London and Edin. 
burgh Pharmacopoeias. 



Names informer Pharmacopeias. 

A. 

A CETUM fcilliticum. 

iEthiops mineralis. 

Alkali fixura foffile. 

vegetabile. 
volatile . 
Aqua aluminofa Bateana. 
calcis fimplex. 
carvi fpirituofa. 
cinnamomi fimplex. 
fpirituofa. 

fortis. 

hordeata. 

juniperi compofita. 

menthae piperitidis fimplex* 

fpirituofa. 

vulgaris fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
nucis mofchatae. 
piperis Jamaicenfis. 
pimentas fpirituofa. 
pulegii fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
raphani compofita. 
rofarum damafcenarum. 

fapphirina. 

feminum anethi. 

anifi compofita. 
carui. 



New Names. 



Acetum fcillae. Lond. 
f Hydrargyrus cumfulphure.Lond. 
\ fulphuratus niger. E. 

Soda. Ed. 

Lixiva. Ed. 

Ammonia. Ed. 

Aqua aluminis compofita. Lond. 
calcis. Lond. 

Spiritus carvi. Ed. 

Aqua cinnamomi. Lond. 

Spiritus cinnamomi. Lond. Ed. 
f Acidumnitrofum dilutum. Lond. 
I Ed. 

Decodhim hordei. Lond. 
f Spiritus juniperi compofitus. Lon. 
I Ed. 

Aqua menthae piperitidis. Lond. 
f Spiritus menthas piperitidis. Lon; 
I Ed. 

Aqua menthas fativa% Lond. 

Spiritus menthas fativiE. Lond. 
nucis naofchata% Lon. Ed. 

Aqua pimento. Lond. 

Spiritus pimentas. Ed. 

Aqua pulegii. Lond. 

Spiritus pulegii. Lond. 

raphani dompofitus. Lon, 1 

Aqua rofae. Lond. 
f cupri ammoniati. Lond. 

\ amiginis ammoniatae. Ed. 

anethi. Lond. 

Spiritus anifi compofitus. Lond. 
carui. Lond. 
E 2 Aqua 
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Names in former Tharmacopaas. 

Aqua ftyptica. 
vitriolica/ 

camphnrata. 

Argentum vivum. 



New Names, 



Aqua cupri vitriolati. Ed. 
zinci vitriolati. Ed. 
r cum campho- 

\ ra. Lond. 

Hydrargyrus. Lond. Ed. 



B. 

Balfamum anodynum. 
faponaceum. 
fulphuris Barbadenfe. 
fimplex. 
craffum. 
traumaticum. 
Butyrum antimonii. 



Linimentum opiatum. Ed. 

faponaceum. Ed. 
Petroleum fulphuratum. Lond. 

J- Oleum fulphuratum. Lond. Ed. 

Tinctura benzoes compofita. Lon' 
Antimonium muriatum. Lon. Ed- 



C 

Calamus aromaticus. 

Calomelas. 

Calx antimonii. 

nitrata. 
Cauflicum antimonialc. 

commune fortius. 

lunare. 
Chalybis rubigo, 
Colccthar vitrioli. 
Cinnabaiis faclitia. 
Coagulum aluminofum. 

Confeclio cardiaca. 

Japonica. 
Cortex Peruvianus. 
Crocus metallorum. 



Acorus. Ed. 

Hydrargyrus muriatusmitis. Ed. 

Antimonium calcinatum. Lond. 
uftum cum nitro. Ed. 

Antimonium muriatum. Lon. Ed. 

Calx cum cali puro. Lond. 

Argentum nitratum. Lond, Ed. 

Ferri rubigo. Lond. 

Ferrum vitriolatum uftum. Ed. 

Hydrargyrus fulphurat us ruber.L- 

Cataplafma aluminis. Lond. 
f Confeclio aromatica. Lond. 
^Elecluarium aromaticum. Ed 

Electuarium catechu. Ed. 

Cinchona. Lond. 

Crocus antimonii. Ed. 



D. 

Decoclum album. 

commune. 

lignorum. 

peftorale. 
Dens leonis. 
DiacafCa. 



Dccoctum cornu cervi. Lond. 

chamcemeli. Ed. 
proclyftcre. pro enemate. Lond. 

guajaci compofitum. E. 

hordei compofitum. L. 
Taraxacum. Lond. Ed. 
Electuarium cafiiae. Ed. 



Elecluarium 
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Names informer Pharmacopxias. 



Nciv Names. 



E. 

Electuarium lenitivum. 
thebaicum. 
Elixir aloes. 

guajacinum. 
volatile, 
myrrhse compofitum. 

paregoricum. 

proprietatis. 

vitriclicum. 
facrum. 
falutis. 
ftomachium. 
traumaticum. 
vkrioli acidum. 

duke. 

Emplaftrum adhxfivum. 

antihyltericum. 

attrahens. 

cxruleum. 

cephalicum. 

commune. 

adhsfivum. 

cum gummi. 

cum mercu- 
rio. 
c cymin©. 

roborans. 

e fapone. 
fimplex. 
ftomachicum. 
veficatorii m. 
Emulfio communis. 

Ens veneris. 

Enula campana. 

ExtracTum catharticum. 



Elecluarium fennje. Lond. Ed. 

opiatum. Ed. 
Tinclura aloes compofita. Lond. 
guajaci. Ed. 

ammoniata. Ed. 
fabinse compofitum. Lon. 
f opii camphorata. Lond. 

ammoniata. Ed. 
aloes cum myrrha. Ed. 

vitriolata. Ed. 
rhei cum aloes. Ed. 
fennae compofita. Ed. 
gentianae compofita. Ed. 
benzoini compofita. Ed. 
Acidum vitrioli aromaticum. Ed. 
f Spiritus a»theiis vitriolici aromati- 
"£ cus. Ed. 
Emplaftrum refinofum. Ed. 
aflas fcetidse. Ed. 
cerx compofitum. L. 
hydrargyri. 
f picis Burgundies com- 

£ pofitum. Lond. 

lithargyri. Lond. Ed. 
f cum relina. 

£ Lond. 

f compofitum 

£ Lond. 

cum hydrar- 
gyro. L. 
cummini. Lond. 
r thuris compofitum. L. 

J lithargyri compofitum. 

I Ed. 

faponis. Lond. 
cereum. Ed. 
ladani compofitum. L. 
cantharidum. L. Ed. 
Lac amygdalae. Lond. 
f Ferrum ammoniacale. Lond. 
1 ammoniatum. Ed. 

Helenium. Ed. 
f Extraftum colocynthidis compofi- 
\ turn. Lond. 

Extraclum 



e 
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Names informer Pharmacopoeias. 

Extractum ligni Camphechenfis. 
corticis Peruviani. 
thebaicum. 



New Names. 



Extractum hsematoxyli. Lond. 

cinchonas. Loud. 
Opium purificatum. Lond. 



F. 

Flores Benzoine. 
martiales. 

zinci. 
Fotus communis. 



Acidum Benzoicum. Ed. 
JFerrum ammoniacale. Lond. 
\ amrmniatum. Ed. 

f Calx zinci. Lond. 
^Zincum uftum. Ed. 

Deco&um pro fomento. Lond. 



H. 



Hiera picra. 
Helleborus albus. 



Pulvis aloes cum cannella. Lond. 
Veratrum. Ed. 



I. 



Infufum amarum. 

Japonicum. 
fennoe compofitum. 
Julepum e camphora. 
e creta. 
e mofcho. 



{ 



Infufum gentians compofitum. L. 
Ed. 

catechu. Ed. 

fennae tartarifatum. Lon. 
Miftura camphorata. Lond. 

cretacea. Lond. 

mofchata. Lond. 



L. 

Laudanum liquidum. 
Lignum Campechenfc. 
Lingua cervina. 
Linimentum album. 

faponaceum. 

volatile. 

Lithargyrus. 
Lixivium caufticum. 

faponarium. 

tartari. 



Tinclura opii. Lond. Ed. 
Hsematoxylum. Ed. 
Scolopendrium. Ed. 
Unguentum fpermatis ceti. Lond. 
Linimentum faponis. Lond. 
Linimentum ammonias. Lond. 
Oleum ammoniatum. Ed. 
Plumbum uftum. Ed. 
Aqua lixivia cauftica. Ed. 
kali puri. Lond. 
piaeparati. Lond. 



Mt 
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Names informer Pharmacopeias. 



New Names. 



M. 

Mel jEgyptiacum. 

Melampodium. 

Mercurius. 

calcinatus. 



corrofivus fublimatus 



ruber, 
dulcis. 

emeticus flavus. 

praecipitatus ruber, 
albus. 



{ 
{ 

I 
1 



Minium. 



Oxymel seruginis. Lond. 
Helleborus niger. Lond. 
Hydrargyrus. Lond. Ed. 

calcinatus. Lond. 
muriatus. Lond. 
muriatus corrofivus. 

Ed. 
nitratus ruber. Lon. 
Ed. 
CCalomelas. Lond. 
\ Hydrargyrus muriatus mitis. Ed. 
vitriolatus flavus. L. 

Ed. 

nitratus ruber. Ed. 
Calx hydrargyri alba. Lond. 
Plumbum uftum rubrum. Ed. 



N. 

Nitrum vitriolatum. 
Nux mofchata. 



Kali vitriolata. Lond. 
Myriftica. Lond. Ed. 



O. 

Oculi cancrorum. 
Oleum animale. 

tartari. 
Oxymel fimplex. 



Lapilli cancrorum. Ed. 
Oleum e cornubus rectificatum. E> 
Aqua kali paeparati. Lond. 
Mel acetatum. Lond. 



P. 

Philonium Londinenfe. 
Pilulae aromaticae. 

calomelanos compofitae. 

cocciae. 

cephra&icse. 

gummofe. 

mercuriales. 
pacificae. 

Plummeri. 



Confectio opiata. Lond. 
Pulvisaloeticuscumguajaco.Lon. 
Pilulse hydrargyri muriati mitis. E. 
aloes cumcolocynthide. Ed. 
Pulvis aloes cum ferro. Lond. 
f Pilulse galbani compofitae. Lond. 



1 



1 



aflse faetidae compofitae. Ed. 
hydrargyri. 
opii. 

hydragyri muriati mitis. 
Ed. 

Pilul* 
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Names in fcrmsr Pharmacopeias. 



Filulie Rufi. 

ftomachiccE. 
Piper Jamaicenfe. 
Pulvis e bolo compofitus. 

cum opio. 

c cerufla compofitus. 
e chelis cancrorum. 

Doveri. 

mercurii cinereus. 

ftemutatorius. 
ftyplicus. 



New Name j. 



Pilulx aloes cum myrrha. L. Ed. 

rhei compofita:. 
Pimenta. Lond. Ed. 
Pulvis cretas compofitus. Lond. 
f cum opio. 

"£ Lond. 

cerufTx. Lond. 
cancri chelarum. Lond. 
f ipecacuanhas compofitus. L. 

I Ed. 

C Hydrargyrusprxcipitatus cinereus. 
I Ed. 
Pulvis afari compofitus. Lon. Ed. 
aluminis compofitus. Ed. 



R. 



Robfambuci, 



Succusbaccarumfambucifpifiatus. 
Lond. Ed. 



S. 

Saccharum Saturni. 
Sal abfinthii. 

Salalkalinusfixisfoflilispurifkatus. 

vegetables puiif. 

ammoniacus volatilis. 

catharticus aniarus. 

Glauber! . 
chalybis. 
diureticus. 

marinus. 
martis. 
poIyth.refi.us. 
plumbi. 



Rupellenfis. 
Seignette. 

tartar;. 

4 



CeruiTa acetata. Lond. Ed. 
f Kali prxparata. Lond. 
"^Lixiva purificata. Ed. 
? Natron. Lond. 
[Soda purificata. Ed. ' 
f Kali prxparata. Lond. 
[Lixiva purificata. Ed. 

Ammonia prxparata. Lond. Ed. 

Magnefia vitriolata. Lond. Ed. 
C Natron vitriolatum. Lond. 
£ Soda vitriolata. Ed. 

Ferrum vitriolatum. Lond. Ed. 
f Kali acetata. Lond. 
|_Lixiva acetata. Ed. 
{ Natron muriatum. Lond. 
[Soda muriata. Ed. 

Ferrum vitriolatum. Lond. Ed. 
C Ka'i vitriolata. Lond. 
^Lixiva vitriolata. Ed. 

CerufTa acetata. Lond. Ed. 
7 * J Natron tartarifatum. Lond. 

J [Soda tartarifata. Ed. 

C Kali pi -separata. Lond. 
^Lixiva e ::trtaro. Ed. 

Sal 
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Names informer Pharmacopoeias. 



New Names. 



Sal vitrioli. 
Species aromaticae 
Spina cervina. 
Sperma ceti. 

Spiritus cornu cervi. 

Mindereri. 
nitri. 

dulcis. 
falis ammoniaci 

dulc 
vi 



Zincum vitriolatum. Lond. Ed. 

Purvis aromaticus. Lond. Ed. 

Rhamnus catharticus. Ed. 

Sevum ceti. Ed. 
J Liquor volatilis cornu cervi. Lon. 
^Aquaammcniaeex offibus. Ed. 

Aqua ammoniaeacetatae. Lon. Ed. 

Acidum nitrofum. Lond. Ed. 

Spiritus setheris nitrofi. Lon. Ed. 

Aqua ammoniae Lond. E d. 

:iS 7 \ Spiritus ammoniae, Lond. Ed. 
noius. j r 



falis marinus 
falinus aromaticus. 

vitrioli tenuis. 

dulcis. 

volatilis aromaticus 

fcetidus. 
Stibium. 
Succi fcorbutici. 

Sulphur auratum antimonii. 

Syrupus balfamicus. 
diacodion. 
e meconio. 
c fpina cervina. 



cum cake f Aqua ammoniae cauftica. Ed. 
viva. 1 pura. Lond. 

Acidum muriaticum. Lon. Ed. 
f Spiritus ammonias aromaticus. Ed. 
1 compofitus. L. 

T Acidum vitriolicumdilutum. Lon. 
I Ed. 
f Spiritus aetheris vitriolicus. Lond. 

i Ed. 

("Spiritus ammoniae compofitus. L. 
aromaticus. Ed. 
fcetidus. Lond. 



I 



Ed. 



Antimonium. Ed. 
f Succus cochleariae compofitus. L. 
1 Ed. 

("Sulphur antimonii prsecipitatum. 
{ Lond. Ed. 

Syrupus tolutanus. Lond. Ed. 

L papaverisalbi. Lon. Ed. 

rhamni cathartici. Ed. 



Tabellce cardialgicae. 
Tartari cryftalli. 

Tartarum emeticum. 

regeneratum. 

folubile. 

vitriolatum 



Trochifci cretae. Lond. 

Tartarum purificatum. Ed. 
C Antimonium tartarifatum. Lond. 
"j Ed. 

J Kali acetata. Lond. 
^Lixiva acetata. Ed. 
("Kali tartarifatum. Lond. 
^Lixiva tartarifata. Ed. 
CKali vitrolata. Lond. 
[Lixiva vitriolata. Ed. 
a F * Tinftura 
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Names informer Pharmacopeias. 
^in&u 



Nenv Namesl 



ra amara. 

aromatica 

corticis Peruviani. 

volatilis 
fcetida. 

florum martialinm. 
guajacina volatilis. 
Japonica. 
hellebori albse. 
nigri. 

martis. 

melampodii. 

rhabarbari fpirituofa. 

vinofa. 



rofarum. 

Tifhira facra. 

ftomachica. 
thebaica. 

Valerianae volatilis. 

Trifolium paluftri. 

Trochifci bechici albi. 

cardialgici. 
nigri 

cum opio. 
Turpethum minerale. 



Ed. 
Lond. 

• Lond. 
Lond. 



Tin&ura gehtianx cornpofita. L, 
C cinnamomi cornpofita. L. 

1 Ed. 

cinchona;. Lond. 
cinchonae ammoniata. L. 
afae fcctidae. Lon. Ed. 
ferri ammoniacales. Lon. 
guajaci. Lon. 
catechu. Lond. Ed. 
veratri. Ed. 
melampodii. 
f ferri muriati. 

\ ferri. Ed. 

hellebori nigri 

{rhabarbari. 
rhei. Ed. 
f Vinum rhabarbari. Lond. 
\ rhei. Ed. 

Infufum rofae. Lond. 
rofarum. Ed. 
Vinum aloes. Lond. 

aloeticum. Ed. 
Tin&uracardamomi cornpofita. L . 
opii. Lond. Ed. 
J Valerianae ammoniata. L. 

I Ed. 

Menyanthes trifoliata. Ed. 
S Trochifci amyli. Lond. 
\ Arabici. Ed. 

cretae. Lond. 
glycyrrhizas. Lon. Ed. 
T cum opio. 

I Ed. 

JHydrargyrusvitriolatus flavus.L- 
X Ed. 



U. 

Unguentum album. 

antifporicum. 
bafilicum flavum. 
caeruleum. 
citrinum. 



J Unguentum ceras. Lond. 
\ ceruffas. Ed. 

fulphuris. Ed. 
J refinaeflavae. Lond. 

\ refmofum. Ed. 

hydrargyri. Lon. Ed. 
nitrati. L--^ 
Ed. V 
Un 



I 



New Names. 
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Names informer Pharmacopoeias. 

{Unguentum cantharidis. Lond. 
pulveriscantharidum. 
Ed. 
mitius. infufi cantharidum . E. 

e mercurio praecipita- calcis hydrargyri albav 

Lond. 
ceruffae acetatas. Lon. 

Ed. 
cantharidum. L. Ed. 
f Vinumantimonii. Lond. 
£ tartarifati. Ed. 

ferri. Lond. 
Zincum vitriolatum. Lond. Ed. 
Cuprum vitriolatum. Lond. Ed. 
Ferrum vitriolatum. Lond. Ed. 
exficcatum. Ed. 



to. 

Saturninum. 
veficatorium. 
Vinum antimoniale. 



chalybeatum. 
Vitriolum album. 

casruleum. 

viride. 

calcinatum. 



{ 



F 2 



ENGLISH 



ENGLISH INDEX. 



Page 

ACACIA 83 
Acetous fermentation 5 

Acids 30 

Acid acetous 338 

of benzoine 340 

muriatic 336 

nitrous 335 

vitriolic 84 
of tartar cryftallifed 338 

diftilled 339 

Aerated water 339 

alkaline water 340 

Agaric 85 

Agrimony, common 86 

hemp 157 

Air, fixed 32 

Alder 88 

Alkali, foffil 10 

vegetable 9 

volatile 23 

Alkanet 94 

Alkohol 437 

Aloes 88 

Almond 93 

milk 499 

Alum 9 1 

purified 363 

burnt 363 

Amber 250 

prepared 271 

Ambergris 9 1 

Ammonia, prepared 349 

Ammoniaca 92 

Anemone, meadow 222 

Angelica 95 

Anguftura 95 

Animals 22 

Anife 9 6 

Antimonial powder 379 



Page 

Antimony 96 

calcined 375 

with nitre 377 

preparations of 97 

prepared 271, 272 

nitrated calx of 377 

crocus of 377 

muriated 378 

calcareo-phofpborated 379 

precipitated fulphur of 380 

tartarifed 381 

vitrified 382 

glafs of 382 

cerated 384 

ceruffeof 384 

panacea of 385 

Ants 161 

Apparatus 45 

Aromatic vitriolic acid 494 

fpirit of vitriolic ether 

495 

Arfenic 100 

folution of 504 

Artichoke 139 

Afafetida 104 

Afarabacca 1 05 

Afh-tree i6r 

Allies, pearl 144 

pot 144 

Afparagu 1 05 

Attradic , table of 35 

Avens 131 



B. 



Balm 


m 


Balfam of Canada 


108 


Copaiva 


108 


. 


Balfam 
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Balfam of Gilcad 
Peru 

Tola 
Barberry 
Barilla 

Bark, Peruvian 
Barley- 
Bar ytes 
Baths 
Bay 

Bdellium 
Beans 
Bears-foot 
Bees wax 
Beet 
Benzoinc 
Betony 
Bezoar 
Birch 
Birth wort 
Bifmuth 
Biftort 
Bitter fweet 
Bitumens 
Boles 
Borage 
Borax 
Bougies 
Boxwood 
Bramble 
Brooklime 
Broom 

butchers 
Bryony 
Buckbean 
Buckthorn 
Buglofs 
Bnrdoch 
Burgundy pitch 
Bnrnet faxifrage 
Butter-bur 



Eng/i/h Index, 



C. 



Cabbage 
Cajeput 



tree 



Page 




109 


Calamine 


109 


prepared 27 


no 


Calcination 


114 


Calomel 


in 


Camphor 


139 


cmulfion 


171 


Camphorated mixture 


in 


oil 


5 1 


Canella alba 


185 


Capers 


112 


Capficum 


158 


Caraway 


168 


Cardamoms 


J 35 


Carline thiftle 


114 


Carpobalfam 


"3 


Carrot, Candy 


114 


wild 


115 


Cafcarilla 


ll 5 


Caflia fruit 


99 


bark 


116 


Caffumunar 


116 


Caaor 


l 55 


nut 


26 


Cataplafm of alum 


116 


cummin 


117 


muftard 


117 


Catechu 


581 


Cauftic, common ftrong 


120 


mild 


227 


ley 


112 


Celandine 


164 


Centaury 


228 


CerurTe 


119 


acetated 


258 


Cerate of acetated litharge 


224 


calamine 


119 


fope 


in 


fpermaceti 


21S 


yellow re fin 


?i7 


fimple 


215 


Chalk 




prepared 27 




mixture 




potion 




Chamomile 


118 


wild 


164 


Cherry, common 


no 


winter 



Page 

120 

> 273 
76 

400 

;» 1^3 
500 
498 

5°3 

125 
127 

217 
130 
128 
129 
129 

*33 
10 

I3 1 

*3 2 
133 

134 

133 
225 

581 

583 
584 

J 34 
348 
348 
348 
*37 
*35 
413 
4^3 
580 
580 
581 
581 
581 

579 
149 

> 2 73 
448 

498 

l 31 

148 

l 35 
86 
Chervil 



Englljh Index. 
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Chervil 

Chefnut, horfe 

China root 

Cinnabar 

Cinnamon 

Ciinquefoil 

Citron 

Civet 

Clary 

Cloves 

Clove July flower 

Coating 

Cochineal 

Coffee 

Colewort 

Coloquintida 

Colombo 



Page 
136 

171 
138 

*39 
144 

215 

HS 

265 

171 
130 
130 
5 2 
H5 
146 
119 
146 

H7 





Page 


CrefTes, water 


202 


Cryftallifation 


66 


Cubebs 


J 50 


Cucumber, wild 


150 


Cummin 


i'5« 


Currants, black . 


225 


dried 


264 


red 


225 


Curfuta 


152 


Cyperus 


153 



Colouring matter of vegetables 19 



D. 

Dandttion 253 

Dates 153 

Decoclion of barley 456 

compound 457 
cabbage tree barlc456 
chamomile 456 

elm 459 

guaiacum, compound 

457 
hartfhorn 
hellebore 
marfhm allows 



Coltsfoot 259 

Comfrey 1 47 

Comminution 74 

Confection, aromatic 548 

of opium 549 

Conferve of arum 281 

chervil 282 

hips 280, 281 

millipeds 282 

mint 280, 281 

oranges 279, 280,281 

rofes 280, 281 
vitriolated 283 

floes 282 

fquills 282 

wood ibrrel 280 

wormwood 279, 280 

Contrayerva 148 

Copal 148 

Copper 1 5 1 

ammoniated 428 

Coral 148 

prepared 271 

Coralline 148 

Coriander 149 

Coftmary 107 

Cowhage 155 

Crabs claws 124. 

prepared 271 

ilones 12 f Elder, common 

prepared 273 dwarf" 



mezerean 
Peruvian bark 
farfaparilla 



454 
456 

454 
458 

455 

457 



compound 458 



fen eka 
for fomentation 
glyfters 
Depuration 
Dill 

Dift illation 
Dittany, baftard 
of Crete 
Dock wa er 
Dragons blood 
Dropwort 



458 

455 

455 

65 

94 

7i 

i54 

*54 

174 

234 

205 



Earths 
Eggs 



26 

2£2 

?33 

I56 

Elecampane 



6oo 
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Page 




Page 


Elecampane 


156 


ElTentialoil of tanfey 


3 2 3 


Electuary of caffia 


544 


turpentine 315 


catechu 


545 


wormwood 320 


manna 


546 


wax 


3 Z 3 


fcammony 


545 


Ether, vitriolic 


44.1 


fenna 


545 


Ethiops martial 


394 


tin 


546 


Evaporation 


70 


for the gums 


546 


Euphorbium 


'57 


aromatic 


548 


Expreffion 


73 


nitrous 


547 


Exuccation 


73 


opiate 


549 


Extract of broom tops 


2 93 


terebinthinate 


547 


chamomile 


293, 294 


Elemi 


156 


gentian 


293, 294 


Elm 


263 


hellebore 


293, 293 


Emulfion, Arabic 


500 


jalap 


298 


camphorated 


500 


liquorice 


293 


common 


500 


meadow anemony 294 


oily fimple 


5°3 


poppy 


293 


volatile 


5°3 


rue 


293> 294 


of almonds 


500 


favin 


293 


Endive 


156 


fenna 


294; 298 


Eryngo 


157 


white poppy 


293,294 


Eiiential oil cf anifced 


311,312 


colocynth 


294 


caraway feeds 311, 


wild cucumber 29J 




312 


logwood 


296 


chamomil 


e 321 


Peruvian bark 296, 297 


cinnamon 


321 


Cafcarilla 


297 


cloves 


321 


wormwood 


391 


fennel 


322 


Extraction 


64 


Jamaica pepper3 1 2 


Eyebright 


158 


juniper berries 311, 








2 12, 314, 






lavender flowers 3 1 1, 


1". 






312 






lemons 


320 


Featherfew 


194 


mace 


322 


Fennel 


160 


marjoram 


I 322 


Fenugreek 


160 


mint 


i">i i s 


Fermentation 


3 


nutmeg 


322 


Fern, common 


*59 


oranges 


320 


Figs 


129 


;anum 3 


Fir 


81 


pennyroy 


al 311, 


Fixed air 


3 2 




3 l 3> 3i5 


Flag, fweet 


121 


rhodium 


323 


Flax, common 


189 


rofemary 


3'i> 3H 


purging 


ib. 


rue 


322 


toad 


ib. 


faflafras 


311, 312, 


Flcawort 


221 




3M- 


Florentine orris 


180 


favin 


3 11 ' 3*4 


Flour of vegetables 





Flow; 
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Flowers, drying of 

of bezoine 
Fly, Spanifh 
Foxglove 
Frankincenfe 
Fumitory 
Furnaces 
Fufion 



G. 

Galangal 

Galls 

Gamboge 

Garlic 

Gentian 

Germander 

Ginfeng 

Gold 

Golden rod 

Grains of Paradife 

Grafs 

Ground pine 

Guaiacum 

Guinea pepper 

Gum 



ammoniac 



arabic 

elemi 

guaiacum 

lac 

maftic 



purified 



Page 
266, 275 

34° 
126 

154 

256 

162 

45 

75 



162 
ib. 
ib. 

87 
164 
136 
165 
107 
262 
166 

ib. 

137 

166 

217 

l 5 

93 

274 

98 
156 

166 

183 

J 93 



H. 



Page 

Herbs, drying of 266, 275 

Hermodadlil 170 

Hog's lard 252 

prepared 273 

Honey 1 94 

acetated 518 

purified 275 

of rofes 519 

fquills ib. 

Hops 190 

Horchound 193 

Horleradifh 223 

Hound's tongue 152 

Hyfibp, garden 1 76 

hedge \66 



1. 



Infufion, bitter 460 

of catechu 461 

gentian 460 

compound 461 

rhubarb 463 

rofes ib« 

fenna, fimple 461 

tartarifed ib. 

tamarinds 462 

Indian pink 243 

Ipecacuanha 178 

Iron 15 8 

ammoniated 390,391 

filings, purified 390 

ruft 39 I >39 2 

fcales, purified 390 

tartarifed 392 

vitriolated ib. 

burnt 394 



Hartfhorn 


136 


dried ib. 


burnt 


274 


Ifinglafs 177 


fait of 


232 




fpirit of 


ib. 




Harts tongue 


239 


J- 


Hellebore, black 


169 




white 


ib. 


Jalap 176 


Hemlock 


138 


Jamaica pepper 2 1 7 


drop wort 


205 


Jafmine 177 


Hemp 


17.6 


Juice infpiffated of currants 289 


Henbane 


174 


elderberry 287 




4 


G Juice 



>02 
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Page. 
Juice, mfpiflated of hemlock 288, 

289 
lemons 
fcurVy grafs 
wolfsbane 



jujubes 

Julep acid 
amber 
etherial 

Julyflower 

Juniper 

Ivy, common 
ground 



K. 



Kali, acetated 

prepared 

water of 

pure 

water of 

fulphurated 

tartarifed 

vitriolated 
Kermes 

mineral 



Lac 

Laudanum 
I^adies mantle 

fmock 
Lard, hogs 
Lavender 
Lead 

red 

white 
Lemon 
Lentife tree 
Leopard's bane 
Lettuce, garden 

wild 
Lily, water 

white 

cf the valley 



289 
285 
287 
181 

5°3 
504 

ib. 
130 
181 
168 

ib. 



3*8 
343 
344 
347 
345 
37i 
360 

35'6 
182 

385 



183 

184 
86 
128 
252 
185 
219 
4U 
412 
188 
186 

99 
184 

ib. 
205 
188 

ib. 



Lime 
tree 

with pure kali 
water 
Linctus, lenient 
Liniment of ammonia 
of camphor 
of lime water 
opiated 
fimple 
faponaceous 
Lip falve 
Liquid amber 
Liquorice 

refined 
Liquor volatile ofhartfhorh 
Litharge 

Liverwort, afh-coloured 
eryngo-leaved 
Lixive 

acetated 
purified 
tartarifed 

fulphureous vitriolated 
vitriolated 
Lobelia 
Logwood 
Lopez root 
Lovage 
Lupines, white 
Lutes 



Page 
122 
257 

348 
462 

547 
574 
575 
574 
575* 
574 
575 
581 
189 
165 
301 

352 
190 
186 
187 
342 
359 
343" 
361 

357 
356 
190 
168 
223 
188 
190 

5 2 



M. 

Mace 
Madder 
Magnefia, white 

vitriolated 

burnt 
Maidenhair 
Mallows, common 

marlh 
Mandrake 
Manna 
Marjoram 

wild 
Marigold 



191, 2CO 
227 

367 
191 

3 6 9 
258 
192 

90 
192 

ib. 

ib. 

21 r 

122 

Mafterwort 



Englijh Index. 
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Mafterwort 
Maftic herb 
■ gum 
Materia medica 
Mayweed 
Meadow anemone 
Meafures 
Mechoacan 
Mcleloti 
Mercury 

fimple folutlon of 
Mercury herb 
Metals 
Mezereum 
Milk 

f of almonds 
of ammoniacum 
Millefoil 
Millipedes 

prepared 
Minerals 

Mint, cat 196, 

garden 
pepper 
fpear. 
Mifsletoe 
Mithridate 

Mixture, camphorated 
chalk 
mufk 
faline 
Mucilage, extraction of 
of gum arabic 

tragacanth 
of quince feeds 
of ftarch 
Mugwort 
Mulberry 
Mullein 
Mutton fuet 

prepared 
Mufk 

mixture 
feed 
Muftard 
Myrobolans 
Myrrh 
Myrtle 



Page 
177 

193 
ib. 

79 
149 
222 

57 
194 

195 
171 
410 
196 
28 
197 
182 

499 

501 
197 
198 

2;75 

26 
202 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
262 

55° 
498 

ib. 

499 
504 
278 

459 
ib. 

460 

459 
103 
198 
260 
212 

273 
198 

499 
81 
242 
201 
ib. 
202 
4 G 



N. 





Page 


Nard, fpike 


202 


Natron 


ib. 


prepared 


348 


tattarifed 


362 


vitriolated 


357 


Navew 


202 


Nephritic wood 


203 


Nettle, common 


263 


Nightfhade, brtter fweet 


*5S 


deadly 


"3 


Nitre 


204 


purified 


258 


Nutmeg 


200 


Nut, piftachio 


205 


Nux vomica 


ib. 



o. 



Oak, Jerufalem 


118 


common 


223 


Oats 


106 


Ochre 


205 


Oil, ammoniated 


574 


camphorated 


503 


of almonds 


3°3 


of amber 


3*7 


animal 


316 


ofcaftor 


3°3 


of chocolate nuts 


3°4 


of eggs 


ib. 


of lintfeed 


3°3 


of muftard feed 


ib. 


of henbane 


3°4 


of horns 


316 


of hartfhorn 


352 


rock 


216, 316 


fulphurated 


372 


wine 


3*9 


Oils, effential (fee EfTenl 


:ial oil) 1 3 


grofs 


12 


mineral 


26 


Ointment, adonyne 


576 


diceftive 


577 


Egyptian 


576 


2 


Ointment 



6o4 
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Ointment for cancers 
hemorrhoidal 
fimple 

wax 



Page 
576 

577 
566 
568 



of acetated cerufle 568, 

569 

of cerufle 569 

of cantharides in powder 

< 5.67, 568 

in infufion 

567 

«f calx of quickfilver ib. 

of elder flowers 572 

ofelemi 569 

of hogs lard 566 

of laurel 577 

of nitrated quickfilver 

5/1 

of onions 578 

of quickfilver 570 

ofrefin 572 

offpermaceti ib. 

offtorax 577 

of fulphur 572, 573 

of tar 571 

oftutty 573 

of verdigris 567 

of white hellebore 569 

Olibanum 206 

Olive ib. 

Onion 135 

Opium 207 

purified 298 

Opoponax 21 1 

Orache, (linking 106 

Oranges ib. 

Orchis 237 

Orris, florentine 180 

Oxym.l of garlic 520 

meadow faffron 5 1 9 

fquills 520 

verdigris 519 

Oyfter (hell £12 

prepared 271, 273 



P. 



Palm tree 

Panacea of antimony 

Pariera 

Parfley 

Parfnips 

Peach tree 

Pellitory of Spain 

of the wall 
Pennyroyal 
Peony 

Pepper, water 
Jamaica 
Guinea 
long 
black 
Peruvian balfam 

bark 
Pilewort 
Pills, aloetic 
Becher's 

of aloes, compound 
with myrrh 



Page 
213 

385 
214 
2x6 
215 
ib.. 
222 
215 
222 
212 
215 
217 

ib. 
218 

ib. 
109 

139 

137 
53^ 
54i 
536 
ib. 



colocynth 537 

of afafetida, compound 538 

of copper 537 

of corrofive fublimate 541 

fetid 538 

of gamboge 541 

ofgalbanum 539 

lunar 388 

of opium 539*540 

of quickfilver 538 

mild muriated 539 

of rhubarb, compound 541 

of fquills ca& 

offtorax 542 

of tar 542 

Pimento 3X ^ 

Pine, common 81 

ground 127 

Pink, Indian 243 

Piftachionut 20c 

Pitch, Burgundy 218 

Plantain 210 

Plafter 



Englijh Index. 



605 



of litharge 



Page 

Platter of ammoniacum with 

quickfilver 557 

Plallerof afafetida 559 

of belladonna 563 

of Burgundy pitch 561 

corrofive 564 

of cummin 558 

of fenugreek feeds 564 

of frankincenfe 562 

of gums 560 

of hemlock 56 4. 

of henbane 565 

ofladanum 559 

559, 560 

compound 560, 

5 6 3 

with quickfilver 

561 

with refin ib. 

fimple 558 

of Spanifh flies 557 

offope 562 

for corns 563 

pitch 565 

Polypody 220 

Pomegranate 166 

Poplar 220 

Poppy, red 214 

white 213 

Pot afhes 9, 144 

Powder, antimonial 379 

anthelmintic 529 

aromatic 523 

digeftive 529 

dyfenteric ib. 

fumigating 530 

nitrous ib. 

thebaic ib. 

of aloes with canclla 522 

guaiacum ib. 

iron ib. 

of alum 528 

affarabacca 523 

cerufle 524 

chalk 525 

compound with 

opium 525 

contrayerva ib. 



Page 

Powder of ipecacuanha, com- 
pound 525 
jalap, compound 526 
myrrh, compound ib. 
fcammony,compcund 
527 
fcammony compound 
with aloes 528 
fcammony with calo- 
mel ib. 
fenna, compound ib. 
tragacanth, com- 
pound 529 
for infants 530 
Precipitation 69 
Prunes 221 
Puff ball * 191 
Pulps, extraction of 275 
Putrefactive fermentation 6 



Q, 



QuafTy 
Quick grafs 
Quicklime 


222 
106 
122 


Quickfilver 

acetated 
calcined 


171 

397 
ib. 


with chalk 
muriated 


399 
ib. 


corrofive ib. 


precipitate, grey 


398 


purified 
Quince 


397 
152 



It. 

Raifins 

Rafpberry 

Refins 

Rhubarb, Turkey 

monks 
Rhododendron 
Rice 

Rob of elder 
Rock oil 



264 
227 

*5 

224 
225 
ib. 
2tr 
287 

21(5 

Rocket 



6oS 
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Rocket 


Ko&, dog 


damafc 


red 


.nary 


Scfev 


Rue 


S. 


Saffi: 


baffard 


meadow 


Sagapenum 


Sage 




Sal ammoniac • 


purified 


Salt, common 


Epfbrrt 


of hartfhora 


©f amber 


of benzoine 


of tartar 


of milk 


of fbrrel 


of borax 


Sarfaparilla 


Saffafras 


Sauce alone 


Savin 


Savoury 


Saunders, 


yellow 


Scammony 


Scurvygrafs, garden 


lea 


s matter 


iena 


Sel^ieal 




a 


pherd'spwr 


Silver 


nitn 


S>marouba 




E 



Page 




Page 


»57 


Smallage 


98 


153 


Snakeroot 


242 


226 


Sneezewort 


221 


ib. 


Soda, phofphorated 


362 


ib. 


purified 


349 


187 


tartarifed 


362 


228 


vitriolated 


357 




Solomon's feal 


148 




Solution 


60 




Soot 


161 


149 


Sope, black 


235 


129 


common 


ib. 


144 


Spanifh 


ib. 


229 


white 


ib. 


233 


Sopewort 


236 


230 


Sorrel 


83 


ib. 


wood 


190 


366 


Southernwood 


81 


231 


Sowbread 


103 


191 


Squills 


239 


<$S 2 


drying of 


276 


3*7 


Spanifh flies 


126 


34 1 


Spermaceti 


2 43 


342 


Spignel 


197 


363 


Spikenard 


202 


3 6 4 


Spirit, antiifteric 


45i 


3 6 5 


aromatic 


Mb. 


236 


of ammonia 


443 


237 


fetid 


444 


86 


aromatic 


: 501 


228 


compoui 


id ib. 


237 


fuccinatc 


^502 


235 


of anifeed 


444 


2 34 


caraway 444 


» 445 


23S 


cinnamon 


445 


145 


hartfhorn 


444 


ib. 


horfe radifh 


448 


*3 


juniper 


445 


240 


compound 


446 


221 


lavender 


ib. 


240 


compound 488 


241 


nitrous ether 


442 


119 


nutmeg 


447 


98 " 


orange peel 


450 


3*7 


peppermint 


446 


242 


fpearmint 


447 


243 


pennyroyal 


448 


198 


pimento 


447 


2 2 I 


lofemary 


448 
Spirit 
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Pa S e 

Spirit of fcurvygrafs 450 

vitriolic ether 439 

aromatic 495 

compound 501 

wine, rectified 245 

proof 246 

camphorated 502 

Sponge 246 

burnt 277 

St John's wort 476 

Starch 94 

Stavefacre 248 

Stechas ib. 

Stonecrop 240 

Storax liquid 250 

folid 249 

purified 277 

Strawberry 161 

Sublimation 72 

Succhory 138 

Suet, mutton 212 

Sugar, browa 229 

refined ib. 

candy ib. 

Sulphur 25 1 

flowers of ib. 

warned . 371 

precipitated 373 

Swallow wort 261 

Syrup, acid 515 

alkaline 516 

emetic 517' 

Ample 5 1 3 

of almonds 516 

balfamic 514 

black currants 511 

buckthorn 513 

cinnamon 516 

clove July flower 508, 

509 

colchicum 509 

garlic 516 

ginger 515 

lemon juice 510 

marfhmallows 508 

mulberries 510 

orange peel 5 1 o 

poppies, red 512 

white 5 1 1 





Page 


Syrup of quickfilver 


5*9 


rafpberries 


5 11 


roles, pale 


512 


dry 


ib. 


red 


5"3 


faffron 


510 


fquills 


5*3 


Tolu 


5«* 


vinegar 


508 


violets 


55* 



T. 

Table of attractions 53 

of the weights of certain 

liquors ' 59 

of the folubility of certain 

falts 6r 

Tacamahaca 252 

Tamarinds 253 

Tanfey ib. 

Tar 219 

water 46 7 

Tartar, cryftals of 254 

Tea 256 

Theriac of Andromachus 551 

Thiftle, bleffed 108 

Thorn apple 248 

Thyme, mother of 242 

common 257 

Tin 247 

powder 416 

amalgam ^.17 

Tincture, aromatic 477 

bitter 486 

of aloes 47 j 

compound ib. 

with myrrh ib. 

vitriolated 476 

amber 497 

• afafetida 477 

ballamofPeru 478 

Tolu ib. 

benzoine ib. 

cantharidcs ■ 479 

cardamoms 480 

compound ib. 

cafc&rilla ib. 

Tincture 



6oS 
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Page 








Page 


TJndure of caftor 48 1 


Tragai 


:anth 




257. 


compound ib. 


Trefoil 






258 


catechu ib. 


Troches, arabic 




532 


cinnamon 482 




ofliquorice 




ib. 


compound ib. 




with 


opium ib. 


colocynth 496 




of catechu 




534 


Colombo 482 




chalk 




533 


galbanum 485 




magnefia 




534 


gentian compound 486 




nitre 




533 


ginger 496 




ftarch 




53i 


guaiacum 486 




fulphur 




533 


amrnoniated ib. 


Turbith 




259 


hellebore, black 487 


Turmeric 




152 


white 494 


Turpei 


itine 




254 


iron 484 




Chian 




ib. 


amrnoniated 485 




Cyprus 




ib. 


muriated 484 




common 




255 


jalap 487 




Slrafburg 




ib. 


kino 488 




Venice 




ib. 


lac 496 


Tutty 






259 


lavendercompound488 


prepared 


Z71 


> 273 


mufk 489 










myrrh ib. 










nux vomica 497 




V. 






opium 490 










amrnoniated ib. 


Valerian 




260 


camphorated ib. 


Vegetables, general properties 1 


orange peel 477 




fermentation 


of 


3 


Peruvian bark 483 




efrefts of fire 


on 


8 


amrnoniat- 




falts of 




9 


ed 484 




earth of 




10 


compound 




fubftances contained in 


483 








11 


quaffia 496 


Verdegris 




85 


rhubarb ** 49 1 




prepared 




271 


bitter ib. 


Veffels 






53 


compound ib. 


Vinegar 




83 


fweet ib. 




diftilled 




33 6 


with aloes 492 




aromatic 




465 


favin ib. 




concentrated 




337 


fenna 403 




offquills 




463 


compound ib. 




of rofes 




466 


fnakeroot ib. 




of colchicum 




ib. 


fquills 492 


Vinous 


fermentation 




4 


valerian 494 


Violet 






261 


amrnoniated ib. 


Viper 






262 


Toadflax 189 


Virgins 


bovver 




160 


Tobacco 203 










Tormentil 257 











Wa^ 
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W. 



, Wake robin 
Walnut 
Wallcrop 
Water creffes 

dock 

flag 

germander 

lily 

pepper 

aerated 

alexiterial 
. alkaline aerated 

dialled 



Page 

1 ©3 
181 
240 
202 
174 
180 
240 
20.5 
215 
339 
43 l 
34° 
426 



of acetated ammonia 360 

litharge 4 15 

compound 

55'4 
allfpice 429 

alum 553 

ammonia 349, 350 

pure_ 351 

cautlic ib. 

ammoniated copper 554 
ammoniated verdegris 
420 
balm 434 

black cherry 432 

camphor 43 1 

carmelite 449 

caflia 428 

caftor 431 

chamomile 433 

chervil 431 

cinnamon 427 

elder-flower 435 

dill 427 

fennel 428 

hyflbp 433 

lemon peel 430 

lily, white 433 

of the valley ib. 



Water of orange peel 
pennyroyal 
peppermint 
rok-s 
rue 
fage 
iavin 
fpearmint 
itrawberry 
tar' 



Page 

43° 
430 
429 

43° 
434 
435 
434 
429 

433 
467 

vitriolated copper 421 
zinc 554 

with cam- 
phor ib. 
Wax, bees 135 

Weights 56 

Whortleberry 264 

Willow 232 

Wine in general 261 

aloetic 469 

antimonial ib. 

bitter -"V ib. 

of aloes 468 

antimony 469 

tartarifed. 470 
ipecacuanha 471 

rhubarb 472 

fquills ib. 

tobacco ib. 

Winter cherry 86 

Winters bark 264 

Wolflbane 84 

Wormwood, common 82 

fea ib. 

Worm feed 235 

Wood fori el 190 



Z. 



Zedoary 


265 


Zinc 


ib. 


burnt 
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Abfinthium maritimurii 
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Acetum 
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concentratum 
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diftillatum. 


336 


rofaceum 
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338 


bcnzoinicum 
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muriaticum 
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nitrofum 


335 


dilutum 
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tartari cryftallifatum 338 

diftillaturn 339 

vitriolicum 84 

aromaticum 494 

dilutum 334 

Acorus 121 

Adipis fuilli prosparatio 273 

JErugo 85 

prsparata 271 

JEthiops marcialis 394 

Either vitrioiicus 441 

Agaricus 85 

Agrimonia 86 
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Alkekengi ib. 

Alkohol 437 

Ailiaria 86 

Allium 87 
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Aloe ib. 
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Althsea 
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Aluminis purificatio 
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Alumen 


92 


uftum 
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Ambragrifea 
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Ammonia 
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praparata 


349 


Ammoniacum 


92 



Ammoniacigummipurifkatio 274 
Amygdala 93 

Amylum 94 
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Anethum ib. 

Angelica 95 

Anguftura ib. 

Anifum 96 

Antimonium ib. 

calcinatum 375 

calcareo-phofphoratum 
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muriatum 578 

praeparatum 271, 272 

ullum cum nitro 377 

tartarifatum 381 

vitribcatum 382 

Apium 98 

Aqua aeris fixr 339 

oruginis ammoniata: 420 

alexiteria 431 

alkalir.aairata 340 
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ammonia 349? 350 

purse 351 

caufticw ib. 

acetats 360 

anethi 427 

calcis 464 

camphors 431 

carmelitana 440 

caffise ligneae 428 
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Aqua cerafi 
cerefolii 
chamaemeli 
cinnamomi 
corticis aurantiorum 

limonum . 
cupri vitriolati compofita 

421 
ammoniati 

diftillata 
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Cacao 120 
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Calamus aromaticus 121. 

Calendula 122 
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viva ib. 

cum kali puro 348 

Camphora 123 

Cancer 124 

Cancrorum chelae prrrparata: 2 7 1 

lapilli proeparati 273 

Canella alba 1 25 

Cannabis 126 

Cantharis, cantharides 126 

Capparis 127 

Cardamine 128 

Cardamomum ib. 
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Carica 129 

Carlina ib. 

Carpobalfamum ib. 

Carthamus ib. 

Carvi 130 

Caruon ib. 

Caryopbylla ib. 

Carvophyllum ib. 

Caryophyllus ib. 

Caryopbyllatum 131 

Cafcarilla ib. 
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lignea 133 

Caftoreum ib. 

Cafumunar 134 
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cumini 583 

finapeos 5 84 

Catechu 134 
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mitius ib. 

Centaurium major 135 
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Cerei medicati ib. 

Cerefolium 136 

Ceruli'a 413 

antimonii 384 

acetata 415 

Cevvi cornu 136 

Cbalybs tt>. 

Chamacdrys ib. 

Chamsemelum 137 

Chamaepithys ib. 

Chelidonium majus ib. 

minus ib. 

China 138 

Cichoreum ib. 

Cicuta ib. 

Cinara 139 

Cinchona ib. 

Cineres clavellati 144 

-'Cinnabar is 139 

Cinnamomum 144 

Citrus 145 

Coccinella ib. 

Cochlearia hortenfis ib. 

marina ib. 

Coffca 146 

Colchicum ib. 

Colocynthis ib. 

Colombo 147 

Confedio aromatica 548 

opiata 549 

Conferva abfinthii maritimi 279, 
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aurantiorum 279, 280, 
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cynofbati 280, 281 

ari 281 

cerefolii 282 

lujul« 280 

millepedanum 282 

menthse 2 So, 281 
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rofarum 280, 281 

rofarum vitriolata 283 
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Cor.folida i. 
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Corallina 
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Cortex Peruvianus 
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praeparata 
Crocus 

antimonii 
Cubeba 
Cucumus 
Cuminum 
Cuprum 
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Curcuma 
Ciirfuta 
Cydonia 
CynoglofTum 
Cynofbatus 
Cyperus 
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Daucus creticus il>. 

fylveftris ib. 

Deooftum althsx 454 

chamscmeli 456 

cinchonas 455 

cornu cervi 454 

GeoflFraese ib. 

guajaci comp. 457 

hellebori albi 456 

hordti ib. 
compofitum 457 

mezerei 45 8 

pro enemate 455 

pro fomento ib. 

farfaparillas 45 7 
compofit. 458 

fenekae ib. 

ulmi 45? 
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545 
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ib. 
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Eleutheria 
Emplaftrum 
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opiatum 
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terebinthinatum 547 
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ib. 
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aiKfoctidce 559 

belladonna 563 

cantharidis 557 
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ad clavos 563 

e conio 564 

corrofivum ib. 
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e fenugraxo 564 

gummofum 560 

hydrargyri 561 

hyofcyami 565 
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Htbargyri 559, 560 
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560, 563 
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cum refina 
561 
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trurn piceum 


565 


Fcrum 






picis Burgundies 


561 


ammoniafum 


391 




refraofum 


ib. 


ammoniacale 


390 




iaponaceum 


562 


tartarifatum 


39 2 




faponis 


ib. 


vitriolatum 


ib. 




limplex 
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exfiecatum 394 




thuris compofitum 


562 


uftum 


ib. 


Emulfio 


arabica ' 


500 


Filix 
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camphorata 


ib. 


Elamula jovis 


160 




communis 


ib. 


Flores benzoes 


34o 




oleofa fimplex 


5°3 


fulphuris lott 


37 1 




vol a til is 


ib. 


Florum exficcatio 


2 1S 


Endivia 




156 


Fccniculum 


160 


Enula campana 


ib. 


Fcenugrxcum 


ib. 


Eruca 




'57 


Formica cum acervo 


161 


Eryngium 


ib. 


Fraga 


ib. 


Eupator: 


ium 


ib. 


Fraxinella 


ib. 


Euphorb 


ium 


ib. 


Fraxinus 


ib. 


Euphrai: 


a 


158 


Fuljgo 


ib. 


Ejstraciurri chamxmeli 


293 


Fumaria 


162 




cafcarillx 


297 








cinchona: 296, 


. 297 








colocynthidis 


294 


G. 






geniftx 


293 








gentianx 293, 


294 


Galanga 


162 




glycyrrhizx 


293 


Galbanum 


ib. 




jiellebori nigri 


ib. 


Galja 


ib. 




hxmatoxyli 


296 


Gambogia 


163 




jalapii 


298 


Genifta 


164 




papaveris albi 


293 


Gentiana 


ib. 




rutse 


ib. 


Geoffrcea 


ib: 




fabii .x 


ib. 


Ginfeng 


165 




corticis Pcruviani 


296, 


Gladiolus 


ib. 






297 


Glycyrrhiza 


ib. 




corticis Peruviani cum 


Gramen 


166 




retina 


297 


Grana Paradifi 


ib. 




ligni Campechenfi! 


; 296 


Granata 


ib. 




fennx 


298 


Granatum 


ib. 




abnnthii 


301 


Gratiola 
Guajacum 

Gummi ammoniacum 


ib. 

ib. 
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arabkum 

elemi 


98.167 

167 






158 


tragacantha 


ib. 


Ferri limatura purib 


390 


Gutta gamba 


:b. 




uarr.s pwrihcatx 


ib. 
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Hxmatites 


167 


Jalapa 


176 


Hxmatoxylum 


ib. 


Jalapium 


ib. 


Hedera arborea 


168 


Japonica terra 


177 


terreftris 


ib. 


Jaiminum 


ib. 


Helenium 156, 168 


Juglans 


181 


Helieborafter 


168 


Jujuba 


ib. 


Helleborus albus 


169 


Julapium acidum 


5°3 


niger 


ib. 


sthereum 


5°4 


Herbarum exficcatio 


275 


fuccinatum 


ib. 


Hermodactylis 


170 


Juniper us 


181 


Hippocaltanum 


ib. 






Hordeum 


171 






Horminum 


ib. 


K. 




Hydrargyrus 


ib. 






acetatus 


397 


Kali acetatum 


353 


calcinatus 


iU 


praparatum 


343 


cum creta 


399 


purum 


3*7 


muriatus 


ib. 


vitriolatum 


35<> 


corrofi 


vus ib. 


tartarifatum 


560 


praxipitatus cinereus 


fulphuratum 


37i 




398 


Kermes 


182 


purificatus 


397 


minerab 


385 


Hydrolapathum 


174 


Kino 


182 


Hyofcyamus 


ib. 
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Hypericum 


176 






Hyllbpus 


ib. 


L. 








Lac 


1S3 


I. 




amygdalx 


493 






anlmoniaci 


501 


Ichthyocolla 


177 


Lacca 


183 


Imperatoria 


ib. 


Lacftuca fativa 


. 184 


Iuf nium amarum 


46.0 


virofa 


ib. 


catechu 


461 


Ladanum 


ib. 


gentianascompofiUim 460 


Lapis calaminaris 


1 2.1 


rhei 


463 


Lavendula 


. 185 


rofarum 


ib. 


Laurus 


ib. 


rofas 


ib. 


Lentifcus 


186 


fenncc fimplex 


461 


Leontodon 


ib. 


tartarifetuir 


1 ib. 


Lichen 


187 


tamarindorum 


A.G2 


cinereus 


186 


Ipecacuanha 


178 


Lignum Campcchcnfc 


167, 187 


Iris tforentina 


180 


Bephriticum 


203 


psSuftris 


ib. 


rhodium 


187 






Ligufticum 


ib. 
LiKum 
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Lilium album 


" 188 


Mel defpumatum 


2/5 


convallium 


ib. 


rofas 


5*9 


Limon 


ib. 


fcillas 


ib. 


Linaria 


189 


Melampodium 


169, 195 


Linftus leniens 


34-7 


Melilotus 


195 


Lingua cervina 


189 


Melifla 


ib. 


Linimentum ammonisc 


574 


Mentha cataria 


196 


aqux calcis 


ib. 


piperitidis 


ib. 


camphors: compofitum 


fativa 


ib. 




575 


Menyanthes 


196, 258 


opiatum 


ib. 


Mercurialis 


ib. 


faponaceum 


ib. 


Mercurius 


197 


faponis 


ib. 


Meum 


ib. 


Linum catharticum 


189 


Mezereum 


ib. 


fativum 


ib. 


Millefolium 


ib. 


Liquidambra 


ib. 


Millepeda 


178 


Liquor volatilis cornu cervi 352 


Millepedse praeparatas 


2 75 


Lithargyrus 


190 


Minium 


198, 412 


Lkiva 


144, 190 


Miftura camphorata 


498 


acetata 


359 


cretacea 


ib. 


e tartaro 


34 2 


mofchata 


499 


purificata 


343 


falina 


504 


tartarifata 


361 


Mithridatum 


55° 


vitriolata 


35 6 


Morus 


198 


fulphurea 


357 


Mofchus 


ib. 


Lobelia 


190 


Mucilaginum extra&io 


278 


Lujula 


ib. 


Mucilago amyli 


459 


Lupinus 


ib. 


arabici gummi 


i ib. 


Lupulus 


191 


feminis cydonia: 460 


Lycoperdon 


ib. 


tragacanthse 


459 






Muria 


200 






Myriftica 


ib. 


M. 




Myrobalani 


201 






Myrrha 


ib. 


Macis 


191 


Myrtus 


202 


Magnefia alba 


367 






vitriolata 


191 






ufta 
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N. 




Majorana 


192 






Malva 


ib. 


Napus 


202 


Mandragora 


ib. 


Nardusindica 


ib. 


Manna 


ib. 


Nafturtium 


ib. 


Marubium 


*93 


Natron 


ib. 


Marum Syriacum 


ib. 


pneparatum 


348 


Maftiche 


ib. 


tartaiifatum 


362 


Matricaria 


194 


vitriolatum 


357 


Mechoacanna 


ib. 


Nepeta 


202 


Mel 


ib. 


Nephriticum lignum 


203 


•acetatum 


518 


Nicotiana 


ib. 
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Nitrum 

pnrificatum 

Nux mofchata 
piftachia 
vomica 

Nymphaea alba 

O. 



P'ge 
204 

358 
205 

ib; 
ib. 
ib. 
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Oleum expreflum hyofcyami 304 
lini 33 



Ochra 205 

Oculi cancrorum ib. 

CEnanthe ib. 

Olea 206 

Oleum efTentialeabfinthii 320 

anifi 311, 312 

aurantiorum 320 

carui 3 I 1, 312 

caryophyllorum 

321 
cerae 323 

chamsemeli 321 
cinnamomi ib. 

foeniculi 322 

juniperi 3*, 314 
lavendulae 311,312 
limonum 320 

macis 322 

majoranas. ib. 

menthaspiperitidis 

fativss ib. 
nucis mofchatx 

322 
origani 311, 313 
pimenta; 312, 315 
pulegii 311,313 
rhodii 323 
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3H 

ruts: 322 

iabinas 311, 314 
faffafras 311,312, 

3H 

terebiothina: 315 

fatureia 323 

tanaceti ib. 

Oleum expreffum amygdalar- 

um 303 

cacoae 504 
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petrolei 
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reclificatum 
fulphuratum 
vini 
Olibanum 
Oliva 
Opium 

purificatum 
Opoponax 
Orchis 
Origanum 
Oryza 
Oftrea 
Oltrearum teftae praparats 



Ovis 

Ovum 
Oxalis 

0>racantha Galeni 
Oxylapathum 
Oxymel seruginis 
allii 

colchici 
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P. 

Pae^nia 

Palma 

Panacea antimonii 

Papave. album 

erraticum 
Pare'ra brava 
Parietaria 
Pailinaca 
Pentaphyllum 
Perfica 
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215 
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216 
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Perficana 

Petafites 

Petroleum 

Barbadenfe 
Petrofelinum 
Pilulse aloes compofita: 

cum colocymhide 537 
myrrba 536 

afafaetida: compofitae 538 
Beccheri 541 

cupri 537 

fqetidx 538 

gambog'a: 541 

hydrargyri 538 

muriatimitis539 
lunares 388 

mercurii corrofivi ' 541 
opii 539, 540 



piceae 542 

rhei compofitce 541 

fcillas 540 

ftyracis 542 

Pimento 217 

Pimpinella ib. 

Piper Indicum ib. 

longum 218 

nigrum ib. 

Pix Burgundies ib. 

liquida 219 

Plantago ib. 

Plumbum . ib. 

Polypodiurn 220 

Pompholyx ib. 

Populus ib. 

Potio cretacea 498 

Przeparataex antimonio 374 

argento 387 

Prunella 221 

Prunus Galiica ib. 

f)lveftris ib. 

Pfyllium ib. 

Ptarmica ib. 

Puleginm 222 

Pulsatilla ib. 

Pulparum extrniftio 275 

Pulvis aloes cum canella 522 

ferro ib. 

guajaca ib. 
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anthelminticus 529 
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aromaticus 523 
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ceruffa compofitus 524 

chelae cancrorum compofitus 
ib. 
contrayervas compofitus ib. 
cretaceus 525 

cretse compofitus ib. 

cum opio ib. 
digefiivus 529 

dyfentericus ib. 

fumalis 530 

infantum 5*55.1" 

ipecacuanha; compofitus ib— ^^J 
jalappae compofitus 526 

myrrhas compofitus ib. 

nitrofus 530 

opiatus 526 
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• 528 

compofitus 527 
cum aloe 
528 
fennae compofitus ib. 

ftanni 416 

thebaicus 530 

tragacanthae compofitus 529 
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Quercus 
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Raphanus rufticanus 

Realgar 

Refina alba 

Rhabarbarum 

Rhamnus catharticus 

Rhaponticum 

Rheum 

Rhibes nigrum 
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Ribes rubrum 




225 


Sapo niger 




235 


Ricinus 




ib. 


Saponaria 




236 


Rob fambucci 




287 


Sarcocolla 




ib. 


Rofa Damafccena 


226 


Raffafras 




237 


pallida 




ib. 


Satureia 




ib. 


rubra 




ib. 


Satyrion 




ib. 


Rofmarina 




ib. 


Scammonium 




238 


Rubia . 
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Scilla 




239 


Rubus Idaeus 




ib. 


exficcatio 




276 


niger 




ib. 


Scolopendrium 




239 


Rufcus 




228 


Scordium 




240 


Ruta 
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Sebeftena 
Sedum 




ib. 
ib. 
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Seneka 




ib. 
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241 








Serpentarise 
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Sabina 




228 


Serpyllum 




ib. 


Saccharum non purificatum 229 


Sevi ovilli prasparatio 
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purificatum 


ib. 


Sevum ovillum 


212 
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bis codum 


ib. 


ceti 
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cantum 


ib. 


Simarouba 




242 
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Sinapi alba 




ib. 


Sagapenum 




229 


nigra 




243 


Sago 




230 


Sium 




ib. 


Sal abfinthii 




ib. 


Soda 




ib. 


acetofelhs 
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phofphorata 


362 


acidum boracls 


365 


[purificata 




349 


alkalinus v 


e'getabilis 


230 


tartarifata 




362 


i 


Foffilis 


ib. 


vitriolata 




357 


ammoniacus 


230 


Solanum 




349 


1 


depuratus 


366 


Solutio mercuria 


lis (implex 


410 


benzoes 




34i 


mineralis 


arfenici 
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catharticus amarus 


230 


Sperma ceti 




243 


coinu cervi 23 


2, 35 2 


Spigelia 




ib. 


Epfomenfe 




191 


Spina cervina 




242 


ladlis 




363 


Spiritus aetheris : 


nitrofi 


442 


marinus 




231 


vitriolici 


439 


muriaticus 




fb\ 




aromaticus 


fuccini 




3*7 






495 


re&ificatum 


ib. 




compcfcus 


Salix 




232 






501 


Salvia 




2 33 


ammonias 


443 


Sambucus 




ib. 




foetidus 


444 


Sanguis draconis 


2 34 




compofitus 


501 


Santalum citrinum 


ib. 




aromaticus 


ib, 


rubrum 


a 35 




fi.1ccin.1tus 


502 


Santonicum 




ib. 


anift 


compofitus 


444 


Sapo albus 




ib. 


antihiftericus 


45i 


mollis 




ib. 


aromaticus 


ib. 



4 I 2 



Ppiritus 
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Latin Index. 



Page 

Spiritus aurantii 4^0 

c nr horatus 502 

carui » 444 

carvi 445 

cinnamnmi ib. 

cochleariae 450 

cornu cervi 244 

juniperi compofitus 445, 

446 

lavendulce 446 

c mpofitus 488 

menthae piperitidis 446 

faiivas 447 

myrifUcas ib. 

nu,:is mofchatce ib. 

pimento ib. 

pnlegii 448 

raphani compofitus ib. 

roriirna.ini ib. 

vin in s camphoratus 302 

rectificatus 245 

tenuis 246 

Spongia ib. 

ufta 277 

Stannum 247 

Stanni amalgama 417 

Staphifagria 248 

Stibium ib. 

Stcechas ib. 

Stramonium ib. 

Styraxcal imita 249 

liqii'da 250 

purificata 277 

•Succinum 2 r 

praeparatum 271 

Succus fpillams cochleariae com p. 

285 

bacca: fambuci 287 

aconiti ib. 

cicutas 288, 289 

cucumeris 295 

limonis 289 

ribis nigri ib. 

Succus liquoritiae depuratus 301 

Sulphur 251 

antimonii prxcipitatum 380 

flores 251 

373 

2^2 

50S 



Sprupus acidus 
althassc 
alk.dinus 
allii 
amygdalinus 



Tage 

5 1 * 

508 

516 
ib. 

ib. 

caryophylLuum rubrorum 

508, 509 

cinnamomi 516 

colehici 509 

communis 513 

croci 510 

corticis aurantii 5 1 1 

em ticus 517 

fruc~tus mori 510 

ribis nigri 511 

rubi idaei ib. 

hydrargyri 517 

lunonis 510 

papaveris albi 511 

erratici 510 

rhamni cathartics 513 

rofx pallidas 512 

rubra: 5 1 3 

fcilliticus ib. 

fimplex ib. 

fpinae cervinae ib. 

Tolutanus 514 

vioiafuifi 515 

zinziberis ib. 



prsscipitatUm 

Sus adeps 
Syrup us aceti 



Tacamahaca 

Tamanndus 

Tanacetum 

Taraxacum 

Tartari cryftalli 

Terebinthina 

Argentorcnfi 

chia 

veneta 

vulgaris 
Terra Japponica 
Thapfus . 
Thea 

Theriaca Andromachi 
Thus 
Thymus 
Tilia 



252 

253 
ib. 

ib. 
251 

254 

E 256 

254 

255 

ib. 

256 

2 53 

551 
256 

2 57 
ib. 

TincaJ 



Latin Index, 



62 



Page 

Tlncal 257 

Tinctura aloes 475 

compofita ib. 

cum myrrha ib. 

vitriolata 476 

amara 486 

aromatica 477 

afafaeticias ib. 

aurnntii cor'icis ib. 

balfami Pcruvtani 478 

ToluUni ib. 

benzoes compolita ib. 

benzoini compofita ib. 

canthariclis 479 

cardamomi 480 

compofita ib. 

cafcarilias ib. 

caftorei 481 

comprfita ib. 

catechu 481 

cinnamomi 482 

compofita ib. 

•cinchonas 483 

ammoniata 484 

compofita 483 

colocynthidis 496 

colombae 482 

corticis Peruvianas 483 

croci 484 

ferri ib. 

ammoniacalis 485 

muriati 484 

galbani 48^ 

gentia' as compofita 486 

guajaci i ; ">. 

ammoniata ib. 

hellebori nigri 487 

jalapii ib. 

kino 488 

laccos 49^ 

melampodii 487 

mofchi 489 

myrrH ib. 

nucis vomicae 497 

opii 490 

ammonia'a ib. 

cnmphorata fiib. 

quaffias 596 

Tin&ura rhabarbari 49 1 



ib. 
ib. 

49 * 

491 

492 

ib 



Page 

compofita 491 
rhei 

anmra 
cum aloe 
dulcis 
fabinas compofita 
fcilkc 

fennas 493 

compofita ib. 

ferpentarix ib. 

fuccini 497 

Tolutana 478 

valerianos 494 

ammoniata ib. 

veratri ib. 

zinziberis 496 

Tormentilla 257 

Traga.antha ib. 

Trichomanes 258 

Trifolium ib. 

Triticnm ib. 

Trochiici amyli 531 

arabici 532 

catechu 534 

cretse 533 

glycVrrhizas 532 

cum opio ib. 

magnefias 534 

r,itri 533 

fulphuris ib. 

Turpethum 259 

Tufhla^o ibvt 

Tuti.i " ib. 

prasparata 271, 273 

U. 

Ulmana 263 

Ulmus ib. 

Uiiguentum adipis fuillas 566 

iEgyptiacum 576 

acruginis 567 

anodynum 576 

calcishydrargyri albas 

567 

ad cancrum exulcera- 

tum 576 

canthardiis 567 

cepas 578 

Unguentum 
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Latin Index, 



Uuguentum cerae 
cerulias 



Page 
568 
596 

acetatae 568, 569 
digeftivum 577 

elemi compofitum 569 
haemorrhoidale 577 
hellebori albi 569 

h)'drargyri 570 

nitrati 571 
infufi cantharidum 567 
laurinum 577 

picis 571 

pulveris cantharidum 
568 
refinx flava? 
refinofum 
fambucii 
flyracis 
fimplex 
fpermatis ceti 
fulphuris 572 
tut: as 



zinci 



Urtica 
Uva pafia 

urii 



57i 
ib. 

ib. 

577 
566 

572 

573 

573 
567 

263 

ib. 

264 



Viuum aloes 

aloeticum 

amarum 

antimonii 

tartarifatj 
ferri 

ipecacuanhas, 
nicotianas 
rhabarbari 
rhei 
Viola 
Vipera 
Virga aurea 
Vifcus 
Vitis 
Vitriolum album 

casruleum 
viride 
Vitrum antimonii 

ceratum 



W. 

Winteranus cortex 



Page 

468 

469 

ib. 

470 

47i 

ib. 

472 

ib. 

ib. 
261 
262 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
263 

ib. 

ib. 
382 

3^3 



264 



Z. 



Valeriana 

Veratrum 

Verbafcum 

Vincetoxicum 

Vinum 



Zedoaria 
260 Zibethum 
169, 260 Zincum 

260 calcinatum* 
ib. vitriolatum 

261 uftum 



265 
ib. 
ib. 
418 
419 
41* 
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BOOKS. 

Pub lifted and for f ale by 

THOMAS DOBSON, 

At the Stone-houfe, N° 41, South Second Street. 



ALPHONSO and Dalinda, or the Magic of Art and Nature, 

Price 67 cents. 
Adventures of Alphonfo, by himfelf 20 

Syftem of Anatomy, from the Encyclopedia with twelve large 
copperplates, • 2 dolbs. 

Beattic's" Evidences of Christianity, 50 cents. 

Beaitie's Poems, 50 

Booth's Apology for the Baprifts, 25 

Burke's Reflexions on the French Revolution, 1 doll. 

Campbell on Miracies, in anfwer to Hume, 80 cents. 

Clark's iEfop's Fables, Latin and Englifh, 33 

Cornaro on Temperance, Health, and long Life, 40 

Crawford on Animal Heat, 50 

New Difpenfatory of Edinburgh, 2 dolls. 50 cents. 

Medical and Philofophical Commentaries, eighteen volumes in nine, 

2 dolls, and 50 cts. per vol. 
Fordyce's Sermons to Young Women, 80 cents. 

Goldfmith's Deferted Village, 14 

Comprehenfive Englifh Grammar, 2j 

Grave, a Poem by Dr. Blair, 14 

Collins' Poems with Hammond's Love Elegies, 56 

Hamilton's Outlines of Midwifery, 80 

Hopkinfon's works, 3 vols. 5 dolls. 

Jenyn's Difquifitions, on various fubjects, 25 cents. 

Life of Joieph, by M'Gowan, 0.2 j- 

More's Fables for the Ladies, with Langhornc's Fables ot Flora, 50 
More's Sacred Dramas for young perfons, common paper 62 \ cents, 

fine do. 70 

More's Search after Happinefs, 20 

Lemprier's Tour in Morocco, 87^- 

Medical Tranfaclions of the Philadelphia College of Phylicians, 

1 dol. 
Nichoifon's Natural Philofophy, illuftrated with 25 copperplates, 2 

vols. 4 dolls. 

Opinions of the Federal Judges en the Suability of a State 50 cents. 
Paley's Principles of Moral and Political Philofophy, 2 dolls. 
Paley's View of the Evidences of Chriftianity, 1 dol. 75 cents. 
Percival's Moral Tales, and Fables for Youth, 50 cents. 

Ditto fine, 67 

Chefterfield's Advice to his Son, 50 

Pope's Effay on Man, 13 cents. fine do. 20 

Prefent for an Apprentice, 23 

Price's Seimons, 75 



Lift of Bocks. 

Rigby on Uterine Hxmorrhagies, $l 

Memoirs of the Year 2500, 1 doll. 

Syftem of Mineralogy and Metallurgy, from the Encyclopaedia, 

1 doll. 33 cents. 
Rowe's Devout Exercifes of the H-'irt, 37.' ce its fire ditto, 50 
Dr. Rufh's Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, 2 vols. 3 dolls. 
Dr. Rulh on the Yellow Fever, 1 doll. 50 cents. 

Selectx e Profanis, 80 

Sehcraec Veteri, . 80 

Shipwreck, a Poem, bv Falconer, 44 

Sherlock's Trial of the Witnefles of the Refurreclion of Jefus Chrift 20 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, 3 vols. 3 dolls. 

Smith's (Charlotte) Elegiac So nets, 24 cents. 

Sytlem of Chemiftry, from the Encyclopaedia, quarto, 2 dolls. 50 cents. 
Taplin's Farriery, Complete, 2 25 

Tables of Logarithms, Sines, Tangents, &c. 

Underwood on the Difeafes of Children, 1 doll. 

Waters's Syftem of Surgery, abridged from Bell, 2 dolls. 50 cents. 
Winchefter's Dialogues on Univerfal Salvation, 62{ cen's. 
Tiuxtun's Remarks, Inductions, and Examples, relating to Latitude, 

Lo 1 itude Var'atio 1 of the Cumpafs, &c, with a Chart oi the Globe, 

Sec. 2 dolls. 
A Narrative of the Britifh Embafly to China, 1 doll.. 

Alfo an extenfive variety of Books and Stationary. 
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Dome/lie Me dicine : 

OR, A 

TREATISE 

on the PREVENTION and CURE of DISEASES, 

BY REGIMEN AND SIMPLE MEDICINES. 

With an APPENDIX, Containing a Difpenfatory for the Ufe of 
Private Praclitiofiers. 

by WILLIAM BUCHAN, m. d. 

FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, EDINBURGH: 



REFISED AND ADAPTED TO THE 

Difeafes aud Climate of. the United States of America \ 
By SAMUEL POWEL GRIFFITTS, m. d. 

PROFESSOR OF MATERIA MEDICA IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 



(Price Tivo Dollars and an Half.) 
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